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TO OTTE SUBSCRIBERS. 

One way to ensure yourself a Happy 
New Year is to do all you can to help on 
the good cause of equal rights for ■svomen. 
There is no better method of spreading 
suffrage sentiment than by increasing the 
circulation of the suffrage papers. If each 
subscriber to the >YoMAi<'s Column -will 
get one more subscriber, it will double 
our list, and double the good that this 
little missionary sheet can do during the 
coming year. 

The equal suffrage movement has been 
advancing so rapidly of late that many 
people say ".Oh, it is certainly coming!" 
and then fold their hands comfortably, 
and do nothing to help it to come. Dr. 
Parkhurst says, "The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth, but they make better time 
when there is somebody after them." 
Woman suffrage is certainly coming, but it 
will come much faster if you all take hold 
and help. 

WOMEN IN THE CHUECHES. 

Last Sunday evening, Deo. 29, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore gave an address upon 
"The Battle of Life," at the Every-Day 
Church, and Kev. Mary E. Whitney 
preached at the Parker Memorial on 
"Practical Keligion." 

Kev. Ada C. Bowles is supplying the 
Universalist church at Kingston, jST. H., 
and the congregations are steadily increas- 
ing. 

The Connecticut Universalist Club re- 
cently amended its constitution so as to 
admit women to membership, with all the 
appertaining rights, privileges and duties. 

Mrs. Nellie Mann Opdale, of Kacine, 
Wis., was lately ordained as a minister of 
the Universalist church at Hartford, where 
she has been preaching for a year as a 
licensed minister. Mrs. Opdale has been 
superintendent of franchise for the W^is- 
consin W. C. T. U., and no doubt will use 
her added influence and opportunity in 
furthering that work. 

Evangelist Harriette D. Walker, of Prov- 
idence, E. I.i closed her work with Soiith 
Street Church, Utica, Dec. 27, and began 
in the M. E. Church at Hamilton, N. Y., 
Dec. 29. She will return to* Utica after 
the Week of Prayer to assist Kev. Stanley 
Roberts, of Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
in special evangelistic services. So says 
the Northern Christian Advocate. 



The M. E. Church South is far behind 
the M. E. Church North in the recognition 
and support of women evangelists. At 
the Mississippi M. E. Conference, in ses- 
sion at Yazoo City lately. Bishop Duncan 
ruled emiihatically that the M. E. Church 
South does not recognize the right of 
women to preach. The occasion of this 
deliverance was an invitation from one of 
the preachers to Mrs. Mollie McGee Snell, 
the evangelist, to assist in conducting a 
revival. Nevertheless, Mrs. Snell goes on 
in the way she feels divinely called to 
follow. The Copiah Signal thus tells of 
her work in Crystal Springs: 

From reports, this great and good woman 
made a fine impression at her late pro- 
tracted meeting in Crystal Springs. Some 
of the hardest sinners, especially of the 
male tribe, were deeply impressed under 
the magic influence, and are now going on 
their way rejoicing. Whether fully con- 
sistent with all our ideas of Gospel teach- 
ing and preaching or not, it is evident this 
wonderful woman is doing a great deal of 
good, as many women have done in days 
gone by. 

In the ministerial work of the Congre- 
gational Church women are becoming more 
and more active. A new church has just 
been organized in Des Moines, la., which 
was gathered by Rev. Mary Drake, of the 
North Park Church. Miss E. K. Henry is 
going from town to town in South Dakota, 
holding series of meetings. Miss Ann ie 
Harlow, for twelve years pastor's assistant 
in the Eirst Cluirch, Lowell, Mass., has 
accepted an invitation to work in the 
Bethany Church, Philadelphia. Mrs. J. K. 
Nutting was recently ordained as pastor 
of the church at Osage, la. The decision 
of the council was unanimous. Mrs. Nut- 
ting was formerly a missionary of the 
American Board, and since her return to 
this country has exercised her gifts in the 
care of several churches in Iowa with 
great acceptance. Miss S. E. Margetts, 
daughter of Kev. H. E. Margetts, of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., was lately ordained and 
installed over the Stockbridge church, by 
advice of council. The Advance says: 

While making no deliverance upon the 
general question of ordaining women for 
the ministry, in view of Miss Margett's 
exceptional fitness for the work and the 
peculiar circumstances of the church, and 
in view of the fact that the ordination 
came about through the urgent solicita- 
tion of the church, the council voted 
heartily and unanimously, after an unusu- 
ally thorough and satisfactory examina- 
tion of the candidate,' to accede to the 
request of the church. The exercises 
were peculiarly impressive. f. m. a. 

BENEFIT FOR ARMENIA. 

An entertainment will be given at the 
Boston Theatre, Jan. 7, beginning at two 
o'clock, to raise funds for the starving 
Armenians, to be distributed by the Red 
Cross. 

Mme. Helen Modjeska has kindly con- 
sented to contribute her valuable aid. She 
will be assisted by artists of eminence. 



It is hoped that the Boston public will 
respond generously to this effort in behalf 
of a people suffering the extreme of need 
and misery. Tickets are now for sale at 
the box ofBce. 

Julia Wakd Howe, 
President of United Friends of Armenia. 
Wm. Lloyd Gaeeison, Treasurer. 
Isabel C. Baekows, Is.^/'q 
M. H. Gulesian, S s. 

Com. of Arrangements. 



De. Saeah Hackett Stevenson is at 
the head of a committee of two hundred 
prominent Chicago women who have 
organized in earnest to raise money for 
the Red Cross Armenian Relief Fund by a 
series of fashionable entertainments. 

Miss Maegaeet Seymoue Hall, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Hall, the 
venerable pastor of Trinity Church, Brook- 
lyn, has inherited her father's literary 
talent. She is an indefatigable worker, 
particularly fond of t^e study afforded by 
travel, and of utilizing the impressions and 
knowledge thereby gained. Miss Hall is 
New York correspondent of a Hebrew 
newspaper, the only one of its kind pub- 
lished ln the Holy Land. 

Miss Geokgiana Richaeds, of Denver, 
Colo., who has for several years been 
Deputy Clerk, has now, in consequence of 
a vacancy in the clerk's office, been pro- 
moted to be Clerk of the Courts of Denver. 
Mrs. Louise Manning Hodgkins, who sends 
this item of news, says: "It is pleasant to 
add, the salary was not changed with th& 
sex, but remains at §5,000." Naturally, 
since in Colorado women vote. 

Mes. Haeeiet Maxwell Convbese is 
known as the White Chief of the Iroquois, 
and her name, Ya-ie-wa-noh, conferred 
upon her by the people of her adoption, 
means "one who watches." The Indians 
everywhere hold her in respect and affec- 
tion for her devotion to the interests of 
their race; hence this bestowal upon her 
of the highest honor in their gift. In her 
home in New York City she has the 
largest library in 'existence on subjects 
pertaining to the American Indians, in- 
cluding many rare volumes out of print. 

Mes. Cathaeine Paek Teaill, the 
only living sister of Agnes Strickland, is 
now in her ninety-third year. Mrs. Traill 
still studies and writes in her picturesque 
home on the banks of the Otonabee, at 
Lakefleld, Ontario. She is an enthusiastic 
naturalist, and each summer enjoys some 
weeks at her island home, "Minnewawa" 
(Wind-among-the-Pines), of Stony Lake, 
from which tlie Otonabee flows. Her last 
volume, "Pearls and Pebbles," contains an 
interesting sketch of her early days in 
England, and, later, in "this fair Canada," 
her adopted home. Many of her books, such 
as "Studies of Plant Life," are now very 
rare, chance copies selling for three times 
the original price. 
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THE PUBPI/E EAST. 



BY ■WTLLLi.M "SFATSON. 



Never, O craven England, nevermore 
Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim! 
Betrayer o£ a People, know thy shame! 
Summer hath passed, and Autumn's thresh- 
ing-floor 

Been -n-innowed ; Winter at Armenia's door 
Snarls like a wolf; and still the sword and 
flame 

Sleep not; thou only sleepest; and the same 
Cry unto Heaven ascends as, heretofore ; 
And the red stream thou might'st have 

stanched yet runs : 
And o'er the earth there sounds no trumpet's 

tone 

To shake the ignoble torpor of thy sons ; 
But with indifferent eyes they watch, and see 
Hell's regent sitting yonder, propped by thee; 
Abdul the Damned, on his infernal throne. 

You in high places : you that drive the steeds 
Of empire ; you that say unto our hosts 
"Go thither," and they go; and from our 

coasts 

Bid sail the squadrons, and they sail, their 
deeds 

Shaking the world: lo! from a land that 
pleads 

For mercy where no mercy is, the ghosts 
Look in upon you faltering at your posts — 
Upbraid you parleying while a People bleeds 
To death. AYliat stays the thunder in your 
hand? 

A fear for England? Can her pillared fame 
Only on faith f orswo ju securely stand ? 
On faith forsworn that murders babes and 
men? 

Are such the terj.a3 of glory's tenure ? Then 
Eall her accursed greatness, in God's name! 
Heaped in their ghastly graves they^lie, the 
breeze 

Sickening o'er fields where others vainly 
wait 

For burial: and the butchers keep high state 
In silken palaces of j^erfumed ease. 
The panther of the desert, matched with 
these. 

Is pitiful : beside their lust and hate, 
Fire and the plague-wind are compassionate. 
And soft the deadliest fangs of ravening seas. 
How long shall they be borne ? Is not the 
cup 

Of crime yet full? Doth devildom still lack 
Some consummating crown, that we hold 
back 

The scourge, and in Christ's borders give 

them room ? 
How long shall thev be borne, O England? 

Up, 

'Tempest of God, and sweep them to their 
doom ! 



A QUESTION OF BIOLOGY. 

The Examiner Club met at the Parker 
House, Boston, on the evening of Dec. 30. 
Twenty-one members were present. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale presided, with Sec- 
retary Gamaliel Bradford at liis side. An 
essay was read by Professor Alpheus 
Hyatt, curator of the National History 
Society, on "Female Suffrage a Problem 
in Biology." 

In studying anj- object in natural his- 
tory it is considered desirable to have the 
object before you, or, if that be impossible, 
a picture of it drawn by some one who 
has seen it. It is said that a Scotch 
metaphysician once undertook to evolve 
a camel out of his inner consciousnes. Lit- 
tle value, however, would be attached to an 
essay on camels written by a person who 
had never seen a camel or read anything 
written about camels by those who had 
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had a chance to study their habits. One 
may try to reconstruct an animal of some 
extinct species from a single bone, but in 
studying an animal of which living speci- 
mens abound, this method would be re- 
garded as out of place. 

We do not know what ground Prof. 
Hyatt took. But many biologists di.s- 
course upon the natural history of the 
from a purelj' theoretical 
ignoring the fact that thou- 
specimens exist in our 
and drawing speculative 
conclusions widely at variance with the 
observations of those wlio have had a 
chance to observe. The method is hardly 
scientilic. Let us hope that Prof. Hyatt 
did not follow it. 



"AM I MY BEOTHEE'S KEEPER"? 

A nation is being exterminated for its 
religion before the eyes of Europe and 
America without interference. Read the 
following facts which occttrred in Con- 
stantinople itself, within sight of Euro- 
pean ironclads. They are but a sample of 
what is going on every day all over Asia 
Minor. Half a million are literally starv- 
ing and freezing to death, women and 
children deprived of food and shelter by 
bloodthirsty fanatics, who have massacred 
their men, burned their dwellings, and 
robbed them even of their clothing. 

Xew York, Jan. 1. — D. Arabian, an Ar- 
menian, has just returned from Constanti- 
nople, where he was confined for over two 
months in a Turkish prison. Mr. Arabian 
first came to this country five years ago. 
In September last he started back for 
Armenia, where he had left his wife and 
children. When he reached Constanti- 
nople he was questioned by police otlicials, 
and as his answers did not satisfy them, 
he was placed in prison with SOO other 
Armenians. 

On Sept. 30, a great massacre of Arme- 
nians in Constantinople took place. The 
first intimation those in the prison had of 
the massacre was when the Turks com- 
menced to carry into the eotirtyard and pile 
up hundreds of dead and dying Armenians, 
most of whom had their heads crushed in 
with clubs by the theological students, in 
addition to bayonet wounds in the back, the 
work of the police. Through the grating 
the prisoners saw their countrymen dying 
or crying vainly for a-ssistance. 

"There was an entrance to the prison 
about 50 yards long," said Mr. Arabian, 
to-day, "and perhaps 10 feet wide. Over 
it was an arched trellis. Through this 
narrow passageway, one at a time, were 
brought Armenians whom the i)olice had 
arrested. 

"Upon either side of the passageway 
stood from six to eight students armed 
with clubs. When the unfortunate victim 
would reach the line of students, the first 
pair would raise their clubs and would 
strike him simultaneously upon either 
side of 'the head. With a frantic cry the 
unfortunate would start to retreat, wbeu 
from a Mohammedan policeman would 
come a bayonet thrust. The Armenian, to 
escape this, would again start . forward 
down through the double line of students. 
Blows from every side would then rain 
upon the Armenian's head until the skull 
was cru.shed to a ptilp. 

Xo sooner was one victim dealt with 
than a second, was pushed through the 
gate and this work of slaughter was kept 
up for forty-two continuous hours. The 
dead and dying alike were dragged to the 
centre of the courtyard, where they were 
piled up. The walls, roof, and shell walk 



of the passageway were dyed with blood. 
In the court yard were hundreds of other 
students, each armed with a club and 
eagerly waiting to take his place in the 
line of murderers. 

A young xVrmenian who dashed through 
the lino before they could club him, was 
shot by the police. Armenians who 
claimed to be Mohammedans were sub- 
jected to nameless atrocities when their 
statements were found to be false. The 
massacre was intermitted only at the call 
to prayers. Then the murderers, with the 
blood dripping from their hands would 
devoutly turn their faces to the east and 
in loud tones utter their prayers. Fully 
500 Armenians were slaughtered in that 
passageway. 

Mr, Arabian and others were subjected to 
brutal torture while in the prison. He was 
eventually released through the interces- 
sion of the Russian ambassador. All his 
money was stolen from him. He is now 
but the wreck of his former self. 

Senator Hoar has publicly appealed to 
President Cleveland to intervene, promis- 
ing Ilepublican co-operation. But alas, 
in vain! IlENiiv B. Blackwei.l. 



MUST SUPPORT HEB HUSBAND. 

According to a decision lately rendered 
by Justice Brown, of Cleveland, O., wives 
are legally responsible for the support of 
their husbands and families, provided the 
husbands are unable to support them- 
selves and their families. 

This decision has given rise to mucli 
comment. The attorneys are divided as 
to whether it will be sustained in a higher 
court. 

The decision was rendered in the suir 
of Henry Koebel, a tailor, against Marshall 
L. Shay and his wife, Mrs. Emma E. Shay, 
to recover $22 on a long-standing tailor's 
bill contracted by Shay. 

Mr. Shay was in the drug business, but 
failed in 1S90 and became insolvent. 
Koebel testified that in April, 1S91, Shay 
purchased a $42 stiit of clothes from him, 
on which he paid $20. Koebel further 
testified that, knowing Shay had failed in 
business, he told the latter that he would 
charge the remainder due to Mr. and Mrs. 
Shay jointly, and that Shay at the time 
said nothing against this proposition. 

Shay testified that he owed the debt, but 
claimed that he has been unable to pay it, 
as he was bankrupt and insolvent. When 
asked at the trial if he supported his fam- 
ily, Shay evaded the question by replying, 
"We manage to live." 

jNIrs. Shay testified that her husband 
had not earned much to support the fam- 
ily for about four years, and that she was 
the owner of real estate valued at about 
$10,000, on which there was an incum- 
brance of about §3,000. She said that the 
rental of two of her properties netted her 
$40 a month. 

The question involved in the suit was as 
to whether Mrs. Shay could be held liable 
for a debt contracted by her husband. 
Morgan and Atwater represented the 
plain tifl;, and H. G. Canfleld, Esq., the 
defense. The plaintiff's attorneys argued 
that an Ohio statute, passed in 1887, cov- 
ered the case, and made a wife who had 
property assume her husband's debts. 
This law— Section 3,110— says: 

The husband must support himself, his 
mrt his minor children out of his proi>- 
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erty and by liis labor. If he is unable to do 
.so, tie wife must assist Mm so far as slie is 
able. • 

Justice Brown lield the case under ad- 
visement several days, and tlien decided 
in favor of Koebel. 

In talking to a reporter of the Cleveland 
Leader, Justice Brown said the States of 
California, Illinois, Iowa, and the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma had laws similar to the 
Ohio statute, and that the courts of the 
States and Territory named all hold that 
where such a condition of affairs exists 
the wife may he held for debts incurred 
by the husband in the suijport of the 
family. Justice Brown says : 

In the case of Kelly vs. Mills, in Section 
265 of the Ohio Statutes, the court holds 
that a creditor has the right to sue the 
wife directly, in case the husband cannot 
support the family with his labor and 
property. This is the only case in Ohio 
in any court of record where that princi- 
ple has been decided under the Ohio law- 
passed in 1887. I based my decision on 
the decision rendered in the Ohio courts 
which I just mentioned, and on decisions 
rendered under the similar laws in Iowa, 
Illinois and California. 

It seems reasonable that a wife who 
owns property should support her hus- 
band and family, if the husband is gen- 
uinely incapacitated for work, as by 
illness. But how if he is able-bodied and 
shiftless? The following paragraph in the 
Cleveland Leader is suggestive: 

A number of brewery owners have been 
awaiting the outcome of the trial in Jus- 
tice Brown's court, and they said, after 
they had heard of the decision, that they 
would at once begin suits against the 
wives of their many debtors who had con- 
tracted debts and refused to pay them: 

The Leader's comment upon this is: 

If it transpires that wives in Ohio can 
be compelled to pay their husband's brew- 
ery bills out of their own earnings, in case 
they are obliged to become the supporters 
of the family, it should be advertised as a 
good State for marriageable girls to keep 
out of. 

A man can limit his liability for his 
wife's debts to necessaries, and a wife's 
liahility for her husband's debts certainly 
ought not to extend to his bills for liquor. 

ileanwhile Mr. AV. D. Sohier and Mr. 
C. K. Saunders, of the late Man Suffrage 
Association, and Miss Molly Elliot Seawell 
and the other remonstrants will doubtless 
continue to oppose woman suffrage as 
vigorously as ever, although one of their 
chief arguments has been that the hus- 
band was solely responsible for the family 
support. A. s. B. 



EXIT MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Man Suffrage Association has -dis- 
banded. A lady calling at their rooms at 
7 Park Street the other day, for certain 
anti-suffrage literature, the distribution 
of which she believed would help the suf- 
frage cause, was told by the elevator boy, 
< ' 'They are gone. " 

"Where are they now?" she asked, un- 
willing to abandon her quest. 

The boy answered, "They're busted up." 

The officers of the Man Suffrage Associ- 
ation profess to believe that the existence 
of the Association-is no longer needed, as 
woman suffrage is effectually crushed, 
since only 109,000 persons . in Massachu- 
, setts voted for it. We believe the dis- 



covery that there were 109,000 sufiragists 
in Massachusetts was really an unpleasant 
shock to them, and a considerable stir- 
prise. But, of course, the campaign being 
over, the Man Suffrage Association, which 
was a camj)aigu committee, has no longer 
any reason for its existence. 

Now that this unique Association has 
passed into history, it will be of interest 
to chronicle who were its prime movers. 
One of the prominent men included in its 
list of a hundred anti-suffragists, said, not 
long ago, to one of the editors of the 
Woman's Journal: "I gave them niy 
name, but I took no part in the active 
■work, and, in fact, I am not very strongly 
opposed. The really active and enthusi- 
astic opponents, the two men who did the 
main part of the work in the Man Suffrage 
Association, were W. D. Sohier and 
Charles R. Saunders." This is worth 
remembering. 

Mr. Saunders first came into prominence 
as an opponent of equal rights for women 
in the recent campaign. Mr. Sohier has 
long been an viltra opponent. His sister, 
Miss Lillie E. Sohier, of Beverlj-, has also 
been for many years one of the most active 
of the remonstrants. 

Mr. Sohier has just bought a controlling 
interest in the Boston Daily Journal. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



THEEE HEARINGS FOR ONE. 

It is probable that no Joint Committee 
on Woman Suffrage will be appointed in 
the Massachusetts Legislature this year. 
The Committee on Rules, a majority of 
whom .are opposed to equal rights for 
women, doubtless mean this as a slight to 
the suffragists; but if it should be done, 
the suffragists will have cause to rejoice, 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, it is a maxim that the 
next best thing to victory is to liave a good 
grievance. When 109,000 citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts have just voted for woman 
suffrage, it is an obvious and flagrant 
grievance to refuse them the oustomaiy 
courtesy of appointing a committee to 
consider tlieir petitions — a courtesy habit- 
ually extended years ago, when the suffra- 
gists were comparatively a handful. 

In the second place, the object of this 
move by the enemy is to shut off discus- 
sion, in accordance with their usual policy; 
but its actual effect will be just the re- 
verse. The Suffrage Association has peti- 
tioned this year for a constitutional 
amendment, and also for municipal and 
presidential suffrage; and the ^Y. C. T. U. 
has petitioned that women may vote 
on the license question. If a special 
committee is not appointed to consider all 
these different suffrage petitions, those for 
an amendment will havfe to be referred to 
the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, those for municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage to the Committee on 
Election Laws, . and those for license 
suffi-age would naturally be referred to 
the Committee on Liquor Legislation. 
Hence, instead of having one hearing be- 
fore one committee, we shall have to have 
hearings before two, if not three, and the 
effort to prevent the usual suffrage hear- 
ings will prove a boomerang. 



Many members of the Legislature who 
favor equal suffrage are so sure we shall 
gain rather than lose by the change that 
they advise us not to oppose it. There- 
fore, however the matter is decided, our 
friends need not feel disturbed. 



MRS. HOWE ON ARMENIA. 

At the Armenian Relief Meeting just 
held in Boston, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
said : 

The present seems a very momentous 
issue. It is a death struggle, far from our 
bodily presence, but, oh, so present to our 
heart and minds! It is a death struggle 
of civilization, unarmed, with barbarism, 
armed to the teeth and possessing and ad- 
ministering every appliance of modern 
war. In such a moment it seems to me 
that all minor things fade out of my mind. 
I no longer think of America, I no longer 
think of England, of France, of Russia. 1 
think of civilization and Christendom 
standing still and no one saying, "I toill 
stop this." What we want is an expres- 
sion of will. Shall we wait for some 
prudent diplomatic aiTangement to bring 
it out? Let us Americans say, "This 
shall cease!" And when this Bed Cross 
goes to Turkey, let the whole po-iver of 
the American people go behind it. It is 
not necessary to shed one drop of blood or 
to kill one single Turk. The Turks are 
girdled about with civilized people. They 
have only to know there is no other way 
out; that they must give way; that oivilizti- 
tion must and shall persevere and con- 
tinue, and that barbarism shall not quench 
it in blood. O God! what a thing it is to 
have to stand and say it at the close of 
the nineteenth century ! 

My mind goes back to the old Crusaders, 
who, just because the sepulchre in which the 
body of the dear Christ was laid was in the 
hands of the Saracens, poured forth blood 
and money and all that they had. And 
here are these living temples, in whom 
Christianity has resided for nearly two 
thousand years; and w'e stand and allow 
them to be ' swept from the face of 
the earth! I know the inii)ortance of will 
and of w-ill power. So long as we say 
to the Turkish Government, "We do 
not want you to kill the Armenians," the 
Turk w-ill reply, "AVe do vvant to kill 
them; that is all." But if we say, "By 
God, you shall not!" then the slaughter 
will stop, and not till then. 



Pasteur w-as profoundly penetrated with 
the exquisite adaptation of means to ends 
in the universe, and each fresh revelation 
of his microscope deepened his reverence. 
He once said: "When one has studied 
much, he returns to the faith of the Breton 
peasant; and if I had studied still more, I 
should have the faith of the Breton 
woman." 

Equal 

Suffrage for 1896 
Calendar 

Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each . 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. Op the reverse 
side of the "mount" is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
al! booksellers, or of 

. E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 33d Street.N. Y. 
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Mks. Axgenette Pbavey, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, is proving 
to be one o£ tlie best officials this State 
ever had. By virtue of her office Mrs. 
Peavey is a member of several State 
boards having great business interests of 
the State in charge. These duties she is 
meeting -n-ith all the ripe ability of a full- 
bearded man. It is a fallacy to hold that 
suspenders and -whiskers are prerequisites 
for the transaction of public business. — 
Boulder (Col.) Camera. 

The Woman's Journal has entered upon 
its twenty-seventh year -with a complete 
dress of fresh type and with new and at- 
tractive contributors. Among the con- 
tents of the first number for the year are 
Self-Supporting Girls, An Englishwoman 
in Africa, An American Girl Abroad, 
Educational Notes, Successful Experience 
of Colorado, Annual Meeting of Daughters 
of the Revolution, W. C. T. TJ. Notes, an 
extended report of the Armenian Relief 
!Meeting held under the presidency of 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston, with the ad- 
dress of Clara Barton; and State Corre- 
spondence from itichigan, West Virginia, 
New York, Maryland, etc. 

The Insti-uction Commission of the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies has re- 
ceived a statement from the Government 
that they no longer have any _ scruples 
about giving ladies access to the universi- 
ties, more especially as regards the medi- 
cal faculty. The experiences at the Berlin 
and Gottingen Universities have not in 
any way justified the objections which 
liave hitherto been entertained by the 
Prussian Government. On account of 
this important communication, the com- 
mission has decided to frame an exhaust- 
ive report upon the question of an exten- 
sion of the field of women's work. 

Mus. Saeah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, 
Cal., in the sixteenth annual report of the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, 
shows that the forty schools have been 
crowded this year as never before, the 
enrolment being 3,588. Most of the chil- 
dren are between three and four years old. 
Kindergarten work has been more success- 
ful in San Francisco than in any other 
city, partly because of the zeal of Mrs. 
Cooper and her associates, and partly be- 
cause of the generosity of wealthy patrons. 
Mrs. Stanford supports five kindergartens. 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst supports three, and 
several other ladies support one apiece. 

Mrs. Mat Wright Sew all will have the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends in the 
great loss she has sustained in the death 
of her husband. When Mrs. Sewall was 
president and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
was secretary of the Woman's National 
Council, there was a standing dispute 
between these two ladies and Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, president of the Kansas Equal 
Suilrage Association, as to the merits of 
their respective husbands. The three were 
excellent friends on all other points, but 
each insisted that her own husband was 
the best husband in the world. Tear after 
year, at the convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
the triangular controversy went on, to the 
amusement of their intimate friends. All 
three used to bring their husbands' pho- 
tographs with them. They never were 
able to settle the question. 



ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Association Hai.l, corner of Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston, beginning Tuesday evening, January 14, and con- 
tinuing during the morning, afternoon and evening of Wednesday, January 15. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President of the Association, will preside, and 
there will be good music. 

The first session on Tuesday Evening, January 14, at 7.45 P. M., will 
be a Young People's Suffrage Meeting, similar to the bright and suc- 
cessful one held last May during Anniversary Week, and the speakers will 
include members or graduates of prominent colleges, and other young women 
speakers who are earnest suffragists. Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Mabel 
E. Adams, of Qiiincy, are among those who have promised to participate. The 
East Boston Choral Association, consisting of seventy voices, conducted by 
Mr. J. H. Ripley, have generously volunteered their services. 

Wednesday Morning, January 15, the annual Business Meeting will 
be held in the same hall at 10 A. M. It will include reports of the year's 
work by the superintendents of departments, a brief report of the work of 
each auxiliary local League, the adoption of resolutions and of a plan of work 
for the coming year, and the election of officers. 

Wednesday Afternoon (at 2.30 P. M.) will be devoted to a symposium 
on the question, "Do Women Need the Ballot.?" Different phases of the 
subject will be presented by representative women and men in ten-minute 
speeches: "Does the teacher need it.?" "Does the working woman need it?" 
"Does the professional woman need it.?" "Does the mother need it.?" etc., 
etc., and among the speakers will be Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Rev. Thomas 
Scully, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, Rev. Elorence Kollock, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

Wednesday Evening (at 7.45 P. M.) there will be addresses by John 
Graham Brooks, of Cambridge (on " Some Economic Aspects of the Woman 
Suffrage Question") ; Mrs. Julia Ward tlowe. Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of 
Springfield; Miss Mary A. Chase, of Vermont, and others. 

The splendid vote cast in favor of woman suffrage at the recent State 
election attests the deep interest felt in the question, and the hosts of our 
allies. We trust that our friends throughout the State will co-operate with 
us in making these meetings in every way successful and effective, as they 
promise to be exceptionally interesting. Every League is requested to send 
delegates, and fraternal delegates from the W. C. T. U. and other organiza- 
tions of women who desire the enfranchisement of women will be welcomed. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 
Amanda M. Lougee, 
Harriet E. Turner, 
Francis J. Garrison, 

Committee of Arrangements. . 



THE STATE ORGANIZER. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, organizer for the 
State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and 
will be glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



The refusal to allow intelligent women 
a voice in the making of the laws that 
control them cannot be defended on 
grounds of equality or justice. It is ar- 
bitrary, autocratic, and therefore wholly 
foreign to democratic ideas. It is a frag- 
ment of ancient barbarism wofuUy out of 
place amid the enlightenment of the mod- 
ern day.— ffarerftiH (Mass.) Bulletin. 

Married women as teachers have been 
excluded from the St. Paul (Minn.) public 
schools by a unanimous vote of the school 
board. This is a step which the Chicago 
board of education recently refused to 
take. Apparently the chief objection to 
married women in the schools is the 
decidedly cheap one of their crowding out 
single women who have no husbands to 
depend upon for their support. The real 
and only important question— whether 
they are good teachers— is left out of 
sight. The fact is, it is not yet accepted 
that the object of schools is the educating 
of children, and not the furnishing of 
places for grown folks.— Springjie/d (Mass.) . 
Republican. 
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THE UTAH JUBILEE. 



On receipt of the President's proclama- 
tion of Statehood on Jan. 4, the people of 
Utah, men and women, without distinc- 
tion of party, met in Salt Lake City, 
January 6, and observed the day as a 
triumphal holiday in celebration of the 
entrance of the Territory upon its career 
as the 45th State of the Union. The capital 
city was literally clothed in bunting and 
decorations of great variety and beauty. 

The day opened with the booming of 
cannon and the ringing of bells. This 
was followed by an immense street parade 
of soldiers of the 16th U. S. infantry, State 
militia, police, State and civic officials, 
fraternal societies, local organizations of 
various kinds, and citizens. The streets 
were thronged with visitors from all parts 
of the State, and the grand procession ter- 
minated at the Tabernacle, 

Acting Governor Richards called the 
assemblage to order and presided during 
the exercises, and at the right point 
surrendered the office to the new gover- 
nor, Heber M. Wells. The oath of 
office was administered to the new State 
officers by Chief Justice Zane. 

Gov. Wells delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he congratulated the peo- 
ple of Utah upon the auspicious occasion 
which had called them together, and ex- 
pressed the opiniop that the United States 
was to be congratulated as well as the 
State of Utah. 

The Governor extended the hand of 
greeting to the women, who are now, 
under the State Constitution, admitted to 
equal suffrage with men. In concluding 
his address he said: 

Our patriotism must never falter. Our 
allegiance to the National Government will 
ever remain supreme.. If ever clouds of 
war hover over the laud, Utah's sons will 
be found in the vanguard, defending 
the national rights and honor. 

In the evening the city was illuminated, 
and a grand ball, attended by the retired 
and new State officers and the elite of the 
State, brought the proceedings to a close. 

The Legislature met the same day and 
organized. 



What makes the triu mph of woman suf- 
frage in Utah doubly important is the fact 
that women had already been voters for 
■seventeen years in the Territory, from 
1869 to 1886. They were then arbitrarily 
and unjustly disfranchised by Oongress. 
This act was contrary to the general 
wishes of both men and women. Accord- 
ingly, when the men of Utah, under the 
recent enabling act, elected a convention 
to form a State Constitution, woman suf- 
frage was restored by an overwhelming 
majority. All four parties h&d previously 
declared in its favor in their State Con- 
ventions. An effort was made in conven- 
tion to reconsider the woman suffrage 
clause as endangering the admission of 
the State, but it was promptly voted down. 

Hekey B. Blackwell. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The next Fortnightly Meeting will be 
held in the Woman Suffrage Parlors, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, Jan. 14, at 2.30 
P. H. Rev. Florence E. KoUock, late of 
Pasadena, Cal., will lecture on "The 
Women of the Pacific Coast," with whom 
she has an extensive acquaintance. Miss 
Kollock is a very bright and interesting 
speaker, and always delights her audi- 
ences. 

After the lecture there will be an open- 
ing of the "mite-boxes." Every person 
holding a mite-hox is requested to present 
it to the committee. Its chairman is 
Miss Catharine Wilde, and slie has a list 
of those who have taken them to fill with 
contributions of money. They will be 
opened in the presence of the audience, 
the contents of each box counted, and the 
total amount deposited in the treasury. 

Tea, cocoa and light refreshments will 
be served at the close. All are invited. 

■ Mary A. Livebmobe, Pres. 



GOOD FOR IRISH GIELS. 

Miss Belle Kearney writes to the 
Woman^s Journal: 

After my friends with whom I had been 
travelling on the continent left for Amer- 
ica, I decided to take a trip through 
Ireland. My fellow travellers were 
agreeable Irish people of the higher class. 
In the course of conversation witli a very 
intelligent lady of the party, she said: "If 
you remain any length of time in Ireland, 
you will notice how particularly moral the 
Irish are. The whole social atmosphere is 
pure. Our girls are allowed the greatest 
freedom, and are growing very independ- 
ent in thought and life, but are highly 
respected by the young men. When the 
fashionable masculine set in Dublin or in 
the other cities desire to indulge in ques- 
tionable dissipations, they go over to Lon- 
don. The Prince of Wales has established 
a notoriously bad standard of morals, and 
the young men of England have copied 



them to such an extent that a license is 
allowed there which would not be tolerated 
in Ireland. Irish young men, having no 
such precedent in their country, have to 
seek a foreign shore when 'in for a lark.' ' ' 



Those who were fortunate enough to gain 
admittance to the Young People's meeting 
last year will remember with pleasure the 
brilliant address of Miss Maud Thompson, 
who has kindly consented to be with us 
this year also. 

Rev. Dr. Parkhurst and his fellow re- 
formers will never get the Kew York 
City housecleaning done until they call in 
the women to help them at the polls. — 
Warren (Mass.) Herald. 

Miss Cabolihe Rustad, a Scandinavian 
woman now 65 years old, living in White- 
hall, Wis., has turned over her savings for 
the last twelve years, amounting to ?200, 
to the fund for relieving the Armenian 
sufferers in Turkey. 

Miss Mabel, E. Adams, who will make 
her debut on our platform at the Young 
People's meeting in Association Hall next 
Tuesday evening, has just been elected a 
member of the Quinoy School Board, and 
is a bright, incisive speaker. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, speaking 
in a private letter of the Armenian out- 
rages, says, "I do not suppose my name 
would be of any value toward spreading 
'the virtue of indignation,' or confounding 
the Turk — but Milton's great sonnet 

'Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints !' 
is a text in one's mind night and day. 
Where are the chivalrous Christian 
nations? I am a great lover of the Middle 
Ages — ^well, such things could not go un- 
requited in the Middle Ages. The Lord 
help us if, in our progress and prosperity, 
we have learned less about justice and 
brotherly love!" 

Edna Lyall contributes to the January 
number of Good Words an article entitled 
"How I Became a Novelist." She says she 
was "born a coward," and should never 
have ventured to publish "D.oreen," her 
first story, "while Home Rulers are re- 
garded as disloyal Separatists," had it not 
been for the courage imparted to her by 
her mother. Her first tales, she says, 
were written because "it was impossible 
to resist the craving to describe the be- 
loved heroes and heroines." While still a 
schoolgirl she was an admirer of the 
celebrated Welsh singer, Edith Wynne, 
and weaving a romance about her in her 
imagination, wrote a story from which 
"Doreen" was afterwards constructed. 
"From those past days up to the present, 
there has always been a story on hand, 
and writing has become so much a part 
of my life that it is difficult quite to 
understand what life without a vocation 
would be like, or how people exist without 
'dream children.' " 
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SELF-ERASED. 



BY McMASTBE. 



"For me she rubbed herself quite out: I represent 
the two."— Petroleum V. Nasey, in '"Hanner 
Jane." 

■"For me she rubbed herself quite out!" 

Oh, base, ignoble thought! 
- Will He who gave that selfhood 
Forgive the ruin, wrought 
Within that soul, thus self-erased 

From out the moral world — 
A monarch self-dethroned, a mind 
To self-extinction hurled? 

Shall he who stills his throbbing heart 

With poison, lead or steel, 
Abashed before his Maker's throne 

Just condemnation feel, 
While she who murders heart and brain 

Shall read her title clear 
To heaven, because she failed to kill 

Her woman's body here ? 

"I represent the two !" Jilethinks 

His snakeship feels this charm, 
While sweetly sleeps the unconscious frog 

Within his bosom warm. 
Since in the unequal race for life 

The eater is the winner, 
A cannibal may justly claim 

To represent his dinner. 

So we may drink the breath of life- 
Given for another soul, 

Eob heart and brain that we may reach 
Our intellectual goal ; 

Our helpless victim pines unmarked 
By custom's iron laws, 

While we, far worse than cannibals, 
Receive a world's applause. 

My brain power may be very small, 

Ko matter, it is mine. 
And from the hand of Ivature's God 

r caught the spark divine. 
And be the talents one or ten 

Committed to my care. 
He onh- asks that worthily 

I use and prize my share. 

The wife who rubs herself quite out 

Doth insult oiler heaven, 
Like him who in a napkin hid 

The treasure to him given. 
Each woman represents herself, 
- Or leaves the task undone. 
Jehovah holds each hviman soul 

Eesiionsible for one. 

And, brother man, with heavier brain 

And foot of mightier weight. 
And more capacious stomach, too, 

Than that which feeds your mate, — 
Xou represent just one, no more. 

And reason makes it plain 
That he who claims to stand for two 

Shows more of cheek than brain. 

— Woman's Journal. 



SHE IS HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota, in 
the case of Limander vs. Longstaff, 63 X. 
W. Eep. '775, holds that a wife, although 
living with her husband, is sometimes the 
head of the family within the meaning of 
the homestead exemption laws. The 
court says : 

The statute places the husband i)rima- 
rily at the head of the family, because the 
Creator, in his infinite wisdom, endowed 
man with superior physical strength ; but 
when from infirmity, misfortune or dissipa- 
tion, he is no longer able to provide for 
himself and family, and the responsibility 
is shifted to the shoulders of his .wife 
the Legislature has not deprived her of 
the exemption right, and at the same time 
imposed the responsibility of supporting 



her husband and maintaining the home 
and family. The evidence in this case, 
which is practically undisputed, sufficiently 
shows that the plaintiff had saved from 
her earnings as midwife $500, with which 
she purchased the stock of boots and 
shoes levied upon by the defendant sheriif, 
and at the time of the seizure and for 
about four years prior thereto, had been 
engaged in retail trade; that her husband 
was without means, and afflicted with an 
incurable disease which had for some 
years rendered him unable to perform 
manual labor or successfully attend to 
business; that tlie plaintiff had supported 
the children and maintained her husband 
out of the money obtained from the busi 
ness in which she was engaged; and the 
boots and shoes valued at $750, scheduled 
and claimed by her as exempt, were all 
the property which she attempted to with- 
hold from creditors. It is clear, from an 
examination of all the statutory provisions 
relating to the subject of exemptions, that 
the Legislature did not intend to confer 
upon the head of the family, apart from 
the family itself, any individual considera- 
tion or benefit; but the statute is designed 
to protect the family, and when the hus- 
band has ceased to be at the head of the 
family, either by death, abandonment or 
infirmit}', and the wife, by reason thereof, 
has of necessity assumed, as a matter of 
fact, that responsible relation, the law, 
recognizing existing conditions, allows 
her, as the head of the family, to claim 
the exemptions withheld from the in- 
vasion of judicial encroachment. 



MISS BABTON IN CHICAGO. 

Miss Clara Barton visited Chicago last 
week by. invitation of the committee of 
two hundred prominent Chicago women 
who have organized to raise funds for the 
Red Cross relief work in Armenia. Miss 
Barton met the president, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, and many of the mem- 
bers, at 15 Washington Street, and ex- 
plained to them her plans. Her address 
covered substantially the same ground as 
the one she gave a few days ago in the 
Boston City Hall, and proved equally 
satisfactory. 

The plan of the Chicago women is to 
raise funds on a large scale by a series of 
fashionable entertainments, and the re- 
ports presented at this meeting show the 
energy with which they have taken up 
the work. Mrs. S. E. Gross reported that 
the arrangements for the children's charity 
ball at Kinsley's, Jan. 14, were completed. 

Do not waste any time on that," said 
she; "my ball is taking care of itself." 

Mrs. C. F. Pierce reported that five en- 
tertainments would be held, two on the 
North Side, two on the West Side, and 
one at Oak Park. 

Miss Gillette announced an entertain- 
ment the next Thursday at the Grand 
Opera House, for which 1,500 tickets 
would be sold at .$1.50 each. 

For . the West Side, Mrs. Adeline Sher- 
wood reported that the next day a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the West 
End Woman's Club would be held, when 
she would lay the matter before them. 

Mrs. Brooks, of the Hyde Park commit- 
tee, reported it had arranged to have a 
musicale on Monday evening, Jan. 13, by 
artists, and that 800 tickets would be sold, 
with no expenses incurred except for 
printing the tickets. 

Still another entertainment by E. Bur- 
ton Holmes was promised, this to take 



place at Central Music Hall at some near 
future date. The Comedy Stock Company 
has promised a performance at the Mar- 
quette Club, and the Boetti Opera Com- 
pany has pledged its services also. The 
Kavenswood Opera Company has promised 
to produce "Pinafore" .as its contribution 
to the cause. 

Mrs. Holmes, of Jefferson Park, said they 
would hold an entertainment, aided by 
Norwood and P.ark Ridge. 

The reform department of the Woman's 
Club will hold two entertainments, one 
for grown people iind the other a magi- 
cian's entertainment for children, and it 
is hoped the whole club will assist. 

The money contributed by "The Little 
Friends of Armenia" was turned over to 
the gener.al fund, of which Mrs. S. E. 
Gross is treasurer. 

Mrs. Bluthardt and Mrs. Howard 
Kretschmar were appointed a committee 
to wait on the Germania Club. Mrs. 
Abbot was made chairman of the board 
of trade committee. 

Miss Gillette announced that Plymouth 
Church was offered free for any entertain- 
ment, and that the general collection the 
next Sunday night at Central Music Hall 
would go to the cause. 

These reports were most encouraging, 
its the committee had been at work only a 
week. Miss Barton said: 

Ladies, I have thought .as I sat here and 
looked over this crowd of people listening 
to the well-spoken reports, what .a sight 
this would be to the famishing souls 7,000 
miles away, waiting and praying for help, 
if they for a moment could look upon and 
understand it. 

Addresses were also made by Mr. G. H. 
Pullman, Miss Barton's secretary, and by 
Rev. Frederick D. Greene. Mi-. Geene said 
there should be no need of a spoken ap- 
peal for money to aid in the good cause . 
H 50,000 persons already perished and 
350,000 more on the verge of perishing 
were not an .appeal, preaching and urging 
would be no good. It was time to get 
down to business, as the present disaster 
was colossal. This should be done to savo 
the name of Christianity and preserve to 
the English vocabulary the word humanity. 

A mass-meeting in Central Music Hall 
was held the following Sunday afternoon. 
Mayor Swift presided, and there were 
addresses by Miss Barton, Hon. Geo. E. 
Adams, Gen. O. O. Howard. Rev. F. D. 
Greene, Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Dr. Wm. 

Gray. Rev. Frank M. Bristol, Dr. P. S. 
Hensou and others. 
The Inter-Ocean says: 
The work wliioh the women of Chicago 
ave so nobly begun, the men of Chicago 
should take up and push forward in a 
large w.ay. Our citizens should prove 
themselves worthy of such wives .and 
sisters. 

The women of every city .and town in 
the country should take the matter up 
.and do their utmost. 

Alice Stoxe Blackwell. 



A rcare treat may be expected Tuesday 
evening at the Young People's (Suffrage) 
Meeting to be held in Association Hall, 
in the tenor solos of Mr. Frederick 
Jameson, late of St. Thomas' Church in 
New Tork. Mr. Jameson has been heard 
with great satisfaction at the T. M. C. 
Union and at the First Church in this city. 
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ONLY A WOMAN. 

The New Orleans Picayune thus justly 
and succinctly comments upon the latest 
case of lynching: 

The burning to death of a defenceless 
woman, who was about to become a 
mother, by an armed mob of fifty men, 
near Lebanon, Ky., was one of the most 
brutal and cowardly crimes that ever 
blackened the fair fame of a civilized 
community. The woman's sin was un- 
faithfulness to her husband. If a mob of 
women should go about the country burn- 
ing all the men who are unfaithful to 
their wives, what an illumination there 
would be! The very heavens would be 
lighted up. 



HOMES POE WORKING WOMEN. 

Several working women of Boston are 
thinking of starting an independent home 
club. In Chicago, four years ago, such a 
club was started, with seven members, 
renting one flat in an apartment house. It 
has filled the house, and also the adjoin- 
ing ones, and without doubt will soon be 
building a house for itself. It numbers 
at date one hundred women as members, 
and has a considerable waiting list, and 
money in bank. It comprises all classes 
of self-supporting women — teachers, 
clerks, bookbinders, shirtmakers, etc. The 
entire cost per capita is three dollars per 
week, and its increasing numbers testify 
to the desirability of such a home. Pho- 
tographs of the interior of the rooms show 
as much refinement and taste as the most 
fastidious could desire. Working women 
who would like to organize a similar club 
in Boston are requested to send their 
addresses to Home Club, care Carrier ISTo. 
19, Boston Post Office. 



EDUCATE THE GIBLS. 

"The Principles and Methods of Educat- 
ing our Girls for Parenthood" is the title 
of a paper by 3Irs. Eudora L. Hailmann of 
Laporte, Ind. The successful work of 
Mrs. Hailmann as an educator emphasizes 
the views expressed in this leaflet concern- 
ing the desirability of a special training 
for girls which will make tliem wise 
teachers and mothers. Among other good 
things, she says: 

In our efforts to train the mother in- 
stinct, to bring it under the control of 
insight, i. e., in tlie preparation of young 
women for the science and art of human 
cultui-e, we should open every avenue 
whence light may come, and give them 
control of every instrument of influence, 
from the needle to the pen, from the 
embryo citizen to the ballot that sways 
the world. 



NO SUFFEAGE COMMITTEE. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature, when 
the question of consolidating various com- 
mittees, omitting among others the Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
came up in the Committee on Pules, 
Speaker Meyer disclaimed any intention 
hostile to woman suffrage. Both he and 
Mr. Francis Lowell (late president of the 
Man Suffrage Association) who was rflso a 
a member of the Committee, said that 
when the newspapers treated the proposal 
in that light they were inclined to recon- 
sider their purpose of making the change. 
Speaker Meyer added that there was always 



difiiculty in getting able and influential 
men to serve on the Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee, and that by referring the petition- 
ers to the Committees on Constitutional 
Amendments and Election Laws, tliey 
would receive a hearing before more influ- 
ential committees. There were three pro- 
nounced suffragists on the House Com- 
mittee on Kules, viz.: Messrs. Mellen, of 
Worcester, Jones, of Melrose, and Col. 
Albert Clarke, of Wellesley. These gen- 
tlemen retired for conference, and decided 
not to make any opposition to the pro- 
posed, change, and the report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The result will probably be three suf- 
frage hearings this year instead of one. 



MISSOUEI NOTES. 

The ladies of St. Louis lately had what 
the local papers call a "gala day" 
in listening to an address by Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

Mrs. Hoffman was entertained by Mrs. 
Maud Harris at her beautiful home. In 
response to cards sent out by Mrs. Harris, 
about fifty members of the Equal Suffrage 
Society met from 2 to 5 P. M. to hear Mrs. 
Hoffman discuss questions of the, day. 

Mrs. Hoffman said in substance: 

How often the Bible is perverted, in and 
out of the pulpit! In many places Paul 
acknowledges the propriety and usefulness 
of women teachers. Does he not com- 
mend to the church Phebe, our sist.er," 
and request that she be assisted in carry- 
ing on her work? What do you think 
that work was? Was it crocheting or 
making patchwork quilts? I tell you nay ! 
It was teaching and preaching the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The most wonderful thing about the 
Bible is that it does not teach the subjec- 
tion of women to an unlimited extent. It 
was written in times when a man owned 
his wife, just as he did his dog or horse, 
yet even then God raised up a Deborah 
and a Hulda. 

So ihany women say to me, "I wish I 
had the gift of public speaking." That 
they have not is no excuse for not work- 
ing in the suffrage cause. Any woman 
who can converse can say a word in sea- 
son. She can learn to express a reason 
for the faith that is in her, and in talks 
with family and friends make many con- 
verts. 

Bear in mind, ladies, such facts as must 
be interpreted in favor of our cause. Its 
enemies often say, "If women vote, it will 
bring discord into domestic life." I say 
boldly that it will not. In Wyoming, 
where women have voted twenty-six 
years, divorce suits stand only one-third 
■in ijroportion to the other States in the 
Union. In proportion to contiguous 
States, where women do not vote, divorce 
in Wyoming stands one to four. This is 
trying the case in a very limited way, but 
it is all in our favor. 

Mrs. Minor Meriwether said: 

AThile we are talking of Paul's teaching, 
let nie say its application is uncertain. 
Granted tliat a woman must be in subjec- 
tion to her own husband, that often is the 
reverse of disagreeable. Husbands may, 
many of them, be like my own, a rather 
nice'fellow. But neither Paul nor any one 
else nretends that we must be in subjec- 
tion "to each other's husbands. If we 
submit to taxation without representation 
imposed by a government of men, we are 
in subjection to other people's husbands, 
for which there is no injunction in Scrip- 
ture. 

Mrs. Meriwether's sentiments were 
much applauded. 



Among the contents of this week's 
Woman's Journal are Silent Forces of 
Progress, by Maria L. Baldwin; What we 
Desire for Greek Women, by Callirhoe 
Barren; An American Girl Abroad, by 
Mabel H. Barrows; Women Students at 
Tale; Women in the Churches; Women 
Physicians Abroad; Educational Notes; 
Miss Willard in the Soutli; Cremation 
Growing in Favor; and State Correspond- 
ence from New York, California, New 
Mexico and Missouri. 



NATIONAL SUFFEAGE CONVENTION. 

For the ahove meeting, the Royal Blue 
Line, in connection with the various New 
England railroads, has made a rate of one 
fare and a third for the round trip from all 
principal points in the East to Washington 
and return. This makes fare from Boston 
to Washington and return, §12.67; from 
Worcester, SU.Sl; Providence, §11.67 ; Hart- 
ford, Ct., 811.67; New Haven, $10.67; New 
York, §8.67, and proportionately low fares 
from all other points. ' 

The above rates from Boston, Worcester 
and Providence, apply via Sound Lines to 
New York. AU rail rates are: from Boston, 
$15.31; W'orcester, §14; Providence, §14.40. 
The New York delegation, including Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, will use the Koyal Blue 
Line, and the New England delegates and 
their friends have been invited to join them. 
An illustrated "Guide t& Washington," to- 
gether with further information regarding 
tickets, times of trains, etc., may be secured 
hj' addressing A. J. Simmons, New England 
agent, 211 Washington Street, Boston. 



Especial Offers. 

The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized -world. In order to furnisli the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 
made: 

THE ARMENIANS: 

OR 

The People of Ararat. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 
with illustrations. 
By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D. 

220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 

(Original Price |i.oo.) 

The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 

BY 

REV. M. C. G.^BRIELIAN, M. D. 
48 Pages, with a map. Price, loc. Original price 250 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the w^orld, postpai^d. 

Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 
Forest Grove, Pa. 



Equal 

Suffrage for 1896 
Calendar 

Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the "mount" is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers,. or of 

E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE \ 

Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, j 

The twentv-seventh annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage j 
Association will be held in Association Hall, corner of Boylston and \ 
Berkeley Streets, Boston, beginning Tuesday evening, January 14, and con- \ 
tinuing during the morning, afternoon and evening of Wednesday, January 15. j 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President of the Association, will preside, and 
there will be good music. - i 

The first session on Tuesday Evening, January 14, at 7.45 P. M., will j 
be a Young People's Suffrage Meeting, similar to the bright and sue- ] 
cessful one held last May during Anniversary Week, and the speakers will 1 
include members or graduates of prominent colleges, and other young women 
speakers who are earnest suffragists. Miss Maud Thompson, Miss Mabel E. j 
Adams, of Qiiincy, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, Mr. Fletcher Dobyns, of i 
Harvard University, and Mr. Edson Reifsnyder, of Tufts College, are among j 
those who have promised to participate. The East Boston Choral Society, j 
consisting of seventy voices, conducted by Mr. J. H. Ripley, have gener- 
ously volunteered their services, also Mr. Frederick Jameson, late tenor of St. 
Thomas' church, New York City. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will preside. 

Wednesday Morning, January 15, the annual Business Meeting will 
be held in the same hall at 10 A. M. President's annual address, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore ; Report of Secretary, Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney ; Report 
of Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison ; Report of Chairman of Ex. Com., Mrs. '■ 
J. W. Smith ; Report of Plan of Work Committee, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith ; 
Report of Superintendents of Departments : Fortnightly Meetings, Mrs. 
Livermore ; Parlor Meetings, Mrs. Benedict, for Mrs. Mary Hutchesoii Page ; 
Securing Woman's Days at State and County Fairs, Chautauquas, etc., Mrs. 
Anna S. Brown; Work among Colleges, Miss Cora A. Benneson ; among 
Episcopalians, Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting ; among Universalists, Miss Oliver ; 
among Unitarians, Mrs. S. D. Field ; among Methodists, Mrs. Lauretta 
Richardson ; among Catholics, Airs. Annie G. Alurray ; among Congrega- 
tionalists, Mrs. Elizabeth R. McPherson ; among Presbyterians, Mts. J. M. 
Black ; Suffrage Literature in steamboats and railroad stations, Mrs. Lilias 
B. C. Davenport ; Press, Mrs. Annie T. Auerbach ; Woman's Journal and 
Woman's Colu7nn in Libiaries, Miss Mary Ware Allen ; Election of Officers ; 
Report of Committee on Resolutions ; three-minute reports fi-om local Leagues. 

Wednesday Afternoon (at 2.30 P. M.) will be devoted to a sj-mposium 
on the question, "Do Women Need the Ballot?" Different phases of the 
subject will be presented by representative women and men in ten-minute 
speeches : "Does the teacher need it?" "Does the working woman need it?" 
"Does the professional woman need it?" "Does the mother need it?" "Do 
the Husbands Need It?" etc., etc., and among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Rev. Thomas Scully, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, Rev. Florence 
KoUock, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Miss Mary N. Chase, of Vermont, and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. 

Wednesday Evening (at 7.45 P.M.) there will be addresses 'by John 
Graham Brooks (on " Some Economic Aspects of the Woman Suffrage 
Question"), Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, and Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant. 

The splendid vote cast in favor of woman suffrage at the recent State 
election attests the deep interest felt in the question, and the hosts of our 
allies. We trust that our friends throughout the State will co-operate with 
us in_ making these meetings in every way successful and effective, as they 
promise to be exceptionally interesting. Every League is requested to send 
delegates, and fraternal delegates from the W. C. T. U. and other organiza- 
tions of women who desire the enfranchisement of women will be welcomed. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 
Amanda M. Lougee, 
Harriet E. Turner, 
Francis J. Garrison, 
Co7n?niitee of Jlrra7igeinents. 



Miss ClaeA Barton was sixty-eight 
on Christmas Day, hut she is still able to 
work more hours 'out of the twenty-four 
than most young women, or young men 
either. 

Iowa has ninety-eight clubs in her State 
Federation. The richest is the Des Moines 
Women's Club, with $4,000 in its treasury. 
Tliis club has 189 members, and it intends 
to establish an art gallery in Des Moines. 

The American Purity Alliance will hold 
a Conference in New York City, Jan 14 
and 15, in Assembly Hall, corner Fourth 
Avenue and 22d Sti-eet, beginning Tuesday 
evening. Many valuable papers will be 
presented by eminent speakers. There 
should be a large attendance. 

All the prominent women who have 
expressed tliemselves in regard to tlie 
Venezuelan question are united in de- 
ploring the possibility of war. Peace 
principles are instinctive with the sex, 
and with women's' advancement will 
surely come an increasing sentiment for 
arbitration. — Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph. 

The descendants of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison worthily bear up his honored name; 
and his grandson, Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard of Harvard University, will be 
heard with interest at the Toung Peo- 
ple's meeting next Tuesday evening, at 
the opening of the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., in Association 
Hall. 

Mrs- Emma Walker Herr, of Lexington, 
was elected enrolling clerk of the Ken- 
tucky Senate on Jan. 7, by acclaim. She 
is the first woman ever elected to the 
position. Mrs. G. E. Shelton, of Adair 
County, has been nominated for State 
librarian by the Republican caucus. The 
nomination is equivalent to an election. 

The Republican Convention of Wayne 
County, Iowa, nominated Miss Carrie 
Goodell for County Superintendent of 
Schools over four opponents. She was 
elected, despite the fact that a number of 
her party voters withheld their support 
simply because of her sex. The AUerton 
News commends Miss Goodell as a woman 
of fine abilities and character, and pre- 
dicts that she will make the most efficient 
superintendent the county has had for 
years. 

Miss Annie S. Peck gave a lecture on 
mountain climbing last week in Asso- 
ciation Hall in this city, describing her 
ascent of the Matterhorn. The lecture 
has called out most complimentary reports 
in the Boston daily papers. It was illus- 
trated with magnificent views. Many of 
these were taken by Miss Peck herself, 
and a large number of the others were 
entirely new on this continent, having 
been made by a husband and wife who 
ascended the mountain two days before 
Miss Peck did, on their wedding trip. 
Miss Peck is a member of the A. C. A. 
and a woman of unusual ability. Her 
lectures on Greece were much enjoyed 
last year, but the present lecture is pro- 
nounced far finer by those who heard it 
She will address the College Club next 
Monday afternoon, on "Olympia." Miss 
Peck's present address is 865 2Sr. Main 
Street, Providence, B,. I. 



Miss Geetkudb Hopkins, of Cleveland, 
O., was recently appointed official stenogra- 
pher of the Cuyahoga County Common 
Pleas Court. She has been engaged in 
stenograpliy and typewriting for four 
years. She has reported a number of 
important cases in the courts, and has 
earned the reputation of being one of the 



most proficient stenographers in the 
county, especially at court work. Miss 
Hopkins is described as a pretty and ac- 
complished young woman, who keeps 
house in a cosy little home for two 
younger sisters and a little brother, their 
parents being dead. She is a good speci- 
men of "the new woman." 
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MASSACHUSETTS AUNTJAL MEETING. 

The Massachusetts Annual Meeting this 
year surpassed any one that has been held 
in this city for several years past in size 
and variety of audiences, in number and 
weight of speakers, and in the interest and 
enthusiasm manifested. Beginning with 
the excellent "Fortnightly Meeting" on 
Tuesday afternoon, . ably addressed by 
Kev. Florence Kollock, which crowded 
the sirffirage parlors, No. 3 Park Street, it 
was followed by a most brilliant and joy- 
ous "Young- People's Meeting," which 
filled Association Hall, while the platform 
was crowded with young men and women 
speakers and the seventy members of the 
East Boston Choral Society. The fresh, 
bright, earnest addresses of Fletcher 
Dobyns and Oswald Garrison Villard of 
Harvard University, of Miss Mabel E. 
Adams of Quincy, of Maude Thompson of 
Wellesley and Edwin Keifsnyder of Tufts 
College, delighted the audience, and were 
enlivened and punctuated by the effective 
harmony of the chorus. 

The business meeting on Wednesday 
morning was well attended. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
still larger attendance. It adopted spirited 
resolutions, and listened with delight to 
addresses by Kev. Thomas Scully and 
Miss Mary N. Chase, of Vermont. Then 
followed a lively symposium, in which 
Miss Kollock, Mrs. P. C. Wilson, Miss 
Olive Amies, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. 
Emily J. Fifield, Mrs. Anna Christy Fall, 
and William Lloyd Garrison partici- 
pated. 

At the evening session the public 
interest culminated in a great audience, 
which filled every seat on floor, platform 
and gallery, while many were obliged to 
stand. Prayer by Rev. Charles G. Ames 
was followed by addresses by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, John Graham Brooks, Kev. 
Philip S. Moxom, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. A 
very fine male quartette and a beautiful 
solo singer, Miss Linn, with piano accom- 
paniment, added greatly to the interest of 
the meeting. It was after ten o'clock 
when the great audience united in singing 
the old long-metre doxology, and slowly 
dispersed. 

The Boston Standard said of the Young 
People's Meeting: 

"Every seat upon the floor and gallery 



was occupied with representatives of the 
best people in the community." 

The Boston Globe said: 

"The speakers were indeed young, and 
the fact that nearly all were either college 
graduates or students is significant, for it 
shows that the suffrage movement is being 
grafted into the universities, and will, 
therefore, have a wider range to reach the 
young men and women who will be the 
thinkers of the next generation than it 
could through any other channel." 

Even the Boston Herald said : 

"People who think the woman suffrage 
movement is in a comatose or dying state 
should have been present last evening at 
Association Hall." 

If woman suffrage is indeed a "lost 
cause" in Massachusetts, it has a surpris- 
ing way of showing unexampled vitality 
and progress. 11. b. b. 



STONES FBOM A GLASS HOUSE. 

Not long ago, the Massachusetts remon- 
strants took certain extracts from an 
article by Col. T. W. Higginson, put them 
together without any asterisks to show 
where they had omitted important pas- 
sages, and circulated this garbled version 
of the Colonel's utterances, to influence 
people against equal suffrage. Col. Hig- 
ginson publicly protested against being 
thus misquoted; but the remonstrants, so 
far as we are aware, neither acknowledged 
themselves in fault nor professed peni- 
tence. It is interesting to note that the 
persons and papers most scandalized by 
Miss Anthony's alleged misquotation of 
President Eliot are the very ones that 
had not a word of rebuke for the remon- 
strants on that occasion. — Woman's 
Journal. 



The island of Guernsey has adopted the 
State regulation of - vice. The London 
Methodist Times says this was literally a 
"deed of darkness," since the measure 
was passed by the Legislature while the 
shades of evening were closing in ain un- 
lighted chamber. The vote stood 18 to 16, 
members of the Koyal Court, by whom 
the proposed law was drafted, deputies by 
whom it was suggested, and several 
parochial rectors constituting the bulk of 
the affirmative. That the parochial rectors 
should have voted for such a law is. 
especially instructive. Hitherto the 
women have generally had the aid of the 
ministers in opposing the licensing of 
prostitution. When even ministers are 
induced to support this evil legislation, it 
is high time that the women had votes to 
represent their own opinions. The Guern- 
sey Legislature also voted that solicitation 
by women should be punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. An amendment to 
make solicitation by men punishable also 
was defeated. 



Lucy Stone used to say, "Boys are like 
vinegar; the more mother they have in 
them, the sharper they are." 



Miss Emma S. Whitney served so accept- 
ably as recording clerk of the Ohio House 
of Kepresentatives during its last session 
that she has been reelected. 

The reports from the local Leagues 
were most of them unavoidably crowded 
out at the Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. It is requested that all 
these reports be sent to the Woman's 
Journal, where a summary of them will 
be published, for the benefit of many who 
were disappointed in not hearing them. 

Peincess Li, the wife of Viceroy Li- 
Hung-Chang, is fifty years old, but is 
said to look twenty years younger. Her 
feet have been tortured to such smallness 
that she cannot walk, and has to be carried 
about in a chair— a magnificent one, of 
course — yet she owns a thousand pairs of 
shoes. Her husband's wealth enables her 
to have nearly one thousand silk dresses, 
and she can select from five hundred furs 
in winter. 

Miss Doea Kahn, a California girl, is 
said to be the first American or English 
woman who has ever reached eighty de- 
grees north latitude. The event was 
marked by planting the stars and stripes 
on the island of Spitzbei-gen, the region of 
perpetual snow and ice, by the venture- 
some and patriotic San Francisco girl, 
amidst the enthusiasm of flftj'-two 
European scientists who composed the 
excursion party. 

The committee of the Hebdomadal 
Council, Oxford, England, which is ex- 
pected to report this term on the subject 
of university degrees for women, has 
received, among other favorable memo- 
rials, two from representative educational 
bodies, the Girls' Public School Company, 
whose petition was signed by 34 out of a 
total of 36 head-mistresses, and the Church 
Schools Company, 18 of whose 24 head- 
mistresses signed the memorial. 

Miss Helen A. Whittieb, of Lowell, 
Mass., is president of the company that 
operates the Whittier cotton mills, located 
on the Chattahoochee Kiver, six miles 
from Atlanta, Ga. On Jan. 6, she pressed 
an electric button and put the spindles in 
operation, opening another industry for 
Georgia, and giving employment to be- 
tween 300 and 400 persons. The building 
of the mills was begun last spring. They 
have 10,000 spindles and one of the best 
equipped plants in the country. 

Lady Heney Someeset writes to the 
Union Signal, from London: "Our hearts 
are wrung day by day by the terrible news 
from Armenia, and by our utter impotency 
to get any movement made for the rescue 
of these unhappy victims. Great meetings 
are to be held this week. God gi-ant that 
some good may arise, and may the time 
soon come when England, fearless of con- 
sequences, shall honorably carry out her 
obligations, kad protect those who have 
no help against the most barbarous nation 
that disgraces our modern times!" 
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THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

Ought the women to vote ? Why, yes, to he 
sure, 

For where is the ill that no woman can cure . 
Just give her a chance, and she comes to the 
front : 

Where there's work to be done, her sex bears 
the brunt. 

Pray, how would our churches their pastors 
support ? 

Who'd get up the suppers when money runs 
short? 

Who'd furnish the parsonage, or pay for the 

steeple, ^ 
If only the men could be counted as "people > 

And what would become of the male saints 

and sinners, 
Without e'er a woman to cook them their 

dinners ? 

Tact joined with talent may write us a book, 
But only a genius can be a good cook. 

A man has his one occupation to learn, 
And day after day to the same work may 
turn; 

But woman a thousand and one things must 
do. 

And keep her old arts while each day learn- 
ing new. 

The children are started ofe early to school. 
The household accounts kept according to 
rule. 

And washing and ironing and scrubbing 

and baking 
Go on whether baby is sleeping or waking. . 

The socks must be mended, the buttons 
sewed on. 

Though short be the hours from bedtime till 
dawn ; 

There are books to be read, and the latest 
Review, 

And Butterich to study for styles that are 
new. 

There's a temperance meeting, a club or the 
grange. 

Coming every few weeks by way of a change ; 
With essays to write or speeches to make, 
Which can all be thought out while baking 
the cake. 

Or if she, perchance, resides in the city, 
There are hundreds of children demanding 
her pity. 

So she takes mission classes or visits the 
slums, 

And helps her poor sisters to make them- 
selves homes. 

She studies the best way of cleaning the 
streets, 

And goes on, nothing daunted by countless 
defeats, 

To loose all the knots by which men are per- 
plexed. 

Just by doing the thing that she ought to do 
next. 

When money is wanted to compass her ends. 
She begs without scruple from all of her 
friends. 

And sometimes improves her financial con- 
dition 

By impressing the press for a "Woman's 
Edition." 

O men, who expect all our sex to adore you, 
Have you no faith in the mothers that bore 
you? 

Think you that the woman who nurtures a 
man 

Counts for less than her son in the All- 
Father's plan? 

Then honor your mothers and give them 
their dues, 

Let them go to the polls and vote if they 
choose ; 



For she who a thousand and one things can 

Will no°t be quite crushed by a thousand and 
two. 



OUR POLITICAL SUPEEIOKS. 

A certain Louis Gordon, formerly Gor- 
donsky, has been on trial in Kew York 
for arson. According to the N^ew York 
papers, when Assistant District-Attorney 
Davis cross-examined him, — 

Gordon denied many of the statements 
he had sworn to before the Are marshal 
after his factory, No. 21 AValker Street, 
was burned down. In a burst of anger he 
exclaimed: "I had no motive to burn my 
place, as I was making money rapidly at 
that time." ^ . ^, 

"Don't you know the uncertainty ot the 
Tarifi bill in Congress then made all busi- 
ness dull?" Mr. Davis asked. 

"I don't know what you mean by the 
Tariff bill," said Gordon. 

"Do you know what Congress is?" 

"Xo." 

"What is the capital of the Umted 
States?" 

"I don't know." 

"Is this a kingdom or a republic?" 
"I don't know." 

"Who is our ruler — a king or a presi- 
dent?" 

"I don't know. I heard we had a 
president." 

Gordon declared he had been a citizen 
of this country for more than four years. 
He could not tell the name- of the capital 
of this State or of its governor, i^either 
could he tell the name of the former 
mayor, but knew the present mayor's 
name because he had been asked to vote 
for him, and had heard that he had been 
elected. He said he had not time to read 
the newspapers. His time was occupied 
making money. 

This intelligent citizen is the political 
superior of Clara Barton, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and all the best 
and wisest women of America. Even the 
N'ew York World is struck by the incon- 
gruity, and says: 

The attention of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony and others is 
called to the fact that Louis Gordon, a 
voting citizen of the United States, did 
not know whether he lived in a monarchy 
or a republic. a. s. b. 



taking on terribly." She added that the 
letter" had come in the middle of the 
afternoon; that, going out to the bam 
soon after, she had heard a loud noise of 
mourning and lamentation — "I never 
heard such a sound in my life," said the 

girl. She had found sitting on the 

steps, lifting up his voice in weeping. 

The letter brought word that his step- 
father's house had been burned, with his 
step-father in it; the whole village had 
been destroyed, and there was no news of 
his mother. She had probably been car- 
ried ot^ by the Kurds. "I knew how it 
would be," he said, with a black look; 
"my mother, she kind of good-looking; I 
kneV they not going to kill her. But bet- 
ter they kill her!" 

The first outburst over, he goes about 
his work in dumb despair, his usually 
cheerful face overclouded, his eyes red 
with crying. Multiply this instance by 
thousands, and you get some faint idea of 
the state of mind of the Armenians in this 
country. For the attempt at consolation 
in the letter from his brother which 
brought the bad news was sadder than 
the news itself: "Do not grieve too 
much," the brother wrote, "for this is 
not our case only, but that of our whole 
nation." Alice Stone Blackweli,. 



AN ARMENIAN INCIDENT. 

An incident that has just happened in 
the household ot the editor of the 
Woman's Column illustrates the wide- 
spread misery caused by the Armenian 
atrocities. 

For the last eight months we have 
employed as our hired man a young Arme- 
nian from the neighborhood of Harpoot, 
Though poor and illiterate, he has earned 
not only the good-will but the respect of 
the family by his honesty, good-nature, 
and sterling qualities. Our old Irish cook, 
a good woman and a shrewd observer, 
said, after a summer's experience of him: 
"That's a real good boy. He won't tell a 
lie, and you never hear a bad word out of 
his mouth." 

Ever since the news of the Harpoot 
massacre, he has been in great anxiety 
about his mother and sister, vrho lived in 
a little village near that city. 

On my return home the other night 
our second girl met me with a grave face 

"Oh," she said, " has heard from 

his family, and the poor fellow has been 



DUMAS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

About four days before the death of 
the younger Dumas, he addressed the 
following letter to Madame Maria Szelya- 
Loevy, a leader of the equal rights party 
in France : 

I desire that the civic and political 
rights of woman should be exactly the 
same as those of man, since her duties 
are the same. Does she not pay taxes 
as the man? Is she not prosecuted like 
the man if she does not pay her taxes? If 
she does not settle her indebtedness, or pay 
her rent, is not her property attached and 
sold like a man's? If she steals ribbon or 
ace in a store, is she not arrested and 
bi'ought into court? Just think, Jeanne 
d'Arc could not have voted for a town 
councillor of Domremy in this beautiful 
France, "which she saved ! We are proud of 
our illustrious authoresses, like Mme. de 
Sevigne, Mme. de Stael and Mme. Sand, 
but we do not grant them the same rights 
which we give to their liveried coachmen. 
We give to the young girls the same edu- 
cation as to young men; we have erected 
expensive academies, wherein they be- 
come teachers, and go forth upon their 
vocation of spreading lig)it and truth on 
all historic, economic, political and scien- 
tific questions of the age, and on the day 
■when there is an occasion to show the 
progress of their intelligence, on the day 
of an election, when the interests of the 
country are deeply involved, they are 
requested to stay at home, and their janitor 
or man-servant goes out to vote. Some 
claim that they are inferior to man be- 
cause they are dispensed from serving 
their country on the battlefield. But they 
are not dispensed from bearing children, 
without whom there could be no soldiers; 
from nursing and educating them for 
years, only in order to suffer when they 
see their offspring sent to the frontier, or 
still further, into a service more cruel 
than slavery. All the arguments oppos- 
ing woman's admission to elective fran- 
chise are remains of the old Roman code of 
laws, which the law of nature will super- 
sede at an early day. Is not a woman a 
thinking and acting being, of the same 
origin as the man? Do we not admire 
her in the holy relations of mother and 
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wife? Do we not crowd on her as many 
burdens and in many cases more responsi- 
bility than upon man? Yes, and again 
yes. Therefore we should declare her, 
and make her, civilly and politically the 
equal of man. As to her social and moral 
equality there is no doubt whatever; she 
takes care of that herself, and according 
to the way things are now going it will 
not take her long. Those who wanted 
freedom for men were great fools not to 
consider that the same freedom should 
have been given to women. 



BESOLUnONS AKD OITICEES. 

At the 27th Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., the following 
resolutions, among others, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That we congratulate the 
friends of equal rights upon the admission 
to the Union of a third woman suffrage 
State; upon the extension of full suffrage to 
women, both married and single, in So. Aus- 
tralia ; and upon the fact that in the so-called 
"referendum" In Massachusetts 22,204 wom- 
en voted for suffrage, and only 864 women 
against it. In 238 out of 322 towns not one 
woman voted in the negative, although the 
jian Sulirage Association covered the fences 
throughout the State with pSsters urging 
women to vote "No." 

~2. Whereas, the returns show that we only 
need to convert twenty per cent more of the 
male voters in order to have a majority ; and 

"SVhereas, public sentiment is growing 
rapidly, and grows faster the more the sub- 
ject is discussed, therefore 

Resolved,. That we petition the Legislature 
to give us a real instead of a sham referen- 
dum, by submitting to the voters a constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising women. 

3. Resolved, That our thanks are hereby 
extended to the 109,204 citizens of Massa- 
chusetts who voted for woman suffrage last 
November. 

4. Whereas, every State and Territory in 
the Union except Alaska is now organized 
for woman suffrage work, and "Organiza- 
tion" is the watchword of the hour, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That we make organization the 
leading feature of our work during the com- 
ing year. 

5. Whereas, a war ^rith England would be 
an international calamity, which ought to 
be incurred only for the gravest reasons, 
and 

Whereas, the voice of women ought to be 
for peace, wherever peace is compatible with 
honor, therefore 

Resolved, That we favor arbitration in a 
settlement of the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and Guiana, especially since 
Venezuela is a chaotic military despotism, 
and Guiana a civilized, orderly, progressive 
community, where women vote on equal 
terms with men. 



EQUAL BIGHTS IK ABIZONA. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns writes to the 
Woman's Journal of the recent Territorial 
Woman Suffrage Convention in Arizona: 

"Gov. L. C. Hughes made an eloquent 
opening address. He is an ardent suffraist, 
and stands loyally and staunchly for this 
cause. No amount of opposition, no 
political consideration, can swerve him 
from his advocacy. 

"Mrs. L. C. Hughes, wife of the governor, 
was elected president. She has been 
prominent in all the suffrage work in the 
Legislature and in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, her efforts always aided and 
stimulated by her husband's sympathy. 
He loves to boast that he converted her 
to this doctrine. They were students 
together at Meadville, Pa., and engaged in 
a debate on woman suffrage — she on the 
negative. The governor insists that she 
was so thoroughly beaten in the argument 
that she immediately relinquished her 



position. She does a great deal of work 
on their able daily paper. The Star. But 
with all her activities she is a devoted 
mother and wife, and an excellent house, 
keeper. Her domestic 'wheels go round' 
with the smoothness that comes of the 
touch of a capable hand. Her daughter, 
a brilliant girl, a graduate of two schools, 
is a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. If I return to Arizona, 
as is now planned, Mrs. Hughes will ac- 
company me, speaking in all the meetings 
and organizing local clubs." 



EDUCATION m CITIZENSHIP. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, of Har- 
vard University, said at a recent equal 
suffrage meeting: 

Education is the foundation of good 
government. Education is more wide- 
spread in America than in any other 
country. Why, then, do we hear general 
complaint that the public machinery is 
not working well? There is hardly a city 
in the United States where the govern- 
ment is honest. The reason is that so 
many men do not feel their responsibility 
as voters. It is common to read that the 
storm kept people away from the polls; 
that not half of the men registered voted. 
We want women to learn, during these 
long years of waiting, tbat the ballot is a 
duty. 

The trouble is not with our form of 
government. Our constitution is as good 
as it ever was; but it is a long way down 
hill from George Washington to Grover 
Cleveland — a long way from the public 
men of that time to the public men of this. 

Those of us who study and teach the 
science of government are trying to teach 
this— the responsibility of citizenship. 
The question is. How shall we teach it 
best to women? I answer. Side by side 
with men. We have given women greater 
and greater freedom, and it has uot been 
abused. Carry the principle out. Let 
women sit side by side with men always — 
in the school and in the college. Speak- 
ing from my own experience as an educa- 
tor, I can say that I do not know anything 
which would so quickly raise the moral 
tone of Harvard as the admission of 
women and the inspiration of their pres- 
ence. That is my plea to-night — that 
you should educate women not only on 
broad general principles, but also in 
civics and citizenship, side by side with 
men. Then and not till then shall sve 
have this republic such as its founders 
wished it to be. 



WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 

Mr. Fletcher Dobyns, of Harvard Col- 
lege, said at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetss W. S. A. : 

The more people there are who have a 
voice in the government, the more con- 
siderations public men will have to take 
account of in their action. At first, the 
ruler was one man, and he consulted only 
his own interests. Then government was 
widened a little and extended to a ruling 
class, and they consulted their own inter- 
ests. More classes were admitted, one 
after another, and more interests had to 
be taken into consideration. Now the 
legislator cannot think only of his own 
interests. He must think also, "How 
will this affect the farmers, the traders, 
the manufacturers, the workingmen?" 
But we are told that all interests are now 
represented. Is that true? This is the 
crucial point. Do women cherish certain 
interests and ideas more than men do? 
Do they have their own distinct point of 
view? If so, to admit them would make 
government broader and stronger and 
more truly representative. Even our 



strongest opponents admit that women 
look at many things from a standpoint of 
their own. They say that women would 
try for all sorts of moral legislation, and 
we should find ourselves under a regime of 
"Sunday-school polities." One of my 
friends told me the other day that he was 
opposed to woman suffrage because women 
would consider too much the private 
character of a candidate, and if he were a 
man of corrupt private life they would 
vote against him, even though he might 
be a most useful man politically. That is 
true, and it is an argument for woman 
suffrage. 

If women do represent a special point 
of view, the analogy of all history shows 
that their vote would be beneficial. The 
combined wisdom of all gives the best 
government. What point of view do 
women represent? The moral point of 
view. That element greatly needs to be 
represented in the politics of this nation. 
It is only a few years since Senator Ingalls 
declared boldly that morality in politics 
was an iridescent dream ; that it was folly 
to think the Ten Commandments or the 
Golden Eule could be allowed any influ- 
ence in practical politics. There could be 
nothing more wholesome than for our 
politicians to have to reckon with the 
moral sense of American women. 



NATIONAL SUFFEAGE CONVENTION. 

For the above meeting, the Eoyal Blue 
Line, in connection with the various New 
England railroads, has made a rate of one 
fare and a third for the round trip from all 
principal points in the East to Washington 
and return. This makes fare from Boston 
to Washington and return, $12.67 ; from 
Worcester, $11.34; Providence, $11.67 ; Hart- 
ford, Ct., $11.67; New Haven, §10.67; New 
York, $8.67, and proportionately low fares 
from all other points. 

The above rates from Boston, Worcester 
and Providence, apply via Sound Lines to 
New York. All rail rates are: from Boston, 
$15.34; Worcester, $14; Providence, $14.40. 
The New York delegation, including Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, will use the Eoyal Blue 
Line, and the New England delegates and 
their friends have been invited to join them. 
An Illustrated "Guide to Washington," to- 
gether with further information regarding 
tickets, times of trains, etc., may be secured 
by addressing A. J. Simmons, New England 
agent, 211 Washington Street. Boston. 

Not a single disreputable woman is re- 
ported to have registered in Boston; but 
the anti-suffragists will doubtless continue 
to hold on to their favorite scarecrow till 
it drops to pieces from sheer antiquity. — 
Warren (Mass.) Herald, 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 



Equal 

Suffrage for 1896 
Calendar 

. Mounted In the centre of a neatly designed Ixiard 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suif rage, carefully 
selected from the liest authors. On the reverse 
side of the "mount" is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 

E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publisliers and Printers, 
146 West 23<J Street, N. Y 
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MBS. Ormiston Chant addressed the in- 
mates of the reformatory prison for wom- 
en at Sherborn, Mass., on the first Sunday 
of the month. She gives the highest 
praise to the management. 

Miss Laurence Tadema, the daughter 
of -Uma-Tadema, has written one fairly 
successful book, "The Crucifix." Slie has 
just completed a translation of Maater- 
linck's plays, for which she has written a 
preface that is said to possess exceptional 
literary merit. Miss Tadema is not yet 
twenty-five years of age, and is an artist 
as well as a writer. 

Miss Lillian Gordon Pym, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Pym of the Boston 
Herald composing room staff, received the 
degree of L. R. A. M. from the Royal 
Academy of Music at the examination 
held last week. Miss Pym is about fifteen, 
and is the youngest student by some 
years to secure such distinction from the 
Koyal Academy. She showed remarkable 
proficiency as a child pianist when she ap- 
peared in public in Boston a few years ago. 

Mrs. M. Wolsteniiolme edits the Wo- 
man's. Voice, at Sydney, New South Wales. 
Its motto is, "Democratic but not revolu- 
tionary, womanly but not weak, fearless 
without effrontery, liberal without li- 
cense." The Abbeville (S. C.) iledium 
says: "The struggle for equal rights for 
women is not conjined to our State, but is 
going on throughout the world among the 
most enlightened people. The Voice is 
an advocate of suffrage, and the question 
seems to be a live one in those localities." 

Miss Isabel Worrell Ball of the To- 
peka Capital was recently accorded the 
privileges of the press gallery of Congress. 
The Washington Star says the opposition 
of the conservative element in the ranks 
of the journalists has been so marked in 
regard to the admission of women corre- 
spondents that, although there was no 
flaw in Miss Ball's claim to a seat, they 
obscured the disagreeable fact of her 
admission as much as possible by having 
her name put in the printed lists simply 
as I. A¥. Ball. 

It can hardly be urged much longer, at 
least in England, that women should not 
be enfranchised because they are exempt 
from military duty. Miss J. A. Gray, 
acting supei'intendent of nurses, and a 
dame of the Order of the Royal Red Cross, 
who has in former years done good ser- 
vice with the troops in Zululand and 
Egypt, has been ordered to be in readiness 
to embark for Ashantee, and it is antici- 
pated that she will be accompanied by 
other nursing sisters to work in the hos- 
pitals. 

Mrs. F. a. W. Shimer, principal and 
founder of the Mount Carroll (111.) Female 
Seminary, has given the seminary prop- 
erty, valued at §100,000, together with 
$150,000 for endowment purposes, to the 
University of Chicago for a preparatory 
school for that institution. The seminary 
is one of the oldest of Western women's 
colleges, having been founded about 
forty-two years ago. It numbers among 
its alumnse many prominent women, not 
only of Illinois, but of many surrounding 
States. It has a campus of twenty-five 
acres, and three or four commodious mod- 
ern buildings. 



ABSTJED DE. HAWTHORNE. 
Rev. Dr. Hawthorne, of the First Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., lately made a 
vehement attack in his pulpit on the "de- 
generate women" who celebrated Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton's 80th birthday. 
Dr. Hawthorne demanded : 

What would be the condition 
country if all of 
them? 



this 
like 



of 

our women were 
Marriage would no longer be 
sacred: motherhood would everywhere be 
despised; home would be joyless; chivalry 
would disappear; both private and public 
worship would perish; and discord and 
diabolism would reign from ocean to 
ocean. 

Since Mrs. Stanton has brought iip an 
uncommonly healthy and handsome family 
of five sons and two daughters, it is not 
easy to see why motherhood should be 
despised if all women were like her. If all 
men were like the erratic Dr. Hawthorne, 
"discord and diabolism" would be much 
more likely to reign "from ocean to 
ocean." His latest utterances have stirred 
even the anti-suffrage press to mirth. 



GAMES FOE GIELS. 



Miss Clara G. Baer, director of physical 
education at Newcomb College, Jsew 
Orleans, has issued a booklet, in which 
two games for the gymnasium, "Bas- 
quette," or basket ball, and "Jfewcomb" 
are described and rules given for playing. 
Regarding "Newcomb," which she origi- 
nated. Miss Baer says: 

This game was the outgrowth of a de- 
mand on the part of the members of the 
class of '95 of the jSTewcomb College to 
become initiated in the handling of the 
basket ball. We had ordered a set of 
baskets, and while patiently waiting their 
arrival, the substitute was inaugurated. 
Since then I have found it an excellent 
means of keeping large classes interested 
in comparatively little space. This is 
scarcely practicable in basketball when, in 
a room say 32x42, about forty pupils wish 
to engage in the sport. As no apparatus 
is required beyond an ordinary light foot- 
ball, it is practically within the reach of 
every one. 

Miss Baer is a graduate of the Posse 
Gymnasium of this city, and has for 
several years directed a ladies' class of the 
Southern Athletic Club of New Orleans. 



bill was again introduced to fix the age at 
eighteen, and numerous petitipns from 
every part of the State in its favor were 
sent in to both houses. The Senate 
committee to which it was referred 
promptly reported, recommending in- 
definite postponement: but through the 
efforts of its friends it was again referred, 
and finally, after being amended to mate 
the age fifteen, it passed the Senate 
unanimously; but even this bill was not 
allowed to come to a vote in the House. 



A YOUNG OLD LADY. 

Frances Willard is making a journey, 
through the South. She says: "In Nash- 
ville I had the honor of a call from Miss 
Jane Thomas, who declares she 'feels as 
young as she did at fifty.' She goes on 
the street cars by herself for miles, makes 
bridal pincushions that exhaust twelve 
papers of pins, makes famous rag dollies 
for the little ones, and has a fame in all 
this region for her intelligence and in- 
genuity. She is a devoted white-ribboner, 
and attributes her life-long good health 
and bright spirits to the fact that she 
'never thinks of herself.' " 



AGE OF PEOTECTION IN IOWA. 

The White Cross Society of Iowa, Chas. 
E. Shelton, of Burlington, president, is at 
work in behalf of a bill to raise the age of 
protection for girls to eighteen, limiting 
its application to men and boys over 
eighteen, and thus giving equal protection 
to both sexes. This bill will be presented 
as early as possible after the Legislature 
convenes. Strong resolutions favoring its 
passage have been passed by the State 
conventions of many leading religious 
denominations, and of the Young People's 
Society of Christian Endeavor and the 
Epworth League, and the White Cross 
Society has issued an appeal urging active 
personal work in every locality. 

Up to 1886, the age of protection for 
girls in Iowa was ten years. In 188G, a 
bill was presented to raise it to eighteen; 
but it met with such opposition that the 
age could only be raised to thirteen, at 
which it now stands. 

At the last session of the Legislature a 



MES. HALL'S LECTUEES. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall will de- 
liver a series of lectures in Boston and 
vicinity, beginning with Attleboro, where 
she will read "Personal Reminiscences of 
Distinguished People" before the new 
Round Table Club. On March 25 she will 
give the same lecture at Manchester, 
N. H., to the Ladies' Benevolent Society. 
On March 27 she will read an essay, pre- 
pared especially for the purpose, before 
the Metaphysical Club of Boston. Mrs. 
Hall still has some open dates for this 
trip, and clubs or societies desiring to 
secure her services, should address her at 
her home in Plainfield, N. J. Her lecture 
on "The Political Position of Women in 
England" is of special interest just now. 
Her other lectures are Ceremonial and 
Social Observances of Primitive Peoples; 
Pageants and Ceremonials of Ancient 
Times; Social Usages; One Hundred and 
One Mistakes; The English Language as^ 
it is Spoken in the Best Society; The Art 
of Conversation; The Civilized Man and 
the Savage; Whittier and the Anti-Slav- 
ery Period; General Francis Marion and 
the Huguenots of South Carolina; The In- 
fluence of the Press on Manners and Mor- 
als; Byron and the Heroes of the Greek 
Revolution; Personal Reminiscences of 
Distinguished People; The Kindergarten, 
its True Aim and Scope; Equal Rights; 
Recent Objections Answered; The PoUti- 
cal Position of Women in England; The 
Judgment of Minerva (A Farce). 



In response to a very general expression- 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph,, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers- 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages- 
renews her own subscription, and sends- 
two new subscribers. 
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In the U. S. Senate, Hon. George F. 
Hoar has presented a joint resolution for 
a Constitutional Amendment admitting 
women to suiTrage. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Miss Blackwell, and 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith are attending the 
meetings of the National-American W. S. 
A. in Washington this week. 

Sir John Gorst, M. P. for Cambridge, 
England, is going to appoint two ladies to 
be "Associate Inspectors of Schools," the 
first time such an appointment has been 
made. It is a life position, beginning at 
£250 a year, rising to £800. The work 
will be inspecting board schools. 

Any woman having an article invented 
by a woman, and willing to lend it for the 
"Women's Exhibit at the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial, is requested to address Eleanor C. 
Eatterman, Chairman Women's Patents 
and Inventions Committee, Nashville, 
Tenn. The committee promises to secure 
all articles from damage, and to see that 
at the close of the Exposition they are 
promptly returned. 

At a meeting of the Boston Municipal 
League last Tuesday evening, "propor- 
tional representation" was ably advocated 
by Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
formerly president of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and was en- 
dorsed by Mayor Quincy. But none of 
the speakers seem to have alluded to the 
fact that one-half of the citizens and tax- 
payers of Boston have no representation 
whatever, because they are women. In 
view of this glaring omission, the talk 
was like the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet 
omitted. 



THE FOKTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will be held at the Woman Sugrage 
Parlors, No. 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, 
Jan. 28, at 2.80 P. M. 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, editor of The 
Christian Begister, will lecture on "The 
Greece of To-day, with Special Reference 
to the Life and Development of Women." 
This is one of a series of four lectures on 
Greece, given by Mr. Barrows, and it is 
pronounced by those who have heard them 
all to be the most interesting and instruc- 
tive of the entire series. 

Miss Alice May Hoitt, of Lynn, a verA 
tine contralto, will be the soloist of the 
afternoon. 



The "mite-boxes" that were opened at 
the last Fortnightly yielded $158. Several 
have not yet been brought in, and it is 
desired that they shall be returned next 
Tuesday, that the account may be closed, 
and the way opened for a new venture. 
Tea will be served at the close. 

Maey a. Livekmoee, President. 



WOMAN SXJFFBAGE MEANS PEACE. 

"War is the game of Kings," said Vol- 
taire. With equal truth we may add, 
"War is the game of politicians." 

The two great political parties of the 
United States are at present engaged in a 
disgraceful scramble for "jingo" pre- 
eminence. Certain ambitious Republican 
politicians, led by Senators Lodge, Chand- 
ler, and Davis, having sought to make 
political capital by censorious criticism of 
the foreign policy of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, have been adroitly flanked by 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney, 
who have induced Congress to interfere 
in a South American boundary dispute, of 
a hundred years' standing, between British 
Guiana and its northwestern neighbor. 
The Monroe doctrine has been invoked 
and distorted to constitute a pretext, and 
the newspaper press of the country, with 
some noble exceptions, have vied with 
each other in arousing the war spirit 
latent in a peaceful, industrial community. 

But it never would do to let the Demo- 
crats stand before the country as the 
champions of a "national policy." So 
Lodge hastens to bid higher, by proposing 
to borrow one hundred million dollars for 
investment in munitions of war, at a time 
when no one wants to fight us, and when 
our revenues are falling short of current 
expenses. This enormous sum, added to 
our pensions, would make two hundred 
-and fifty million dollars taxes for war 
expenses in a single year — a far larger 
sum than the cost of any European stand- 
ing army. But Senator Davis outbids 
Senator Lodge. He proposes to establish 
a protectorate of all American national- 
ities, although they have not asked and 
do not desire our protection. 

All this is an object-lesson in the need 
of woman suffrage. It proves that a 
political society of men alone cannot be 
trusted to keep the peace. There are 
only two classes of our citizens who can 
be relied upon to vote against war, (1) the 
old soldiers. North and South, who agree 
with Gen. Sherman that "war is hell," 
and, (2) the women, who have faced death 
in giving birth to our citizens, and who 
have spent their lives in rearing them to 
maturity. These two classes appreciate 
most keenly the value of human life, and 
the horrible brutality of wliolesale mur- 
der. But alas! the veterans are dying 
fast, and women are disfranchised. A 
new generation has to learn the old lesson, 
"Blessed are the peacemakers," by sad 
experience. 



Every class that votes, in the long run 
makes itself felt in the government. 
Women, as a class, are less belligerent 
than men, therefore we need the united 
votes of men and women to ensure inter- 
national peace. Heney B. Blackwell. 



Miss Htjtchins, of Big Rapids, Mich., 
has patented an improvement on the 
bicycle tire now in use. In the middle of 
the rim is a groove into which is fitted a 
smaller tire of leather. This is much 
more durable than the old rubber tire. 

Fbaulein Antonie Stolle gave a de- 
lightful exhibition of colored reproduc- 
tions from the masterpieces of the Dres- 
den Gallery, at Association Hall, last 
Monday evening, and one equally enjoy- 
able of the Vienna pictures, at the same 
place, Thursday night. 

Mes. Rose Haavthoene Latheop con- 
tributes to the February Atlantic some 
recollections of Hawthorne, covering the 
period of his English - consulate. Mrs. 
Catherwood's studies in provincial France 
are entitled " A. Little Domestic," and are a 
charming picture of peasant life. 

Mes. Alice Mooee McComas has been 
made one of the associate editors of The 
Spectator and Woman^s World, published 
in New Orleans. She will conduct a 
Mother's Department, and is to take 
charge of a Woman Suffrage Department, 
to which she invites contributions from 
suffragists. 

Miss Fbaxces Willaed has left Ashe- 
ville, N. C, for a conference with the 
W. C. T. U.'sof Greensboro, N. C., . after 
which she will go to Spartanburg and 
other leading towns in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Owing to a severe cold she re- 
linquished engagements in Virginia and 
District of Columbia until spring. 

Mes. a. M. Diaz kindly offers to give 
her course of foiir valuable Talks in the 
interest of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. These talks lucidly 
illustrate from nature the three grand 
laws of the universe — Life, Individuality, 
Oneness. Consider the present civilization 
with views to its conformity with these 
Divine laws; show the educational re- 
sponsibilities of homes and of schools in 
regard to the individual, and through the 
individual to the State; showing the spir- 
itual to be the only sure basis of all human 
endeavor; the whole to bring in much of 
what is known as nineteenth century 
thought as connected with human affairs. 
Mrs. Diaz also has lectures of varied inter- 
est, including "Old Plymouth," readings 
for children, with stories and selections, 
fromthe inimitable "William Henry Let- 
ters," and several others. She Avill give 
twenty-five per cent, of the proceeds to 
any League arranging for these lectures. 
Information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Diaz, at Belmont, or from Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith at this office. 
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THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 

Ke%', John Graham Brooks, at the an- 
nual meeting of the 31. W. S. A. , said in part: 

I should be sorry to be interpreted as 
implying that any amount of voting by 
women could raise or equalize the wages 
of women or of men. To make clear the 
argument which has slowly converted 
me, I shall state briefly three points. 

1. Women who used to work in the 
home are now doing the same work in 
the factory, under different conditions. 
The making of jam, soap, candles, etc., 
and one of the great primary industries, 
the making and distribution of clothing, 
all of which used to be done at home, now 
occupy millions of women outside the 
home. This disposes finally of one argu- 
ment, viz., that woman's place is home. 
Industrial evolution is taking every bit of 
woman's work out into the world, to be 
done jostling with men, under such dif- 
ficulties and dangers as the world's open 
market implies; and this calls for every 
whit of protection we can afford her. 

2. In this country, in England, and even - 
in Australia, a change is coming over 
politics as interpreted not by the direct 
will of the people in the Legislature, but 
by the courts. Our courts are beginning 
to take an absolutely new attitude to- 
wards women. The California courts lately 
refused to admit the constitutionality 
of special class legislation for women, 
for the bottom reason that a woman was 
no longer to be regarded as a child or a 
ward. I was in Chicago, and heard the 
Supreme Court of Illinois decide that 
special legislation could not be permitted 
for women, as for a ward or an incomplete 
citizen. This attitude on the part of the 
courts is absolutely new, but it is sure to 
reach State after State. Add to this the 
effects of the higher education, and the 
fact that women are all the time growing 
stronger. 

3. By nothing have we been more deluded 
and blinded than by the traditional inter- 
pretation of what politics means. It is really 
something almost vulgarly commonplace, 
and very simple. People are everywhere 
finding out that their single strength is 
too weak. They have to group themselves, 
and make certain regulations for protec- 
tion; and that is politics. We are finding 
out that our cities ought to be governed 
as great business corporations. Are wom- 
en less concerned than men in having clean 
streets, decent sewers, untainted milk, 
good schools, charities properly adminis- 
tered, hospitals put on a proper footing? 
Yet we cannot have to do with any of 
these things without taking part in poli- 
tics, pure and simple. 

The question can be illustrated as well 
from England or Australia as from this 
country. I remember the cbntemptuous 
argument that no woman was fit to be a 
factory inspector. As the parish laws in 
England have spread, and things have 
been democratized, i. e., taken out of the 
hands of the few into those of the many, 
with the result, we hope, of making them 
strong, as it is the tendency of responsi- 
bility to do — and as women have had the 
higher education, we have found out, with 
revolutionai-y rapidity, that in many capac- 
ities women serve exactly as well as men, 
or even better. There are more than 800 
women now serving as poor law guardians 
in England. It is this that is converting 
Arthur Balfour and other young men of 
first-rate ability to woman suffrage — be- 
cause they see that social evolution has 
settled it. As poor law guardians, factory 
Inspectors, etc., women have every day to 
be politicians, and they make superb ones. 
Or we find women doctors introducing a 
new and precious difference into the 
sanitary inspection of London — which also 
is in politics. There are thirty- two wom- 
en now engaged in it, and they cannot be 
in it a month without making and apply- 



ing rules, i. e., taking part in politics. It 
is so with all factory legislation and fac- 
tory inspection. 

Lately all the London laundries have 
been put under sanitary inspection. 
Twenty years ago, only men would have 
been employed for this work. Now it is 
seen that women aie the fittest to make 
and administer these regulations. 

In Melbourne, there are vast textile in- 
dustries employing three women to one 
man. The system of fines had to be 
regulated, because great abuses had 
grown up; and when it was said that this 
ought to be done by men, everybody 
laughed. Women trained by competition 
in the open market, and by the higher 
education, are perfectly fit. 

In conclusion, women are asking in a 
perfectly natural way for a say as to what 
the regulations shall be and how ad- 
ministered. In every new occupation 
you find that the increase among men 
is 1.50 per cent, to 600 and even 
1,000 per cent, among women. Women 
are rushing into all the new trades, and it 
is this that has necessitated the new at- 
titude on the part of the courts. 

In our own Anglo-Saxon communities, 
we find politics depending on industrial 
conditions throughout. We had legislation 
for land-owners first, and then for busi- 
ness men, when factories came in; and 
that was a new type of politics — business 
men's politics, or factory politics. Then, 
as capital began to combine, trade and 
labor, for exactly tlie same reason and 
with the same justification, began to band 
together. They came to the Parliament 
asking for representation, and were met 
with contempt, as the business men had 
been before them ; but they won it, and 
are winning it in every free country in the 
world. We have had landlords' politics, 
business men's politics, and laborers' 
politics; and now in America, where there 
are these vast laboring interests, are 
they going to say to the women, as others 
formerly said to the working men, "Oh, 
let us do your politics for you?" The 
principle has been won in this world that 
no group is competent to do the politics 
for any other group or class. Millions of 
women have been forced from their homes 
by the forces of modern competition. Are 
we going to refuse them simple justice? 
Before many years, the opposition will 
become legitimately an object of jibes and 
laughter. 

But what a golden fact it is that the 
places where men have got what they 
want are almost the only places where 
women's wages have come up and are 
parallel with men's! InXew Tork, where 
I went through the garment makers' 
strike, I said to Harry White, who led it, 
"Do your women want to vote?" He 
answered, "Every one of them, as fast as 
they begin to think." 

Our great pessimists, who think life is 
rotten to the core, despise suffrage and 
women. Between the text of trust in the 
people, modified by prudence, as against 
distrust of the people, qualified by fear, 
which will you take? There is no doubt 
as to what brave and fair-minded men 
will answer. 



SCHOOL LIFE. 

In some way all classes of women 
should be made to understand the real 
nature and the value of school life and the 
public schools. iSTot only the importance 
of an education, the best gift which can 
be bestowed upon the children of a State, 
but how to make that education the 
proper one for each individual child. 

Every woman should know that little 
children ought to be under wise manage- 
ment, and that all matters pertaining °to 
their physical, mental and moral well- 
being during school days claim the 
gravest consideration. Now if these things 
are to be well done, right people must be 



chosen to do them — people of character 
who will faithfully do the work and 
worthily represent those electing them. 
Women should know that the good or ill 
result of school life depends largely upon 
the teachers to whom the children are 
entrusted. Who the teachers are depends 
upon the school committee, and women 
can help choose the committee. 

When women are convinced that they 
can help build schoolhouses convenient 
and supplied with every needed appliance; 
that they can help secure a teaching force 
well proportioned to the number of chil- 
dren taught; that they can help elect 
teachers fully equipped for their various 
positions, familiar with the laws of mental 
and moral growth, skilled in the art of 
winning, contrcdling, inspiring, able to 
call forth the best that is in children and 
make the most possible of each one; 
when the majority of women are con- 
vinced that the control of these matters 
lies within their sphere, they will realize 
that they need the ballot.— JS'7n!72/ A. 
Fifield. 

MBS. CHANT'S LATCH-KEY. 

I have been asked, at home, several 
times what business it was of mine whether 
the women in the land of the stars and 
stripes got the suffrage or not. We want 
justice not to be cooped up in one land, 
but to spread over and rule the whole 
earth. Do you know what this is in my 
hand? It is a latch-key? Twenty years 
ago a lady in London was engaging a 
governess. The governess was very clever, 
and could teach anything, but a friend 
wrote to the lady, "Do not engage her on 
any account. She will corrupt the minds 
of your daughters. She uses a latch-key!" 
I use one for the most womanly of reasons 
— to save some one trouble who would 
otherwise have to sit up for me. Some 
one might say to me, "But suppose you 
should come home drunk at 3 A. M.?" 
"Votes- are like latch-keys; they can be 
used well or ill. One of those curiously 
half-conscienced people, the remonstrants, 
told me that she was opposed to giving 
women a vote because some women would 
use it so badly. We might as well give 
up bonnets because some women use them 
badly. The papers report that a woman 
threw her bonnet at her husband the 
other day. — Laura Ormiston Chant. 



CHTJKCH WOMEN. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of Bev. J. H. B. Smith, 
of Wadena, Minn., is an ordained minister 
in the Congregational Church. Husband 
and wife carry on ohuroliwork together. 

The First Congregational Church in 
Chelsea, Mass., is rejoicing in the return 
of its missionary, Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
formerly a valued member of The Congre- 
gationalist staff, from Bulgaria, and. .il- 
ready she has given several addresses on 
her work there and on the troubles in 
Armenia. A reception was recently ten- 
dered her by the church, and hundreds of 
her friends in this church and from the 
Central and Third Churches, which also 
have united in her support, welcomed her 
back. 

The women of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are active in far-off China. ' The 
Central China Woman's Conference was 
organized at Nanking on Oct 17. Ten 
missionaries were present, besides a num- 
ber of Chinese women. Mrs. Bishop 
Walden was elected chairman. During 
the conference an anti-foot-binding tem- 
perance meeting was held, which awak- 
ened considerable interest among the 
natives. A hearty welcome was extended 
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Dr. Gertrude Taft, who had just arrived 
to reinforce the work in Chinkiang. A 
resolution was passed asking the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society to send out to 
central China six women within the next 
two years. 



MES. LIVEEMOKE'S WOED. 

At the Massachusetts Annual Meeting, 
the president, Mrs. Livermore, said: 

This is a hopeful' time. At first, 
when the Massachusetts W. S. A. turned 
up their noses at the sham referendum, 
my nose, like the rest, was "tip-tilted" 
very high. I thought we would not dance 
when our enemies pulled the wires. But 
a campaign committee of suffragists took 
the matter up, and it seemed mean for us 
to do nothing to help. I did not want to 
he a stumbling-block in the way of pro- 
gress, so I was one of the 109,204 who 
voted "yes." The referendum was a device 
of the enemy, but the works of wicked 
men are often overruled for good, and we 
all have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the result. I would not have believed 
that 109,000 people in this State would 
vote for suffrage. Moreover, from my ex- 
perience in my own town and vicinity, I 
believe most of the regular old out-and- 
out suffragists did not vote; they too 
utterly despised the whole thing, just as I 
did school suffrage for several years after 
it was granted. I felt that I would not 
pick up a crumb when we were entitled 
to the whole loaf. Tet school suffrage 
also has turned out for good, and so have 
many other things. The Sultan has re- 
fused to let in Clara Barton and the Ked 
Cross, and thereby has startled the whole 
civilized world, and convinced it of the 
necessity of wiping out the unspeakable 
Turk. . , 

The year really opens very auspiciously. 
Let us work harder than ever for the 
ballot. We have never claimed that it 
will bring the millennium, but it will put 
a weapon in our hands to hew our way 
further on. 

My word to you is, begin the year hope- 
fully; try every way of raising money, for 
our expenses are going to be bigger this 
year than ever before; let us hold county 
conventions and neighborhood meetings, 
distribute literature, keep the matter be- 
fore the public in the press, and strengthen 
our organization on all sides. 



CALIFOENIA FOE EDUCATED SUFFEAGE. 

Editors Woman's Column: 

At the last election, ^Tovember, 1894, an 
amendment to our constitution was car- 
ried, denying the voting franchise to any 
person who shall not be able to "read the 
constitution in the English language and 
write his own name." This amendment 
does not affect those citizens who are 
already exercising the right of suffrage, 
for it says, further, "provided, that the 
provisions of this amendment shall not 
apply to any person prevented by a physi- 
cal disability from complying with its re- 
quirements, nor to any person who now 
has the right to vote, nor to any person 
,who shall be sixty years of age and up- 
'ward at the time this amendment shall 
take effect." 

At first glance this appears to be an 
injustice to the women of this State in 
case their suffrage amendment should 
carry next fall; for it leaves as voters all 
the ignorant men who have been voting 
all these years, and disfranchises their 
wives who are only equally ignorant. And 
yet, as the editors say in the above- 



mentioned comment, "We shall be glad to 
see the women of California enfranchised 
even on an educational qualification, be- 
cause to admit any woman to the suffrage 
on any terms would be a wiping out of 
the old arbitary sex line and a beginning 
of better things." I emphatically echo 
the remark of the editor when he says: 
"In any State that provides free schools 
there is no injustice in requiring the 
voter to be able to read and write." 
Every one should "qualify," even if only 
to know the constitution of the country 
in which he takes sufficient interest to 
cast a ballot; and if he does not choose to 
do this he (or she) should either be com- 
pelled to, or be disfranchised. There has 
been enough sentiment wasted on this 
question. The man or woman who is not 
enough American in his or her ideas to 
desire to read the TJ. S. Constitution in the 
English language, or write his or her own 
name on the great register, should not be 
allowed to help elect officers to run the 
government of America or make laws for 
American citizens to obey. This hue and 
cry against "Intellectual Aristocracy" is 
ridiculous when applied to simply know- 
ing how to read and write! Any voter 
possessing less education than this might 
truly be classed in the Aristocracy of 
Illiteracy; but it requires considerably 
more than this to enable us to call any one 
"intellectual." 

The holidays crowded out aggressive 
campaign work in South California, but 
we are preparing for better work than 
ever in the spring. Tour correspondent 
organized the Orange County Central 
Committee last December. This com- 
mittee is formulating an excellent plan of 
campaign, from which you will hear soon. 

Alice Mooke McCoiias. 



ST. MICHAEL'S CHUBCH. 

We passed the Charleston library on 
Broad Street, but I had not time to exam- 
ine its treasures. St. Michael's church 
shares with St. Philip's the love of 
Charleston people, both monuments of the 
past. Its chime of bells has a history 
of its own. They were brought to 
Charleston in 1764, but carried off by the 
British in the Revolutionary War as 
spoils. A Charleston merchant in Lon- 
don bought and shipped them home. In 
1861 they were sent to Columbia for 
safety, but were ruined in the conflagra- 
tion of that city. In 1866 they were sent 
back to their original founder, and recast. 
Finally they made a fifth trip across the 
sea, and then were restored to the old 
steeple. To this day they are much in 
evidence, marking the hours, and with 
their jubilate adding to festive occasions 
likS" gala week. The sexton of St. Mi- 
chael's is the successor of his father, who 
served in the same capacity for the 
greater part of a long life. 

Mr. Beasley showed us the sacred 
edifice with a beautiful air of reverence, 
and in a lowered voice gave me the history 
of the stained glass window at the back 
of the altar, in which appears the splen- 
did figure of St. Michael slaying the 
dragon. Originally, as far back as living 
memory reaches, the place now occupied 
by this window was a plain wall, but on 



the 14th of February, 1861, a shell from 
the Federal batteries on Morris Island 
struck the rear wall of the church, and the 
crumbling brick and mortar, when re- 
moved, were found to have been a double 
hollow wall, enclosing the framework of 
an arched window, dating back to 1781. 
In this embrasure now towers the glorious 
figure of the triumphant angel. 

We sat in the high square pew where 
Washington, Lafayette, Lord Cornwallis, 
Robert T. Hayne, Daniel Webster, and 
Henry Clay each had worshipped. The 
sexton told of a soldier who came in one 
day in a worn graj- uniform and seriously 
took part in the service, departing as 
he came. The stranger was Gen. Kobert 
E. Lee, commander-in-chief of the Con- 
federate armies. The old church holds 
its own, despite fire and cyclone and 
earthquake, and its hospitable doors are 
always open. — Virginia D. Young. 



EQUAL EIGHTS IN OEEGON. 

The Equal Eights Association of Port- 
land, Oregon, met on Jan. 4. The exer- 
cises were marked by much thoughtful 
utterance and enthusiastic spirit. Dr. 
Lydia Hunt King read an able paper, which 
was ordered printed in The Pacific Empire. 
Mrs. Julia H. Bauer made an excellent 
speech, in which she said: 

Everything pertaining to woman is 
taking on higher conditions. Even the 
caricature pictures, in which needy car- 
toonists cater to their own necessities by 
expressing on paper for the public prints 
their never lucid ideas of the woman 
question, have advanced beyond the old 
pictures of the hideous, angular virago 
and her broomstick, or the irate woman, 
half hen and half monstrosity, both of 
whom were vigorously belaboring the 
alleged tyrant, man, and are now sketch- 
ing handsome, happy-looking women in 
ugly and impossible garments, making 
love to silly, conceited little swains whom 
the "new woman" wants to marry. If 
the "old woman" produced such speci- 
mens of masculinity, under the old order, 
as are portrayed therein, it is quite time 
to supplant her by the "free woman," who 
will make better success of the mission of 
motherhood. 



Especial Offers. 

The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 
made: 

THE ARMENIANS: 

OR 

The People of Ararat. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 
with illustrations. 
By Rev. M. C. GABRIELI.'VN, M. D. 

220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDINQ, PRICE 50c. 

(Original Price $1.00.) 



The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 

BY 

REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D. 
4S Pages, with a map. Price, loc. Original price 25c 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 

Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 
Forest Grove, Pa. 
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The little town of Maroellus, Mich., has 
two women on its school board, a woman 
undertaker and a woman barber. 

Mrs. Estella Barnes, of Southington, 
has been elected State lecturer b3' the Con- 
necticut Grange. She is the first woman 
in Connecticut to hold the oface. 

In Colorado, last year, only one woman 
held the office of county superintendent 
of schools. Now there are twenty-three 
women superintendents. Yet some of 
our remonstrants claim that women are 
less likely to be chosen to school ofBces 
where women vote. 

Mrs. Deborah Eeed, eighty-eight years 
old, of Attleboro, Mass., voted "yes" on 
the referendum. She writes to a grand- 
niece in Oakland, Cal. : "It seems that 
some women stand squarely in their own 
light, and do not want their rights; so 
those who do must wait awhile. Equal 
suffrage will come sometime, though in 
the not far distant future." 

The annual public meeting of the New 
England Cremation Society will be held 
on Tuesday, Jan. 28, at Perkins Hall, 264 
Boylston Street, at 8 P. M. Dr. James E. 
Chad wick will preside, and the speakers 
will be Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, Rev. Stopford Brooke and Dr. 
Conrad ivesselhoelft. The meeting will 
undoubtedly be one of great interest on 
account both of the standing of the speak- 
ers and the deep importance, of the ques- 
tion discussed. 

Miss S. L. Boyd, who made an excellent 
reputation as teacher and manager of 
schools in Meadville, Pa., began to teach 
stenography to women students a few 
years ago. One person after another ap- 
plied to her for instruction, and from this 
small beginning Miss Boyd built up a 
prosperous School of Business Practice, 
with nearly one hundred students. This 
school and the Smith and Campbell Busi- 
ness College were recently consolidated 
under the control of a board of trustees, 
who have organized the new Sleadville 
Commercial College, with Miss Boyd as 
principal. 

Miss HELEjf M. WiirsLOW, of this city, 
who made a prolonged visit at the Atlanta, 
(Ga.) Exposition, found much there that is 
interesting and encouraging in relation to 
the work and progress of women. In a let- 
ter to the Boston Transcript she writes ap- 
preciatively of the women who composed 
the Women's Board of Managers, and re- 
counts some of tiie many difficulties they 
bravely overcame. She says significant- 
ly: "While the Exposition itself comes out 
behind in money matters, the Women's 
Board, who built and managed the 
Woman's Building, unaided and unad- 
vised by men, came out with about $4,000 
in their treasury." 

The Wo7nan''s Journal of this week con- 
tains an account of the Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, with a report of the valuable 
speeches of John Graham Brooks, Sirs. 
Howe and others. Also, in full, the paper 
,of Miss Mabel E. Adams, which is to be 
put into tract form for general circulation. 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young sends a pictur- 
esque Charleston letter, and there are 
comprehensive notes of what women are 
doing in law, at college, in the church. 



A BBOAD PULPIT. 



of ser- 
During 
to me 



This is my twenty-first year 
vice as a Christian minister, 
tliat period so much has come 
showino- the need of suffrage for women 
?hat many a time I have debated with 
myself whether I could not serve God 
and man better by leaving the PulP^* 
devoting myself to suftrage work. I ha^e 
refrained only because my pulpit is so 
broad that I can preach suffrage m it, and 
I do so, right along, with all the rest of 
the good Gospel of Christ. For twenty 
years there have drifted into my church 
and into mv life the dire consequences ot 
the fact that your hands and mme are 
chained on election day. I am tired o± 
trying to do the poor, pitiful work ot 
the reformer instead of that of the fo™er. 
I shall never ask another man to call God 
to witness that he will never drink again, 
and then turn him out on a street lined 
with saloons. If you could sit in my 
church office for one day and hear the 
tales that are poured into my ears, you 
would understand why I am a suffragist. 
It is because I want to protect the homo 

the helpless mothers and children. — 

Rev. Florence Kollock. 

AN APPEAL TO OHIO WOMEN. 

Toledo, O., Jan. 13, 1896. - 
To the Women of Ohio : 
A bill of revision for municipal govern- 
ment, popularly called a "Board of Con- 
trol" is being agitated for cities of the 
first, second and third class in the State 
of Ohio, which include Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Columbus and Dayton. The 
contents of this bill have not been made 
public, but it contemplates abolishing the 
various departments of municipal govern- 
ment as they now exist, and placing all 
under the supervision of the Board of Con- 
trol appointed by the mayor, he to hold 
his office during a period of four years. 
It is understood that this bill will be 
rushed through the Legislature and prob- 
ably passed without being properly sub- 
mitted to the people. 

If the "reform schemes" hinted at 
assume tangible shape, the proposition 
which is soon to confront the votar will 
be this: "Shall the representative prin 
ciple of our City Government bo abolished 
and an autocracy substituted in its place? " 

As this will affect the election of the 
Board of Education, virtually disfranchis- 
ing women in the cities mentioned, the 
co-operation of all Ohio women is earnestly 
desired to defeat the passage of so in 
famous a measure. See or communicate 
with your member of tJie Legislature and 
obtain his pledge that the bill shall re 
ceive due consideration before it is voted 
upon. Present this matter to every so 
ciety in your locality. Write letters 
bring every honorable influence to bear 
for just legislation and open discussion. 

This means much to the women, both as 
relates to the school question and to 
taxation. Ei-len Sulley Fkay, 

Oh. Com. NintJi Dist. iV. S. A 



the pyramids. They were the men whose 
business it was to help tourists make the 
ascent and descent; and they disappeared 
again, seeming to sink into the earth, 
when their office was accomplished. 

There was W'endell Phillips, the Apollo 
of debate, the man who walked in such 
human dignity and beauty as had no 
equal. There was a younger man, whom 
I had met in my more frivolous days and 
in his more frivolous days, at Newport, 
when we both went to "hops." After- 
wards what a solid champion of all liber- 
ties did he become— George William Cur- 
tis, the man who knew enough of the 
frivolous world to write the "Potiphar 
Papers," vet the fearless reformer! There 
was lion-hearted Garrison. My heart- 
rises up when I remember that solid poise, 
that deep, calm conviction, those eyes, so 
brilliant and so steadfast, which seemed 
to say, "I have waited long to see truth 
crowned and recognized, but I have seen 
it. You may have to wait long, but you, 
too, will see it." Then there was Henry 
Ward Beecher. a rippling fountain of wit 
and humor; what a champion he was! 

These men were not soldiers of fortune, 
ready to break a lance in any fortuitous 
cause. They saw that our cause, long 
adjourned, was really the next that claimed 
adjudication; and as such they presented 
it. When I think of this glorious array of 
witnesses, like those St. Paul saw, and 
think that we do not yet seem much 
nearer our goal, I remember the souls of 
the saints under the altar, crying out, 
"How long, O Lord, how long?" Have 
they and women labored in vain? Are 
their voices empty sounds, now passed 
out of men's minds? Not an atom of that 
work is lost! It shall build up a glorious 
future. We must die, but our cause will 
not die; and we bequeath it to posterity, en- 
riched by all the noble, faithful work that 
has been done for it. — Julia Ward Howe. 



BELIEF FOE AEMENIA. 

Bead Dr. Elizabeth B. Thelberg's letter 
describing Dr. Grace Kimball's work in 
Armenia, which appears this week in the 
Woman's Journal. Dr.Thelberg is resident 
physician at Tassar College, and a gradu- 
ate of the College of the New York In- 
firmary for Women. Dr. Grace Kimball is 
also one of the graduates of that Institu- 
tion. If any^ one doubts the frightful 
horrors of the present situation in unhappy 
Armenia, consider Dr. Thelberg's letter, 
and multiply the localities by one hun- 
dred. No such frightful atrocities in 
extent are recorded in history. Yet Chris- 
tian America looks on without interfering, 
Is Christianity dead or dying? 

Money for relief by Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, may be sent to her by Rev. S. J, 
Barrows, editor of The Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. He will forward it to her 
through the British Consul of the Prov- 
ince of Van, without waiting to see 
whether the Red Cross can get in. 



A WONDEKFTJL ARMY. 



I should like to say a word also about 
the wonderful army of illustrious men 
that rose up out of the unseen to assist 
us. It reminded me of the time when I 
visited the pyramids. I did not go up, I 
was too old (that was twenty years ago); 
but as we approached, a whole band of 
Arabs in white robes and turbans seemed 
to rise up out of the sand at the foot of 



Even slow-going England is likely to 
outstrip Harvard in granting degrees to 
women. There is a movement at Oxford 
to confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
upon them. More that 140 resident 
M. A.'s of the University, says the Lon- 
don jVeios, have declared themselves de- 
sirous of seeing some scheme proposed 
for conferring the degree on duly qualified 
women, and during the past term a com- 
mittee has been hearing evidence of 
several ladies interested in women's 
education. Most of them warmly sup- 
ported theproposed measure — Ni T. World. 
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WOMEN TO MEN. 
Relatives and Otherwise. 

BY CHARLOTTE PERKIIfS STETSON. 

Dear Father! From my cradle I acknowl- 
edge 

All your wise kindness, tender care and 
love; 

Througli days of kindergarten, school and 
college — 

Now there is one thing lacking — one above 
All other gifts of God this highest trust is— 
The one great gift, beyond all power and 
pelf- 
Give me my Freedom, Father! Give me 
Justice ! 

That I may guard my children and myself. 

My Brother! You and I were reared to- 
gether, 

We played together, evenhanded quite ; 
"We went to school in every kind of weather. 

Studied and ranked together, as was right. 
We work together now, and earn our living, 

You know how equal is the work we do — 
Come, Brother! With the love you're always 
giving. 

Give Justice ! It's for me as well as you ! 

And you, my Lover, kneeling here before 
me. 

With tender eyes that burn, warm lips 
that plead, 

Protesting that you worship — aye, adore me, 
Begging my love as life's supremest meed; 
Vowing to make me happy — oh, how dare 
you ! 

Freedom and Happiness have both one 
key. 

Lover and Husband! By the love I bear 
you. 

Give Justice ! I can love you better, free ! 
Son! My Son! Man-child that once wast 
lying 

All rosy, tender, helpless, in my breast; 
Your strength all dimples, your stern voice 
but crying. 

Looking to me for comfort, food and rest; 
Asking your life of me, and not another — 

And asking not in vain till life be done — 
O my boy baby ! It is I, your mother, 

Who comes to ask for Justice of her son! 

Now to the Voter— Taxpayer (or shirker), 
Please lay your private feelings on the 
shelf! 

O Man-at-large! Friend! Comrade! Fel- 
low worker! 
I am a Human Being like yourseK! 

I'm not your wife and mother! Can't be, 
whether 

I would or not! Each to his own, apart; 
But in the world we're people, all together- 
Suffrage is not a question of the heart ! 



Son! Father! Brother! Lover unsup- 
planted ! 

We'll talk at home. This thing concerns 
the nation. 
A. point of Justice, which is to be granted 
By men to women who are no relation ! 
Perceive this fact, as salient as a steeple. 
Please try to argue from it if you can ; 
Women have standing room on earth as 
People, 

Outside of their relation to one man ! 
As Wife and Sweetheart, Daughter, Sister, 
Mother, 

Each woman privately her views explains. 
As People of America — no other — 
We claim the right our government main- 
tains. 

You who deny it stand in history's pages 
Withholding justice ! Pitiless and plain 
Your record stands down all the brightening 
ages— 

You fight with Progress — and you fight 

in vain, 
Jan. 25, 1895. 

— Woman's Journal. 



NATIONAL COUKSE OF STUDY. 

In the report of the Committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A., on Course of Study 
in Political Science, presented at Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Chapman-Catt said: 

"This Course of Study is prepared, as 
nearly as possible, to meet the demands of 
all classes of persons likely to be inter- 
ested. We know full well that many of 
the pupils will be busy housewives, with 
time filled by the duties of life, and who 
can only command scattered moments for 
reading. We know, too, that there will 
be many who did not receive the benefits 
of education in youth. On the other hand, 
there will be the college graduate and the 
woman of leisure, for whom study will be 
easier, and whose ambitions may be 
broader. This Course of Study is planned 
to meet these differing conditions as nearly 
as possible. It is simple enough to be 
understood by all, and, if only the books 
made obligatory by the Course are read 
conscientiously, the pupil will be sure to 
possess at its completion a clear under- 
standing of the mechanism of our Gov- 
ernment, and a fair comprehension of the 
great political questions of the day. 

"Ere long the women of the United 
States will be voters. No one who reads 
the signs of the times will deny that fact. 
It is time to give attention to the qualifica- 
tions this new class will bring into the 
political life of our country. The N. A. 
W. S. A., desires to prepare every woman 
for an intelligent and conscientious use of 
the ballot. We would have her thoroughly 
understand that in a republican form of 
government it is the duty of each citizen 
to be watchful of the welfare of the whole, 
and "Each for all, and all for each," 
should be the motto. When such under- 
standing of citizenship shall take posses- 
sion of our people, there will no longer be 
"steals," "jobs," "fraudulent counts," or 
other forms of corruption which to-day 
disgrace our land and threaten to destroy 
the institutions we hold most dear. We 
would so imbue the woman voter with the 
solemn obligation of the citizen that she 
will teach it to her sons and daughters 
together with the Commandments. We 
would so inculcate the principles of good 
citizenship in her heart that they will 



become a part of the daily religion of her 
household. We desire this great mass of 
voters to enter the body politic with such 
perfect understanding of the duties of the 
citizen and with such lofty aspirations for 
pure government that their enfranchise- 
ment will not only be instrumental in cor- 
recting many existing evils, but will lift 
the whole government to a higher and 
truer civilization than the world has yet 
seen." 



Miss Ansa M. Soule, who is at work in 
the graduate school of the University of 
Michigan, for the master's degree in let- 
ters, with United States history as a 
major, has made a special study of the 
international boundary of Michigan, and 
has found the explanation of one marked 
peculiarity of the boundary line which has 
never been fully accounted for. • 

Miss Adelaide L. Dicklow, Ph. M., 
for ten years a member of the Faculty of 
Ottawa University, Kansas, has entered 
upon her work as principal of Moulton 
Ladies' College, Toronto, Can. Another 
member of the Moulton staff is Miss 
Carrie A. Mann, B. A., of Maiden, a grad- 
uate of Wellesley, and for the last two 
years a teacher in the Wayland Seminary, 
Washington. 

Mes. Maey a. Livebmoee recently- 
entertained the Boitoniana Club with 
reminiscences of "Boston Sixty Years- 
Ago." Her home was on Salem Street, 
near the corner of Bennet Street — the 
court end of Boston. Mrs. Livermore's 
earliest recollection of an important event 
is the visit of Lafayette, when the roads 
between Boston and Worcester were gaily 
decorated, and all the children in town 
dressed up in honor of the event. 

Mes. Saeah Feances I^ick, cashier of 
the First National Bank in Huntington, 
Ind., is said to be the only woman liolding 
that position in a national bank. Mrs. 
Dick was appointed assistant cashier in 
1873, and in January, 1881, at the re- 
organization of the bank, she succeeded 
her father as cashier and was also chosen 
a director, and has held these positions 
since that date. Mrs. Dick is a daughter 
of the present president of the bank. She 
received a common school education, and 
took a course of training in a business 
college, taking a position in the bank 
shortly after graduating. She was mar- 
ried to Julius Dick, a px-ominent merchant, 
in 1878, but the marriage did not interfere 
with her work. Mrs. Dick is quick and 
accurate in transactions, and an expert in 
handling currency and coin. She has no 
assistant, but with accurate deftness she 
keeps the bank clear of a crowd during 
a rush of business. She writes the notes, 
drafts and deposit certificates; computes 
the interest on collections, cashes checks 
and discounts, etc. Mrs. Dick enjoys her 
beautiful home outside of business hours, 
and is held in high regard socially and 
financially. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the ffational- American W. S. A. was held 
in the Churcli of Our Father, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The light shone in through 
the colored glass of the window where 
the symbolical sower of the parable stands 
scattering the seed with liberal hand. It 
lit up the usual forest of little yellow 
banners marking the seats of the delega- 
tions from the different States, and 
the platform with the large flag of the 
Association draped above it, bearing this 
year three large golden stars instead of 
two — a joyful sight to the eyes of every 
delegate. This year also, for the first 
time, every State in the Union is organized 
for suffrage work, and every Territory 
except Indian Territory and Alaska. Ten 
new State and Territorial Suffrage Asso- 
ciations have been formed during the 
past year, and many of them were repre- 
sented in the convention. 

The audiences were unusually large. 
At some of the evening meetings people 
sat on the steps of the platform and gal- 
leries, and row behind row of men and 
women eager to hear stood up patiently 
in the back of the hall until nearly 11 
P. M. 

iliss Anthony presided with dignity 
and ability. She has an inexhaustible 
fund of reminiscence to draw upon, and is 
ready to meet every emergency with a 
pat anecdote or some quaint, original 
remark, "cool as an October wind and 
crisp as a chip," as Mrs. Young, of South 
Carolina expressed it. Miss Anthony, in 
spite of her three-quarters of a century, is 
full of vigor. She was always warmly 
greeted by the audience, and was re-elected 
president by a unanimous vote. 

There was a great deal of good speaking, 
with some admirable reports. The Asso- 
ciation has unquestionably done more and 
better work this year than in any previ- 
ous year of its history, owing chiefly to 
the statesmanlike head and great organ- 
izing ability of Mrs. Chapman-Catt. Her 
report as chairman of the Organization 
Committee, from which we shall quote 
later, is a remarkable record of work. ■ 
It will be an inspiration to every thought- ; 
ful reader. Its statement of facts is more i 
eloquent than any rhetoric, and it ought ] 
to bring the Organization Committee all 
the funds needed for the coming year. 
After the presentation of this report, 
§3,000 was pledged immediately for the 
workof the Organization Committee, Miss 
Emily Howland, of N"ew York, leading off, 
as usual, with a subscription of S300, and 
delegates and members from other States I 
rising in their places and pledging such | 
sums as they felt able to promise. Mrs. / 
Catt was re-elected chairman of the com- t 
mittee by a unanimous vote. ?fone of the ■ 
officers of the Suffrage Association receive [ 
any salary, and Mrs. Catt has devoted her i 
whole strength for the past year to this 
arduous organization work, without one 
cent of compensation. Among two hun- 
dred delegates, whether men or women, 
there are sure to be found many different 
types, the wise and the foolish, the strong 
and the weak, the modest and the self- 
conceited. But at each of these gatherings 
it is refreshing to see how many women 
of first-rate ability are giving themselves 



' to this work with the spirit of Lucy Stone, 
with an honest wish to promote a reform 
\ which they believe will make the world 
I better, without the least taint of that 
! thirst for fame which is said to be "the 



last infirmity of noble minds," and which 
is certainly the first infirmity of small 
ones. 

The convention listened with much in- 
terest to a clear and forcible statement by 
Mr. Geo. W. Catt, who is in full sympathy 
with this work, showing by a unique 
. method, with a statistical demonstration, 
the relative amount of suffrage organiza- 
tion in the different States, and the need 
that it should be increased. This will be 
published later. The generous offer made 
by Mr. and jilrs. Catt for the sake of en- 
couraging organization is given in another 
column. 

Mr. Spoffiord, the Librarian of Congress, 
invited the delegates to a private view of 
the new library building. The party was 
I "personally conducted" by 3Ir. Green, the 
■ assistant supervisor, and Miss Spofford, 
, who were able to explain all the details. 
I Some of the delegates carried note-books. 
The present writer did not, and will not 
venture to quote the figures from memory. 
Suffice it to say that the building can 
easily accommodate twice the number of 
books now in the library, and with crowd- 
ing could hold more than 7,000,000 vol- 
j umes. It is still unfinished, and as the 
I long procession of ladies picked their 
I way among scaffolding and piles of debris 
r (Miss Anthony stepping over or under 
each obstruction as nimbly as the young- 
est delegate), many of us envied little 
Miss Spofford in her neat black bicycle 
suit, with skirt at least six inches from 
the floor. But we shall never forget the 
wonderful building, the interminable 
arched corridors walled with marble from 
different States, the sunny courtyards, 
the noble chambers with lofty windows, 
the wealth of sculpture and ornamenta- 
tion on walls and ceilings, the exquisite 
columns, the iron shelves all ready for 
innumerable books, the model arrange- 
ments for light, heat and ventilation, the 
stately height of the great rotunda, and 
the amount and variety of beautiful mar- 
ble from all parts of the world. 

Another delightful incident was the 
reception given to the convention by Mrs. I 
John R. McLean, to meet Mrs. U. S. ' 
Grant on her seventieth birthday. Mrs. 
McLean, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Nellie Grant , 
Sartoris and Miss Anthony received. I 
Everybody shook hands with the hostess ] 
and Mrs. Grant, and then went about the 
vast parlors admiring the pictures and 
other beautiful objects. The chairman of 
the New York delegation said, "I have 
seen the inside of the Vanderbilt house, 
but it is not equal to this.'" Some of the 
delegates philosophically consoled them- 
selves for their inability to own such 
treasures of art and bric-ii-brac, by think- 
ing how much trouble it must be to keep 
them all dusted. ] 
Among the speakers at the convention i 
was Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, Assistant ' 
Attorney - General of IMontana. Miss ! 
Knowles was a New England girl who 
went West, and was admitted to the 
Montana bar. She once received $10,000 . 
—supposed to be the largest single fee' 
ever obtained by a woman lawj-er— for ' 



I effecting a compromise satisfactory to 
' both sides, in a great law case which had 
■ been dragging on for years. She was 
I nominated for Attorney-General of Mon- 
i tana by one party, and Mr. Haskell by tlie 
! other. Mr. Haskell was elected. Soon 
after he married :Miss Knowles, and jqj- 
pointed her Assistant Attorney-General. 
There was a good deal of curiosity among 
the delegates to see what a woman hold- 
ing such an office would look like. To 
the surprise of many, she proved to be a 
i fair-haired, gentle-voiced, pleasant-faced 
I young woman, with quiet and unassuming 
' manners. It seemed odd, in talking with 
her, to have her mention incidentally that 
she must start for home before the con- 
vention was over, in order to attend to 
some cases before the Supreme Court for 
her husband, wlio was obliged to be 
absent. 

The three pretty sisters from Georgia, 
j who invited the National Convention to 
. Atlanta last year, and entertained the 
I officers with generous and characteris- 
tically Southern hospitality, were not able 
to be with us this time. They were much 
missed, and a resolution of gratitude and 
affection for the "Georgia girls," and cf 
regret, for their absence, was adopted by a 
rising vote. 

As usual, there were several men among 
I the delegates. A husband and wife came 
I as delegates from South Dakota. A 
1 mother and son were delegates from 
Arizona. They were the wife and son of 
the Governor. The whole family arc 
strong suffragists, and the young man 
made an excellent speech. Massachusetts, 
^Missouri, Pennsylvania, and possibly otlier 
States as well, sent mixed delegations. 
When subscriptions were being pledged 
for the organization fund, and a lady 
promised ten dollars in the name of her 
grandchild, Mr. Eeese, one of the Penn- 
sylvania delegates, pledged $110 — ten for 
each of his eleven grandchildren. 

All the amendments to the constitution, 
including the proposal to drop the word 
"American" from the name of tlie Asso- 
ciation, were defeated by a unanimous 
vote. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Upton, had pre 
pared a tabulated list, showing the rela- 
tive status of the auxiliary State Associa- 
tions. Massachusetts, which had for sev- 
eral years stood third, has this year gone 
up to the second place, and stands next to 
New York. Massachusetts has more 
members and has paid larger dues to the 
National-American this year than ever 
before. 

One of the most striking figures of tlie 
convention was ]Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, another New England girl, who 
has spent the last seven years in California, 
and is now at the head of a college settle- 
ment in Chicago. Those of us who have 
for years admired ilrs. Stetson's remark- 
ably bright poems were delighted to meet 
her, and to find her even more interesting 
than her writings. She is still a young 
woman, tall, lithe and graceful, with fine 
dark eyes, and spirit and originality flash- 
ing from her at every turn, like lightfrom 
a diamond. She veai several poems to 
the convention, made an address one even- 
ing, and preached twice on Sunday; ami 
the delegates began to follow her around, 
as iron filings follow a magnet 
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.AH the delegates from the States where 
women vote give a good report of the 
results. Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, who has 
spent the last four months in Colorado, 
said she took pains to investigate the 
facts in regard to the Denver election, and 
the sensational stories which had appeared 
in Eastern papers were either wild ex- 
aggerations or inventions out of the whole 
cloth. The best women in Denver were 
the most interested and the most influen 
tial in their exercise of their new political 
rights. All the women scouted the idea 
that the ballot had caused them to be 
regarded with less social consideration, or 
had forced them to neglect their families. 
"When I rode down in the carriage with 
my husband to vote, it was a pleasure to 
both of us," said a sweet-faced woman 
from Utah, "and it did not take me away 
from the babies half as long as when I go 
with him to the theatre." 

There were hearings before the House 
and Senate Committee, as usual, with good 
speaking and good attention. Afterwards 
the delegates were received at the White 
House, and had an opportunity to shake 
hands with Mrs. Cleveland. 

Speaker Eeed's daughter attended the 
meeting, and joined the Association; and 
a number of Congressmen and their wives 
were present. 

A very inadequate idea of the conven- 
tion is given by these disjointed notes, 
jotted down during a busy week when 
three meetings a day were going on, and 
the interstices were filled with committee 
meetings lasting till midnight. But if my 
mother, whose picture adorned the plat- 
form, could have looked in upon the con- 
vention, her spirit would have rejoiced in 
the amount of popular sympathy shown 
and the quantity of good work reported. 

ALICli StOSE BLACKWEtL. | 

. ._. I 



OFFICEES AND EESOLTJTIONS. 

The Xational-American W. S. A., at its 
twenty-eighth annual convention, elected 
ofiicers as follows : 

OFPICEBS. 

President — Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
Vice-President at Large — Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw. 

Cor. Sec. — Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

Rec. Sec. — Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Auditors — Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Sarah I 
E. Cooper. 

Chairman Organisation Committee — ' 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt. I 

The following resolutions were adopted: ^ 

KESOLtlTIONS. 



full rights of citizenship guaranteed them 
under the U. S. Constitution. 

5. That we hereby x'ledge to the women of 
the District of Columbia our hearty support 
in their efforts to represent and protect tneir 
own Interests by the ballot. 

6. That we congratulate the women and 
men of Kentucky upon the triumph of equal 
rights in having recently secured the elec- 
tion of four women and four men upon the 
municipal board of education in the city of 
Lexington. 

7. That we seek the co-operation of all 
organizations of men and women, for the 
promotion of x'olitical equality irrespective 
of sex. 

8. That this Association is non-sectarian, 
being composed of ijersons of all shades of 
religious ojjinion, and that it has no official 
connection with the so-called "Woman's 
Bible," or any theological publication. 

9. That we commend the action of the 
American Purity Alliance in endeavoring to 
secure better protection for the youth of our 
land. 

10. That we demand State and national 
legislation to the effect that mothers shall 
have equal custody and control with fathers 
over their minor children. 

11. That we favor a permanent interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 

12. That the frightful massacres perpe- 
trated by the authorities of Turkey upon 
their unarmed and defenceless -Armenian 
subjects, and the systematic policy of exter- 
mination of Christians throughout Asia 
Minor, calls for the intervention of united 
Christendom, and we apjjeal to Congress to 
take prompt and effective measures for stop- 
ping these intolerable barbarities. 

13. That we heartily sympathize with the 
men and women of Cuba in their struggle 
for independence, and with all oppressed 
peoples who are trying to secure political 
self-government. 

14. That we request the jEJxecutive Com- 
mittee to petition the City Council of Phila- 
delphia to assign to the National-American 
and Pennsylvania and Philadeljjhia AVoman 
Suffrage Associations the use of a room in 
old Independence Hall, on the ground that 
we are seeking to carry out the principles 
for which our fathers and mothers suffered 
and died. 

15. That we thank the newspapers of 
Washington and of the country for the space 
devoted to the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion, also the ladies of the District for their 
many kindly attentions to this convention, 
and the pages who have cheerfully walked 
miles in our service. 

The following was referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee: 

That a page of the forthcoming report of 
this annual meeting be specially devoted to 
memorial tablets of illustrious members who 
have passed away during the year 1895. 



The National-American Woman Suffrage I 
Association, in Annual Convention assem- 
bled, hereby declares and affirms : 

1. That we demand suffrage for all citizens 
of the U.S., women and men, ujjon reason- 
able conditions attainable by all, as a right 
and not a privilege, under a government 
professedly based upon the consent of the 
governed. 

2. That we rejoice in the admission of 
Utah to the Union as a third woman suffrage 
State. 

3. That Organization is the watchword of 
the hour and our primary object ; that special 
attention should be given during the coming 
year to the Territories of -Arizona, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico, before their admis- 
sion to Statehood; and that we will co- 
operate in support of the constitutional 
amendments now pending in Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. 

4. That we petition Congress and Legisla- 
tures to secure to the women of this Nation 
by every form of appropriate legislation the 



FOB OBGANIZATION. 

Carrie C. and George Catt propose 
to pay the sum of $250 to the State, whose 
territory lies west of the longitude of the 
west line of the State of Minnesota, which 
shall first secure a suffrage organization 
based on club membership auxiliary to 
the State and National-American W. S. A., 
equal to 500 to each 100,000 of the white 
population. The money is to be used for 
campaign purposes, and the offer shall 
remain open until Jan. 1, 1900, and no 
longer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Catt will pay $100 to the 
State east of said degree of longitude, 
which shall first secure a suffrage 
organization based on a club membership 
auxiliary to the State and N. A. W. S. A., 
equal to 250 for each 100,000 of the white 
population; the same to be used to con- 
tinue the organization in such States, and 
the offer to remain open until Jan. 1, 
1900, and no longer. 



ATTEND THE PEIMAEIES. 

There are more than 2,000,000 members 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, but it 
is impossible to say how many of them 
are American voters. The society includes 
both sexes, and most of its members are 



under voting age. Nevertheless, they are 
being instructed in citizenship as one of 
j the systematic principles of the society, 
and are bound to be a strong force in 
I American politics within a few years. 
I Viewed from this standpoint, the advice 
. given them by Governor Matthews, of 
Indiana, to "attend the primaries," is well 
I timed. That is the weak point of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and the one in which, 
therefore, the rising generation needs to 
be specially instructed. If we can teach 
the people who are not politicians to at- 
tend the primary elections, a great ad- 
vance in the cause of good government 
will have been made. It might be well 
to give the young people who are not 
Christian Endeavorers a few lessons from 
the same primary text-book. — Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 

In Michigan, at the January meeting of 
the Detroit Equal Suffrage Association, 
the admission of Utah was the cause of 
much rejoicing. The room was decorated 
with American flags, and over the chair- 
man's head was a banner on which was 
inscribed the names of the three suffrage 
States, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, 
with three golden stars. On motion of 
Mrs. Boutelle, a telegram of congratula- 
tion was ordered sent to the Governor of 
the new State and to the Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Utah. 



A prize-speaking contest for the Mary 
A. Livermore silver medal was held under 
the auspices of the Newton Woman Suf- 
frage League in the parlors of the West 
Newton Unitarian churchj on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 25. The selections were 
all by leading advocates of woman suf- 
frage, and the speaking was of a high 
order of excellence. The judges, George 
I. Aldrich, Lawrence Bond, E. B. Drew, 
Miss Jennie Ireson, and Miss Amelia Davis, 
awarded the medal to Aleck Main and 
he second prize to Charles T. Leeds. 

The Fredonia Censor, the pioneer paper 
of Chautauqua County, N. Y., celebrated 
the beginning of its seventy-sixth year by 
donning a. becoming new dress. 



Especial Offers. 

The massacres of the Christian .-Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the -.^i''! i.:':} 
af the civilized world. In order to 1. i the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
.Armenian j. " in Armenia, and who is re- 

sponsible I ': it, the foIIoTring especial offers are 
made : 

THE ARMENIANS: 

OR 

The People of Ararat. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the I*ast and Fresent 
Condition of .\rmenia, the .Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTR.ATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. G.A.BRIELIAN, M. D. 
220 PAOeS. CLOTH BINDING, PRICE 50c. 
(Original Price $i.oa.) 

The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 

BY 

REV. M. C. G.ABRIELIAN, M. D. 
48 Fages, with a map. Frice, loc. Original price 25c 
These works vfill be sent, on r-vci.l of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the Mil. postpaid. 

Address M. C. QABRIBLIAN, M. D., 
Forest Qrove, Pa. 
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At Portland, Oregon, "Man's Need of 
Woman's Ballot as a Moral, Political and 
Financial Force in Government," was tlie 
theme of discussion at a i-ecent meeting of 
the State equal suffrage society. 

A new feature in the line of entertain- 
ments was given in T. W. C. A. Hall, on 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 28. The occasion was 
"A Colorado Election," held under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Woman Suf- 
frage League. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, at a mass-meeting 
recently held in the assembly-room of 
the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion of that city, seven young men and 
four young women advocated woman's 
right to the ballot. The speakers and 
audience were almost unanimously in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

The first woman in America to demand 
naturalization papers was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cryer, who showed a certificate dated at 
Omaha, Nebraska Territory, Feb. 14, 1857. 
She is also believed to be the first woman 
to pre-empt government land in her own 
name. The court records of Omaha and 
the land office records verify these state- 
ments. 

The Washington State Equal Suffrage 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Seattle, Jan. 29-30. "Mrs. Isaacs Sav- 
age, the State President, and an especially 
capable and necessarily conservative pre- 
siding officer, is proving herself equal to 
the very critical condition of suffrage 
affairs in the State of Washington." So 
says the Pacific Empire. 

The Woman's Political Equality Club 
of Rochester, N. T., held a "Lucretia 
Mott" anniversary social, at the residence 
of Dr. E. M. Moore, on ■ the evening of 
Jan. 16. An interesting biographical 
sketch of the "saintly Lucretia" was read 
by Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf. Personal 
reminiscences were given by Dr. E. M. 
Moore, who is a nephew of James Mott, 
and by Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

More than one hundred petitions for 
woman suffrage have already been for 
warded to members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Others are coming in daily. 
Little or no mention of these petitions is 
made in the daily papers, although they 
have several thousand signers. There 
seems to be a systematic effort to sup 
press mention of them. Had they been 
for biennial sessions, it would have been 
said that the State was ablaze. 

Professor Delavan C. Sooville has un 
dertaken to raise a fund for permanent 
investment to assist worthy young women 
to obtain an education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The University will gladly re- 
ceive contributions to this fund made 
through him. More than 1,000 students 
are now enrolled in the various colleges of 
Syracuse University, of whom 400 are 
young women. With a corps of nearly 
100 professors and instructors, women 
can take a thorough course in law, medi- 
cine, the hberal arts, music, drawing, 
painting, architecture and the art of 
teaching. To encourage this undertaking 
the University will remit all tuition fees 
to students who receive assistance from 
this fund. 



MAUfE AKrNTTAI, MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Portland, 
Friday afternoon and evening, Jan. 10. 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the president, 
made an effective address. Encouraging 
reports were received from the auxiliaries. 
The reports of the secretaries, Miss L. F. 
Donnell and Mrs. E. S. Osgood, and of the 
treasurer, Mrs. L. H. Nelson, showed a 
gratifying prosperity. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed on Woman's Part in 
Social Progress. "Home and Society" was 
considered by Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt, "Liter- 
ature and Art" by Rev. J. A. Bellows, 
and "Philanthropy and Reform" by Mrs. 
Geo. C. Frye, all of Portland; also "Social 
Reform" by E. J. Prescott, of Kennebunk. 

The following officers were unanimously 
reelected : 

President, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
throp Centre; first vice-president, Dr. J. L. 
Hersom, 106 Pine Street, Portland; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. E. S. Osgood, 48 
Winter Street, Portland; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. F. Donnell, 223 W.Promenade, 
Portland; treasurer, Mrs. L. H. Nelson, 65 
Spruce Street, Portland; directors, Mrs. 
S. F. Hamilton, Saoo; Mrs. H. H. Shaw, 
92 North Street, Portland; Mrs. F. B. 
Clark, 133 Emery Street, Portland; Miss 
Ella M. Adams, 15 Thomas Street, Port- 
land; Rev. John A. Bellows, 91 Danforth 
Street, Portland; Hon. Frederic Robie, 
Gorham. 

The meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in Maine in attendance 
and excellence of program. The audi- 
ence-room was filled to overflowing in the 
evening, when Mrs. Chant spoke on suf- 
frage. Peace Resolutions were adopted, 
whereby the society reaffirmed its peace 
principles promulgated last year. 



STTFFEAGE IN SAN EEANCISCO. 



The Woman's Congress at San Francisco 
was the most wonderful Congress I ever 
attended. It lasted a week, and every day 
there were more people turned away than 
could get in. Jlen began to form in line 
at SIX o'clock, and stood on the sidewalk 
for two hours, waiting for the doors to be 
open. The San Francisco papers said the 
men were hypnotized, or they would not 
stand for two hours to get into a church. 
It delighted me to see the homage shown 
Miss Anthony as the representative of the 
woman suffrage movement. She was 
presented with bushel baskets of flowers 
until she could hardly be seen behind the 
bouquets. The subject of the Congress 
was "The Home," but every phase of it, 
as treated by the speakers, came around 
to suffrage— even house decoration. One 
good result Is that the subject of this 
year s Congress will be "Women in Politi- 
cal Life," and it will be a suffrage con- 
vention from beginning to end 

We were invited everywhere' in the city 
iLJf T""*^ °* P'^'^Ple- ^^iss An- 

ei^ht n^fl '"''1 meeting of between 
n^^i tf l^'in'lred school-teachers, 

and the superintendent of education ad- 
journed the public schools in order that 
the teachers might attend. Ministerial 
associations passed unanimous resolutions 
in favor of suffrage, and the Ep^copal 

vestry It was the same all along the 
coast, m every city we visited. ^ 



expected to; for Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
moved that a woman be put on the 
program to speak. The chairman of the 
Program Committee would not recog- 
nize her, nor put her motion to vote. He 
said afterwards that he was not going to 
have woman suffrage put into the pro- 
gram; he would keep suffrage out of 
the celebration of the Fourth of July, at 
any rate. When the Executive Committee 
heard of the ungracious action of the Pro- 
gram Committee, they said the Program 
Committee should undo it, or they would 
dismiss that Program Committee and ap- 
point another. The Program Committee 
discussed the matter, and their discussion 
could be heard four blocks away.'but they 
Anally yielded, and invited me to speak. 
So I rode for three miles in a highly-deco- 
rated carriage, just behind the mayor, and 
followed by the brass band, the fire bri- 
gade, etc.; and I wore a big badge that 
almost covered me up, just like the badge 
worn by the masculine orator. The dispute 
between the Executive Committee and the 
Program Committee had excited so much 
interest that there were more cheers for 
your president and vice-president, as we 
passed along, than there were for the 
mayor. 

This has given the women such a posi- 
tion before the people as ttiey never had 
before, because this time they were not 
content merely to butter the sandwiches 
and take no part in the literary program. 
Mrs. Cooper had been asked to bring her 
5,000 kindergarten children, and to provide 
sandwiches and pop-corn for them. 

The celebration was so successful that 
hereafter women are to be a permanent 
part of the program.— Keu. Anna B. Shaw. 



A NOTABLE OFFEE. 

The Woman's Jouriial msikes the follow- 
ing offer, saying: 

We begin this week, to be continued in 
subsequent issues, a condensed summary 
of the important proceedings of the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the National- American 
W. S. A., held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
23-29, 1896. It has been prepared by the 
recording secretary, and includes the re- 
ports of the Organization Committee and 
Treasurer, the Plan of Work, Resolutions, 
Officers, and other important matter. In 
order to meet the demand from new sub- 
scribers, from State and local societies, 
and others, we shall print extra copies of 
the paper containing the proceedin<Ts 
which we will mail, on receipt of ten 
cents, postpaid, to any address. We ad- 
vise all who wish to keep in touch with 
the woman suffrage movement to send 
on $1.50 for a year's subscription, to begin 
with these proceedings. To all such new 
subscribers we will send, on application, 
postpaid, and without charge, the beauti- 
ful portrait of Lucy Stone, the founder of 
the paper. All who wish these proceed- 
ings and this portrait should apply soon. 

The new star of Utah was the one to 
which the woman suffragists pointed with 
greatest pride in their National Conven- 
tion last week. Time was when the insti- 
tutions of that territory brought the blush 
of shame to the cheek of honest woman- 
hood; but that time has gone by, and 
Utah IS now one of the three States of the ■ 
Union wherein woman is recognized on a 
plane of political equality with man. It ■ 
^ a great transformation, in which the 
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BUST OF LUCY STONE. 

The annual reunion of the ShurtlefE 
School Alumnai Association, held at the 
school building in South Boston on Feb. 5, 
was the occasion of a unique event — the 
presentation to the school by the Alumnie 
Association of a model of Anne AVhitney's 
beautiful bust of Lucy Stone. This is 
believed to be the first time a woman has 
been thus honored in any public school. 

The school building, one of the finest 
in the State, had been tastefully decora- 
ted for the occasion. A reception was 
first held, Mr. Henry C. Hardon, the 
principal, Miss Anna M. Penniman, the 
first assistant, and Mrs. Agnes Sheri- 
dan Connelly, president of the Alumnae' 
Association, receiving, together with the 
guests of the evening. 

The large company then went up in 
procession to the hall where the banquet 
was spread. The tables on the platform 
were adorned with flowers, vines, yellow 
satin ribbon, and dainty hand-painted 
menus; the walls and ceiling were draped 
with white and yellow bunting; hun- 
dreds of beautiful girls filled the tables 
on the floor, and beyond, at the further 
end of the room, heavy red curtains hung 
before the bust. 

After dinner, Mrs. Connelly introduced 
Miss Penniman as the toast-mistress of the 
evening, and addresses were made by Miss 
Elizabeth Cheney Sanger, Superintendent 
Edwin P. Seaver, Principal Hardon, Mrs. 
Livermore, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mr. Liebmann, Mrs. 
Alice Parker Lesser, Kev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, and Dr. Salome Merritt. 

Mrs. Livermore gave many interesting 
reminiscences of Mrs. Stone, saying that 
she began the movement for woman suf- 
frage in this country, and that from her 
very first equal rights lecture in 184:7 she 
acted upon Daniel O'Connell's principle, 
when his friends warned him not to ask 
for too much at first: "Be sure I'll de- 
mand the uttermost, and then I'll get 
something." 

She was unsparing of herself. She never 
backed down or showed the white feather 
in any way; yet somehow she was never 
received with as much disfavor as many 
other reformers. She had such a wonder- 
fully sweet voice and winning way. No- 
body ever entertained her but remem- 
bered it afterwards. A Philadelphia wom- 
an, at whose house lecturers often stayed, 



said to me: "When I think of those old 
times, the one face that rises up before 
me like that of a Madonna is Lucy Stone's. 
She took care of the baby for me while I 
got breakfast, and she helped me wash 
the dishes, and when I refused to take 
any money for entertaining her, telling 
her that she had earned money while she 
staid with me, the tears came into her 
eyes." 

There never was any one ordained of 
God to a gi-eat mission if Lucy Stone was 
not. People were astonished when they 
saw her — that sweetest, kindest, gentlest 
of hiiman beings. They said: "Dear me! 
Why, that isn't Lucy Stone? I thought 
she was six feet high!" Yet that gentle 
little woman was moving the whole 
country. The laws are so changed that 
sometimes I doubt if I am the same 
woman who was formerly unable to own 
her own earnings or even her own clothes. 
All that has been swept away. Lucy 
Stone did it. ^4 

I think she shortened"her life by her 
labors, but she made her life twice as 
long as other people's in the amount of 
work she did. 

"Make the world better." She did it. 
Women are happier, better, braver, more 
fortunate, because she lived. Dear girls, 
you do not know what you owe her. I am 
glad you have her bust here. My last 
word to you is hers: "Make the world 
better." It is the sure way to make yoiu- 
selves happier. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on Tuesday next, Feb. 11, at 
3 P. M., in the Woman Suifrage Parlors, 3 
Park Street, upstairs one flight. Rev. Mrs. 
Mary T. Whitney will be the lecturer. Her 
topic will be ''The Interest of the State 
in Family Culture." It is a subject on 
which Mrs. Whitney has thought and 
studied profoundly, and which deeply 
concerns all women; perhaps, at the pres- 
ent time, especially. 

Miss Susie Wells will render a violin 
solo, accompanied by Miss F. E. Wilson, 
pianist, both ladies from Melrose, where 
they are highly esteemed as musicians. 
Tea, cocoa and light refreshments will be 
served as usual. All are invited, whether 
members of the Suffrage Association or 
not. Maby a, Livekmoeb, 

President Mass. W. S. A. 



ANOTHEB ADVANCE STEP. 

For several years, Mrs. Lucinda M. 
Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has been 
urging the appointment of women upon 
the faculty of the State University at 
Ann Arbor. She has brought the matter 
before women's clubs and other organiza- 
tions, and has presented it to the public 
through leading newspapers. Mrs. Stone 
is therefore to be congratulated that she 
has lived to see what she so earnestly 
desired, in the recent appointment of Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher as professor of hygiene 
in Ann Arbor University, Michigan, and 
dean of the literary department. Dr. 



Mosher will also have charge of the 
women's gymnasium, which, when con- 
structed, will form a part of the univer- 
sity. The structure is to be built by the 
women of Ann Arbor, and will cost §50,- 
000; §3.5, 000 is already subscribed Dr. 
Mosher's duties will begin next October. 

A full professorship in Ann Arbor Uni- 
versity has never before been offered to a 
woman. Hence Dr. Mosher may be re- 
garded as highly honored and the Univer- 
sity as having taken an advance step. 

F. M. A. - 



We publish in full this week the remark- 
able report of the Organization Committee 
presented by Mrs. Chapman-Catt at the 
National Sutfrage Convention. 

Miss Bessie Maksh, of South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has studied the French method 
of making candied flowers, and has a 
market for all she can make at $2.50 per 
pound. She raises large quantities of 
violets for the purpose. 

The Woman's Journal this week de- 
votes ten columns to the report of the 
Washington Convention, and the papers 
read by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, of 
New York, Mrs. Emily S. Richards, of 
Utah, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of South 
Carolina, and Mrs. Caroline Hallowell 
Miller, of Maryland. 

Two years ago the State of New York 
appointed a Board of Examiners, before 
whom all graduates of medicine must 
pass an examination for a license to 
practise in the State. This year they 
published the comparative standing of all 
the colleges of the State. The students 
of the Woman's Medical College of the 
N. Y. Infirmary were found to have taken 
the highest average. So, for the present, 
the women students lead in the results of 
the examinations of the State Board. 
Henceforth, the professors of this woman's 
medical college can truthfully say that 
their college leads the State. 

Mes. Ellen M. Bolles lately gave her 
lecture on Anna Ella Carroll before the 
Woman's Club of Orange, N. J., with 
great acceptance. The president said she 
should recommend the lecture to all the 
Women's Clubs in New Jersey. Mrs. 
Bolles was at once engaged to repeat it 
before the Brooklyn Heights Seminary 
Club. She gave the same lecture last 
Tuesday afternoon at Edgewood, K. I., 
and the ladies who heard it want to have 
it repeated in the evening when their 
husbands can be present. Mrs. Bolles is 
to give it in East Providence, on Feb. 12, 
Lincoln's birthday, and on the 28th in 
Pawtucket for the benefit of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Miss Carroll's remarkable 
work is not yet as well known as it ought 
to be, and this effort to bring it to public 
attention should be encouraged. Mrs. 
Bolles' address is 405 Pine Street, Provi- 
dence, E. I. 
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ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE'S BEPOET. 

The following report of the Organization 
Committee of the N. A. S. W. A. was pres- 
ented by its chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, at the Annual Convention in 
Washington: 

The idea of an Organization Committee 
dates from the Annual lleeting held in 
Atlanta Jan, 31 to Feb. 3, 1895. It was 
conceived by the Plan of Work Committee, 
and was heartily endorsed by the Conven- 
tion. That its work may be more clearly 
understood, we repeat here a portion of 
the Plan of Work, which outlined its 
duties and authority: 

"We recommend that a standing Com- 
mittee on Organization be nominated by 
the Business Committee and elected by 
the Convention, the committee to consist 
of five or more regular organizers. This 
committee will have charge of the work 
of National Organization during the com- 
ing year. It will perform its own corre- 
spondence, mapping out the routes, and 
placing organizers where, in its judgment, 
they are most needed. 

"As it may not be possible to aid all 
States in one year, the service of organ- 
izers shall first be offered to the States 
now unorganized in the West and South; 
to the States where the organization is 
weak, and to those States where there is 
need of special work at this time. This is 
true in South Carolina and Utah, where 
Constitutional Conventions are soon to 
meet; in Tennessee, where tliere is likely 
to be a Constitutional Convention, in 
Idaho, where a woman suffrage amend- 
ment is already pending, and in Michigan, 
■where an amendment may be submitted 
by the present Legislature. 

"We recommend that every State shall 
hold at least one State convention each 
year, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of State business. In all un- 
organized States, and in those States 
where local organizations exist, but where 
no State Association has yet been 
formed, the Committee on Organiza- 
tion will arrange to send speakers and 
organizers to help conduct such State 
convention. 

"We recommend that a fund of $5,000 
be raised to carry out this plan of organ- 
ization. This fund must be placed in the 
N. A. W. S. A. treasury, to be held for 
this purpose, and this purpose alone." 

Under this plan the work of organiza- 
tion accomplished would be limited only 
by the amoun.t of money which could be 
raised for its support. We were permitted 
to appeal to the convention for financial 
aid, and 81,884.16 was generously pledged 
to our committee. The newly elected 
Committee on Organization then retired 
from the convention, and all the remain- 
ing hours of our stay in Atlanta were ex- 
pended in planning the year's work. 

The problem before us was one of 
gigantic and most discouraging dimen- 
sions. Ten States were without any form 
of organization whatever. Not even a 
club existed. In most of them we did not 
know the name and address of a single 
person to whom to apply for aid and co- 
operation. These States — Idaho, Montana 
and North Dakota in the Northwest; 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa in the Southwest; Mississippi and 
West Virginia in the South, and Delaware 
in the East — were separated from each 
other by vast distances. It was an ex- 
pensive undertaking to get an organizer 
to and from any one of these fields of 
work. Tet most of these States lay in a 
circle surrounding our little nucleus of 
suffrage States, Wyoming and Colorado, 
where there was every indication that our 
best chances for \'ictorious campaigns 
would be found. Among them were three 
Territories which should be encouraged 
to come into the Union as woman suf- 
frage States. To neglect the great West, 



! with its freedom from ti^dition, its liberal- I ginia D. Toung, and the yice.Presi_dent 
itvof thoiicrlit indits willino-TieUtn acppnt , Mrs. A. Viola Neblett. Indeed, had it not 

I been for the loyalty and dDtermination of 



new ideas, certainly meant to postpone 
the final victory. At the other side of our 
Continent lay the solid South. Only three 
of the fifteen Southern States had ever 
held a State Convention, or elected officers 
by representation. In all of them, except | 
Mississippi and West Virginia, a little 
coterie of brave women had stood for our 
cause. Strictly speaking, these little 
bands could not be called organization. 
Tet, in the face of opposition, even per- 
secution more overwhelming than most of 
our delegates can realize, they had stood 



Mrs. Toung and the executive ability and 
rare tact of Mrs. Neblett, we could never 
have done it at all. Mrs. Neblett acted in 
the capacity of travelling advance agent, 
and visited all the points where names of 
persons interested could not be obtained. 
By this means arrangements were made 
for meetings in every County Seat of the 
State. In the four largest cities, Spartan- 
burg, Greenville, Columbia and Charles- 
ton, two days' meetings were held, where 
all the speakers were congregated, and at 
staunch and Vue" ' The v 'needed Tuppwt \ which the president, Mrs. Toung, presided 
and help. Through the eloquence of their At these meetings. Miss Laura Clay of 
chairman. Miss Laura Clay, most of us ■ Kentucky, Miss Helen Morris Lewis of 
had been convinced that the South was North Carolina, Miss Elizabeth Li. Yates, 
ready to receive woman suffrage mission-' ' Mrs. Virginia D. Toung and Mrs. A. 
aries. Moreover, whenever a woman suf- Viola Neblett were the chief speakers, 
frage bill appeared in Congress and we I They were aided by local talent, and 
wished to count the forces for and against I excellent addresses were also given by 
it, we had learned to begin by counting 
the solid vote of the fifteen Southern 
States in opposition. This fact alone 



our good friend. Gen. Hemphill, and Miss 
Florida Cunningham. At the close of 
^^^^^^ ^....j i..^^^ these meetings, the troupe divided. Miss 

admonished us that the South must ba Clay and Mrs. Toung held meetings in 
converted. It requires time to convert a 
people, and to neglect the South longer 



one portion of the State, Mrs. Neblett and 
Miss Lewis in another, and Miss Tates in 
might mean defeat°of our last measurerin " still another. Nearly all the towns visited 
Congress when all was in readiness for a ■ had never heard a suffrage speech, and 
final victory. There was no time to lose, the subject was regarded as one of doubt- 
Utah and South Carolina were planning, ful standing. Tet curiosity prompted the 
— 1 „„^: — „ Tj„i,„ i,„,ii attendance of large audiences. At Charles- 



Constitutional Conventions. Idaho had 
already submitted an amendment. These | 
States needed help, and it must be pro- ' 
vided. To meet this great demand, less 
than -?2,000 had been provided, and nearly 
all of this consisted in unpaid pledges. 
However, with the courage of our con- 



ton, reputed to be the most conservative 
city in the South, and where we had been 
assured there would not be a "baker's 
dozen" in attendance, the editor of tlie 
leading paper . afterwards said, "It was 
the most distinguished audience which 



victions, we unanimously concluded to had gathered in that citj- for years." The 



expend the whole of the amount promised 
on the spring work, trusting that the evi- 
dence of work actually done would appeal 
to suffragists the nation over, and that 
new "sinews of war" would be provided 
to complete the work. 
The National Association had never 



newspapers -of the State gave glowing 
' accounts of the meetings. Their columns 
contained communications on the subject 
; almost daily, and editorials pro and con 
' were the order of the day. Audiences 
I gathered from motives of curiosity to hear 
women speak; they went away to discuss 



taken any supervision over local organiza- | the merits of the question they advocated, 
tion, and we found no form of supplies . The reception of our cause was both sur- 
ready for use. In fact, so little attention ' prising and encouraging. The campaign 
has been paid to local organizations that I did inestimable service to the cause. Had 



very few States had any form of local con 
stitution. Whenever a club was organized, 
it either drew up its own constitution, or 
it was prepared by the organizer. There 
was no harmony of method, and in con 



it been possible to find means with which 
to repeat the work of the spring, and thus 
influence still further the deliberations of 
the convention, we should have done so. 
As it was, all we could do was to send 



sequence organization had suffered in all | them Miss Laura Clay, who remained in 
. - - - ■ Columbia nine weeks as a lobbyist for the 

Convention. Mrs. Toung and Mrs. Neblett 
also remained in Columbia, at their own 
expense, until the final vote on woman 
suffrage was taken. A hearing was 
granted these ladies before a committee, 
and the unusual honor was paidthem of a 
hearing before the body of the convention 
itself. I cannot pass this point without 
expressing publicly our gratitude to Miss 
Clay. She spent over four months during 
the year in South Carolina. She did not 
receive a penny for her services, and con- 
tributed a large part of her expenses. 
While such generosity is not always pos- 
sible, yet it is appreciated by our com- 
mittee. The fact that twenty-seven votes 
were given for woman suffrage in a 
Constitutional Convention so conserva- 
tive as to declare against divorce for any 
j cause whatsoever, is evidence sufficient 



directions. We therefore began our work 
by drafting a local and county constitu- 
tion suitable to all States, and issued a 
little booklet, "Directions to Officers," 
containing suggestions for work and 
methods of carrying them out. These 
supplies have not only been placed in the 
hands of all new clubs organized under 
the auspices of our committee, but have 
been distributed free of cost in all the 
States, whenever desired. Several States 
have adopted our local constitution, and a 
long step toward harmony of action has 
been taken by this means. 

The South was our first field of labor. 
In the course of the year, every Southern 
State except Texas, Florida and Kentuckj- 
has received aid from our committee. A 
bold, aggressive tour of three months was 
arranged for Elizabeth U. Tates in West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 



Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee ' that the South is ready for the aospel of 
and Louisiana. Her wit, eloquence and ' Equal Rights. 

womanliness won many converts, and Mississippi and West Viro-inia had no 
new workers were enlisted in our cause, organization when we be°an Several 
In West Virginia, Maryland and New ' clubs were organized in Mississippi We 
Jersey, Mrs. Annie L. ln;:;:^ did valiant j had no money with which to hold a State 
service in awaking iVi:i-iT-r.il.riri, and new Convention, as we wish to do and it did 
friends were found to join our standard, not seem just to discriminate between 



Mrs. Lide Meriwether also added clubs to 
our Association through her able service 
in Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Our best Southern work was done in 
South Carolina, where a Constitutional 
Convention had been called. The good work 
accomplished was made possible by the 
co-operation of the President, Mrs. Vir- 



several good workers in the State and 
appoint one a temporary president. In 
consequence, it still has no State Associa- 
tion, but it is for all that in much better 
condition of organization than some other 
of the Southern States that have State 
Associations. 

We regard the work in West Virginia as 
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our greatest triumph of the year. The 
Southern Committee for three years had 
striven by diligent correspondence to 
find interested suffragists in the State, 
and had failed. When the work of 
organization was placed in the hands of 
the Organization Committee, not a single 
name could be given us. Yet we were 
able to make a fcv appointments in the 
spring for Mrs. Annie L. Diggs. She set 
many a mind to debating the question, 
but the subject was too new for organiza- 
tion. We attempted to make further ap- 
pointments in the fall by correspondence 
for Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, but our 
efforts failed. It was evident more heroic 
methods must be employed. Therefore, 
in November, the Secretary of the 
Organization Committee, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, went into West Virginia as an ad- 
vance agent, and easily arranged a two 
weeks' series of meetings. She then 
joined Miss Moore in the capacity of 
organizer, and under their direction -a 
successful convention was held at Grafton. 
A good board of officers were elected, and 
eight clubs were organized, auxiliary to the 
new Association. The Association is ener- 
getic, healthy and promising. Several 
clubs are enthusiastically engaged upon 
the Course of Study; and others are plan- 
ning further organization. 

From West Virginia, Miss Moore and 
Miss Hay went to Delaware, stopping at 
Baltimore to help in the conduct of the 
Maryland Convention. In Delaware, Miss 
Hay again acted in the capacity of ad- 
vance agent. Their labors closed with a 
fine convention in Wilmington, where a 
good Association was formed, and lour 
.clubs were organized auxiliary to it. The 
work in West Virginia and Delaware was 
accomplished in live weeks and a half, 
and was most gratifying in its results, 
since in neither West Virginia nor Dela- 
ware had we been able to secure co-opera- 
tion by correspondence. An interested 
member of the Delaware Association de- 
clared that "the persuasive eloquence of 
the one and the executive push of the 
other made Miss Moore and Miss Hay a 
combination which could not fail to wrest 
victory from the barrenest conditions." 

The work in the South was not so fruit- 
ful of organization as we had hoped. 
While a good many clubs were reported 
by the organizers, many of them failed to 
survive the ridicule and persecution with 
which they were welcomed by their 
townspeople. The history of many of 
these clubs was pathetic in the extreme, 
and many made heroic efforts to with- 
stand the tide of opposition. We must 
consider the Southern work of this year 
as pioneering, and the tours of our repre- 
sentatives as merely blazing the way for 
that which is to follow. We have found 
new friends and helpers. We have given 
encouragement and hope to many a faith- 
ful soul. We have enlisted under our 
standard some of the strongest and best 
people of the South. If we will per- 
sistently follow the path thus "blazed" and 
made plain, the South will yet be organ- 
ized, and the votes of the fifteen States 
now solidly opposed to woman suffrage in 
Congress will be changed through the in- 
fluence of their constituency, to solid 
advocacy of our cause. 

In the West, Utah and Idaho stood in 
immediate need of help. In Salt Lake 
City a conference was planned by our 
committee, as an initiative to the expected 
campaign. It was attended by our presi- 
dent and vice-president, and delegates 
from the adjoining States. By the time 
it was held conditions had changed hap- 
pily, and no further assistance was re- 
quired. 

In Idaho, a thorough canvass of the 
. State was made by Mrs. Emma Smith 
Devoe, in connection with a tour of Mon- 
tana. The whole trip extended over 
three months, and most excellent results 
followed. All the more important towns 



in both States were visited, and clubs or 
committees were formed in all of them. 
In Idaho, twenty-three clubs had been 
made auxiliary to the State, and in Mon- 
tana, fourteen. In both States some of 
these clubs are now defunct, or at least 
idle, and need still more help to galvanize 
them into activity. It is plain one visita- 
tion to a town to which the cause is en- 
tirely new is not sufficient to create per- 
manent results. When it is understood 
that, at the time we began to make the 
arrangements for Mrs. Devoe' s tour, we 
did not have the name of a single person 
in Idaho who was interested in our cause, 
and but two names in Montana, the results 
as they stand should be satisfactory. 
Many times it was impossible to make the 
arrangements for meetings perfectly, but 
in all such circumstances, with the brave 
spirit of a true pioneer, Mrs. Devoe acted 
as advance agent, lecturer and organizer 
all combined. These States were grateful 
for the help rendered, and enthusiastic 
and sincere in their praise of Mrs. Devoe's 
services. There had been suffragists in 
both States, but they were unknown to 
each other. Each one believed she was 
alone in her faith, and dreaded to make a 
public, movement. Now these scattered 
advocates are gathered together into an 
active, living force. In the fall, Montana 
held a State Convention at Helena, where 
a State Association was formed by the 
chairman of the Organization Committee. 
In Idaho the workers held their own con- 
vention, and organized their State Associ- 
ation without outside help. 

Id the fall Mrs. Devoe visited Nevada. 
Here we found one club, valiant and 
strong, at Austin, an(J good friends at 
Reno, but in several of the towns we could 
get no names. We felt sure there must 
be suffragists there, but we could get no 
trace of them. Again Mrs. Devoe acted 
as advance agent for herself, making her 
own arrangements at several places. In 
several of these towns, where by corre- 
spondence we could secure no co-operation, 
good clubs were formed. Her labors ended 
in a State Convention at Reno, where a 
strong State Association was formed. It 
is believed Nevada has the strongest or- 
ganization in the United States, in pro- 
portion to its population. The Associa- 
tion cannot express its approbation too 
strongly of the masterly manner in which 
Mrs. Devoe conquered the adverse con- 
ditions of Nevada. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns visited Minnesota 
and North Dakota in September and Octo- 
ber. North Dakota was unorganized, but 
to make the tiip less expensive, work in 
Minnesota was joined with it. Several 
clubs were organized in Minnesota. In 
North Dakota clubs were established in 
the chief towns of the State, and a State 
Convention was held in Grafton, where' a 
State Association was formed. From 
North Dakota Mrs. Johns returned to 
Kansas, attended her own Annual Meet- 
ing, and hastened on to Arizona, where a 
Territorial Convention was ready for her 
superintendence. An Association thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of the work, and 
determined to bring Arizona into the 
Union as a Suffrage State, was formed. 
In New Mexico several towns were visited 
and clubs were organized. We could 
secure no co-operation in a Territorial 
Convention, so that no regular Territorial 
Association was formed. Temporary offi- 
cers svere appointed, to serve until fur- 
ther help can be sent to the Territory. 
The work in Arizona and New Mexico 
was not so thoroughly done as it would 
have been with more time, but again the 
way has been blazed, and the standard of 
Equal Rights has been planted. Mrs. 
Johns deserves the title of Pioneer after 
her fearless grappling with the difficulties 
in the way of the work in these two Ter- 
ritories. Both Territories were profuse 
in the expression of gratitude for the aid 
sent them. No higher compliment can be 



I paid Mrs. Johns for her work in North 
Dakota, Arizona and New Mexico thaa 
. the fact that from all three of them there 
I have come to us urgent appeals to return 
. her for future work. 

j In Oklahoma excellent work was done 
' by Miss Laura A. Gregg. A number of 
clubs were organized, and the work ended 
_ with a convention in Guthrie, where a 
Territorial Association of high promise 
. was organized. Oklahoma, without doubt, 
'■ will hold a Constitutional Convention be- 
■ fore the year is out, and there is now a 
suffrage constituency to remind it that an 
j ideal Government knows no sex in citizen- 
! ship. We regard Miss Gregg as a valuable 
ally, of whom we shall doubtless hear 
much more in the future. 

Last year the State of Missouri paid no 
dues. Upon inquiry, the president an- 
nounced that the old Association was 
dead; thereupon. Miss Anthony called a 
convention in connection with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Conference, and new 
officers were elected. To support this 
new administration, the Organization 
Committee sent Mrs. Anna E. Simmons 
to Missouri, and gave the State two 
months' work. Mrs. Simmons also visited 
the Black Hills and Nebraska, and organi- 
zed clubs in all three of these States. In 
order to know more of the real status of 
organization of the N. A. W. S. A., we 
made an effort in the spring to ascertain 
the number of suffrage clubs in existence. 
Not a person in the whole Association 
could tell how many there were. Upon 
application to the State Presidents for 
lists of their clubs, we found most States 
had no such lists, and had no definite 
knowledge of the number in the State. 
By patient work throughout the year, we 
have compiled a National Club Directory. 
B^or the first time, it is now possible to 
announce our standing in local organiza- 
tion. It is a pitiful statement, but possi- 
bly the truth will awaken the Association 
to activity. In the whole Nation there 
are but eight hundred clubs alive and 
active. Of those, one hundred were 
brought into existence by the Organiza- 
tion Committee this year. In other words, 
one-eighth of all local organization in ex- 
istence has been accomplished in this one 
year by our Committee. 

To summarize the year's work, we may 
say that fourteen persons have served as 
organizers under the auspices of our Com- 
mittee. Five hundred and ten meetings 
have been held. Nine State conventions 
have been held under our supervision, 
and ten State associations have been or- 
ganized. Aid in the way of organization 
has been given to thirty-one States. Over 
one_ hundred clubs have been organized, 
which we believe at this writing to be 
alive and active. The work has been done 
with bold strokes, in an effort to lay a 
foundation for perfect organization. It 
remains to the future to build upon it, 
and to increase its strength and useful- 
ness. 

In addition to this work of organiza- 
tion, the Committee have issued, since 
September, a Monthly Bulletin. This little 
paper is sent free of cost to the president 
of each local club, and is designed for the 
use of all the members. It contains little 
news save that of the organization. It 
suggests what to do and how to do it. It 
is not designed to keep the reader in- 
formed upon the ethics of woman suffrage, 
but to inspire her to do practical work to 
bring the reality. Its usefulness has been 
tested, and we believe it has already per- 
formed a great work in strengthening local 
organizations. 

In accordance with the Plan of Work, 
we recommended the observance of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton's birthday as a fitting 
occasion for the diffusion of suffrage 
sentiment. The Bulletin gave suggestions 
of programs, and announced the prepara- 
tions of souvenirs which might add a 
' flavor of sentiment to the celebrations. 
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It is impossible to state the exact number 
of celebrations -which were held, but at 
least one hundred clubs held some kind of 
exercises in honor of the day. Ten thou- 
sand of the souvenirs were distributed 
from Maine to California, and are doubt- 
less still prized in the honies of those who 
received them. 

The report of the Organization Com- 
mittee naturally divides itself into a re- 
port of the work accomplished and an 
account of the disbursement of the Organ- 
ization Fund. Every person who has 
given a single penny to this work has a 
perfect right to know exactly how it has 
been expended. It will be remembered 
that, in planning our spring work, we had 
appropriated the whole of the fund 
pledged at Atlanta. Our ignora;nce of the 
real nature of the work before us can be no 
better evidenced than in the fact that it 
did not occur to any of us there would be 
office expenses. We made no account of 
postage, stationery or clex'ks. The duty 
of carrying out the plans of the committee 
was put into the hands of the chairman. 
She had confidently expected to perform 
the office labor herself. However, within 
three weeks the work pressed so heavily 
that exhausted nature could do no more, 
and a stenographer was called in. Even 
this relief was only temporary. Eight 
speakers were in the field at this time. 
In April the secretary of the committee, 
Mary G. Hay, came into this office, and 
remained until October. Xearly all the 
time three persons have given conscien- 
tious attention to the office work from 
morning until night. During the year 
over seven thousand letters have been 
written, exclusive of i)ostal cards, an 
average of thirty letters per day. In addi- 
tion to the work of the typewriter, three 
quarts of ink have been distributed by 
our office in letters written by hand. I 
believe it would be nearly a correct state- 
ment to say that ten letter's have been 
written for every appointment made. We 
have expended in office work during the 
year nearly as much money as has been 
paid on the Atlanta pledges. Yet, look- 
ing back over the year's work, I am 
unable to see where any expenditure could 
have been avoided. While our spring 
work was in progress, the National Treas- 
urer addressed each person who had 
pledged money to our Organization Fund, 
and reported to us that not more than 
$000 could be collected at that time. Some 
of this money had already been used in 
office expenses. Within a month, our 
organizers would return from the field, 
and we would owe them at least $1,200 
for expenses and salaries. The distress 
which this news from the treasurer 
brought us can hardly be conceived. At 
once we issued apjieals for help, as per- 
suasive as we could make them, and the 
responses were so generous that every 
bill was met promptly. Yet from this 
time we were never free from financial 
burdens, and much time, thought and 
strength, which ought to have been ex- 
pended upon the work in hand, was ex- 
hausted in our efforts to find means by 
which to meet our obligations. 

The work of the spring over, it was a 
grave question as to whether we should 
attempt any work for the fall. Our de- 
partment of the treasury was empty again; 
but the remaining amount of the Atlanta 
pledges, and the generous pledges taken 
by organizers in the field, encouraged us 
to go on. In August we issued further 
appeals, and in October we sent out still 
another installment of letters imploring 
aid. By this time we were aware that 
mtich of the amount expected from the 
Atlanta pledges would not be forthcom- 
ing, and that the clubs were not to be 
relied on to pay their pledges in time to 
meet our. obligations. Desperate efforts 
were therefore made to increase our fund. 
In December another batch of letters 
went from our office. To aid also in the 



work, we issued the Woman Suffrage 
Calendar, which brought us in a hand- 
some profit for the fund. We established 
a Shopping Agency, under the superintend- 
ence of Miss Jessie J. Cassidy, which also 
gave us some financial aid. After every 
other resource had been exhausted, the 
National President came to our assistance, 
and, over her own signature, appealed for 
aid for our Committee, The letters went 
forth just after the holidays, at a time 
when dollars were scarce, but neverthe- 
less they brought the needed relief. The 
receipts for the whole year, resulting from 
all sources have been §5,489.48. The dis- 
bursements have been the same. I have 
prepared two statements of our flinances, 
one giving an itemized account of our 
office expenses, the other an account of 
the whole fund. I will ask each delegate 
to study these statements. If any con- 
tributor to our fund desires a closer inves- 
tigation into our accounts, he or she is at 
liberty to consult our books. 

In conclusion, let me say that the best 
results of the year's work cannot be re- 
duced to statistical statements. It con- 
sists in a change of sentiment concerning 
the possibilities of organization. In the 
spring we sent a letter to each State presi- 
dent, appealing to her to try to double 
the oi-ganization in her State during the 
year. Many presidents did not deign to 
reply. Others wrote to declare tlie im- 
possibility of organization. Some went 
so far as to say they did not believe in 
organization, and still others wrote that a 
distinctly suffrage organization could 
never accomplish the work. Among them 
all, only two declared their willingness 
and determination to increase the 
organization in their States. But, as the 
months have gone by, our correspondence 
has indicated a steady and i>ermanent 
change of opinion. Under the influence 
of organization actually accomplished, 
many of the indifferent have awakened 
into activity. Many of the discouraged 
have been inspired with new hope. New 
workers, new strength, new possibilities 
have been given our Association. The 
prospects of organization are far brighter 
and more promising than they were a 
year ago. The symptoms are apparent on 
all sides that the apathetic are at last 
being aroused to the needs and importance 
of organization. This fact we regard as 
the best result of the year's work. 

It is an old proverb that "hindsight is 
better than foresight." Our i)lans have 
not all been carried out. We did not find 
conditions as we expected. The results 
are not those we anticipated. Yet, taking 
conditions as we found them, we per- 
formed earnest and conscientious service 
in an endeavor to bring forth the best 
results possible. To the Xational officers, 
from whom we have received the most 
sympathetic co-operation, and to the 
many friends of the cause who have stood 
at all times ready to help bear the burdens 
of the year, we feel a more tender grati- 
tude than it is possible for words to ex- 
press. To the many, many suffragists 
who have aided the work financially dur- 
ing the year, we are heartily grateful, and 
trust an examination of the work ac- 
complished will satisfy them the money 
was well expended. 

Our committee are more than ever con- 
vinced that it is possible to build a great 
organization based upon the one platform 
of the enfranchisement of women. With 
harmony, co-operation and determination, 
we shall yet build an organization of such 
numbers and political strength that, 
through the power of constituency, it can 
dictate at least one plank in the platform 
of every political party, and secure an 
amendment from any Legislature it peti- 
tions. We believe it will yet have its 
auxiliaries in every village and hamlet, 
township and school district, to influence 
majorities when the amendment is sub- 
mitted. More, we believe ere many years 



its powers will be so subtle and wide- 
spread that it can besiege the conserva- 
tism of Congress itself and come away 
with the laurel wreath of victory. 



It should surprise no one that ThomaB 
B. Eeed, now that he is in the presiden- 
tial field, proves to be, from the record, a 
woman suffragist. So was Abraham Lin- 
coln; so are Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four in England; so have been the greatest 
leaders of progress in all lands. So are 
Senator George F. Hoar and Governor 
Greenhalge of our own State. But men 
who declare for woman suffrage are not 
of the kind, usually, who care how many 
or how few think as they do, when they 
are taking stand for right, for justice to 
those unfairly treated, and for the welfare 
of humanity. Still it is gratifying to all 
who are hoping to support Mr. Keed as a 
presidential candidate to find that by any 
test you please he belongs to the large 
pattern of public men the world over. — 
Boston Daily Transcript. 

The friends and neighbors of the lat« 
Martha Golding Pratt, the beloved and 
efficient postmaster of Deerfield, Mass., 
for twenty-four years, propose to make 
ljublic recognition of her fidelity. From 
Miss Pratt's superiors there was never 
anything but ai^proval. It was a pretty 
saying of her chief, that her initials stood 
for Mighty Good Postmaster, and once it 
is said he so addressed to her an official 
communication. The town folk had such 
faith in her ability that once, when an 
assistant was temporarily on duty, a for- 
eigner who did not receive an expected 
letter, thinking it the fault of the strange 
clerk, said cheerfully: "Oh, niver you 
moind; I'll come when Miss Pratt is here." 
The memorial will take the form of a 
suitable building for the accommodation 
of small gatherings. Miss Jane Pratt, 
niece of the late postmistress, is a worthy 
successor of the public servant who is to 
be honored in so sensible a way. 



NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 

The Midyear Convention of the New Eng- 
land W. S. A. will be held in Providence, 
R. I., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 11 
and 12, in the Westminster Congregational 
Church on Mathewson Street, near West- 
minster. 

On Tuesday evening, at 8 o'clock, Mayor 
McGuinness will welcome the Convention to 
Providence. A Young People's Meeting 
will follow, presided over by Kev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, and addressed by Miss 
Maude Thompson, Ivliss Edith White Larry, 
Kev. J. D. Tillinghast, P. H. Quinn, Esq., 
Miss Alice Stone Elackwell, and Mr. W. H. 
S. Pittinger. 

On Wednesday there will be three ses- 
sions, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 8 P. M. The 
morning session will be devoted to business 
and reports from the different States. Speak- 
ers expected for the afternoon and evening 
are : Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, Mrs. 
Ellen M. BoUes, Mrs. Jeanette S. French, 
Rev. Florence E. KoUock, Dr. Helen C. 
jPutnam, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell and others. 

The afternoon will be devoted to a sympo- 
sium on the question "Do women need the 
ballot?" by a woman physician, minister, 
mother, teacher, etc. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will make the 
principal address of the evening. 
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WOMAN SUFFKAGE HEARING. 

A public woman suffrage hearing be- 
fore tbe Massachusetts Joint Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments is to be 
given on Thursday, Feb. 27, in the old 
Eepresentatives' Hall, State House. The 
109,204 voters recorded in favor of the 
referendum last iSfovember, and all others 
interested, are invited to be present. 



. PEOGBESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

At the mid-year convention of thg New 
England W. S. A., held in Providence, E. 
I., on Feb. 12, the following resolution was 
passed: 

Whereas, it has been asserted that woman 
suffrage is losing ground, therefore 
- Resolved, That we call attention to the fol- 
lowing facts : Sixty years ago women could 
not vote anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1861 Kansas 
gave it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage to 
all women. School suiirage was granted in 
1875 by Michigan and Minnesota; in 1876, by 
Colorado ; in 1878, by New Hampshire and 
Oregon ; in 1879, by Massachusetts ; in 1880, 
by New York and Vermont. In 1881 munici- 
pal suffrage was extended to the single 
women and widows of Scotland. School 
suffrage was given by Nebraska in 188.3, and 
by Wisconsin in 1883. In 1886 school suf- 
frage was given in Washington, and munici- 
pal suffrage to single women and widows in 
Ontario and New "Brunswick. In 1887 mu- 
nicipal suffrage was extended to all women 
in Kansas, and school suffrage in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New 
Jersey. In 1891 school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892 municipal suffrage was 
extended to single women and widows in 
the Province of Quebec. In 1893 school suf- 
frage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894 school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish and dis- 
trict suffrage in England to women both 
married and single. In 1895 full suffrage 
was granted to the women of South Aus- 
tralia, both married and single. In 1896 full 
suiirage has been granted to the women of 
Utah. 

BEE-KEEPING FOE; WOMEN. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, 111., in an ad- 
dress before the Bee-Keepers' Convention, 
held in Atlanta, upon "Bee-Keeping for 
Women," after referring to the various 
occupations open to women, said: "The 
want is for something that homekeepers 
can do to coin money. 

"Bee-keeping meets this want, in giving 
a woman the means of making money in 
the retirement of her home, and, at the 



same time, permitting her to attend to 
her household. It requires no great out- 
lay of strength at any one time, but to be 
a success .there must be a faithful per- 
formance of many little items. Any woman 
who can make a perfect loaf of bread can, 
having a good location, make bee-culture 
a success. . . . 

"Women of education and means would 
do much good by engaging in bee-culture 
and interesting less favored women in 
its pursuit. It is a panacea for those 
in feeble health, taking them into the 
glorious sunshine amid flowers and the 
happy hum of industry. When they un- 
cover a colony of bees and breathe in the 
aroma arising from thousands of flowers 
they will take on a new life, forget to 
worry and fret, and, instead, will sing 
'Praise God, from Whom All Blessings 
Flow.' " 



MAN SUFFRAGE FINANCES. 

At the Fortnightly Meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
held Feb. 11, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, the Man Suffrage Association is 
reputed to have collected and spent large 
sums of money to defeat the political princi- 
ple of municipal suffrage for women, at the 
public election held in Massachusetts, Nov. 
5, 1895 ; and 

Whereas, the treasurer of said association 
has failed to comply with the law (Acts of 
1892, Chapter 416) requiring him to file a 
public statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments, of said association ; and 

Whereas, said treasurer has been notiiied 
by the public authorities of said failure to 
file said statement, and has declared, after 
consultation with his associates, that he 
does not intend to tile such statement ; and 

Whereas, in a community governed ex- 
clusively by man suffrage, it is peculiarly 
fitting that the men who work and vote to 
exclude women from participation in the 
government should themselves obey the 
laws made by men ; therefore, 

Sesoh-ed, That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association hereby appoints a com- 
mittee to take such steps as may be necessary 
to procure a compliance with said law by 
said Man Suffrage Asociation. 

The following committee was appointed: 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore,Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss Cora Benneson, 
Mrs. Anna" Christy Fall, and Mrs. AUoe 
Parker Lesser. 

The last three are members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar. 

Eev. Mrs. Mary T. Whitney made an in- 
teresting address on "The Interest of the 
State in Family Culture." 



THE WOMEN OF DENVER. 

At the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, 
who has become a citizen of Colorado, 
reported for that State. She said the 
stories told about the Denver elections 
were mostly pure fictions. 

The best women of that city and of the 
State are the most interested in the 
political work that is now their duty, and 
they use the ballot for the bettering of 
conditions and the uplifting of society. 



The civic Federation of Denver is made 
up of women of all parties, and seeks to 
incite all parties to better action. In this 
effort, the ballot gives them a tremendous 
leverage. Hitherto the politicians have 
had to conciliate the lowest element, be- 
cause it is absolutely nonpartisan and 
purchasable. Now here is a big splendid 
constituency at the top, which is non- 
purchasable, and which holds the balance 
of power; and the politicians have to bid 
for the higher element. 



Miss Jennie Young, of Scotland, has 
been in Mexico for some time, arranging 
to purchase land for a large Scotch colony. 

Miss Mahy E. Cutlee, of HoUiston, 
Mass., read the paper of the day at the 
Farmers' Meeting in this city recently. 
Her subject was "The Profits of Garden- 
ing." From a successful experience of 
eleven years in raising fruits and vegeta- 
bles for market, she drew the conclusion 
that "gardening can be made both pleasant 
and profitable. Through the sudden 
death of her father, Miss Cutler found 
herself in possession of sixty-eight acres. 
She gave up teaching and determined to 
keep her home and to carry on her farm. 
The interesting story she told of her forc- 
ing house and hotbeds, her nursery stock, 
her market garden, her small fruits and 
peach orchard, shows that she puts brains 
into her work. She has good judgment 
and business ability, and believes in hard 
work, method and wise economy. Mrs. 
Olive Wright, of Denver, who was present, 
told of Mrs. Kate Harlow, a well-known 
fruit-grower in Colorado, and a successful 
farmer. When asked how she fertilized 
her peach orchard, she replied, "I feed 
the trees with hard work and good com- 
mon sense." 

Mbs. Hikst Alexander, a well-known 
Australian journalist, now making a short 
visit In London, says that marked good 
effects have followed the enfranchisement 
of women in New Zealand. The Premier 
of New Zealand, Hon. Eichard J. Seddon, 
and the principal journals have all ac- 
knowledged, she says, that the influence 
of women during the elections, and after, 
has been beneficial. The women have 
turned their attention to ameliorating the 
conditions of prisons, promoting the wel- 
fare of children and other measures with 
which they are especially qualified to 
deal. Giving the vote to women has 
in no wise disturbed the even tenor of 
their domestic ways, and there is no 
symptom that it has rendered them at all 
"mannish." The New Zealand Govern- 
ment has opened a Woman's Labor Bureau 
in Wellington, with a woman as manager. 
Several lady doctors have a good practice, 
and Mrs. Alexander spoke with justifiable 
pride of the good record made by women 
at the recent examination at the Mel- 
boui'ne University, where they stood at 
the head of several class lists, and carried 
off a large percentage of the honors open 
to men and women alike. 
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EDUCATED MOTHERHOOD. 

The closing address of the last session 
of the recent annual meeting of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Washington, D. C, was by 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Her topic 
was "Educated Motherhood." It was a bril- 
liant and forcible arraignment of the non- 
education of the average mother for her 
specific duties. Existing social conditions 
and prejudices have hitherto given women 
a one-sided and imperfect development, 
inferior to that of men. Women have 
been condemned to mediocrity by the 
limitations of their lives. We hear of a 
few great motliei-s of a few great men, but 
not of the many small-souled mothers of 
the many little men. Women need to 
emerge from their limitations, and to 
come into touch with wider interests. 
Even as mothers, they have not yet learned 
their profession, as is shown by the fact 
that one-fourth of all the children born 
die within one year, and one-half of all 
born die within five years. Think what a 
waste of vitality! It is generally sup- 
posed that because mother-love is an 
instinct superior to reason, therefore the 
ability to nurture and educate children 
comes by nature. Nothing can be more 
unti-ue. What social evolution most 
needs is an educated motherhood. And 
nothing will educate women but a wider 
range of thoughts and interests. Suffrage 
will tend to give women the larger liberty 
they need, and thereby will help to fit 
them for the responsibilities of maternity. 

In illustration of woman's present men- 
tal and moral deficiencies, Mrs. Stetson 
said that she had asked many women 
what they would do, if their own child 
was on a railroad track in front of an ap- 
proaching train carrying 300 children, 
when an open switch was about to throw 
the train into a ravine. There was just 
time to rescue the child, or to close the 
switch and save the train, but not time to 
do both. Would they save their one 
child, or the 300 other children? In no 
single case had any woman said she 
would save the train, and very few had 
admitted that it would be their duty to do 
so. In almost every case the woman's 
maternal instinct had dominated her 
ethical sense. 

While agreeing in the main with Mrs. 
Stetson's view, this arraignment of 
women did not seem to me entirely just. 
In so frightful an alternative as she sug- 
gested, I doubted whether a woman could 
be blamed for preferring the child with 
whose guardianship she had been en- 
trusted by nature, or whether in such a 
case fathers would generally act other- 
wise than mothers. So, next morning, at 
breakfast, I suggested the case to a young 
father, who has a bright little son. He 
replied: "Well, I think I should save my 
boy." Then I put the case to a young 
girl, not yet a mother. She promptly re- 
plied: "I should save the 300 children at 
the expense of the one." So Mrs. Stetson's 
idea of superior masculine and inferior 
feminine altruism was not sustained in 
either case. It was apparently the fact of 
parentage which turned the scale. 

Nor is the frightful mortality of children 
altogether or mainly caused by the moth- 
ers' want of mental training. Par more it 



is the result of bad physical conditions 
for which the fathers are directly responsi- 
ble. It is not in the homes of the well-to- 
do, but in the slums of cities that the 
greatest child-mortality prevails. A very 
intelligent gentleman from St. Domingo 
who visited me in Boston, was greatly 
surprised at the large mortality among 
American children. "In the West Indies," 
he said, "parents rarely lose a child." 
Yet there the women are far less intelli- 
gent than ours, and are far more secluded 
from soQial life. But they marry young, and 
live simply, in the open air. They are not 
poisoned by foul emanations from sewers, 
nor subjected to extremes of heat and 
cold, nor compelled to work hard, nor are 
they or their husbands addicted to stimu- 
lants. To diminish infant mortality there is 
needed, it seems to me, first, early mar- 
I'iages, before physical vitality is impaired 
or disease developed in the parents, and, 
secondly, good physical conditions, such as 
only intelligent, faithful, industi'ious, tem- 
perate fathers can provide. To the lack 
of educated fatherhood must be ascribed 
more than half of the evils which Mrs. 
Stetson deplores. And, until men dis- 
charge better their duties as husbands and 
fathers, women and childi-en will continue 
to suffer and die. Educated fathei-hood 
must accompany or precede educated 
motherhood. The two must go hand in 
hand, and women are not more at fault 
than are the men. 

Henry B. Blackwei.l. 



manner. When speaking on public ques- 
tions other than suffrage, she has delighted 
immense audiences all over the country. 
She has the great virtue of letting every 
tub stand on. its own bottom. Thougli 
warmly attached to her own party, she 
never imports the smallest hint of party 
preference into her speeches for the Suf- 
frage Association. 

I hope that as many of the Suffrage 
Leagues as possible will take advantage 
of the opportunity of hearing Mrs. Diggs. 
For terms and other particulars, address 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, 183 World 
Building, New York City. a. s. b. 



MKS. ANNIE L. DIGGS. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs is likely soon to 
visit Massachusetts. This will be an op- 
portunity for Suffrage Leagues and Wom- 
en's Clubs to hear one of the best speakers 
in the country, who is able to describe the 
practical workings of equal suffrage from 
her own observation and experience, 
alvrays so much stronger than mere theory. 
Mrs. Diggs exercised municipal suffrage 
for seven years in Kansas. During the 
past year she has become a citizen of 
Colorado, where she has seen the effects 
of full suffrage, and she knows all about 
the late Denver election, in regard to 
which such amazing fictions have been 
circulated by the opponents of equal 
rights for women. 

There is not one among the younger 
speakers on suffrage to whom I listen with 
more pleasure than to Mrs. Diggs. Her 
addresses on this question are always 
admirable, both in matter and in manner. 
There are many brilliant speakers, both 
men and vromen, who make an eloquent ad- 
dress, butwho areapt to neutralize the good 
effect of it by some failure in tact or taste. 
Frances Willard compares such a speaker 
to a cow that gives a large pail of milk, 
and then kicks it all over. Mrs. Diggs 
never does this. The force of her fac'ts 
and the wit and good sense of her argu- 
ments carry additional weight because of 
the temper, womanly dignity and un- 
failing tact with which they are presented. 
The fact that she is a good wife and 
mother, with a family of exceptionally 
beautiful and well-behaved children, is in 
itself an object lesson that woman suffrage 
does not "destroy the home." 

Mrs. Diggs is a born orator, in the best, 
because the simplest and most natural 



WOMEN IN THE CHUHCHES. 



Miss Belle Kearney writes to the Wo- 
man'' s Journal: 

"There has been a tremendousstir inthe 
religious circles of Mississippi during the 
past few months on the woman question. 
Mrs. Mary Snel! has developed into a 
minister of unusual power. As a revivalist 
her success has been phenomenal. The 
pastoi's of different Methodist churches in 
this and other States for over a year have 
eagerly sought her services and enthusi- 
astically applauded her wonderful work. 
At the last Mississippi Conference, a pre- 
siding elder, who is much averse to the 
thought of a woman daring to preach, 
reported a minister in his charge for'in- 
subordination for having Mrs. Snell to 
assist him in a revival when he had been 
commanded not to do so. The young 
divine, who, by the way, is one of the 
ablest ministers in the Conference and a 
man of extensive education and culture, 
was inclined to be pugnacious; but, when 
the law was brought against him, and he 
saw that he had either to submit or leave 
the Methodist fold, he quietly chose the 
former. The presiding elder gained the 
victory. This gentleman was for years a 
missionary in Mexico, and had for his co- 
laborer his wife, who is a most devoted 
worker, speaking before audiences for the 
cause of missions, and zealously pushing 
it in every other direction; and her hus- 
band fully approves. The presiding 
bishop at the Conference mentioned above 
ruled that it was unlawful for a Methodist 
minister to invite an unordained person 
to conduct religious services for him, and 
the woman question was apparently cut 
dead. But the fight is on, and it will 
never end until every acceptable woman 
preacher throughout the bounds of this 
and every other conference shall be ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the ordained. 
Numbers of the members of the Missis- 
sippi Conference seem indifferent to the 
rulings of the bishop, for, since the 
adjournment of the last conference, they 
have invited Mrs. Snell to occupy their 
pulpits and assist in the revival services. 
She has just closed a great meeting in 
Kentucky, and has been invited to Texas 
and Georgia. So the work moves on. " 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Universalist 
Church at Omaha, Neb. She will go to 
Europe for rest and recreation, of which 
she stands sorely in need. after the labori- 
ous two years' work of the Omaha pastor- 
She may remain abroad a year or 
next autumn. The Universalist 



ate. 
return 
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says: "Dr. Clicipiu has done good work in 
Omaha and leaves the parish amid the 
regret of her congregation and friendg." ' 

Mrs. Kachel W. Marriage, formerly of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, now of Matchula, 
Mexico, is a Quaker preacher and is 
carrying on Gospel work with the aid of 
an interpreter. 

On motion of Kev. D. F. Bradley, of 
Grand Kapids, the Western Congrega- 
tional Club of Michigan recently amended 
its constitution so as to allow women to 
become members. Immediately after the 
vote, which was unanimous, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilson, of the Park Church, Grand 
Eapids, was admitted to membership. 



AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The Civic Club of Philadelphia has 
lately received a sharp lesson on the dif- 
ficulty of getting women elected even to 
positions where they are urgently needed 
for the public good, so long as women 
have no votes. ■ In December, the Club 
addressed a letter to prominent members 
of the Kepublican and Democratic parties 
in fifteen wards of the city, saying: 

It is the conviction of the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia that the interests of the chil- 
dren in the public schools would be sub- 
served if a larger number of capable 
women were placed upon the Sectional 
School Boards. We therefore petition 
your honorable body to place such women 
in nomination upon the regular school 
ticket, and for your own convenience 
append the names of some women of 
undoubted ability who have kindly con- 
sented to serve if elected by the people. 

The names of twenty-seven such women 
were suggested by the Civic Club; but 
although the movement was warmly sup- 
ported by the friends of education and by 
the best papers of the city, no woman was 
endorsed by the Democrats in any ward, 
and only one by the Kepublicans — Dr. 
Clara Marshall, in the Eighth Ward. This 
object lesson ought to increase the mem- 
bership of the Philadelphia Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 



AN EFFORT FOR ARMENIA. 

The action of the Sultan, in forbidding 
the Ked Cross to go to the relief of the 
Armenians, has led Miss Willard and her 
sister-officers to send the following peti- 
tion from the ISTational W. C. T. U. to the 
TJ. S. Senate and Hotise of Representatives; 
also, to request every State W. G. T. U. to 
do the same, and to duplicate the petition 
to every State Legislature. This practical 
effort to cause something to be done on a 
large scale for the Armenians will attract 
wide attention: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
We, the officers of the National W. C. 
T. U., representing a membership and fol- 
lowing of a million people who believe that 
the protection of the home is the supreme 
duty of statesmen, do hereby most 
earnestly and solemnly beseech you to 
take such action as shall put our home- 
loving Kepublic on record as having used 
its moral and material influence for the 
relief of Armenia, the martyr nation, in 
this time of its supreme distress. We 
respectfully urge that our country should 
no longer remain a silent spectator of the 
agony and outrage inflicted by Moslem 
savages upon our brother and sister 
Christians whose only fault is their de- 
votion to Christ and their loyalty to a 



pure home. We beg you, therefore, as 
the legally constituted representatives of 
the wives and mothers of our nation, to 
give heed to our devoted prayer and 
aspiration that America may, through her 
highest legislative authorities, give ex- 
pression to all the world of her abhor- 
rence of the atrocities in Armenia, and 
may make an appropriation from the 
people's money for the relief of our 
brothers and sisters who have been driven 
to the last extremity by the fatal fanati- 
cism of the Sultan and his soldiers. 



NEW ENGLAND AWAKE. 

The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association at its recent convention found 
sometliing upon which to congratulate 
every New England State. It passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, that we congratulate Maine 
and Connecticut on the passage of mu- 
nicipal suffrage hills through the popular 
branch of the last Legislature ; Vermont and 
New Hampshire on their large legislative 
votes, and on the increased activity of their 
Suffrage Associations ; Massachuserts on the 
fact that in the so-called referendum, 22,204 
women voted for suffrage and only 864 
against it; and Rhode Island on having the 
largest number of organized suffragists in 
proportion to its XJopulation of any State in 
the Union except one. 



LET SUFFRAGISTS ORGANIZE. 

Mr. Geo W. Catt, at the recent National 
Suffrage Convention, said of the admission 
of Utah women to suffrage : 

Can we ascertain the cause of the Utah 
victory? If we can, what lesson does it 
teach? It is a trite saying that in mod- 
ern civilization public opinion rules, and 
that this is especially true in the United 
States. Public opinion ruled in Utah in 
engrafting liberty in its Constitution. It 
was not public opinion alone, but organ- 
ized public opinion which carried them to 
victory. It may not be understood by 
this convention that the suffrage organiza- 
tion of Utah was nineteen times larger 
than the organization in New Tork, when 
considered in comparison with population. 
Behind every delegate in the Utah Con- 
stitutional Convention there was an or- 
ganized constituency demanding suffrage 
for women and men alike. 

Utah was twelve times as well organized 
as Massachusetts, fourteen times as well 
organized as Iowa, nineteen times as well 
organized as New York, and this fact 
alone would indicate why the New Tork 
campaign did not win. Utah had twenty- 
seven times as much suffrage organization 
as Kansas. In the face of such a fact, 
cannot each contending faction, in their 
late campaign, cease laying defeat upon 
the shoulders of another faction, and all 
exclaim together: "The lack of organiza- 
tion caused the defeat!" 

Utah was thirty - three times better 
organized than the average of the United 
States. 

Is there any one here from a State with 
an average organization who does not 
know that, if the suffrage organization in 
their State could be increased thirty-three 
times, they would win as easily as did 
Utah? 



A PIONEER WOMAN. 

Mrs. L. C. Hughes, wife of the Governor 
of Arizona, said at the recent National 
Suffrage Convention in Washington: 

When I joined my husband in Arizona 
twenty-four years ago — he had preceded 
me one year, owing to failing health— the 
Territory was pretty much under the con- 
trol of the Apache Indians. There were 
but four small settlements in the Territory, 



and I had to ride five hundred miles by 
stage through the desert, night and day. 
At that time the Apaches were on the 
warpath and contesting every inch of the 
Territory with the white settlers. There 
was but one American woman in Tucson, 
the town of our home, when I arrived 
there, and I doubt if there were more 
than fifty American women in the whole 
Territory. Those were pioneer days 
which tried men's souls, and women's 
as well. I have seen the desert made to 
bloom as the rose, and the solitary places, 
once the haunts of tlie savage, converted 
into the homes of happy Christian fami- 
lies. I have seen a population of less than 
5,000 grow to 80,000, and all in a few 
years of pioneer life. 

We have made many conquests, and are 
now upon the threshold of Statehood. 
And I rejoice to say to you that we have 
high hopes that, when Arizona assumes 
the sacred functions of a Commonwealth, 
it will be with men and women standing 
equal before the law, clothed with equal 
rights and privileges in the fullest sense 
of the term. And why not? Why should 
not we, who, with our husbands, have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, 
struggled with them in civilizing a wilder- 
ness, preparing "the way for a sovereign 
State; built schoolhouses, churches, 
homes and every other civilizing institu- 
tion, and fought with them against priva- 
tion and danger — why are we not en- 
titled, why should we not enjoy with them 
the fruits of their — not their but our — 
labor? Who will dare say nay? 

Our true pioneer men, almost without 
exception, are willing and anxious that 
we enjoy this right. The strongest oppo- 
sition comes from the saloon and gam- 
bling element. And this ought to be the 
strongest argument in favor of the fight. 



WOMEN NEEDED ON CITY BOARDS. 

One of the stock arguments against 
equal suffrage has been that if women 
vote, some women mttst hold office. But 
it is becoming more and more evident 
that the good of the community requires 
some women to hold office. The Balti- 
more Sun, the conservative mouthpiece 
of a highly conservative city, says editori- 
ally: 

Mayor Hooper's suggestion that there 
should be a woman on the board of visi- 
tors to the almshouse and one on the jail 
board is excellent, and should be carried 
out. Both institutions would be im- 
proved by having a woman among those 
authorized to scrutinize their manage- 
ment and to look after the moral and 
physical condition and treatment of the 
female inmates. Matrons at the police 
stations were regarded as a doubtful inno- 
vation when first suggested, but the wis- 
dom and htimanity of the policy were 
speedily demonstrated. Whether wom- 
an's realm properly extends to political 
affairs is a question still very much in 
dispute. But there can be no question 
that it is not bounded by the confines of 
the household, and that she is not only a 
valuable but a necessary auxiliary in pub- 
lic work such as that proposed by the 
mayor. There is not only room, but an 
imperative demand for her in this field, 
and the sooner she is generally employed 
in it, the better it will be for civilization 
and the world. 



An effort is being made to have a jail 
matron appointed in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Eastern Star of that city says: "It 
is clear that the proper thing is to 
is to have a woman within the pale of 
womanly influence, when she needs the 
protection or correction of the law." 
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Our steadfast friend, Dr. Bashford, of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, has our 
sympathy in the loss of his mother 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association is glad to add to its list of free 
speakers the name of Mr. Warren A. Rod- 
man, of Wellesley Hills. Mr. Kodman is 
a bright and interesting speaker, who has 
proved his devotion to our cause, and 
leagues will do well to secure his services 
at once. His subject will be "The New 
Woman." 

Miss Anna Bucklee, of Lawrenceville, 
Pa., is giving an excellent illustrated lec- 
ture on Cuba, with 100 photographic 
views taken on the spot. She is a teacher 
of high repute, who has been County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, principal of the 
Training School for Teachers at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and teacher of pedagogy in the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School. Miss 
Bucklee's address is California, Pa. 

The following resolution was adopted 
at the New England Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Providence, Feb. 12. It 
was suggested by the fact that the bells 
of the city were ringing for Lincoln's 
birthday: 

Whereas, Abraham Lincoln said, "I- am 
in favor of all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women," 
therefore. 

Resolved, that we call upon the Legislatures 
of all the New England States to come 
up to the advanced position on woman suf- 
frage held by Lincoln more than 50 years 
ago. 

Miss Mary Proctor gave her one- 
hundredth astronomical lecture on Feb. 1, 
at Cooper Union, New York. The subject 
was "Giant Sun and His Family," and it 
was superbly illustrated with stereopticon 
views. The great hall was crowded to the 
doors with an interested and responsive 
audience. This was the first time Miss 
Proctor had spoken at the Cooper Union, 
and also the first time that she had 
spoken from a platform where her eminent 
father, the late Professor Proctor, had 
lectured before her. 

The present Grand Chief Templar of 
California is Rev. J. W. Webb. He says: 

When the Re-iiublican State Convention 
adopted a woman suffrage resolution, it 
was expected that the Chairman on Reso- 
lutions would oppose, but he warmly 
favored it, for this reason: he had been in 
Wyoming, and seen rough, rowdy men 
with revolvers in their belts step back 
respectfully whenever a woman came to 
vote, and he said, "If that is the effect of 
woman suffrage, henceforth I am in favor 
of it." 

Mrs. Wesley R. Davis, a lady _ in the 
prime of middle life and the mother of a 
grown-up son, was the only woman among 
the one hundred candidates who applied 
for admission to the bar of New York 
State, in New York City, on the last Satur- 
day of January. Harper's Bazar says: 
"It has been Mrs. Davis' pleasure to share 
her son's legal studies, and she has pa- 
tiently trodden the beaten path which 
lies before all who would force their way 
into the inviting but jealously guarded 
profession of her choice. A Southern 
woman, coming of a family of jurists, 
Mrs. Davis inherited a predilection for the 
law, and her friends hope she may enjoy a 
marked success and win laurels and money 
in her new vocation." 



■WOMEN AND CHINESE. 

Miss Sarah Severance writes from Cal 
fornia to the Woman's Journal: 

Judge Morrow, of the U. S. District 
Court, has just rendered a decision of 
great importance. There are many Chi- 
nese born in California. The California 
Constitution declares that, "no native of 
China" shall ever vote in this State, and a 
test case has been made of Wong Kim Ark, 
born here. The anti-Chinese declare that 
the Chinese in this State are subjects of 
China, not of the United States, and, there- 
fore, that they cannot be citizens of Cali- 
fornia. Others claim that, as the Four- 
teenth Amendment says, "All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
are citizens of the United States," Kim is 
a citizen, and, being a man, he has a right 
to vote. Judge Morrow has decided that 
Kim is a citizen, and, as the rights of citi- 
zens must never be abridged, if they are 
males, Kim may vote. Why are every- 
body's rights sacred except women's? 



AGE OF PEOTECTION IN IOWA. 
The following letter has been received: 

BUKLINGTON, lOWA, JAN. 22, 1896. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

In a recent issue of your paper appears 
the statement that "The White Cross 
Society of Iowa, Chas. E. Shelton, of 
Burlington, president, is at work in behalf 
of a bill to raise the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen," etc. In the interest of 
justice, I send you the real fact in the 
case. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
many in the State to entirely ignore the 
part that the State W. C. T. U., auxiliary 
to the National Union, has had in this 
movement for the better protection of 
girls. It was our State Union that intro- 
duced the bill at the last session of the 
Legislature. We circulated the petitions, 
secured Senator Rowen to take charge of 
it, and when the strong opposition de- 
veloped, with the help of ^Ir. Jarvis, 
Secretary of the White Cross Society, but 
not so at that time, for the Society was 
not organized, we made quite a cam- 
paign through the entire State, sending 
letters, circulars and petitions to nearly 
8,000 of the most prominent and in- 
fluential men of the State, urging them to 
use their influence in favor of the bill. 
The White Cross Society was formed as 
the direct result of our work two years 
ago, and since then we have co-operated 
in behalf of the measure. 

Otir local unions have universally held 
Mothers' and Purity meetings to create 
and influence public sentiment in their 
communities, and also raise money for 
the necessary expenses. We have sent a 
copy of the Arena pamphlet, "America's 
Shame" to the members of the Assembly 
and before this can appear m print will 
have put into the hands of each member 
of the Judiciary Committee in both houses, 
a copy of the other pamphlet, "Child Pro- 
tection," that they may have full informa 
tion on the question; we circulated peti 
tions by our unions, and I have just 
sent them oil with more than 8,100 names 
of voters and women over eighteen, and 
have besides sent out nearly 6,000 special 
petitions to the ministers, Y. M. C. A, 
secretaries, and other moral and influen 
tial men, and have done our full part in 
every way, even financially. Through the 
summer I have been in correspondence 
with the Commissioners of the Code, and 
many others whose help we desired, and 
hundreds of letters have been written by 
our unions, thousands of pages of litera 
1 ture circulated, and scores of public meet- 



ings held, to advance this one branch of 
our work. After all this, having begun 
the woi'k and carried it on without ceas- 
ing these two years, now to see the state- 
ment that another society is doing it all is 
so unjust that it should have a prompt 
correction. 

I know that you only quoted from press 
statements, and will be glad to set the 
matter right. The White Cross Society 
would not have made such a statement 
We are working in harmony for the meas- 
ui-e, and divided the work as it seemed 
would bring the best results. 

Yours for justice, 

Marion H. Dunham. 
Pres. W. C. T. U. of the State of Iowa. 



WANTED. SITUATIONS. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

In our work among destitute mothers 
and infants we sometimes meet a woman 
who needs a home where she will be pro- 
tected more than is necessary in ordinary 
cases. Many of our mothers are quite 
steady and trustworthy, and can be recom- 
mended as valuable domestics wherever 
the presence of an infant is not an objec- 
tion. But if a woman is very young, or 
of weak character, or has been intemper- 
ate (though desirous of a chance for 
reformation), she may be a good domestic, 
but we can place her only, in a family 
where special interest is felt in her wel- 
fare, and where she is received partly 
from motives of kindness and Christian 
charity. 

Such homes and such employers are 
rare, yet they are sometimes obtained. 

May I make an earnest appeal through 
your paper to those employers so situated 
that they are able to help us to save a 
woman who may yet be rescued — one not 
yet depraved, but needing some patience 
and kindness as well as wholesome sur- 
roundings — to write or to call upon us at 
No. 28 Fayette Street, Boston? Our room 
is open from 2.30 to 4.30 P. M., every week- 
day except Saturday. 

L. Freeman Ci^arke. 



IN MEMOEIAM. 



Mrs. Arozine M. Lane, wife of Dr. 
Robert L. Lane, for many years a resi- 
dent of Winter Hill, Somerville, was on 
Dec. 9 suddenly called from acting ser- 
vice here to higher service "Beyond the 
Gates." 

Mrs. Lane was active in church and 
Sabbath school work, and an indefatigable 
laborer in the W. C. T. U., of which she 
was treasurer, and superintendent of work 
among railroad men. For several months 
her health has been precarious, yet her 
motto seemed to be: "Do with thy might 
what thy hands find to do." She firmly 
believed that the ballot belonged to men 
and women alike, and although in delicate 
health, did much towards inducing women 
to register, last October. Besides her 
services, she gave freely of her substance 
to this as well as to other good causes. It 
is -well to have known her, to have had her 
life touch ours. Her memory is sacred. 

E. A. Wabeen. 
Somerville, Feb. 12, 1896. 



The Annual Meeting of the Women's 
Rest Tour Association will be held in 
Perkins Hall, 204 Boylston Street, Boston, 
on Feb. 25, at "7.80 P. M. 
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MBS. CARBIE CHAPMAN-CATT. 

ilKS. Cabbie Chapman - Catt, nee 
Cabbie Lane, Chairman of tbe Organi- 
zation Committee of the iSTational-Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, was 
born in Eipon, Wis., and lived in that 
State until seven years old. Then her 
parents removed to Charles City, la., 
which was her home during most of her 
life. She was educated at the State Indus- 
trial College of Iowa, after which she took 
a special 'course in law. For three years 
she served as principal of the High 
School and' General Superintendent of 
Schools of Mason City, la., at the end of 
which period, in 1884, she was maiTied to 
Leo Chapman, editor of the Mason City 
Bepublican. They were joint owners and 
editors. At the end of the year they sold 
this property, and Mr. Chapman went to 
the Pacific Coast to find a more active 
field of labor. While there he sickened 
with typhoid fever, and died in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Chapman remained in that 
city for a year, doing general newspaper 
work, and was the first woman reporter 
in that city. During her life there she 
became familiar with much of the hard- 
ships and privations of working women 
in great cities, and for the first time real- 
ized the fearful temptations which beset 
the poor girl thrown upon her own re- 
sources. Many sad cases of despair which 
finally led to ruined character came under 
her direct notice. With the finale of one 
particularly distressing circumstance of 
this nature, she resolved that the remain- 
der of her life, with whatever ability God 
had endowed her, should be expended in 
making the working woman of the United 
States respectable and respected, and her 
right to labor unquestioned. With this 
intent she went upon the platform as a 
lecturer upon general topics, thinking to 
gain a foothold in this way. It was not 
long before the suffrage cause claimed her 
attention. It is plain to all that when the 
government recognizes the equal brain 
power of a woman by counting her in- 
fluence as a voter, the world will follow 
speedily to recognize her equality in labor. 
With her industries recognized, her wages 
will rise. With respectable wages, it 
will be easy to maintain character. 

For the past six years she has devoted 
her service to this cause. In 1891 she was 
married to George W. Catt, president of 



the Ifew York Dredging Co. He is as 
ardent a suffragist as is his wife, and 
aids her in her work in every way pos- 
sible. 

TWO WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARINGS. 

The non - appointment of the usual 
Massachusetts Joint Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage this year will result, as we 
predicted, in three public hearings in- 
stead of one. Two are already appointed, 
as follows : 

On Wednesday, Feb. 26, in Old Repre- 
sentatives Hall, State House, Boston, at 
10 A. M., the Joint Committee on Election 
Laws will give a public hearing on so 
much of the woman suffrage petitions as 
asks for: 

1. A law extending Presidential Suf- 
frage to women. 

2. A law extending Municipal Suffrage 
to women. 

On Thursday, Feb. 27, at 10 A. M., in Old 
Representatives Hall, State House, the 



Joint Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments will give a public hearing on so 
much of the woman suffrage petitions as 
asks for the passage of a Joint Resolve 
for a Constitutional Amendment to strike 
out the word "male" from the qualifica- 
tions of voters. 

Able speakers will be present, and there 
should be a large attendance. 



Queen Victoria has 6*7 living de- 
scendants. And yet they say that if 
women are allowed to take part iu 
politics, the human race will die out! 

Mes. Estelle L. Pickeeing, of Mil- 
ford, Mass., has carried on her husband's 
business, that of a mason and builder, 
ever since his death a year ago. She has 
proved capable and successful, never lacks 
work, and even at this dull season has 
five men in her employ. Intimate friends 
say that in the sorrow of her great 
bereavement, the business has been her 
salvation. 
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THE COLOEADO ELECTION. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

There was a unique entertainment held 
in Cambridge, Mass., the last of January, 
under the auspices of the Woman Suf- 
frage League of that city, -vrhich may pos- 
sibly furnish instruction and pleasure in 
<5ther places, so a little account of the 
plan is given here: 

The Y. W. C. A. Hall, on ilassachusetts 
Avenue, was prettily decorated with yellow 
cheese-cloth, with broad yellow ribbons 
festooned above the platform. After a 
short literary programme, including the 
reading of Wliittier's "Poor Voter on Elec- 
tion Day," and some patriotic music, the 
polls were opened in due form by Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Starr, who was the warden, with 
an efiticient corps of inspectors and other 
officers, consisting of young ladies and 
gentlemen of Cambridge. 

The tickets of the last municipal election 
were used, and the ballot-box and polling 
booths, by the kindness of the city clerk, 
were the same as those used at all elec- 
tions. 

In the account given in the daily pa- 
pers the next morning, it is stated that 
"much amusement was afforded the spec- 
tators when the first two or three voters, 
who were of the gentler sex, cast their 
ballots,' as they did not seem to know how 
to put the ballots in the box." 

The young reporter did not understand 
that the warden was showing the delicate 
mechanism of the ballot-box, which will 
only open when a ballot of the right thick- 
ness is placed in it. The small ballot, 
containing the names of the officers of the 
League, who weie voted for only by 
members of the League, was not thick 
enough to open the box. 

A pleasing feature of the entertainment 
was the assumption of the character of 
the policeman by Master Kay Masteagialo, 
who was completely fitted out with uni- 
form, helmet, badge and billy, and at- 
tended to his duties with a mingled 
gravity and pomposity that was worth 
seeing. ' 

The name "Colorado Election" was 
given to this entertainment, because in. 
that State both men and women -vote. It 
might well have been styled an "Ideal 
Election," but for the fact that so small a 
number of votes were cast, owing to the 
many other attractions of city life on the 
same evening. ' 

In a countrj' town, some Grange might 
give the entertainment, working out the 
details by showing the ignorant voter, the 
blind voter, the careless voter, etc., with 
great profit and pleasure. Such an enter- 
tainment is.directly helping good citizen- 
ship by familiarizing people with facts 
that are often overlooked. For instance, 
it was not generally known to the audi- 
ence that, under an act of 1895, amending 
the Australian ballot law, the election 
officers may, at any time that they all 
agree, open the ballot-box and count the 
votes. Such a law may be in the interest 
of speedy counting, but it is a direct blow 
at the • secrecy of the ballot, which was 
secured by the original act. 

Such an entertainment, with the fun 
that will naturally develop, will do much 
to break down the prejudice against 
women's voting, which is often stronger in 



country towns than in cities. The idea of 
proportional representation, which is so 
much advocated now by believers in muni- 
cipal reform, could be most easily made 
clear to an audience by an election of this 
sort. 

The committee having this Colorado 
Election in charge were greatly assisted in 
making the plans by a little pamphlet 
prepared for the use of the precinct ofJi- 
cers by the city clerk, Mr. Edward J. 
Brandon, which reduces the legal wording 
of the Australian ballot law and its vari- 
ous amendments to its lowest terms, and 
makes a clear and definite guide. 

Marx P. C. Billijtgs. 

It Perry Street, Camhrldgeport. 



WOMEN rOK PEACE. 

The French women who are members 
of the Intei-national Women's League of 
Peace have sent to the German women a no- 
ble, sensible appeal in favor of ai'bitration. 
They say, in part: "The women of France 
to their sisters in Germany — German 
mothers, sisters and women: The char- 
acter of war in its true nature is being 
daily more fully I'ecognized. It is murder 
en masse, which becomes more and more 
barbarous by the terrible effect of the new 
weapons. The human spirit at last re- 
volts against the thousand-year-old terx'ible 
conception of military glory. Every 
army fighting another leaves behind tor- 
rents of blood and tears. Together with 
England's women, we ask the women of 
all nations to join in an international 
league having for its purpose peace and 
general disarmament. May the women of 
Germany join that league! Tour inter- 
est and ours are the same. Unite with us 
to achieve the finest victory ever won — ■ 
— the general disarmament." German 
women in Berlin have formed a committee 
of co-operation. 



MAN SUFFRAGE FINANCES. 

The treasurer of tlie Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation still refrains from complying with 
the law which requires him to iile at the 
State House- a detailed statement of cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures. Tiie 
law expressly provides that the names of 
all the persons contributing must be given, 
with the suna contributed by each. Mr. 
Thomas Russell, when the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. called public attention to his 
failure to comply with the law, published 
the following statement in the Boston 
papers : 

RECEIPTS. 

Contributions from various parties J3,SS8.io 

EXPENDITURES. 
Office expenses, including services of sec- 
retary and clerical assistance $1,406. "i 

Postage stamps and stamped envelopes '-jTOoy 

Maihng- circulars ,X A- 

Printing fJ^J-"' 

Posting" notices WW .WV.:.: ^ i'S? 

Advertising in newspapers 'Ss'a- 

Subscriptions to newspapers " " '^-o^ 

bubscription to Woman's Journal ,^0 

Total 

Balance on Hand • 31187 

Thomas Russell, Treasurer. 
"Contributions from various parties" 
of course does not meet the requirements 
of the law. 

Most, if not all, of the S:3,.57G was doubt- 
less expended legitimately enough- but 
many people would like to know -who 



contributed that money. The only ex- 
planation of Mr. Russell's persistent failure 
to make the detailed statement required 
by law is that the contributors are not 
willing to have their names published. 
This is not surprising. Every intelligent . 
man knows that woman suffrage is sure 
to come, and that, after it is an accom- 
plished fact, those who have been active 
in opposing it will be looked upon with 
much the same ridicule that now attaches 
to those who fought the higher education 
of women, their admission to the medical 
profession, etc., etc. It is natural that 
these gentlemen should dislike to put 
themselves on record; but they must be 
made to comply with the law. 

The $3,.576 spent by the Man Suffrage 
Association of course does not represent 
all the money expended against woman 
suffrage in the recent campaign, as con- 
siderable sums were also spent by the 
society of women remonstrants, the "Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women." But, 
as the M. A. O. E. S. W. is not a campaign 
committee, but a permanent association 
for educational purposes, it cannot be 
compelled to render an account. A. s. b. 



MBS. MILLER'S ADDRESS. 

At the Jfational Suffrage Convention, 
Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, of Mary- 
land, daughter of Benjamin Hallowell, 
spoke in part as follows: 

I cannot conceive how any one who 
thinks for herself can fail to desire equal- 
ity with men before the law. 

But here is the mistake in the minds of 
many, both women and men. They think 
wo want to be men. Far from it. "We want 
to be our own best selves, free and un- 
trammelled by artificial bonds. We want, 
most of us, to keep the home, to bear and 
to rear the children. We love our work, 
and would not change or exchange it with 
men if we could. We are not striving for 
political place or position. We ask and 
claim only to be acknowledged equal 
citizens with men in this Republic. 
. And now, my friends, look upon this 
picture, one of many throughout this en- 
lightened land: 

I have been a householder in my own 
right for nearly forty years. During that 
time I have had boy after boy come into 
my family as a domestic, utterly ignorant 
and untrained mentally — I think i may 
say, not one of them able to read or - 
write. They have hewed wood and drawn 
water, fed pigs and cleaned out stables, 
and have often done t}iis fairly well. 
Shortly they become of age; they are 21; 
tliey are to cast their first vote at the 
coming election. After dinner, on that 
momentous Tuesday in November, they 
get up from my table, take my horse, and 
ride to the polls, where, in blind and con- 
summate ignorance of both cause and 
candidate, they deposit that incontestible 
sign and symbol of their full and free 
citizenship in this glorious country, and 
henceforth, without a shadow of possible 
gainsaying on my part, they help to make 
the laws by which I am governed. Think 
of it! I have often wondered how hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers and sons of intel- 
ligent and refined women could witness 
such scenes in the home without protest. 
I am thankful to say that, in my home, this 
protest was vigorously and publicly made 
trom the first to the last of an honorable 
life. 

These ignorant youths, be they black or 
white, what do they know of their coun- 
try, Us needs and its obligations? What 
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love have tliey for it? They know not of 
the word Patriotism, much less its mean- 
ing; while I, who am a tax-payer, who 
have had opportunities of intellectual cwl- 
ture, who am a humble student of the 
times, and an ardent lover of my native 
land, can only, -year after year, and now 
in my rapidly-advancing age, stand at my 
parlor window and stare at this bitter and 
.withal grotesque spectacle. 

I said one day to my boy, as we were 
driving along — one that I thought -svas 
rather more intelligent than the average 
of them, and who could possibly write his 
name— "Benny, I want one more name to 
my petition aslcing that we women may 
have a vote and a voice in making the 
laws. Will you sign it when we get 
home?" "No, indeed!" said he, quickly. 
"I'll never do nothin' to help the women 
to vote. They'd always jest go for the 
prettiest man that was put up; that's all 
they'd keer for!" I confess I felt humili- 
ated, almost as if 1 had received a blow; 
but I gave it up. I saw there w-as abso- 
lutely nothing to work upon. 



rOETNIGHTLT MEETING. 

The next meeting of "The Fortnightly" 
will be held Tuesday, Feb. 25, at 3 P. M., 
in the Woman Suffrage parlors, 3 Park 

. Street, up-stairs one flight. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent 

. of the Reformatory Prison for Women at 

. Sherborn, Mass., will be the lecturer. Mrs. 
Johnson is probably better acquainted 
with the peculiarities of criminal women 
than any other person in our country, and 
is more successful in reforming them. 
Ex- President Hayes always presented her 
to audiences as -'the only woman Warden 

^ of a State Prison in the world;" and Lady 
Henry Somerset tells the people of Eng- 
land that Mrs. Johnson is "the only per- 
son in the world who has made a success 

- of a -woman's prison." She has served 
-the State of Massachusetts as warden of a 
woman's prison, and as prison commis- 
sioner, between fifteen and twenty years, 

. and is authority on all matters relating to 
both offices. Discussion will follow the 
lecture. Miss Edith White, of Melrose, 
will be the soloist of the afternoon. Tea 
and cocoa, with light refreshments, will 
be served at the close, when there will be 
opportunity for social enjoj'ment. 

Maby a. Livermoee, President. 



MABTLAND NOTES. 

CjIESTEBTOWlf, Md., Feb. 6, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

You will be glad to learn of the good 
results from the distribution of suffrage 
leaflets and copies of the Womak's Col- 
UMi>- at AVashington College, Chestertown. 

The young men of the college, prepa- 
tory to a debate on woman suffrage, came 
to me for information, as the subject was 
new to them. I gladly furnished them with 
the help I had at hand, and told them to 
write to the Governors of Wyoming and 
Colorado, which they did— producing the 
letters received in argument on the plat- 
form. They were very enthusiastic, and 
came out victorious for woman suffrage, 
winning the prize for the best argument. 
They had entered into the debate with 
some degree of prejudice, but came out 
convinced and converted by their re- 
searches, as also were many of their 
hearers, in this very conservative town. I 
think it a great idea to get the colleges 



interested in a debate on the subject, as 
no one can study the question without 
being convinced in its favor. 

M. E. Beown. 



TO LICENSE PKOSTITUTION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

Here is an object-lesson for woman suf- 
frage, with a vengeance! The following 
measure has been introduced "on leave" 
(after the regular time for new busi- 
ness had expired), by Representative T. 
F. Keenan: 

AN ACT 

To extend the powers of the Board of 
Police of the City of Boston. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and Souse of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and hy the authority of the same, as follows : 

Section 1. The board of police of the city 
of Boston are hereby authorized to issue 
permits for the keeping of houses to he used 
for the purposes of commercial sexual inter- 
course, and to revoke the same at their pleas- 
ure. 

Section 2. Said hoard of police shall make 
rules and regulations for such houses and 
the safetv and health of its (sic) occupants. 

Section 3. Sections six, seven, eight and 
nine of chapter one hundred and one of the 
Public Statutes, and sections eight and thir- 
teen of chapter two hundred and seven of 
the Public Statutes, shall not apply to houses 
which have a license under this act, except 
when said houses are used for illegal gaming 
or the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Section 4. This act . shall take effect on 
its i^assage. 

A few years ago a prominent Massachu- 
setts man, a remonstrant, published a 
book in which he said one objection to 
woman suffrage was that if women could 
vote it would be impossible to secure 
legislation of this kind. The introduction 
of this bill should be an eye-opener to the 
blindest remonstrant. It is safe to say Mr. 
Keenan never would have introduced it, if 
half his constituents had been women.— 
n^oman's Journal. 



HUMORS OF A CAMPAIGN. 

Miss E. U. Tates, at the National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, said: 

During the past year I have spoken for 
woman suffrage in sixteen States. Three 
months were spent in seven of the South- 
ern States. The movement there is for- 
tunate in its leaders. They are indeed 
precious; but at the same time they are 
"precious few." 

At one town, where I was to speak in the 
court house on suffrage, I offered to give 
a talk in the church on Chinese missions, 
having been formerly a missionary to 
China; but, the minister said he would 
not so desecrate his pulpit. A graduate 
of the Keeley cure had occupied it not 
long before, and if I had only been a re- 
formed drunkard instead of a woman who 
did not drink, probably I, too, might have 
spoken from it without desecration. A 
church paper, the organ of a denomina- 
tion that believes in predestination, took 
occasion to warn its readers against the 
incoming tide of "womanism." It would 
have done better to be getting ready for 
the inevitable. In another place, the local 
paper warned the people not to go to hear 
this Northern savage who had come to 
break up the Democratic party. The con- 
sequence was that I had a large audience, 
including every member of the bar in that 
town, except one who was sick in bed. 
The paper produced the same effect by its 
warning as the mother who, before leav- 
ing home, called her children to her and 
said: "Up in the garret, in a dark corner 
far back under the eaves, is an old trunk. 



and at the bottom of that trunk, under a 
pile of other things, is a paper of dried 
peas. Now, when I am gone, mind that you 
don't get those dried peas and try to put 
them into your ears! " Naturally, as soon 
as she was gone, the children did it. 

In a college town, three deputations of 
young ladies asked the president's 
permission to attend our meeting, but 
in vain. He said he should never be 
able to get another dollar of appropriation 
for the college from the Legislature if he 
let them go. He had to creep behind the 
whole panoply of the commonwealth to 
hide his personal prejudice. 

In South Carolina we had large audiences 
and cordial press notices. The only rea- 
son suffrage did not carry in the constitu- 
tional convention was that Tillman did 
not want us to have it. 

At present I am fresh from Colorado by 
way of Kansas and Canada. I can testify 
that where women vote, husbands' socks 
are darned and babies are well cared for, 
and equal suffrage is bringing forth a fruit- 
age of good both for the home and the 
State. 



TAKE THE WOMAN'S JOUENAL. 

Portraits and brief biographies of Miss 
E. U. Tates, 3Irs. Emma Smith DeToe, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Miss Mary G. Hay, 
and the other National organizers, also of 
the presidents of State Societies, will be a 
feature of the Woman's Jonrnal during 
the coming year. All who desire a picture 
gallery of these active women will do well 
to subscribe for the Woman's Journal, 
beginning Feb. 1, 1S96, so as to have a full 
report of the 2Sth Annual Meeting at 
Washington. 

Those who wish to obtain this report, 
contained in five successive numbers of 
the paper, with Mrs. Catt's portrait, can 
do so by mailing twenty-five cents, with 
their address, to the Woman's Journal 
office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston. _ 



PREMIUMS. 

For each new subscriber to the Woman's 
Coi-TJMX at 50 cents a year, we will allow 
to friends acting as agents a cash commis- 
,sion of ten cents, and will supply them 
with sample copies free for use in obtain- 
ing subscribers. 



LUCY STONE'S POETRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or 
(2) as a premium for three nevr subscribers 
to the. Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearaged 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



Washee Block, the noted Indian 
woman, lately died at her mother's home 
in Watonga, Oklahoma. She was a woman 
of remarkable diplomatic skill, and a 
picturesque orator. One of her sons is 
finishing his education in a Cincinnati 
college, and three others are attending the 
Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kan. Her 
daughter, Muskogee, is an educated 
woman. 
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JlES. Belle Armstkong Whitnet has 
taken entire editorial control of the 
Jenness-JUller Monthly. 

Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Hear- 
ings, Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 20 and 
27, Old Representatives Hall, State House, 
at 10 A. il. Go-early to both hearings. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell last 
Sunday preached by invitation to Kev. F. 
A. Hinckley's congregation in Florence, 
Mass., on the Armenian question. 

Miss Bessie Maesh, of South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has studied the French method 
of making candied flowers. She cultivates 
acres of violets, and has a market for all 
the' candied flowers she can make at §2.50 
per pound. 

Miss Yirgixia Pope is head window- 
dresser for a large dry-goods establish- 
ment in Buffalo, JT. Y., and she receives 
next to the largest salary paid in that 
establishment. 

Miss Emma Guy has just been elected 
State Librarian by the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. She has been a very successful 
teacher in the public schools of the State, 
and she took a deep interest in educational 
matters, attended all conventions and 
meetings held in Kentucky for advancing- 
the cause of education, and in this way 
became acquainted with many of the lead- 
ing men of the State. Her election is 
nighly popular. 

CoL. T. W. HiGGisrsox has presented the 
Boston Public Library with a collection 
of about 1,000 books bearing upon the 
history of women. Many of these volumes 
are very rare and curious. Col. Higgin- 
son asks that the collection may be kept 
together, at least for the present, ''in the 
hope that they may be used freely by 
students, and that other donors may 
gradually cooperate in building up a de- 
partment of some permanent value." 

At the recent Xational Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington, Mrs. Anna R. Sim- 
mons, of South Dakota, said: 

We are told, in their action as legislators, 
men represent the women of their fami- 
lies; but when a bill in which women were 
especially interested was under considera- 
tion, a bill in regard to the age of protec- 
tion for girls, the chairman of the "sift- 
ing committee" appointed to sit in judg- 
ment on that bill was an old bachelor vrho 
had no mother or sister, not even a 
woman as second cousin. The bill was 
lost. 

Mes. SAEAh A. Thueston, of Topeka, 
franchise superintendent for Kansas, 
makes some excellent suggestions in the 
State paper, Our Messenger, in regard to 
methods of educational work. She says 
in part: 

The newspaper reaches everybody in 
Kansas, and this means of education 
should not be neglected. In conjunction 
with the pi'ess superintendent, fill some 
of the space accorded to your organiza- 
tion in tlae papers with suffrage articles. 
Don't put such matter in a column labeled 
"W. C. T. U," or "Suffrage," so that only 
those who beheve as we do will read it; 
but ask the editor to scatter brief arti- 
cles in such a way that our friends the 
enemies will read as they do all general 
matters. Make your article brief and 
readable. Furnish short news items con- 
cerning the cause in the world generally, 
extracts from the utterances of good 
speakers on the subject — anything, in 
short, that will help the cause. 



CLABA L. McADOW. 

In an obituary notice -which appeared 
week before last, Mrs. Clara L. Mc- 
Adow's wonderful business ability and 
generous devotion to woman's rights were 
briefly chronicled. I recall this remark- 
able woman as I knew her, in her tem- 
porary home at Helena, Montana, at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
there — nearly six years ago. 

For many years previous, the Woman'' s 
Journal had received an annual letter 
from a subscriber personally unknown to 
us, dated from Spotted Horse Mine, Mon- 
tana, enclosing a year's subscription, and 
urging us to come or send a suffrage 
speaker to Montana. "Woman suft'rage 
can be carried at any session of our Terri- 
torial Legislatu.re with your help," she 
affirmed, and added: "When our gold 
mine is a success, I will isay all expenses." 
We thought little of the matter. Gold 
mines have not generally proved jiaying 
properties to Massachusetts investors, and 
the term "Spotted Horse" was not re- 
assuring. So I had forgotten all about 
the circumstance, w-hen one day I found 
myself in Helena on my round of visits to 
the four Constitutional Conventions, all in 
session at the same time in North Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, and Idaho, under 
tlie Congressional enabling act for their 
admission as States. I called first on the 
Congressional delegate, but he proved to 
be an opponent. I asked him if he knew 
any influential friend of woman suffrage 
in Helena. "Go to the McAdows," he 
said. "They have just sold their Spotted 
Horse mine for a million dollars. Mr. Mc- 
Adow is a member of the Convention, and 
his wife is devoted to the suffrage cause." 
I climbed the hill to the unpretentious 
frame dwelling, and was warmly wel- 
comed. On the table lay the Woman\'i 
Journal. "Leave the hotel at once and 
make our house your home," she said. I 
did so, and the sitting-room -was promptly 
converted into a guest-chamber for me. 
Had they been my brother and sister, they 
could not have been more affectionate. 
Their time, their thought, their acquaint- 
ance were all placed at my disposal. A 
hearing before the Convention was secured 
for me. I was introduced to the leading 
men of the Territory, Sanders, Carter, and 
others. From a stranger I became at once 
a respected visitor from the East, and my 
letters from leading statesmen secured me 
a cordial welcome. For two -weeks I re- 
mained with these dear friends, laboring 
to convince and convert tiie members of 
the Convention. And when I resumed my 
westward journey to Olympia, on the 
shores of Puget Sound, I was assured that 
if Cora Smith in North Dakota, or I in 
Washington, could induce either conven- 
tion to move for woman suffrage, Montana 
would not be behind them. It was through 
the efforts of these devoted workers that a 
modified suffrage clause was afterwards 
placed in their State Constitution. 

I wish that my limited space would 
enable me to tell more in detail the ro- 
mantic story of these two noble friends of 
suffrage. The husband was a Missourian, 
once classed in Kansas as a "border ruf- 
fian" and obliged to fly for his life back 
to Missouri, when the . free state party 
triumphed. He had been for many years 



crippled in his legs by an accident, so that 
he had to be wheeled to and from his 
business. I found him a frank, sincere, 
cool-headed, benevolent, genial gentleman. 
He formerly kept a store in a small town, 
the temporary terminus of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, and had to take the 
Spotted Horse mine for a bad debt The 
wife was a Michigan woman, high-spirited, 
energetic, impulsive, uncompromising, 
unconventional, absolutely fearless of con- 
sequences, but queenly in her generous 
fidelity to her own ideal of right. She 
had come West to fill a clerical situation 
in employ of the railroad company. Mr. 
McAdow's store was half-way between her 
boarding-house and the company's oilice. 
The walk was long and fatiguing, and she 
got in the habit of stopping a few minutes 
at the store to rest. Their acquaintance 
ripened into affectionate intimacy. Both 
were lonely. The proposal came from 
the woman. "I never supposed that any 
woman would marry me in my crippled 
condition," said Mr. McAdow very quietly; 
"but when Clara offered to marry me I 
most gladly accepted her offer, and I have 
never had occasion to regret it. I owe 
all that I am and have to her." "And 
I," said she, "have found in my husband 
the noblest, wisest, and best of men." 

The business was not very prosperous, 
and at Mrs. McAdow's suggestion, they 
resolved to develop the mine. They had a 
long battle with adversity, with insufficient 
capital, with all sorts of obstacles. It was 
the wife who travelled to Helena to sell 
the ores and bring back the money, who 
paid the men, and was the superintendent 
and financier and active manager of the 
mine. It was the husband who counselled 
and conciliated. Once a fortnight he was 
wheeled into the mine to see for himself 
how the work was progressing. It cul- 
minated in the sale of the mine to Helena 
capitalists for one million dollars. Each 
attributed the success to the other. Each 
affirmed that to either alone the result 
would have been a failure. 

Never in my life have I seen a better 
illustration of masculine and feminine co- 
operation upon terms of absolute equality. ■ 
Never have I seen a union more beauti- 
ful, more admirable, than that of these 
two married lovers. Here was indeed 
a lifelong partnership of equals. The 
husband was the balance-wheel, the wife 
the driving force. My short acquaintance 
made them life-long friends. I have never 
met either of them before or since. To 
the bereaved husband I tender a sympathy 
deeper than any'woi-ds can express; 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



A polished and chivalrous gentleman 
named "B. H. Bothwell," resident in 
Detroit, Mich., should be invited by 
remonstrants to address the legislative 
committee against woman suffrage. He 
writes to the Detroit Tribune of Feb. 11, 
as follows: 

I would say that if I had a wife or 
daughter who would advocate woman's 
rights, or would go out among men elec- 
tioneering for public office, I would trade 
them off for a yellow dog, and then shoot 
the dog. 

Let us hope that Mr. Bothwell has no 
wife or daughter. 
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.SANCTA CLAKA. 



BY S. E. O. 



When the great nations rose, in days of yore, 
And girded them for strife, then floated forth. 
Above the conquering armies of the North, 
That standard -n-hich the storied legend hore 
Of him who slew the dragon. Nevermore 
Those hideous fangs should tear their human 
prey. 

Since good incarnate henceforth should hold 
sway 

O'er evil vanquished, prone, to rise no more. 
Yet still, from age to age, the hydra heads 
Of the slain dragon rise from out the dust. 
St. George! St. Jilichael! where are ye to- 
day? 

The reek of carnage from the Orient spreads ; 
The dallying nations sheathe their blades in 
rust. 

While, in God's name, a woman leads the 
way. — Woman's Journal. 



KEV. CHAS. G. AMES ON SUFFRAGE. 

At the woman suffrage hearing just held 
in Boston, Kev. Chas. G. Ames said: 

I lately came upon an account of a hear- 
ing given before the MassacMisetts Legis- 
lature in 1832. It was on the question of 
having a railroad between Boston and 
Salem. The project was received with 
disfavor, and one member of the Legisla- 
ture ridiculed the idea of "setting a tea- 
kettle on wheels;" but the railroad from 
Boston to Salem is still running, and the 
locomotive has come to stay. 

Every man wishes not only that men 
were better fitted to be the companions 
of women, but that women were better 
fitted to be the companions of men. In 
the interest of men alone, if that alone 
were to be considered, we ought to wel- 
come everything that will make women 
more intelligent and broad-minded. What- 
ever cripples one wing cripples the bird, 
and society at present is flopping about 
with one wing tied. Let women keep 
house; it is just what they are made for; 
but municipal government is only house- 
keeping on a larger scale, and women are 
needed to help in it. If we indeed wish 
that God should save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, we must help him to 
save it. 

■ We cannot remain in our present half- 
and-half attitude, having given women 
suffrage on some things and refusing it to 
them on others. We must either advance 
or retreat. If women are not patriotic, if 
they are not fit to vote, we should go 
backward and repeal school suffrage. We 
have given women the alphabet, and they 
are using it just now more diligently than 
men. If they are not to have suffrage, 
they ought never to have had the alphabet. 



At the time of the Eevolution, only 
150,000 of the citizens of Great Britain 
had the right to vote. Has Great Britain 
lost or gained since then? Who doubts 
that its government is better now that it 
is more broadly based on the popular will? 

I never feel irritated, but I do some- 
times feel amused, by the objections 
brought forward on the other side. The 
experience of England, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Kansas has refuted all these 
objections over and over, and shown that 
the predicted disasters do not happen. 
The repetition of every such objection is 
like the reappearance of a cat that has 
been killed ten times. 

Kothing has given suffragists more 
courage than what has been well called 
the sham referendum. Who supposes 
that ten years ago we could have got 
109,000 votes for woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts? Some day it will be 
unanimous, and all who now oppose it 
will be ashamed. 



EVASIVE MAN SUFFEAGISTS. 

The committee appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Massachusetts W. S. A. have 
addressed a letter to Mr. Thomas Kussell, 
treasurer of the Man Suffi'age Association, 
asking him whether it was the intention 
of that Association to file at the State 
House a sworn statement of its campaign 
receipts and expenditures. Mr. Eussell 
writes in reply that he has at present no 
communication to make to us upon the 
subject. 

Clearly, the Man Suffragists do not in- 
tend to file a statement unless under com- 
pulsion; but thej' are not willing to take 
the odium of saying so frankly. Comment 
is superfliious. a. s. b. 



THE FOETNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. was held at the Suffrage 
Parlors, 3 Park Street, last Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presiding. 
There was a large attendance. Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, superintendent of the Re- 
formatory Prison for Women at Sherborn, 
Mass., gave an exceedingly interesting 
address on the methods used in the prison, 
and the best way to reform criminal 
women. Solos were sung by Miss Edith 
White, of Melrose. A vote of thanks was 
given to Miss White, and a rising vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Johnson. A unanimous 
resolution of protest was passed against 
House Bill No. 625, which has been intro- 
duced by Representative Keenan to 
authorize the licensing of houses of prosti- 
tution in Boston. Refreshments and a 
social half hour followed. 

Mrs. Johnson invited all the ladies to 
visit the Sherborn prison and investigate 
its methods for themselves. 

At the next Fortnightly, Prof. Whiting, 
of Wellesley, will speak on "Photograph- 
ing the Invisible." 



Send 25 cents for the five convention 
numbers of the Woman^s Journal. 



Miss Alice M. Tapt, of Upton, Mass., 
has invented an attachment for a pair of 
buttoned shoes. It is a common shoe 
button, with attachments so placed that 
they can be let out or drawn in to suit the 
wearer's taste. 

Miss Nellie CHEELEY,of Morrill,Minn., 
has taken a homestead claim, and is going 
into the honey business on a large scale, 
starting her apiary with fifty colonies of 
bees. She is experienced, and will doubt- 
less make a success. This enterprising 
Minnesota girl will teach school in winter 
and care for her bees during summer. 

Mes. Viola Kaufmax writes to the 
Woman's Journal: 

"The Lieutenant-Governor of Colorado, 
in conversation with the writer, expressed 
great satisfaction at the prospect of Utah's 
admission. When asked what part of the 
Constitution pleased him best, he replied, 
without a moment's hesitation, 'The 
woman suffrage plank.' Evidently he 
knew nothing of any evils resulting from 
woman suffrage in Colorado." 

HAEKy Lloyd said at the recent woman 
suffrage hearing in Massachusetts: 

I belong to the wage-workers, and wish 
to be especially identified with them. 
With all their faults, they believe that 
women performing the same work should 
have the same wages, and that women 
rendering the same service should have 
the same ballot. In this country 140,000 
laboring men have endorsed the suffrage 
petition, and every labor 'convention for 
ten years has adopted a suffrage plank. In 
any measure extending suffrage to women, 
you will have the labor unions behind 
you. 

' Fbesh massacres are reported from 
Armenia, and the accounts of destitution 
and starvation that come from the most 
trustworthy American sources are simply 
heart-rending. Large as are the sums 
already subscribed for relief, they are 
only a drop in the ocean, so great has 
been the destruction and so wide-spread 
is the resulting misery. It is a case where 
private benevolence should do all that is 
possible to offset the criminal indifference 
of the powers. 

Mes. Saeah F. Dick, of Huntington, 
Ind., is not the only woman who is cashier 
in a National Bank, as was recently re- 
ported. Miss Minnie Weber entered the 
First National Bank of Urbana, 111., Nov. 
6, 1886, as book-keeper. Jan. 12, 1892, the 
bank passed a very complimentary resolu- 
tion recognizing her merits, and elected 
her as assistant cashier. A vacancy was 
made on the first of the year by the cash- 
ier being appointed United States Consul 
to Denia, Spain, and Miss Weber was 
unanimously elected as cashier, which 
position she fills with honor to herself 
and credit to the bank. She is recognized 
as very accurate in business, is also very 
obliging, and her advancement to this 
responsible position meets the approval of 
the community. 
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NATIONAL PLAN OF "WOEK. 

The following plan of work for 1896 was 
recommended by the N". A. W. S. A. at the 
annual meeting in Washington, and was 
adopted by the convention: 

Believing that the surest path to vic- 
tory lies in the united, earnest and har- 
monious effort of a great and powerful 
organization, based upon the one claim of 
"No sex in citizenship," we recommend 
that the chief line of work for the coming 
year shall be further organization. Last 
year the Plan of Work Committee said: 
We believe that three things are of su- 
preme and immediate importance. 

1. A practical plan of organization, 
which shall unite in State and Xational 
Associations sufficient numbei's fairly to 
represent the true status of the question 
in the minds of the public. 

2. A metliod to bind tlie clubs more 
closely to the State and National Associa- 
tions, and to find a means of keeping 
every club organized and alive until the 
complete enfranchisement of women shall 
relieve it of further responsibilities. 

3. Methods to raise money with which 
to conduct the necessary work of organi- 
zation. 

In 1896 we believe still that these three 
things are of "supreme and immediate 
importance." We believe the confidence 
established in the possibilities of organiza- 
tion resulting from the successes of 1S95 
will inspire each member of the Associa- 
tion to resolve that twice the amount of 
money shall be expended for this work in 
1896, and every member should join in the 
ambition to assist in producing a double 
club membership by the next Annual 
Sleeting in 1S9T. 

OKGANIZATIOir. 

We recommend that a standing Com- 
mittee on Organization be continued, and 
that it be nominated by the Business Com- 
mittee and elected by the Convention, as 
last year. 

Through the generosity of our "Lady 
Boxiutiful," Mrs. Southworth, the X. A. 
W. S. A. has been enabled to establish a 
headquarters in Philadelphia. AVe have 
long needed a central point from, which 
our work could be 'issued, and that we 
have at last established a headquarters in 
a business block, is a step indicative of 
increased dignity and prosperity. It is 
now eminently proper that as much of 
the organization work as possible shall 
be placed in the headquarters. We 
recommend that the publication and mail- 
ing of the Bulletin and all business con- 
nected with it should be placed in the 
headquarters. We recommend also that 
the clerical work necessarily arising from 
the orders and mailing of 'the books for 
the Course of Study be transferred to 
Philadelphia. 

It has been demonstrated that a com- 
paratively large sum is required for clerk 
hire in order to do a correspondence nec- 
essary to do efiacient field work. If double 
the money is to be expended in the field 
the coming year, we must expect to pay a 
sum proportionately larger for office ex- 
penses. We therefore recommend that a 
regular clerk be allowed the Organization 
Committee, and that an office be provided 
by the Committee convenient to its chair- 
man. 

We recommend that each lecturer em- 
ployed by the Organization Committee be 
authorized to use the title "Lecturer and 
Organizer of the K. A. W. S. A." 

We recommend that the provisions in 
the Plan of AYork of 1895, that "the plans 
of the Committee on Organization shall be 
approved by the Business Committee 
before being carried into execution," and 
that "the Business Committee shall make 
a contract; with each organizer employed 
as to financial remuneration," be adonted 
for 1896. ■ 



We recommend that the Organization 
Committee be instructed to aid in strength- 
ening and increasing the organization of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. These States surround our 
nucleus of suffrage States, where the 
greater promise of the early enfranchise- 
ment of women is to be found. The work 
so well begun in these States this year 
should be continued until all are fitted for 
campaigns. We recommend especial at- 
tention to Idaho, where an amendment 
will be voted on in November, to Arizona 
and Oklahoma, where Constitutional Con- 
ventions may be called during the year, 
and to Nevada, where an amendment has 
I)assed one Legislature. 

We recommend especial help in organi- 
zation for Delaware, where a Constitu- 
tional Convention is expected soon. 

We recommend tliat each Soutlier-n State, 
not yet well enough organized to hold a 
State Convention and elect its officers by 
repi-esentation, shall be aided in oi-ganiza- 
tion; but in the event that any Southern 
State decide to hold a Constitutional Con- 
vention, the work of the South shall be 
concentrated upon that one State. As Vir- 
ginia stands at the foot of our list of 
States in point of organization, we urge 
especial heJp for that State. 

We recommend that each State appoint 
an Organization Committee to push the 
work of State organization, and we urge 
especially that each State, so far as possi- 
ble, effect county organizations. 

WORK FOE CLUBS. 

We recommend the continuation and 
financial support of the Course of Study 
in Political Science. 

We recommend the continuation of the 
Ifational Suffrage Bulletin, as an econom- 
ical and simple method of communication 
with the local clubs. 

We recommend that blank-books for 
secretaries and treasurers, order-books, 
and other supplies necessary for local 
clubs, shall be kept in stock at the head- 
quarters, where they can be sold at low- 
rates to all clubs. We recommend that 
letter-paper with a printed head suitable 
to all local clubs be provided at head- 
quarters, and sold to all who desire it. 

We recommend that the Business Com- 
mittee appoint a committee of three to 
prepare a series of booklets on the biogra- 
phies of the early leaders of the woman 
suffrage movement. These biographies 
mvist be brief enough to be read at a -pvo- 
gram meeting of any club. We believe a 
more intimate knowledge of the personal- 
ity, the character and sacrifices of these 
leaders will not only interest all local 
workers, but will inspire them with fresh 
resolution to serve our cause. These 
biographies should be sold to the local 
clubs and all others desiring them, at low 
rates. 

We repeat a recommendation of the 
Plan of Work of 1895 : For practical work 
looking towards legislation, we recom- 
mend that each State Association, through 
its local clubs and individual workers, 
shall gather from the tax lists of all the 
counties the number of women holdin"- 
taxable property, the amount of such 
property and the amount of taxes paid. 
This has already been done in New York 
and Kansas, likewise Connecticut, and the 
total amount of taxes paid by women 
m those States was a revelation to 
the public, and compelled everv respeotor 
of the Declaration of Inde^sendence to be- 
lieve in woman suffrage. 

AVe recommend, further, that in all 
States where unjust laws exist conoerninc 
women, the State Association shall en^ 
deavor to secure the revision of those 
laws. We recommend them to ao-jtate for 
school suffrage, and in the twentv-threo 
States where there this form of suffrao-e is 
enjoyed, to use all their powers to get'out 
a large vote of women. Next, we ur"-e 



them to agitate either for municipal or 
presidential suffrage. We recommend to 
all States that they defer asking for a 
constitutional amendment to be submitted 
to poiDular vote until the State is well 
organized, and until there are strong in- 
dications that the chief isolitical parties 
will endorse woman suffrage in their plat- 
forms. 

We also recommend that each local club 
send delegations to each county political 
convention, and to each primary when 
possible, and that the State Associations 
send delegations to each State Political 
Convention, and urge ujion all of them 
the endorsement of woman suffrage in 
their platforms. 

AVe recommend that this Association 
urge the women throughout the United 
States, whether in organizations or out, 
to see that delegations or individuals wait 
on every man who holds a legislative 
office, or is a candidate for such office, to 
secure his promise for legislative action 
favorable to woman suffrage. 

AA'e recommend that a Committee of 
Letter-AA'riters shall be appointed by the 
Business Committee. The persons to sex've 
on this committee must all possess un- 
usual gifts in the art of letter-writing. 
One shall be ajipointed for each organizer. 
It will be her duty to place herself in cor- 
respondence with the new clubs I'eported 
to her by that oi-ganizer. She will en- 
courage the new workers, advise them 
and help them in all w-ays possible. AVe 
believe by this means the local clubs will 
be nurtured more carefully than hereto- 
fore, and that clubs composed of weak 
elements may, in this manner, be trained 
to become independent forces. 

FINANCE. 

The Plan of Work Committee estimates 
tjiat $10,000 should be exjieuded by the 
Organization Department in the coming 
year. We believe tliis amount can be 
raised, with proper effort. 

Recognizing the aid the Entertainment 
Committee has given to tlie local clubs in 
suggestions of ways to raise money, we 
heartily recommend the continuance of 
that committee. 

AA^e recommend that each local club in 
the United States be appealed to for aid in 
the national work of organization. AVe 
recommend that the month of May be 
made a "benefit" month for the National 
Organization, and we urge local clubs 
throughout tlie nation to give some kind 
of entertainment during this month, the 
proceeds to go to the National Organiza- 
tion Fund. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We recommend that brief articles written 
by well-known individuals shall be fur- 
nished at least once a month, or oftener, 
if possible, by the headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, to the Press Committees of the 
various States who are willing to receive 
them. Each State Committee will ascer- 
tain the number of papers willing to print 
these letters, and will send to each a copy 
whicl) has been prepared at headquarters. 
In this way the article will appear simul- 
taneously all over the United States, after 
the manner of a syndicate letter. 

Our committee is firmly convinced that, 
if this Plan of Work can be carried out 
carefully and wisely, our association may 
meet at its next Annual Convention proud 
in the consciousness of a membership 
doubled and a cause strengthened. Let 
our Association know no idlers the com- 
ing year; but let us make "a hard pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together," that 
we may build an association whose i>ower 
will be felt from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Submitted by Plan of Work Committee, 
Caekie Chapman-Catt, Cliairman. 
Anna L. Diggs, . i 
Lauea Clay, 

Mary G. Hay. '>■ Members. 

Emmeline B. AVells. J 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

In view of the number of women medi 
cal graduates wlio have attained high 
rank in their studies and practice, it is 
singular that tlie New Tork State Civil 
Service Commission iinds great diiiiculty 
in securing suitable candidates for posi- 
tions as women physicians in the State 
hospitals. These places pay from §1.000 
to SI, 500 a year, besides giving ample 
opportunity for practice and study in 
nei-vous and mental diseases. A dispatch 
from Albany says that the examination 
advertised in January failed for lack of 
applicants. The occasional failure of 
women to live up to their opportunities is 
to be regretted. 

One new opening has just been made in 
England, where the Chelsea Guardians 
have decided to advertise for a second 
assistant medical officer for their infii-mary, 
stating that women doctors will be eligi- 
ble as candidates. Several Guardians said 
they had been informed of the devotion to 
their duties which medical women liad 
exliibited in other institutions. Attention 
was drawn to the fact that there were 800 
women and 270 girls in charge of the 
Guardians, and that they might be advan- 
tageously treated by a doctor of their own 
sex. 

At a recent meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Good Government Clubs in 
Baltimore, Dr. Howard A. Kelley oiiered 
a resolution, recommending to the Mayor 
and Governor the appointment of some 
competent women u^jon the boards of 
management of all institutions of the 
State and city where any women or chil- 
dren are cared for. Dr. Kelley is the dis- 
tinguished gynecologist of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and his opinion, thus expressed, 
will have weight wherever the appoint- 
ment of women is needed in public insti- 
tutions. The Mayor of Baltimore had 
previously appointed two women on city 
boards — Dr. Mary Sherwood as a member 
of the Bayview Insane Hospital Board, 
and Miss Kate McLean as a director of 
the Female House of Eefuge. Both these 
ladies have been prominent in organizing 
and conducting charities. 

For the second time the House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia has passed, without op- 
position, a bill requiring that on the staff 
of each lunatic asylum in the State there 
shall be one woman physician, whose 
duties shall lie in the women's wards. 

The Staunton Vindicator has resolutely 
supported this measure during the long 
years it has been pending, and now urges 
that there is no shadow of excuse for 
delay in its adoption. The Vindicator of 
Feb. 21 says: 

It is a proposition that comes from the 
people, and reaches the Senate through 
the popular branch of the Legislature, 
under the most favoring circumstances. 
Can there not be found one Senator who 
shall exercise a vigorous and watchful 
guardianship over this bill? It was de- 
feated in the Senate before, but most of 
those who aided its defeat have been left 
at home, and are no longer there to 
obstruct the progress of humanity, de- 
cency and prudence. There is nothing 
left to do but to pass the bill. There is 
no new hearing of the opposition; they 
have been heard at three separate ses- 
sions, and have nothing new to tell. 



There is no need of delay for considera- 
tion of the bill; it has been fully con- 
sidered in the seven years it has been 
before the people of Virginia. It is not a 
doubtfvil experiment in Virginia. It is a 
fact clearly established at one asylum — 
that at Staunton — by four years of actual 
service of an educated, graduated woman 
physician on its staif; two of them, in fact; 
and when the first one resigned to 'get 
married, she received from the Board as 
high a testimonial of her usefulness as 
could have been given any male physician. 
The present one is equally useful. 

"The women of Missouri," says the 
Philadelphia Uvening Telegraph, "are 
circulating a petition to the Governor of 
the State asking him to appoint only 
married men as resident physicians in the 
insane asylums of the State." 

The Charleston (S. C.) News andt Courier 
says: "But why not appoint women phy- 
sicians to look after the women in the 
insane asylums of the State? This is the 
policy which has been adopted in South 
Carolina, and it might well be followed by 
the other States. The South Carolina 
experiment has been most successful, and, 
under Dr. Sarah Allan, the unfortunate 
women in the hospital for the insane at 
Columbia have never had better and more 
satisfactory treatment." 



WOMAN SUFFEAGE A PEINCIPLE. 

BowLKG Gkeen, Kt., Feb. IT, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

That nervous sufiragist who wrote to 
ask if Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had been 
separated fi'om her husband is a ty23e of a 
large class of good people, who might be 
a little better. "What th^y need to tone 
up their nerves and strengthen the weak 
knees and the hands that hang down, as the 
Bible has it, is a good strong dose of pure 
unadulterated principle. They call them- 
selves suffragists; but, with every breath 
of adverse opinion, their faith wavers, 
and they sink in the ocean of doubt, un- 
less some strong soul is at hand to buoy 
them up. (I know all about it, for I have 
been there myself.) All they need is a 
thorough conviction of the ri^ht and the 
justice, not the expediency, of woman 
suifrage. Thus grounded, in the face of 
a thousand things that seem to contradict 
their belief, they can say with Paul: 
"These things move me not." 

Suppose you try the methods of the 
mental science people in this matter? Go 
into a quiet room, sit down, close your 
eyes, and repeat to yourself: "Taxation 
without representation is tyranny. Taxa- 
tion without reijresentation is tyranny." 
Say it over and over till the idea is fully 
assimilated. Then, when some one tells 
you that a woman out in Colorado sold 
her vote for a piece of chewing-gum, or 
that some other woman does not darn her 
husband's stockings, or that Mary A. 
Livermore never made a loaf of bread in 
her life, just shut your eyes, concentrate 
your faculties on the idea of taxation 
without representation, and ask yourself 
"What connection is there between this 
eternal truth and that petty bit of gos- 
sip?" If you have half as much sense as 
you ought to have, you will be abJe to 
answer yourself, "None whatever." 

If every woman suffragist in the land 
were divorced from her husband, still 
"Taxation without representation is 



tyranny," and woman suffrage is right. 
If every woman suifragist were a poor 
housekeeper and a neglectful mother, 
still "Taxation without representation is 
tyranny," and woman suffrage is right. 
If all womanly loveliness were embodied 
in the remonstrants and all womanly 
unloveliness in the woman suffragists, 
still "Taxation without representation is 
tyranny," and woman suffrage is right. 
The eternal principles of truth and justice 
are to be our guides, and not the fleeting 
circumstances that seem to confute these 
principles. The late Professor Boyesen 
realized this when, speaking of the revolt 
of women, he said : 

"I am resthetically shocked at their re- 
bellion, but my intelligence justifies and 
approves it." 

There is much about the woman move- 
ment to shock one's isstheticism, it must 
be confessed, and when we consider that 
most people allow their ajstheticism to 
govern them instead of their intelligence, 
it is a wonder that women have made any 
advance at all in this matter. We are not 
to allow ourselves to become ruffled by 
any disagreeable personalities or circum- 
stances that may attach themselves to the 
cause. But we may permit ourselves to 
be encouraged by the opposite state of 
affairs. That list of women who voted 
"Yes," delighted my heart, and thei-e were 
two names, especially, over which I ex- 
ulted. 

A few weeks ago a friend sent me a lit- 
tle volume called "Meadow Grass." For 
three or four nights I sat up after the 
children were asleep, and when I should 
have been asleep, too, and revelled in 
those tales of New England life — idyls, 
prose poems they really are; and said to 
myself, "Here is a new genius;" and there 
was the name of my genius on the white 
list. And near to it was Louise 'Imogen 
Guiney, that skilled minstrel of a "Eoad- 
side Harp." When I saw Alice Welling- 
ton Eollins' name in a recent issue, I 
exiilted again. We have all the right on 
our side, but we need, too, all that is 
highest and best in modern literature, 
scieact, and art. The prestige of culture 
and fame should be ours. The prestige 
of wealth and social position has its uses, 
too, and quickly, surely, all these are com- 
ing round to us, and the day of small 
things is nearly over. 

LiDA Calvekt Obexchaix. 



Lectures on Greece 

BY SAMUEL J. BAEPvOWS. 
I. The Old Greece and the New. 
3. The Qreece of To=day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4- The Religion of Qreece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women's clubs, high schools and academies. 

Address 141 Franklin Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Eecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Eev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stonk Blackweli,, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal OlEce, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 



Miss Carrie Holloway is deputy sheriff 
of Cass County, Nebraska. Her brother, 
Harvey HoUoway, is sheriff. 

Among the contents of this week's 
Woinan's Journal is a list of the relative 
salaries paid to men and women teachers 
in more than fifty cities. 

Mrs. Chant preached in Omaha, ZSTeb., 
last Sunday. She lately addressed im- 
mense audiences in Colorado Springs, 
Denver and Chicago. She is now in 
Massachusetts again for a short time. 

Miss Fannie Unger has opened a real 
estate office opposite Xutley Station, Frank- 
lin, N. J., and has hung out a golden sign. 
Miss Unger is an energetic young woman, 
and has property for sale and houses to 
let. She has been engaged in stenography 
for several years. 

Kev. Henry R. Rose, of Auburn, Me., 
gave a woman suffrage lecture in his own 
church last Sunday night, when he showed 
that it was both right and expedient to 
give women the ballot. The clergyman's 
progressive views were most cordially re- 
ceived by the great audience. 

Mrs. Fannie M. Merryfield has one 
of the best telegraphing records in the 
the country. For thirty years she has 
been an expert. For the last twelve years 
she has held the position of night wire chief 
at Cheyenne, and has had charge of eight 
duplex and two quad sets, besides the 
Wheatstone .repeaters and Morse re- 
peaters. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt said in a 
recent address : 

The pioneer suffragists have received 
many insults, but none such as our lead- 
ing opponents have suffered. None of us 
ever had our health drunk in a saloon, as 
was repeatedly done in Kansas to the 
wife of a leading Brooklyn minister, be- 
cause remonstrant literature was circulat- 
ing in Kansas saloons during the suffrage 
amendment campaign. 

Governor TTpham, of Wisconsin, in his 
address of welcome to the convention of 
the State Epworth League at Madison, 
on Feb. 20, said that he hoped to see the 
time when they would all vote, men and 
women. The sentiment was loudly ap- 
plauded by the host of young people and 
their leaders, the ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

The London Woman's Signal publishes 
a sermon by Kev. S. Farrington, at Chan- 
ning Hall, Biohmond, on "Women as Citi- 
zens." It is a strong plea for the exten- 
sion of "motherly activity" along all lines 
of civic duty. "Depend upon it," he said, 
"much of our public work will be over- 
looked, half done or not done at all, till 
women devote themselves to it and recog- 
nize it as theirs. The work needs women. 
Women need the work." 

Miss Susan B. Anthony says, in a pri- 
vate letter: 

I am off for California Feb. 28. Shall 
meet Miss Shaw at Ann Arbor and stay 
over Sunday,then to Chicago,and then on to 
California. Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. Gannett, 
not willing to have me go to California 
alone, solicted contributions from their 
church people, and sent me a cheque to 
pay my secretary's travelling expenses ; so 
I shall contribute to the California cam- 
paign not only all of myself, but my sec- 
retary's services in addition. The Nation- 
al is giving California a good lift, and she 
ought to pull the scale down for the 
Amendment. 
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SUFPEAGE AND MOTHEKHOOD. 

At the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Washington, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson said: 

Woman suffrage will strengthen and bene- 
fit the motherhood of this nation. 

Our idea of motherhood is largely the 
car« of children in sickness, the waiting 
upon little sufferers; but when mothers 
understand their business, children will 
not be little suff'erers. Scientists calmly 
claim it as a necessity that four children 
should be born in every family if the 
human race is not to diminish in numbers, 
because 50 per cent, of all the children die 
before they are five years old. Of what? 
Mainly of preventible diseases. Who 
should prevent them? Their mothers. 
But do we have any convocations of 
mothers to consider measles? Mothers 
take it for granted that children must be 
sick, and devote their strength to nursing 
them. 

What is suffrage going to do for mother- 
hood? 

Women enter upon this greatest func- 
tion of life without one day's preparation, 
and their mothers let them, because they 
do not recognize it as a business. We do 
not let a man practice as a doctor or a 
druggist, or anything else that involves 
issues of life and death, without training 
and certificates; but the life and death of 
the whole human race are placed in the 
hands of utterly untrained young girls. The 
suffrage draws the young girl out of her 
purely personal relations, and puts her in 
relations with her kind. It broadens her 
intelligence. I am not disparaging the 
noble devotion of our present mothers. I 
know how they struggle and toil. When 
that tremendous force of mother love is 
made intelligent, 50 per cent, of our chil- 
dren will not die before they are five 
years old, and those that grow up will be 
better men and women. A woman will 
no longer be attached solely to one little 
group, but will be also a member of the 
community. She will not neglect her 
own on that account, but will be better to 
them, stronger and of more worth as a 
mother. 

IN JUSTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS LEGIS- 
LATUKE. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 25, 1S96. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

It seems only just to the members of 
our present Legislature, and to the people 
of Massachusetts whose representatives 
they are, to state the circumstances 
under which the scandalous bill, to 
which you referred in last Saturday's 
Column, was introduced. The last day 
on which new business could be introduced 
had arrived; very many matters, some of 
them quite important, were pending, and 
the bill in question, with others, was read 
only by title. Its title was most innocent 
and general: "A bill to extend the powers 
of the Boston Board of Police." Who 
would be likely to object to the considera- 
tion of a bill bearing such a title? Who 
would for a moment suspect such a title 
of covering a proposition so nefarious as 
the licensing of houses of ill-fame? When 
the bill is reported back from the Judi 
ciary Committee to be again considered 
by the House, there is little doubt that 
our legislators will condemn it by such an 
overwhelming majority as to leave no 
question as to the sentiment, on such a 
question, that is dominant in the old 
"Bay State." That is one of the bills on 
which a yea and nay vote should be called 
for, so that constituents may know the 



moral (or immoral) status of the men 
whom they elect as representatives. 

Waeren a. Rodman. 



BICYCLES VEESUS DIVOECE. 

They say — Mr. Bunner, the editor of 
Puck, says in a serious editorial — that the 
greatly decreased crop of divorce cases in 
the city courts this season is due to the 
"feminine bike" more than to any other 
cause. These divorces were supposed to 
result mainly from the idle lives led by 
women at summer hotels, flirting often 
with idle men, while their husbands were 
busy in the city. Mr. Bunner says: 

The wheelwomen have picked up the 
free-masonry of the wheelmen; and a 
party of women riders need no special ties 
of congeniality or social connection to 
keep company for a day's or a half-a-day's 
ride as comfortably as so many men; for 
the honest bike not only wakes them up 
to healthful energy and healthful appetite, 
but it is a friend to good-fellowship, and 
a foe to gossip, dissension, and the evil 
thoughts bred of idleness. And, whatever 
you may think of our odd theory, we are 
confident in our own mind that many a 
husband lives to-day in clover who made 
the biggest purchase cf his life when, 
sometime last summer, he grudgingly 
paid for the "fool bicycle" that his wife 
must have. 



LUCY STONE'S POETEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Colusin; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 



(PATENTED JAN. 2X AND EEB. 11, 1896.) 



It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

hik can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having abroad base, they will not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, §3.50 each, or §36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 

Address, 

H. E. HUNTER, 

1214 Fourteenth St. N. W., - • Washington, D. C. 
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AN APOLOGY FOE MONOTONY. 

The AVonAsr's Column, this week and 
next, will reply to the objections just put 
forth by the "Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
AVomen," in the annual Bemonstrance. 
This necessarily involves some repetition. 
There is a great deal of sameness about 
the arguments of the opposition. Kev. 
Charles G. Ames compares the reiteration 
of these objections to the persistent reap- 
pearance of a cat that has been ten times 
killed; but, so long as the remonsti-ants 
continue' to urge the same old fallacies, 
we shall have to hammer away at them 
with the same old truths. 



PEOGEESS OF WOMAN SUFFEAGE. 

■ The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to AVomen 
has lately issued its annual Bemon- 
strance. As usual, this document de- 
votes a large part of its space to an effort 
to show that the equal suffrage movement 
is losing ground. On that point let the 
"hard facts" speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago, women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 



it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and AA'yoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1815 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 18*78 by jSTew Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by ISTew York and Vermont. 
In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886, 
school suffrage was given in AYashington, 
and municipal sujBfrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to all women in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Arizona and New Jersey. 
In 1801, school suffrage was granted in 
Illinois. In 1892, municijial suffrage was 
extended to single women and widows in 
the province of Quebec. In 1893, school 
suffrage was granted in Connecticut, and 
full suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. 
In 1894, school suffrage was granted in 
Ohio, a limited municipal suffrage in 
Iowa, and parish and district suffrage in 
England to women both married and 
single. In 1895, full suffrage was granted 
in Australia to women both married and 
single. In 1896, full suffrage has been 
granted in Utah. 

The struggle between anti-suffrage and 
suffrage has been aptly compared to a 
prolonged wrestling match between an 
elderly man and a growing boy. The man 
can throw the boy at present, but it is 
only a question of time when the case 
will be reversed. a. s. b. 



AFEAID OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mrs. Julia AA'ard Howe and other repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts AVoman 
Suffrage Association appeared before the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
on Feb. 27, 1896, to ask for the submission' 
to the voters, two years hence, of a con- 
stitutional amendment enfranchising wom- 
en. Mr. Thomas Kussell appeared for 
the remonstrants. He made the surprising 
statement that the opponents of woman 
suffrage in Massachusetts had for some 
years past been really desirous of having 
a woman suffrage amendment submitted 
to the voters, although they had always 
opposed it, and although he was there on 
that occasion for the express purpose of 
urging that no such amendment be sub- 
mitted. 

Massachusetts suffragists have peti- 
tioned the Legislature more than twenty 
times to submit an amendment to the 
voters, and more than twenty times the 
opponents in the Legislature have refused 
to let the voters pass upon it. The ele- 
ment represented by Mr. Russell never 
has been willing, and never will be will- 
ing, to submit to the voters a genuine and 
legal referendum. They were willing to 



have a mock referendum, because it 
would not give women suffrage if it car- 
ried, and they knew that under those 
circumstances it would be impossible for 
the suffragists to make a strong or united 
campaign in its favor. 

The last New York Legislature voted 
by a large majority to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment enfranchising women. 
The vote stood 80 to 31 in the House and 
20 to 5 in the Senate. In the Bemonstrance 
just issued by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women, the leading editorial on the 
first page is an exultant announcement 
that a clerical error in recording the meas- 
ure has nullified the will of the Legisla- 
ture, and that the voters of New York will 
not be allowed to pass upon the question. 
All the efforts of the New York State 
AA''oman Suffrage Association are directed 
to getting the question submitted to the 
voters, and the Anti-Suffrage Association 
of New York has been organized - for the 
avowed purpose of preventing it from 
going to the voters. 

For many years past, the Massachusetts 
remonstrants, whenever they have learned 
that a measure was pending in any Legis- 
ture to submit a suffrage amendment to 
the voters, have hastened to send docu- 
ments to the members of that Legislature 
to persuade them not to let the voters " 
pass upon it. Again and again we have 
received letters from ■\Yomen in States 
thousands of miles away, saying: "The 
members of our Legislature are being 
flooded with anti-suffrage literature to 
defeat our amendment. These pamphlets 
are anonymous, but they profess to be 
sent by women remonstrants in Massachu- 
setts. Are there any such women, and, 
if so, can you tell us who they are or any- 
thing aboutthem?" Several times we have 
found difficulty in convincing our good 
Western sisters that the alleged Massa- 
chusetts remonstrants were really women, 
and not liquor dealers in disguise. 

In short, in half the States of the Union, 
Massachusetts included, the suffragists 
are trying to get the question submitted 
to the voters, and in every case the anti- 
suffragists are opposing the effort with 
might and main. AVhich side is "afraid of 
the people? " 

IN A NUTSHELL. 

The Boston Transcript of Feb. 29 sums 
up the situation in a nutshell editorially 
as follows: 

At the woman suffrage hearing, Mr. 
Thomas Eussell appeared on behalf of the 
remonstrants to protest against the Legis- 
lature's taking steps to let the voters pass 
upon the question again two years from 
now. He opposed it on the ground that 
there was no reason to expect that the 
result would be any different two years 
hence from what it was last fall. Clearly, 
if Mr. Kussell and his friends were quite 
sure of that, they would not oppose it. 
Public sentiment in favor of equal suffrage 
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is growing faster than many people realize. 
It is growing while we sleep. The mock 
referendum developed the unexpected 
fact that the suffragists only need to con- 
vert about twenty more male voters in 
every one hundred to attain a majority. 
It takes two years and the tote of two 
Legislatures to submit an amendment. 
During the next two years the suffragists 
say they propose to try to convert the 
needed twenty per cent, of the voters. If 
they do not succeed in converting them, 
they w-ill not get the suffrage. If they do, 
it will not be denied that they ought to 
have it. The opponents scout the possi- 
bility; but they seem not at all willing to 
risk it. 

TAX-PAYING WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 

In an anonymous article, entitled "Tax- 
Paying Women jSiot Anxious to Vote," the 
Remonstrance says: "It is not shown that 
tax-paying women want to vote." 

Jlrs. Hannah J. Bailey, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
largest tax-payer among the women of 
Maine. Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace and 
Mrs. Armenia S. White, who have for 
many years been presidents of the Eligde 
Island Woman Suffrage Association and 
the Xew Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, are almost, if not quite, the 
largest tax-payers among the women of 
their respective States. Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Miss Marian Hovey, and many 
other tax-paying women, are among the 
petitioners for equal suffrage in Massa- 
cliusetts. 

The Remonstrance says: 

Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell, in a letter in 
the Albany Ewning Journal some time 
ago, stated that nearly every tax-paying 
woman in that city had signed a petition 
, against suffrage. 

The chief effort to get signatures to a 
petition against woman suffrage in Albany 
was made two years ago. Expensive head- 
quarters were opened in a central locality, 
and a petition was placed there, to which 
signatures were solicited. The number 
of signatures obtained to the anti-suffrage 
petition did not come up to the hopes of 
its promoters, and the petition was never 
presented to the Convention. The total 
number of signatures, including tax-payers 
and non-tax-payers, was currently re- 
ported in Albany to be about 3,000. 
There are 7,000 tax-paying women in 
Albany. Therefore, the assertion that 
"nearly every tax-paying woman in Al- 
bany" had signed the petition was evi- 
dently—to put it mildly — a campaign 
statement. If the remonstrants had 
really obtained the signatures of all, or 
nearly all,' the tax-paying women of 
Albany, they certainly would not have 
failed to send in their petition to the 
Constitutional Convention, as it would 
have been a great card for them. 

Concerning this alleged statement from 
Albany, Miss Kate Stoneman, of Albany, 
writes: 

I pay taxes, and am acquainted with a 
large number of the women of Albany 
who own their homes, but this is the first 
intimation I have ever had that such a 
plan as the one referred to in your letter 
was ever thought of \i. e., that of securing 
the signatures of all the women taxpayers 
in Albany to a petition against suffrage] . 
Nothing of the kind, to my knowledge, 
has ever been attempted, unless it may 
have been at some parlor meeting when 
3Irs. Crannell has been secretary. Cer- 



tainly there has been no open and general 
canvass of the city. 

My own tax receipts for many years 
bear in the collector's script, "Paid under 
protest," with the good old Boston Har- 
bor reason. 

The Remonstrance further asserts: "It 
is not shown that tax-paying women suf- 
fer injury because they do not vote." To 
deny to thousands of competent tax- 
payers any voice in regard to the expendi- 
ture of their tax-money is an injury l^er 
se. Senator Hoar has well said : 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now "to be found who is not 
obliged to deny the doctrine affirmed in 
our Declaration of Independence. 



WOMEN AS STOCKHOLDERS. 

The remonstrants assert that women 
who are stockholders in banks and other 
corporations do not generally vote in the 
choice of "officers who shall have charge 
of their property," although they are 
legally entitled to do so. Is that any 
reason why a w-onian stockholder who 
does wish to vote should be forbidden? 
Would it be accepted as a valid reason in 
any business corporation in the country? 



CONCERNING KANSAS. 

The ilassacliusetts remonstrants assert 
that municipal woman suffrage has evi- 
dently had bad results in Kansas, because, 
after several years of municipal suffrage, 
an amendment to grant women full suf- 
frage was voted down. 

They overlook the fact that an amend- 
ment to grant women full suffrage has 
been twice submitted in Kansas. It was 
first submitted some years before women 
obtained municipal suffrage, and it then 
received only 9,000 votes. It was recently 
submitted again, after seven years' exiieri- 
ence of municipal suffrage, and it received 
97,000 votes. 

Public sentiment in favor of equal suf- 
frage is growing all over the couutry. It 
has not yet grown to a ma jority, either in 
Kansas or Massachusetts ; but every intel- 
ligent observer knows that it is only a 
question of time. 



"A SACRIFICE OF HAPPINESS." 

It is asserted that some wives were pre- 
vented from voting "yes" on the mock 
referendum because their husbands were 
so much opposed that it would have meant 
a sacrifice of domestic happiness. The 
opponents of equal rights claim that, if 
this be so, it is a strong argument against 
woman suffrage. 

When a choleric father turns his son out 
of doors for voting the wrong ticket, it is 
an argument for educating the domestic 
despot, not for disfranchising all the mem- 
bers of the family but one. If there are 
in Massachusetts any considerable number 
of men who would have made their wives 
unhappy for voting •in accordance with 
their real convictions, it shows that those 
particular men need woman suffrage, in 
order to teach them toleration and respect 
for the rights of others. Men of sense 
soon learn this lesson, where woman suf- 
frage is an aoomplished fact; and cases of 



husbands abusing their wives for a difler- 
enoe of political opinion become as rare as 
cases of fathers abusing their sons for a 
like reason. Indeed, this objection seems 
to be regarded with especial scorn by 
men in the States where women vote. 
Gov. Warren, of "Wyoming, in a letter 
written a few years ago to Hon. Horace 
G. Wadlin, of Massachusetts, said: 

As a business man, as a city, county 
and territorial otBcer, and now as Governor 
of Wvoming Territory, I have seen much 
of the workings of woman suffrage, but I 
have yet to hear of the first case of domes- 
tic discord growing out of it. 

Dr. J. H. Ilayford, of Laramie, Wy., 
says : 

I have never known a case of domestic 
infelicity growing out of it, though it 
occasionaliy happens that a wife votes one 
way and her husband the other. Here in 
the" far West we may lack the culture and 
refinement of Boston, but we men are not 
such tvrants as to quarrel with and abuse 
our wives if they do not happen to think 
just as we do oii politics, or even on re- 
ligion, which is still more sacred. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
men of the East are more quarrelsome or 
less reasonable than those of the West. 



A PRACTICAL TEST. 

If woniau suffrage led to a general 
"sacrifice of domestic happiness," divorces 
would of course be more frequent where 
women vote than where they do not. 
This is a practical test. 

Full suffrage was extended to the women 
of Wyoming in lSi39. During the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, the rate of divorce 
in the United States at large increased 
about three times as fast as the population. 
In the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming, it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

An ounce, of history is worth a ton of 
prophecy. 

REMONSTRANT TESTIMONY. 

'Not all the remonstrants believe that 
equal suffrage will lead to domestic dis- 
cord. Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, in a paper 
read at several jiublic meetings, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that this fear is 
groundless, and that the marriage tie must 
be weak indeed which could be impaii'ed 
by an occasional difference of view on 
public questions. 



CONCERNING MAJORITIES. 

The Bemonstrance says that the suf- 
fragists have claimed to represent the ma- 
jority of the women, and that the so-called 
referendum has disproved this claim. 

The suft'ragists represent the majority 
of the women in the same sense that the 
opponents represent the majority of the 
men. Less than one-third of the men in 
Massachusetts who could have registered 
and voted against -woman suffrage voted 
no; yet the Man Suffragists assert that 
"never before has there been so full an 
expression of opinion upon any question 
submitted to the people of Massachusetts." 
Only a small fraction of the men of the 
State voted no, yet they call it an "over- 
whelming defeat," because the men who 
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took the trouble to vote on the question 
voted against it, two to one. The others, 
of course, are not entitled to be counted. 
Only a fraction of the women of the State 
voted; but those who did vote on the 
question voted yes, twenty-five to one. 
The others, of course, are not entitled to 
be counted. If the reasoning of the anti- 
sufEragists is sound, the suiiragists are 
certainly entitled to call it an overwhelm- 
ing victory, so far as the women's vote is 
concerned. 

If 22,204 women had voted against suf- 
frage, and only 864 for it, instead of vice 
versa, does any one doubt that it would 
have been claimed as an overwhelming 
expression of adverse opinion from the 
women of Massachusetts? 



BASIS OF ARGUMENT. 

The suffragists have never claimed that 
the majority of women in Massachusetts 
wished to vote. They have claimed that 
the women in favor greatly outnumbered 
those opposed, and the result of tlie mock 
referendum has shown this conspicuoiisly. 
The suffragists have frankly admitted 
that the majority of women were incliffer- 
eht. But they have held that if only one 
properly qualified woman wished to vote, 
she ought to be permitted to do so. In 
the words of George "William Curtis: 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal xjolitical rights they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
tlieir admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? AVhy should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? "Why 
should a hundred girls who are content to 
be dolls and do what Mrs. Grundy expects, 
Ijrejudice the choice of a single one who 
wishes to be a woman, and do what her. 
conscience requires? 

Our opponents, on the other hand, have 
repeatedly asserted that the majority of 
women were opposed to woman suffrage, 
and have based their argument largely on 
that fact. They have claimed that in 
opposing suffrage they represented the 
majority of the women of Massachusetts. 
The "referendum" has shown that they 
represent less than onp-sixth of one per 
cent, of them. 



"LOSING GBOUND IN NEW ENGLAND." 

The Bemonstrance claims that woman 
suffrage is losing ground in New England. 
Then why is it only within the past year 
that the Massachusetts remonstrants have 
felt it necessary to form a permanent 
organization to fight woman suffrage — the 
"Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to ATomen"? 
During the dozen or more years of their 
unorganized opposition to equal suffrage, 
one of their chief arguments has been that 
women are already overburdened. If so, 
it would be clearly wrong to urge women 
to assume the additional burden of form- 
ing societies to oppose the sulirage move- 
ment, if that movement were really retro- 
grading instead of advancing. It is a case 
where actions speak louder than words. 

The vote in the different New England 
Legislatures fluctuates year by year, now 
up, now down. When it falls off a little 
in any State, the opponents herald the 



decrease with a flourish of trumpets; 
when it shows a marked increase in some 
other State, they pass over the fact in 
silence. Thus the Bemonstrance does not 
mention that the last Connecticut House 
of Kepresentatives passed a municipal 
woman suffi-age bill for the first time, and 
by a large majority. 

All sorts of circumstances affect the 
Legislative vote and make it vary; but 
there is a constant and solid growth of 
equal suffrage sentiment in the community 
at large. There are more suffragists 
among the peojile at the end of every year 
than there were at the beginning. Every 
intelligent observer knows this; and for 
that reason it is thought worth while to 
form anti-suffrage associations. 



SCHOOL SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing on the petition of the Massa- 
chusetts School Suffrage Association, ask- 
ing that the times of registration for vot- 
ing shall be. the same for women as for 
men, is to be held on Monday, March 9, at 
10.30 A. M., at the State House, Boston. 
As this petition is drawn to affect all cities 
and towns in the State, those interested in 
this matter should be present to urge its 
passage. The town and city registrars in 
many cases refuse to let women register 
except at certain hours on certain days, 
with which women find it difficult or im- 
possible to comply. There is no reason 
why they should be thus limited. "Wher- 
ever and whenever male citizens can regis- 
ter, female citizens should be enabled to 
do so. 



"WOMEN AS UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES. 

Hine of the twelve trustees for the "Uni- 
versity of Illinois are elected by the peo- 
ple, three at every biennial election. 
ATomen can vote for them, and are eligible 
as trustees. 

At the recent Cook County Republican 
convention, two ladies appeared to ask 
for the nomination of one woman out of 
the three candidates to be nominated by 
the State Convention. Two years ago a 
similar appeal was made to both Cook 
County conventions, and both complied 
with the request. The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean says : 

It is to be expected that the same policy 
will be followed this year. It is one of 
the cardinal principles of the common law 
that the woman's portion is one-third, 
and it is only fair, surely, that a Univer- 
sity which is coeducational should have 
one woman elected every two years to its 
board of management. 



LIQUOR LICENSE "WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

A third woman suffrage hearing was 
given on "Wednesday, March 4, before the 
committee on Election Laws, at 10.30 
A. M., in the old Kepresentatives' Hall, 
State House, on the "W. 0. T. U. petition 
that women who are qualified to vote for 
School Committee may vote also on licens- 
ing the sale of licjsior. The assemblage 
differed largely from that at previous 
hearings, being composed principally of 
temperance workers. 

Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, president of 
the Mass. "W.. C. T. U., conducted the 
hearing with great ability, and made the 



closing argument. Mrs. Mary Howes, of 
Boston; Eevs. Dr. Perin and Florence E. 
Kollock, of the Every Day Church; Kev. 
Mr. Knickerbocker, of Upham's Corner; 
Mrs. I. L. Montgomery, of Taunton; 
Eev. Mr. Band, of "Watertown; Mrs. J. 
H. "W. Stuckenberg, of Cambridge; Mrs. 
M. E. Gleason, national lecturer of the 
W". C. T. U., and Henry B. Blackwell 
were the other speakers. No one ap- 
peared for the remonstrants, but Mr. 
Thomas Bussell came in breathless, after 
adjournment, at 12.30 P. M., for the pur- 
pose of opposing. Ex - Eepresentative 
Amos Beckford, of Lynn, and several 
other gentlemen in the audience spoke 
for the petitioners. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that 
the remonstrants employed a lawyer to 
appear in their behalf at the State House 
to speak and work against a law enabling 
Massachusetts mothers to vote on the 
question of licensing liquor saloons in 
their respective towns and cities. 

Hei^-by B. Blackwell. 



IN MEMOBIAM. 

GovEENOi! Feedeeic T. Gbee:;?halge 
died on March 5, at his home in Lowell. 
The State mourns an able governor and 
an honest man. Suffragists regret his 
loss because he twice recommended wo- 
man suffrage in his messages, and could 
have been relied upon to approve of any 
measure which the Legislature would 
grant. He is the latest of a long line of 
Massachusetts governors who have spoken 
for woman suffrage: Claflin, Washburn, 
Talbot, Brackett, Long, Butler and Ames. 



HOK. CHAELES C^\L5LETO>; COFFIX 

Died, March 2, of apoplexy. He had 
shown no signs of approaching illness, 
and his attack lasted only an hour. His 
wife and family were with him. 

Mr. Coffin was an earnest, outspoken 
advocate of woman suffrage. On one 
occasion, at a fashionable dinner-party on 
the Back Bay, his hostess spoke slight- 
ingly of the movement, and asked the 
ladies present whether any of them wanted 
to vote. No one responded. "Tou see 
how it is," she said, "women do not want 
to vote." "Let me put the question," 
said Mr. Coffin. "Ladies, if it were pro- 
posed to open a liquor saloon next door to 
your house, or on the opposite corner, 
how many of you would like to vote 
against it?" Every woman present, the 
hostess included, said that she would vote 
against that. "How many would like to 
vote for better police protection in your 
street?" Every woman said she would 
vote for that. "You see how it is," said 
Mr. Coffin. "No one wants to vote for the 
mere sake of voting, but every one wants 
to vote when something worth having can 
be secured by voting. That is equally 
true of women and of men." He spoke 
in favor of woman suffrage in the Legisla- 
ture, and all his books inculcate a whole- 
some and chivalrous respect for women. 
He was a vice-president of the Massachus- 
etts Woman Suffrage Association. 



In Kevere, Mass., Mrs. Richard K. Hunt 
is carrying on acceptably her husband's 
large business as undertaker, during his 
long absence from home. 
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A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Washington holds that in cities of 10,- 
000 or more inhabitants, women are en- 
titled to vote at elections held to legalize 
indebtedness for school purposes. 

DBS. Geace Pbckham-Mtjerat and 
Henrietta P.' Johnson were lately sent as 
delegates to the oS^ew Tork State Medical 
Society from the Jvew York County 
Medical Society. This is the first time 
women have been chosen. In addition, 
Dr. Peckham-Murray was invited to read 
a paper before the State society. 

Mrs. Elean'Oe C. Katterman, chair- 
man of the Women's Patents and Inven- 
tions Department of the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial, wishes to compile a list of the 
women journalists of the United States, 
and would be glad to receive the j'ear 
books and catalogues issued by the dif- 
ferent Women's Press Associations. Her 
address is Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, who graduated 
fi-om the Law School of Boston Univer- 
sity in 1S94, left Boston last October to 
fil-l the position of attorney for a large 
manufacturing company at Dayton, O. 
Early in December she went to Columbus 
for examination for admission to the bar, 
and her average placed her at the head of 
a class of fifty or more, while some of her 
papers were marked one hundred. 

Miss Squire is about to leave the Vestry 
of Kensington, England, to assume the 
still more important office of a factoiy in- 
spector. Miss Squire has been inspector 
of woi'kshops, laundries, etc., where 
women are employed. Mr. Dudfield says 
he regrets the severance of Miss Squire 
from the work of his department. "I 
cannot," he adds, "speak too highly of the 
services she has rendered in bringing 
about more wholesome conditions of 
labor, to the si^ecial advantage of the 
workers whose interests can be safe- 
guarded only by one of their own sex." 

Miss Martha Sto>"e is said to be the 
oldest postmaster Jn the United States, 
having watched over the North Oxford 
(Mass.) mails for the last forty years. She 
is a cousin of Miss Clara Barton. She 
is reported as saying of Miss Barton's 
early work as a teacher: "She taught in 
several places about here, one place being 
the big school up the road. Wherever 
she went she suited so well that they al- 
ways set her up as an example for teachers 
of the other schools. She had such a 
happy way with her that she won every- 
body over to her side, and made the 
pupils obey her perfectly." 

A number of meetings were held in 
honor of Miss Susan B. Anthony's TOth 
birthday, Feb. 15, 1S96. The Equal Suf- 
fi-age Association of Topeka, Kan., gave a 
public entertainment at which the scene 
in court when Miss Anthony was tried 
before Judge Hunt for voting was repre- 
sented. The Political Equality Club of 
Dunkirk, N. T., held a meeting at which 
papers on the life and work of Miss 
Anthony were read. At the close of the 
meeting many of the Pepublican women 
availed themselves of the one small crumb 
given them from the great political loaf, 
and cast their ballot at the Republican 
primary for a nominee for a member of 
the Board of Education. 



THE FOBTNIGHTLT MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Wojiax's 
Journal, 3 Park Street, up stairs, one 
flight. 

The lecturer will be Prof. Sarah J. 
Whiting, of AVellesley College: She will 
speak on Eontgen's discovery, which 
has created so much excitement, and 
which promises incalculable gains to hu- 
man knowledge in the future. She has 
entitled her lecture "The New Photo- 
graphy of the Invisible." She has felt 
some little hesitancy in delivering the 
lecture outside of her lecture-room, where 
she could make it clear and interesting 
with beautiful and suggestive experiments 
and pictures. But by word-pictures, 
charts and drawings, and lucid explana- 
tions, she is able to render the subject 
comprehensible and fascinating to those 
who are the least acquainted with the 
wonderful discoveiw. 

The lecture will be given on Tuesday, 
March 10, at 3 o'clock. 



ONE NEWSPAPER WOMAN. 

Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson writes to the 
Womaii'.i Journal concerning the late Mrs. 
Nicholson of the New Orleans Picayune: 

Mrs. Nicholson achieved that which 
numerous newspaper men have pro- 
nounced impossible. She relieved the 
paper of debt, made it powerful and profit- 
able, yet kept its columns free from sensa- 
tions and scandals. The Picayune has 
been conducted according to the high 
standard of a woman of delicacy and re- 
finement, yet it commanded a large pat- 
ronage. It was bright and newsy, yet it 
did not seek to drag skeletons from family 
closets. Although Mrs. Nicholson's life 
was one of business activity, although 
she engaged for years in the drudgery of 
a daily newspaper, faced and solved dif- 
ficult financial problems, and gathered a 
corps of talented men whom she directed 
and consulted, she remained a gentle, 
womanlj- woman, feminine to the finger 
.tips, and respected by all. In brief, her 
work and character is a refutation of all 
that has been urged against the funda- 
mental princiijle of equal opijortunities for 
women. 



MRS. LIVERMORE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Mrs. Livermore's birthday reception, 
tendered her at Melrose by her neighbors 
and friends, on Thursday evening, Feb. 
2S, was a brilliant and striking occasion. 
Here in the great reception-room of the 
Young Men's Christian Association were 
several hundred townsmen and towns- 
women, old and young, some of whom 
had known her intimately for more than 
twenty-five years — with many distin- 
guished people from other localities — all 
bent on doing her honor. Here were her 
husband and her daughter, and her daugh- 
ter's husband and her grandchildren — a 
neighborhood and family reunion — all 
eulogizing alike her private virtues and 
her public work. The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Melrose were the 
hostesses, and their president was the 
mistress of ceremonies. 

There was charming music, superb 
I whistling, and a sumptuous supper, ad- 



dresses by Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, and 
many others. Hezekiah • Butterworth 
read an original poem. Mrs. Liver- 
more responded in her usual happy vein, 
and the great assembly seemed unwilling 
to disperse. 

It was a sight to convince the most 
sceptical that a belief in woman suSrage, 
and a long, laborious life devoted to the 
ad%'ocacy of reforms, do not impair amia- 
bility, but rather add an additional charm 
to a gracious personality. Long live Mary 
A. Livermore! The queen of the Ameri- 
,can platform finds her warmest friends 
and most devoted admirers in those who 
have known her longest and best. She 
has w-ith her, in her advancing years, the 
consciousness of a life well spent in 
making the world a better place to live 
in. Henry B. JJeackwell. 



ARMENIAN HORRORS CONFIRMED. 

Public opinion in England has at last 
compelled the publication of the long- 
supjjressed consular reports in relation to 
the Armenian atrocities. The otiicial Blue 
Books now given the world add little to the 
long record of horrors, but they fully con- 
firm it. The accounts of the massacres at 
Trebizond, Erzeroum, Marash, Aintab, 
Malatia, Urfa and other localities are jilaced 
beyond the jjossibility of doubt. 

The British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople says in a despatch dated Dec. 13 
last : 

It may be roughly stated that the recent 
disturb.ances have devastated, as far as 
the Armenians are concerned, the whole of 
the provinces to which the scheme of re- 
forms was intended to apply; that over 
an extent of territory considerably larger 
than Great Britain all the large towns, 
with the exception of Tan, Samsoun and 
Mush, have been the scene of massacres 
of the Armenian population, while the 
Armenian villages have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. A moderate estimate 
puts the loss of life at 30,000. The sur- 
vivors are in a state of absolute destitu- 
tion, and in many places they are being 
forced to turn Mussulman. The charge 
against the Armenians of having been the 
first to offer provocation cannot be sus- 
tained. 

The accounts in the otTScial British Blue 
Books are in full accord with those of the 
American missionaries. Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball writes from Tan : 

The whole country is laid waste. The 
Armenians are simply outraged bevond all 
belief and all description. The'ir only 
rights are the rights to be brutally mur- 
dered, robbed, outraged, and turned out 
beggars into surrounding villages and 
cities only less impoverished than them- 
selves. Crowds are here every day from 
morning till night. They come with bare 
feet and rags, and the snow and mud are 
on the ground. To clothe and feed 
ever so meagrely such a crowd is 
a problem to be solved bv the efforts of 
the Christian people in England and Amer- 
ica. There are said to be 40,000 such 
refugees in Tan alone; that is, the popu- 
lation has been doubled, and every day 
adds to the number. 

Mr. Hallward (the Brithsh consul at 
Tan) has an actual list of 100 villages in 
this region that have been devastated this 
fall. And the work still goes on. 

God only knows how this people is to 
get through the winter. It is not simply 
the lower class who are in need, but the 
greater part of the working artisan and 
small merchant class are absolutely with-- 
out the means of earning a living. 
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AS TO VOTING. 

"You see, Maria," lie said, as lie looked 
up from his newspaper, "it is useless to 
give women full suffrage because tliey 
won't vote, anyway. Reports from Mas- 
sachusetts show — " 

"Did you vote at the last election, 
John?" 

"I — why, you see, the fact is — " 
•'Did you vote?" 

"Maria, I can't understand why you — " 
"Did you vote?" 

*'You know very well, Maria, that I was 
too busy to spare the time to." 

"Then what right have you to criticise 
the women of Massachusetts or any other 
State?" 

"But they don't realize their duties 
and obligations to the — " 
"Do you?" 

"Maria, I must decline to discuss this 
subject with you any longer. A woman 
cannot argue without descending to per- 
sonalities, and I cannot permit that." — 
Chicago Post. 



THE MASSACHUSETTS EEFEBENDUM. 

The opponents of equal rights for women 
in Massachusetts are circulating among 
the members of the Legislature an analysis 
of the vote on the mock referendum. 
Their statement is correct, so far as it 
goes, but it is curiously one-sided. Here 
is the other side. [This analysis follows 
closely the method employed by the Man 
Suilrage Association.] ' 

By the census of 1895, the number of 
men qualified to register and vote in Mas- 
sachusetts was 560,802. Of these only 
186,976 voted against woman suffrage. 
Therefore, two-thirds of the men in Mas- 
sachusetts either favor woman suffrage or 
do not object to it. And this result was 
obtained after an unprecedented expendi- 
ture of money and effort on the part of 
the Man Suffrage Association to bring 
every opponent to the polls. 

According to the estimate of the Man 
Suffrage Association, the number of 
women who could have registered and 
voted against suffrage was "at least 575,- 
000." Of these only 864 voted no. There- 
fore, 99 5-6 per cent, of the women in Mas- 
sachusetts either favor woman suffrage or 
do not object to it. And this result was 
obtained after a large portion of the press 



and pulpit had been denouncing woman 
suffrage for half a century; after the 
remonstrants had been actively at work 
in Massachusetts for more than a dozen 
years to convince women that the most 
disastrous consequences would follow if 
they had the suffi-age; and after the Man 
Suffrage Association had covered the walls 
and fences throughout the State with post- 
ers urging women to vote no. 

In the statement put forth by the Man 
Suffrage Association, they say, "The votes 
of men alone are considered." In the fol- 
lowing statement, the votes of women 
alone are considered. As our opponents 
have often said that the question ought to 
be decided by the women themselves, this 
is, of course, legitimate. 

There are 322 towns in Massachusetts. 
In 238 towns not one woman voted no. 
In only 8 of the 322 towns and 31 cities of 
the State did the number of women voting 
in the negative exceed 15. According to 
the women's vote, every county, and every 
congressional, councillor, senatorial and 
representative district in the Common- 
wealth voted in favor of woman suffrage 
at least ten to one. Taking the whole 
State, the vote was in the aflSrmative more 
than twenty-five to one. 

The remonstrants have repeatedly as- 
serted that the right to vote carries with 
it the duty to vote, Therefore, the nega- 
tive vote of women at the State election 
represents the total number of remon- 
strants who are at once conscientious and 
consistent. 

If 22,204 women had voted against suf- 
frage, and only 864 for it, the result would 
undoubtedly have been claimed by the 
opposition as an overwhelming expression 
of adverse opinion by the women of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The relative number of women favoring 
and opposing suffrage has been clearly 
shown yea,r after year by the size of the 
petitions for and against it. Not only in 
Massachusetts, but in Maine, New York, 
Illinois, Iowa — in short, wherever petitions 
for suffrage and remonstrances against it 
have been sent in, the petitioners have 
always outnumbered the remonstrants at 
least five to one, and oftener fifty or a 
hundred to one. The so-called referendum 
only furnished an official demonstration 
of what had been unofficially demonstrated 
over and over again. The majority of 
women are indifferent on the suffrage 
question; but of those who take any strong 
interest in it either way, the great major- 
ity are in favor. 

If we believed what has been so often 
asserted by the opposition — that the chief 
obstacle to woman suffrage hitnerto has 
been the conviction that more women 
opposed it than favored it— we should 
expect the present Legislature to pass all 
the suffrage measures now before it, by a 
unanimous vote. 

Alice Stoste Blackwell. 



In the Iowa Senate, an amendment to 
grant women full suffrage has just failed 
by the narrowest possible majority, the 
vote standing 25 to 24. Similar amend- 
ments have been submitted and are now 
pending in four States. 

Miss Helen Gould has endowed the 
Helen Day Gould Scholarship of Vassar 
College with §8,000, in memory of her 
mother. By it assistance will be given to 
worthy students of small means. Miss 
Gould will be at liberty to name the 
holder of the scholarship. 

Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Eed Cross ; 
or to Mr. F. H. "VViggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Eev. S. J. BaiTOws, editor of the 
Christian .Register, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball 
at Van through the British consul there. 
Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely. 

Three women, Minnie Sherwood, June 
Southwill and May Butterfield, of Equi- 
nunk, Wayne County, Pa., have contracted 
with the Equinunk Chemical Company to 
cut and pile 250 cords of acid wood at 
$1 a cord, to raise money for a new 
Methodist church there, and have issued 
a call to other women to come and help 
them. It is safe to predict that neither 
Dr. Buckley nor Bishop Vincent will say 
they were out of their sphere. Last week 
these Equinunk women organized a wood 
choppers' party, and cut and split a 
winter's supply of woo'd for a poor old 
widow, besides giving her a quantity ot 
provisions. 

Senator Hoar proposes that American . 
girls who marry foreigners shall at least 
have the protection that a valid marriage 
gives them. The Senate adopted his 
amendment to the bill regulating mar- 
riages in the District of Columbia. The 
amendment forbids marriages when one 
of the parties is an alien, unless a minister 
or consul representing the country of this 
alien certifies that the marriage is valid 
according to the laws of that country. 
Senator Hoar said he wished to protect 
American women, attractive by beauty, 
accomplishments or wealth, from the 
rapacity of foreign adventurers, whether 
titled or untitled. Under the laws of 
some foreign countries, an officer of the 
army can not contract a lawful marriage 
with an American girl withoutthe consent 
of his own government, and, under French 
law, no person, under twenty-five can 
contract a lawful marriage without the 
assent of the parents. Mr. Hoar gave 
some instances of American marriages 
being repudiated in Germany because they 
were not celebrated in compliance with 
the law of that country. 
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WOMEK VOXEES'OF BLAJJSAS. 

The most weighty thing in this year's 
Bemonstranee, because it deals with fact 
instead of theory, is the statement by a 
Mr. E. Wilder that in Kansas the worse 
class of women vote more generally than 
the better class. This is "important, if 
true." Mr. Wilder is, so far as we are 
aware, the only respectable man in Kan- 
sas who has expressed this opinion over 
his own name and address. On the other 
side we have the testimony of the Chief 
Justice of Kansas, all the Associate Su- 
preme Court Judges, the Governor, half a 
dozen Kansas Congressmen, and honorable 
women not a few. To cite so many dis- 
tinguished witnesses may seem like bring- 
ing up a battery of cannon to crush a 
mosquito; but, as fear of the worse class 
of women is a principal bugbear with the 
"antis," it is worth while to deal with the 
matter fully. 

Upon the publication of ^Mr. Wilder's 
■Statement in the Bemonstranee, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe addressed a letter of inquiry 
on the subject to a number of Kansas Con- 
gressmen. All replied that it Was not 
true. 

Hon. Charles Curtis writes: 

I am not personally acquainted with 
many of the suffragists over the State, but 
in my home, Topeka, the best ladies of 
the city exercise their right to vote. 

Hon. Case Broderick writes: 

So far as my observation and informa- 
tion go, the women who take part in the 
municipal elections in Kansas rank with 
the good people of the State. I am 
thoroughly convinced that the effect of 
municipal woman suffrage has been and 
is in favor of the better side of local gov- 
ernment. 

Hon. Wm. Baker writes: 

So far as my observations have gone, I 
believe the statement to be false. While 
in some towns the women may not take 
great interest in municipal elections, tliey 
in general do, and I believe this to be 
especially true of the better classes. 

Hon. Luoien Baker writes: 

Our elections are quiet and orderly, and 
whenever the election is important, the 
good women, as well as the bad ones, 
turn out and vote. The influence of woman 
suffrage at municipal elections upon the 
whole is good. 

Hon. Eichard W. Blue wrote: 

The election returns do not justify any 
such statement (as Mr. Wilder's). I think 
our towns are better governed, and the 
laws more faithfully executed, under this 
system, than they were before it was 
adopted. 

A few years ago, similar inquiries were 
addressed to the Governor of Kansas and 
the Supreme Court Judges. Gov. Hum- 
phrey wrote: 

The vote of the women has increased at 
each election, and it may truthfully be 
said that it is a factor in securing purer 
and better municipal government. 

Chief Justice Horton wrote : 

I can state from experience and obser- 
vation that woman suffrage is satisfactory 
in its results, in every respect. 

Judge Valentine of the Kansas Supreme 
Court wrote : 

The women's votes have generally been 
cast in favor of good officers and good 
government. Kone of the predicted evils 
liave resulted. 

Judge Johnston of the Supreme Court 
wrote : 



In consequence, our elections are more 
orderly and fair, a higher class of ofiacers 
are chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments. 

Kansas women cannot vote for either 
Governor, Congressmen or Supreme Court 
judges, so it cannot be claimed that these 
gentlemen's testimony was biased by fear 
of the women's vote. 

Mr. Wilder says the worse class of 
women must necessarily be the most 
numerous voters, because of the unwil- 
lingness of "the better class of females" 
to stand in line with all sorts of applicants 
for registration. But, as Mrs. Sarah F. 
Thurston of Topeka has pointed out, the 
registration books are open for months 
beforehand, and it is only those applying 
during the last few days who have to 
stand in line. Mr. Wilder, who had 
always been opposed to suffrage, became 
so interested in an exciting election that 
he irrged his wife to register, at the 
eleventh hour. She found a crowd, and 
declined to attempt it. When Mrs. 
Thurston registered, on the other hand, 
there was no one present but herself and 
the registrars. 

A conclusive proof that the worse wom- 
en of Kansas liave not been the most 
numerous voters is shown in the fact that 
a German American Liquor League was 
openly organized throughout Kansas to 
fight the amendment giving women full 
suffrage. If seven years' experience of 
municipal suffrage had shown that the 
lower class of women voted more generally 
than the better class, the liquor interest 
either would not have organized at all, or 
would have organized in favor of full 
suffrage for women. 

Alice Stone Blackweli,. 



CHAUGE OF STATUS. 

The Bemonstranee quotes Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell's assertion in Harper's Bazar 
that women now have "enormous property 
privileges over men," and that these 
would inevitably be sacrificed if women 
had the ballot. The only "property privi- 
lege" of any consequence which Iiliss 
Soawell was able to point out, in her 
Bazar article, was the right of wives to a 
support. In none of the three States where 
women have been voters for years — ^Wyom- 
ing, Kansas and Colorado — has any effort 
been made to abolish this right. 



MUNICIPAL SUFFEAGE IN ENGLAND. 

There are in Great Britain 200,000 
women householders, who have had 
municipal suffrage for many years. Mr. 
Gladstone says they have exercised it 
"without detriment, and with great ad- 
vantage." Between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of these women voters occupy 
houses that rent for less than $100 a year; 
and there is in England no educational 
qualification for suffrage. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether the mass of the Eng- 
lish women entitled to municipal suffrage 
are more intelligent than the average 
American woman who can read and write. 

As municipal suffrage in England is 
limited to single women and widows, the 
experience of England cannot be used to 
answer the objection that the ballot would 
make discord between husband and wife; 



but it furnishes a conclusive answer to 
most of the other objections, such as that 
women's character would be deteriorated, 
that they would lose the respect of men, 
etc. It is to be noted that Lady Kandolph 
Churchill and the band of highly con- 
servative Englishwomen who, a few years 
ao-o, sent to Parliament a remonstrance 
against full suffrage, were careful to ex- 
plain that they had no objection to munic- 
ipal suffrage, and even thought its re- 
sponsibilities had exerted a beneficial 
effect on the characters of women. 



AN ULTEA CONSEKVATIVE. 

For a sample of a thoroughly reaction- 
ary article — one so extreme as to damage 
the cause it aims to support — it would be 
hard to surpass the following, from a 
recent issue of the Boston Pilot. It ap- 
pears in the boys' and girls' department, 
edited by Miss G. Hamlen, who writes 
under the name of "Our Tender," and 
often, it must in justice be said, writes 
extremely well : 

"With woman, instruction should be 
the chief thing only on condition that it 
develops her heart, and folds about it a 
very close garment lined with modesty. 
Without this, there is impropriety, self- 
sufficiency, a sharp, arrogant, domineer- 
ing manner; a complete reversal of 
womanliness. If any one oppose the 
downward progress, she falls still lower, 
becomes the 'abused woman,' and seeks a 
club, saying that she will rehabilitate 
herself; as if the woman who understands 
her dignity, and who in her real dignity 
will always be appreciated, had not been 
greatly and nobly rehabilitated by the 
Gospel." Kather more than thirty'years 
ago these words, or, to speak exactly, 
their French equivalents, were spoken in 
iSTotre Dame by a great preacher. Mgr. 
Le Courtier, Bishop of Montpelier. 

A good character is more important 
than a highly-educated mind, and any 
education is to be deprecated that trains 
the head only, and neglects the heart, 
whether it be in men or women. The 
general principle is sound enough; the 
narrowness is in limiting it, by implica- 
tion, to one-half the human race. 

After a digression of some length on 
the impropriety of women's wearing any 
color except black in Lent, Miss Hamlen 
continues: 

In time the bishop's words were 
printed, and the other evening "Our 
Tender" read them aloud to the Doctor. 

"It is rather hard upon the Woman's 
Eights Clubs and Upon the women who 
have just remodelled the Bible, producing 
a book which, according to the newspaper 
extracts, is mildly blasphemous and 
strongly silly. Why do you smile?" 

"Here is a footnote saying that allow- 
ance must be made for the date of these 
lectures ; high education for women hav- 
ing made rapid strides since then." 

"As if principles were changed by 
events! The high education has made 
strides indeed, but when it has been of 
the kind not developing the heart, the 
evil effects have followed. The study of 
medicine, in my opinion, develops the 
heart of a man naturally inclined to good, 
but benumbs and diseases the heart in- 
clined to evil. Upon women, good or 
bad, its first effect seems to be anything 
except the development of a' tight cloak 
lined with modesty and wrapped around 
the heart. I went to hear a graduating 
class of female doctors read their essays, 
and the subject of every one was unspeak- 
able among decent persons not profes- 
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sional. They had the whole field whence 
to choose, and that was their choice." 

"In their case, then, you would agree 
with the bishop, who says elsewhere that 
nothing is so bad for a young girl as the 
society and conversation of her own sex." 

"I should. No daughter of mine should 
talk with one of them for five minutes." 

"And as to the self-suf&ciency?" 

"You should have seen the girls! They 
looked at us old fellows with an air which 
plainly said, 'I pity you for not knowing 
all these things, and I know that you are 
ignorant of them, because none of you 
have read a paper about them." 

"And the sharpness and arrogance?" 

"Those always come at first, but later 
they sometimes disappear. Wlien the late 
Mrs. Blackwell, usually called Lucy Stone, 
first began to lecture on woman's rights, 
she was as apt in retort as any rude little 
Tsoy, and when the men in the gallery 
insulted her, she often replied with clever 
phrases, turning the laugh upon them. 
It was not pleasant to see; but in after 
years, when life had tamed lier, she spoke 
in the gentlest and sweetest way. But 
for one Mrs. Blackwell, capable of change, 
iihere are hundreds of female suffragists 
insufferably sharp, domineering and un- 
womanly. As for rehabilitation, it seems 
to me that only the blind can manage not 
to see that the Church •rehabilitates' 
women completely. She gives immense 
authority to Abbesses, and to heads of 
orders, and canonization wherever it is 
deserved. She jrives her young girls a 
many-sided education, fitting them to 
stand beside graduates of colleges, and 
she entrusts education to the Sisters of 
many orders. What more rehabilitation 
is needed?" 

"It is not necessary to be so vehement. 
Tou are not talking to one who demands 
rehabilitation." 

"Ifo, but we doctors see the bad results 
of all bad things, it seems to me. I have 
now four patients nervously prostrated 
by working for their pet candidate in the 
;last autumn election, and trying to coax 
other women to" vote that they wanted to 
",be reliabilitated. As for modesty, those 
■women were as free from it as any male 
canvasser. They ran about begging votes, 
visiting strangers, talking to them, and 
never even thinking of a blush. My dear 
madam, a downriglit fool is better than a 
woman who is too self-possessed." 

Were any of the girls thinking of voting 
next year? 

We have republished this article, partly 
Tjecause the world has now got along so 
far that disparagement of the higher edu- 
cation and scurrilous attacks upon women 
physicians always react in favor of the 
equal rights niovement; but chiefly be- 
cause of the reference to the honored 
founder of the Woman's Journal. There 
is absolutely no basis of fact for the de- 
scription of Lucy Stone as a sharp and 
arrogant young woman, conducting her- 
self in a manner "not pleasant to see," 
until longer life had changed and "tamed" 
her. The old people who remember her 
in her youth say that even as a college 
girl she had the same calm and gentle 
manner, and the same low, sweet voice 
that were regarded as so charming in her 
old age. She had, throughout life, a 
quaint wit, and could often turn the 
laugh upon a scoffing opponent; but there 
is no foundation in fact for the intimation 
that she ever did it in an unwomanly man- 
ner. That it was not unpleasant to see 
was proved by the crowds that thronged 
to hear her, all through those stormy early 
years, and hung with delight upon her 
words. The occasional little tilting of 
wits was impleasant only to the would-be 



insulter in the gallery and his few sympa- 
thizers. Her utterances against wrong 
and injustice were as severe at the end of 
her life as at the beginning, and her man- 
ner was as sweet at the beginning as at the 
end. There are still some persons who, 
so far as the woman question is concerned, 
are on exactly the mental level of the 
rude boys in the gallery fifty years ago; 
but, happily, the number of such persons 
decreases every year. 

Women doctors, as a class, need no de- 
fence. They are now numerous enough 
and popular enough to take care of them- 
selves. As for sufEragists, when any one 
asserts that "hundreds of female suffra- 
gists" are unbearably arrogant and self-suf- 
ficient, it will generally be found that that 
person's acquaintance among suffragists is 
not numbered by hundreds, or even by 
dozens. Those of us who really have a 
wide acquaintance among sufEragists know 
that they furnish as large a percentage of 
modesty, and as small a percentage of 
arrogance and kindred vices, as any other 
class in the community. 

jSTothing that has happened in the suf- 
frage field for some time has so stirred 
the indignation of the present writer as 
this slur upon the womanliness of Lucy 
Stone in her youth. But there is one sure 
recipe for calming any such petty irrita- 
tion. It is to read the reports of the 
Armenian massacres. In JEingsley's 
"Westward Ho," when a dozen young 
men of Biddeford are on the point of 
killing each other in duels for the sake of a 
certain beautiful young lady, the noblest 
of her suitors, and the one the most 
deeply in love, persuades the others that 
it is a shame to waste in a personal quar- 
rel that sacred power of wrath which was 
given them to be used against evil-doers 
and the enemies of their country; and 
they all go off to the wars instead. In 
like manner it seems a sin to waste anger 
upon mere folly, when all the latent 
capacity of human nature for indignation 
is so much more strongly appealed to by 
these diabolical cruelties. While such 
things are going on in the world, it seems 
as if no one ought to spare the time or 
strength to "get mad" over anything 
smaller. a. s. b. 



mother's ownership of chiideen. 

Geakd Island, Neb., Maech 6, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

Is there any book or pamphlet pub- 
lished giving the legal status of women in 
the United States? I wish to know 
whether or not most of the States have 
not repealed such laws as those prohibit- 
ing a woman from having any ownership 
of her child, etc.? I wish authoritative 
information, and, if possible, the names 
of the States, if any, where such laws still 
exist. 

"The Law of Husband and Wife," by 
Leila Kobinson Sawtelle, attorney-at- 
law, is the best book available. It was 
complete up to the time of her death some 
three years ago. Strange to say, however, 
Mrs. Sawtelle does not give information 
as to the mother's right to children. The 
common law, in the absence of any statute 
to the contrary, gives the custody, control 
and guardianship of children solely to the 
father. Only ten States have as yet given 
equal joint control to the mother, viz.: 



Kansas, Nebraska, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Iowa, Oregon, Washington, • Maine, 
Colorado, and Pennsylvania. h. b. b. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 



A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered fx-om this office. Price S1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Column. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The Fortnightly Meeting last Tuesday 
afternoon at the Suffrage Parlors, No. S 
Park Street, Boston, was a great success. 
Mrs. Livermore presided. The rooms 
were crowded to hear Prof. Whiting, of 
Wellesley, on the "Photography of the 
Invisible" (Roentgen's Rays). Many were 
unable even to get standing room. 

Owing to the limited capacity of the 
Association Parlors, as shown at the last 
few Fortnightly Meetings, it has been 
decided to return to the custom of last 
year. The meeting will be free to all 
members of the Association on presenta- 
tion of membership ticket. Members are 
invited to bring guests for whom they 
will pay ten cents apiece. This money 
will be used to defray expenses. 



ONE-SIDED COLORADO TESTIMONY. 

The Boston Daily Herald of March 11 
quotes at length an anonymous letter 
"from an exceedingly well-informed lady 
of Colorado, who was asked for her opin- 
ion as to the results of woman suffrage in 
that State," and who, in her reply, says 
frankly that her opinion is not valuable, 
and is governed by her feelings. Her 
"feelings" are not favorable, though she 
admits that "if any moral issue should 
arise," women would "spring to meet the 
emergency. But so," she adds, "would 
all good men." 

Unfortunately, "all good men" do not 
always do what this good lady, with touch- 
ing confidence, predicts. It is to overcome 
the political apathy of "good men" that 
the votes of good women are especially 
needed. 

But while the Herald and other anti- 
suffrage papers publish every anonymous 
expression of doubt or disapproval, they 
refused some months ago to print the 
testimony of the two U. S. Senators from 
Colorado, given at the request of Senator 
Hoar, and that of Hon. J. S. Clarkson, 
written earlier from personal inquiry and 
observation on the spot. This trustworthy 
and responsible testimony in favor of 
woman suffrage in Colorado is suppressed. 

The preponderance of testimony from 
Colorado is, so far, highly favorable. 
And, since two years is too short a 
period for final conclusion, why not 
print the cumulative testimony from Wyo- 
ming, where women have voted since 
1869? H. B. B. 

Miss Frances E. Willard has lately 
addressed large audiences at Montgomery, 
Ala., New Orleans, La., and Vicksburgh. 
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A beautiful memorial window to the 
memory of the late iliss Frances Mary 
Buss, founder and first head-mistress of 
the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, has been placed in the school-hall 
by the Clothworkers' Company. At the 
recent unveiling of the memorial, the 
school was pronounced the foremost in 
London. It has 500 pupils. 

Mbs. JfANCX McKeek', of West Stone- 
ham, Me. , has the honor of having killed the 
largest bear ever captured in that region. 
The bear was chasing her sheep, when 
she attacked him with a club, and, after 
a hard-fought battle, succeeded in laying 
him out. Mrs. McKeen is eighty-three 
years of age, in good health, and says she 
is ready for another bear. 

Feokbs" Annette Vedee, a. daughter 
of the chief of the Foreign Department in 
Copenhagen, has resigned the post which 
she has held for three terms as amanu- 
ensis to two of the professors at Stock- 
holm University, and has gone back to 
Copenhagen to complete an important 
mathematical work upon which she has 
been for some time engaged. 

Kbv. CAiiOLiNE J; Babtlett of the Peo- 
ple's Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., has suc- 
ceeded in her fight against the county poor- 
master, he being defeated by a vote of 14 
to 1. The Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune 
says: "The crusty old gentleman always 
had something for the poor, but that 
something was oftener a curse than more 
substantial goods." 

"We are in a transition period, and 
transitions are often unsatisfactory," said 
Professor Felix Adler in a recent lecture 
on "Marriage, its Perils and its Safe- 
guards." "In our criticarsituation several 
safeguards are needed. We need that 
young men and women should have a 
clearer idea of the great difficulties of the 
marriage relation, and that they should 
have greater opportunities of making each 
other's acquaintance at otlier times tlian 
at balls and similar festivities. We need 
also a higher ideal of marriage itself as a 
relation of which the duties are more im- 
portant than the pleasures, and a relation 
in which each party should seek to foster 
and cherish all that is best in the charac- 
ter of the other. The happy relation of 
courtship should be continued as much 
after marriage as it was before." 

The Massachusetts Joint Special Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments 
reported to the House on March 10, favor- 
ing a reference of tlie Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment to the next 
Legislature. Senator Barker, the chair- 
man of the committee, and Representatives 
Parsons and St. John, voted against re- 
fering.the amendment to the next Legis- 
lature, and in favor of submitting it to the 
voters. The subject is now on the House 
Calendar and may come up at any time, 
when it will probably be moved to sub- 
stitute the minority report, and upon 
that a discussion will follow. Several 
other members of the committee favor 
woman suffrage, but voted to refer the 
matter to the next General Court because 
they thought the result of the so-called 
referendum made the present time in 
opportune for submission. 



WOMAN SUFFEAGE MEANS PEACE. 

We have often pointed out that, al- 
though the prevention of war is the 
primary object of government, a political 
society of men alone is incapable of main- 
taining permanent peace. Harper's Bazar, 
in an admirable editorial, entitled "War 
or Peace," says: 

Only the other day a good part of two 
hemispheres was excited over the ques- 
tion of resort to arms, and all but ready 
to upset the traditions of more than eighty 
years of peace, and to plunge millions of 
people into the horrors resulting from 
bloodshed, and the surrender of conifort 
and happiness, and that increase of vice 
which always treads upon the heels of 

ar. 

Into the wisdom and unwisdom of the 
question, it is not our province to enter, 
that being a somewhat difficult problem 
for even the trained statesmen whose 
business it is. But it is upon women — 
although they have nothing to do with 
riiarch and countermarch, sapping and 
mining, the charge or the retreat — that, 
after all, much of tlie hardship of war 
falls, and in that light, and as members 
of the community, they have a right to 
consider the question, and to have their 
opinion regarded for whatever it is worth. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if the great 
majority of women would not think the 
triumph of what is called Jingoism were 
far too dearly bought, for in war man 
sheds his blood, but woman sheds her 
heart's blood. 

Women have often been reported as 
eager for war, the most earnest, the most 
bitter maintainers and spurs of the war- 
like spirit. But this is largely because 
they feel it their part to hold up the hands 
of their fathers and brothers and husbands. 
No woman loves war in itself; its reasons 
do not appeal to her; its dangers do not 
attract her. No w'oman desires desolated 
homes and homesteads, her own or 
another's; no woman but shudders at the 
thought of wounds, and fevers, and battle- 
fields of unburied dead, and ruined lives 
and broken hearts. If war must come, 
every woman does her duty in heartening 
the stragglers, in making cheerful sacri- 
fice, in nursing the wounded, in taking 
care of the homes, and sometimes of the 
business, left by tlie natural care-fakers, 
in providing much that is necessary, in 
cheering and forwarding, in doing hospi- 
tal service, and much, as in the last war, 
that had previously fallen upon men to do. 
But no woman desires anj' of this, and no 
Christian woman will do other than use 
every means in her power to prevent so 
great disaster, such wrong and sin. 

Two classes of our citizens could be 
counted upon in most cases to vote against 
war. — the veteran soldiers and the -wom- 
en. "Brothers," said Gen. Sherman, at a 
Grand Army banquet, "you and I know 
what war is. War is hell." The applause 
which followed was hearty and unanimous. 
If IJ. S. Senators Lodge and Chandler had 
been veterans, they would not be Jingoes. 

Henbt B. Blackwell. 



Christian doctrine of equal rights and 
justice for all. 

"Equal rights and justice for all" is 
rich, from a young man who has hitherto 
been prominent chiefly as an opponent of 
equal rights for women. Many people 
think Miss Flagler's sentence was inade- 
quate; but Mr. Saunders is hardly in a 
position to preach on justice. If any mis- 
sionaries are recalled "to convert our own 
barbaric people to the doctrine of equal 
rights," they will do well to begin with 
the ofiicers of the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion. These gentlemen may be higlily 
civilized in other respects, but their ideas 
on the woman question still savor of the 
barbaric. 

MAINE NOTES. 



The following instance of a conversion 
to woman suffrage is commended to the 
consideration of the "remonstrants." On 
Sunday evening, Feb. 23, Bev. Henry E. 
Kose lectured in the Elm_ Street Univer- 
salist Church, Lewiston, Me., on "Woman 
Suffrage. " Fully a thousand people 
were present, a good percentage of them 
men. The lecturer said: "Woman has 
asked for intellectual, economic and 
political emancipation and equality, in 
order that she might help man to fight 
the common enemies of their common 
lives. She has gained intellectual and 
economic equality. The schools are open 
to her, and the places of work. She now 
waits for political equality to put her on 
absolute equality with men." After giv- 
ing strong arguments to show that it is 
both right and expedient for women to 
vote, Mr. Eose closed with an appeal to 
women to seek the ballot, if not for their 
own sakes, then for the sake of their needy 
sisters and our needy Government; also 
with an appeal to men to be honorable 
and fair enough to grant it. This was a. 
very different lecture from what Mr. Rose 
intended when he began to prepare for it. 
An Auburn correspondent of the Lewiston 
Journal writes: 

Rev. Henry R. Rose says he became con- 
veriect to woman suffrage in the prepara- 
tion of the lecture he delivered last 
Sunday. For several years he had been, 
gathering material against the reform, 
and when he started in to prepare this 
lecture, he started into oppose suffrage for 
women; but the more he read both sides, 
and the more he weighed the arguments 
in the affirmative, and the more deeply he 
looked into the subject, the more he he- 
came convinced that women had the right, 
to vote and ought to be given it, 
and so he advocated it, and took 
his audience with him through the same 
process of reasoning that led to his con- 
version and conviction. 



HE NEEDS A MISSIONAKT. 

Some persons are wholly lacking in a 
sense of humor. Among them appears to 
be Mr. Charles R. Saunders, secretary of 
the late Man Suffrage Association. In a 
letter to the Boston Post, Mr. Saunders 
severely criticises the light sentence im- 
posed upon Miss Flagler, and says: 

It seems to me it is about time to recall 
our missionaries from the plains of Ar- 
menia and the wilds of Africa to convert 
our own barbaric people to the simple 



Prof. C. Howard Young, 230 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has for a long 
time put on the envelopes of all the letters ■ 
he sends out, a neat little yellow label, 
bearing the words, "I go for all shar- 
ing the privileges of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens, by no means 
excluding women. Abraham Lincoln." 
This is a good idea, and an easy way of 
preaching the suffrage gospel. 



Miss Stella Strait is Register of 
Deeds in Bourbon County, Kan. She is - 
26 years old, and has been Deputy Register - 
i for eight years. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Utah's Legislature recently passed a 
bill "which provides that women teachers 
in the public schools of that State shall 
receive equal salaries with male teachers 
for equal services, provided they hold 
certificates of the same grade. 

Miss !N". Cropsey, assistant superintend- 
ent of Indianapolis public schools, was 
the only woman on the program at the 
superintendents' meeting lately held at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Among the prominent 
educators in attendance were Miss Estelle 
Reel, and Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Superin- 
tendents of Education in Wyoming and 
Colorado respectively; Mrs. Eva D. 
Kellogg, editor of Primary Education, Dr. 
Mara L. Pratt, author of the series of 
books of supplementary reading, and Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, supervisor of the prinlary 
grades of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of Primary 
Education, has moved her editorial office 
from Boston to Chicago. 

Miss Ella Guptill, county superintendent 
of schools in Challam Co., "VYash., has 
won her hard-fought contest case. The 
Supreme Court has reversed the decision 
of the lower Court, and holds that the 
Legislature could, by special legislation, 
make women eligible to oflSce, even con- 
trary to the strict letter of the Constitu- 
tion, which refers to the county superin- 
tendent as "he." 



THE NEXT "EOETNIGHTLT." 

The regular "Fortnightly Meeting" of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 
on Tuesday, March 24, at 3 P. M., at the 
rooms of the Wotnan^s Journal, 3 Park 
Street, one flight, up stairs. Mrs. Isa- 
bel C. Barrows, of the Christian Begister, 
will speak on "The Care of Dependent and 
Delinquent Children by the State," a 
topic to which she has devoted much 
attention. Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, 
trustee of the Lyman and Industrial 
Schools, who is an authority on this sub- 
ject, is expected to be present and take 
part in the discussion. 

All who are interested are invited to be 
present. Members of the Association will 
please show their tickets of membership 
to the doorkeeper. All others are ex- 
pected to pay a fee of ten cents for admis- 



sion. This regulation is necessary because 
of the limited capacity of our parlors. 

The usual musical prelude will be given, 
and at the close, tea, cocoa and light I'e- 
freshments will be served. . 

Maey a. Liveemoke, Pres. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
"Woman's Colxtmn. 



WOMEN VOTED. 

At an election held in Ames, la., March 
2, the women of the city polled a heavy 
vote. In the second ward alone they 
cast over 60 votes. The vote was on the 
proposition to bond the city for 5 per 
cent, of its valuation to extend the water- 
works system and install an electric light 
plant. The decision to have public im- 
provements is generally satisfactory. 

At the Kepublioan primary election on 
March 7, in Massillon, O., 200 women 
voted. Their efforts were rewarded by 
the election of Mrs. Ella O. Shoemaker on 
the school Board by a majority of 38. 
This is the largest vote ever polled by 
women in Massillon. Mrs. Shoemaker is 
vice-president of the Equal Bights Associa- 
tion. 

Last year twenty-three women voted 
for school committee in Westfield, Mass. 
This year eighty-nine women voted. Mrs. 
Bruce was elected on the committee. 



MES. HARRIET PKESCOTT SPOFEOED 
ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford writes as 
follows, in response to a letter addressed 
to her a few days ago, asking her to state 
her reasons for believing in equal suffrage: 

Dear J/iss Blackwell: — The reasons why 
suffrage should be extended to women are 
too many to state in small compass, and 
most of them seem to me too apparent to 
make statement necessary. 

If suffrage is a social right, women 
should have its exercise as members of 
society. It will be for the advantage of 
society to apply the fine moral sense of 
women to its conduct. There is no rea- 
son why women, as isroperty-owners and 
as partial property-owners — that is, the 
owners of rights of dower — should not 
have a distinct voice in making and ac- 
cepting laws and regulations regarding 
propeity. Certainly, as parents, women 
have an equal right with other parents in 
the administration of schools, and in 
making the police ordinances which are 
for the benefit or injury of their children 
whenever they walk abroad. 

It is urged that, because women can- 
not fight, therefore they shall not vote; as 



if an intellectual and moral right should 
depend on a physical ability. But a large 
part of the affairs of war, such as the com- 
missary and hospital duties, and even the 
planning of campaigns, is done by men 
who never bear arms or set foot in the 
field; and women have borne their share 
in all these duties, and are able and will- 
ing to do it yet more fully. Meanwhile, 
it is not 'to be always a question of war; 
for the advance of civilization, largely 
promoted and fostered by women, will, it 
is hoped, substitute arbitration, and do 
away with war altogether. 

But, from a wider point of view, is it 
wise to keep the mothers of a race in 
subjection, or to deprive them of the full 
use of their powers? Will the sons of 
such mothers, dwarfed on one side of their 
inheritance, ever attain their full moral 
and mental growth? And will not the 
nobler race of men be born of mothers to 
whom is accorded every right of equality 
in difference? 

Hakkiet Pbescott Spoffoed. 



Miss An-nie Scott, a student at Cen- 
tral Normal College, Kan., has been ap- 
pointed clerk of the Venezuelan Com- 
mission. She is a niece of Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court, chairman of the 
Commission. 

Miss Kate Shelly, of Moingona, Iowa, 
who made her way through a raging bliz- 
zard at midnight several years ago, and, 
by signaling to a crowded express train 
on the Chicago and jSTorthwestern Rail- 
road, saved it from plunging through a 
wrecked bridge, has applied to the Iowa 
Legislature for employment in the State 
House as a menial. She is destitute, and 
has to support her aged mother and an 
invalid brother. 

Mbs. Maey A. Liveemobe was given a 
reception by the Massachusetts army 
nurses on March 18, at the headquarters 
of the Woman's Relief Corps in Boston. 
Distinguished guests were present. The 
Massachusetts Army iSTurses' Association, 
auxiliary to the national association, was 
formed, with Mrs. Fannie T. Hazen, of 
Cambridge, as president. Mrs. Liver- 
more was elected an honorary mem- 
ber, with the privilege of voting on. 
all questions. It was decided to send! 
greetings to Miss Clara Barton, with an 
invitation to her to become an honorary 
member. 

MiiE. Jean Schmahl, editor of the 
Avant-CourVere, has just succeeded in 
carrying through the French Chamber of 
Deputies a bill giving married women the 
control of their own earnings. Hitherto, 
whether a married woman earned a dollar 
by taking in washing or a thousand dol- 
lars by writing a successful book, the- 
money belonged exclusively to her hus- 
band. This led to great hardship, es- 
pecially among poor working women with 
drunken husbands. It has cost Mme. 
Schmahl years of patient, tactful and per- 
sistent effort to get the law amended; but 
the measure finally passed by a unanimous, 
vote. 
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ONE LITTLE ARMENIAN GHEL . . 

The following graphic description of 
■the present condition of things in Armenia 
Is given in a pamphlet by Kev. S. S. 
Tenovkian, an Armenian refugee. The 
author asks the reader to travel in imagi- 
nation through Armenia: 

Our road passes through immense for- 
■ests, deep valleys and almost unapproach- 
able mountain passes. At every step 
of the way we meet the unburied and 
decayed bodies of the murdered. Many 
of them have been literally torn to pieces 
by men more brutal than the beasts of the 
forest. In the stillness of night we hear 
the pitiful cries of old men, women and 
children, who have run away f rom.the cities 
and villages to these inaccessible moun- 
tains, and are now starving to death by 
hundreds. In the daytime we meet other 
scenes of sorrow. 

Raise your eyes and look at that little 
cave. There you see a little girl only five 
years of age, sitting on a bare rock in one 
of -the corners. She is pale, half naked, 
shivering, hungry, sick, and all alone. A 
constant stream of tears is flowing down 
her cheeks, but you never hear any cry. 
At times, with her golden hair she wipes 
away the teai's, and gazes into another 
corner of the cave, where lie the decaying 
remains of her mother. What a bound- 
less ocean of sorrow in that little heart! 

Two weeks ago, when the Kurds and 
Baslii Bazooks attacked their village, her 
papa came hastily home from the field, 
and, shouldering her two little brothers, 
and telling her mamma also to shoulder 
lier, they started to run away. They had 
not gone far when some Kurds began to 
chase them. Papa and mamma ran as 
fast as they could, but the Kurds soon 
overtook papa, who, having on his shoul- 
ders two of his children, could not nm as 
fast as mamma did. First the Kurds 
killed little Vanes with their swords, then 
she heard the screams of Toros, and then 
they killed the dear papa, too, w-hile 
mamma, with shrieks, ran away in order 
to save at least her darling Anna. She 
•did not stop until sunset, when she fell 
and fainted. For sometime she lay like 
a corpse, and little Anna tried in vain to 
make her answer. At midnight, with a 
shriek she cried, '"O Heaven, save my 
Anna! They have killed my dear Vanes, 
my dear Toros, my dear husband. Heaven 
save my Anna!" Till morning she and 
Anna cried bitterly. At sunrise, the little 
girl opened her eyes and, looking into her 
mother's face, said: "Mamma, I am 
hungry, but we have no bread." The 
mother, with trembling steps, began to 
look among the trees of the forest to find 
•some wild vegetables. She gathered roots 
and green leaves, and brought them to 
lier only surviving child. Tlie poor little 
creature began to devour those green 
leaves and chew the roots of tlie trees. 
At noon they set out to wander into the 
lieart of the dark forest, and found a cave. 
For a whole week they fed upon leaves 
and roots. At the end of the week the 
mother fell ill, and Anna with tears 
watched her for three days while she lay 
in distress upon the bare rock. On the 
morning of the fourth day, she looked 
into her mother's face, and her eyes were 
closed. She cried, " Mamma! Dear 
mamma!" but no answer came. She was 
<lead. All day she put her little pale 
cheeks against the cold face of her mother. 
On the fifth day she wandered out of the 
■cave and was gathering some roots and 
■sprigs to appease her lumger, when she 
heard shouts lil^e those of the Kurds who 
killed her father and brothers. Hastily 
she ran back to the cave, and now she is 
afraid to go out; and so she is sitting on 
a bare rock, pale, sick, hungry, all alone 
in the world, to plead the cause of thou- 
.-sands of little d> rlings of Armenia, who 



are, like herself, wandering and hiding, 
at this very hour, in the mountains of 
Armenia and Anatolia. 



THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 

Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., .50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Eed Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board 
of Foreign Jlissions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Kev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Eegister. 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball, 
at Van, through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely. 



NEW YORK WOMEN AS SCHOOL IN- 
SPECTORS. 

In addition to the Board of Education 
and the twenty-four boards of ward 
trustees, there are in the !N"ew York City 
school system twenty-four inspectors of 
schools, three for each of tlie eight in- 
spection districts into which tlie city is 
divided. The duties of inspectors, as pre- 
scribed by law, are: 

To examine in respect to every expense 
certified as correct by a majority of the 
trustees of any ward in the district, and 
to audit every such expense which may be 
just and reasonable; and no expense 
shall be paid unless audited in this man- 
ner. They shall also examine, at least 
once in every quarter, all the schools in 
the district, in respect to the punctual 
and regular attendance of the pupils and 
teachers; the number, fidelity, and com- 
petency of the teachers; the studies, 
progress, order and discipline of the 
pupils; the cleanliness, safety, warming, 
ventilation, and comfort of the school 
premises, and whether or not the pro- 
visions of the school laws in respect to 
the teaching of sectarian doctrines, or the 
use of sectarian books, have been violated, 
and call the attention of the trustees, 
without delay, to every matter requiring 
official action. 

The law also provides that at least two 
inspectors shall be present at every 
examination for licenses to teach, con- 
ducted by the city superintendent or his 
assistants. Such licenses shall be signed 
"by at least the two inspectors designated 
for the purpose, who shall certify that 
they were present at the examination and 
concur in granting the license." 

It is obvious that some of the duties 
devolving upon the inspectors can only be 
performed properly by trained educators. 
Others, again, can and should be per- 
formed by representative citizens. The 
theory of the office of inspector is excel- 
lent. Jfo patronage attaches to the office, 
unless the incumbents choose to bargain 
for it in return for favors that are within 
their gift. But in practice the inspectors 
were, until 189.5, worse than useless. Some 
of the most degraded men who ever found 
their way into the city service were among 
the school inspectors; while here and 
there, of course, there was an inspector who 
was a man of standing in the community. 
In consequence, the duties of the office 
were performed perfunctorily or not at 
all. Teachers' licenses were signed in 
blank, and bills were audited without any 



inquiry whatever. The ward trustees 
reckoned with the inspectors as one more 
element to be placated with an occasional 
bit of patronage, but that was all. So 
bad had the situation become that it was 
proposed to abolish the office of inspector 
altogether. 

Before this plan could be carried into 
effect. Mayor Strong conceived the happy 
idea of not only appointing women as 
school inspectors, but women of character, 
ability, and a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility. At the present time fifteen of the 
twenty-four inspectors are women. With 
the advent of women the office of in- 
spector at once became important. The 
duties were performed fearlessly, dili- 
gently, and intelligently. So great was 
the change from the old order that one 
principal, being asked whether she pre- 
ferred men or women as inspectors, re- 
plied that she had no basis for compari- 
son, never having seen a male inspector. 
Tet none but men had ever held the oflBce 
until very recently. — 3". 1". Post. 



REPRESENTATIVE KEENAN'S BILL. 

Two hearings have been gi"anted before 
the Judiciary Committee upon Represent- 
ative Thomas F. Keenau's bill to emposver 
the Boston Police Board to license liouses 
of ill-fame. The fVotnan's Journal says: 

The alleged object of the proposed leg- 
islation is to protect the public health by 
placing women of bad character under 
medical supervision. It is never proposed 
to extend the medical supervision to men 
of bad character. 

The system has been tried extensively 
in other countries, and has always failed 
to accomplish its object. The experience 
is everywhere the same; the increase of 
vice consequent upon fancied security 
more tlian neutralizes any benefits arising 
from the one-sided and necessarily imper- 
fect medical supervision; and from a sani- 
tary point of view the last state of that 
community is worse than the first. 

Paris has had the State regulation of 
vice for more than a hundred years; yet 
it is notorious that Paris is worse scourged 
than any American city by the maladies 
against which- this legislation is designed 
to guard. A few years ago Lecour, the 
chief of the Paris police devoted to this 
department, and himself a strong advo- 
cate of the system, published a book in 
which he declared it to be a complete 
sanitary failure, because the police were 
unable to bring more than one-fifth of the 
women of bad character in Paris under 
control and supervision. He argued that 
more extended powers must be granted 
to the police. But the Paris police had 
then, and have now, far more arbitrary 
powers than any American community 
would bo willing to grant its police. A 
policeman is allowed to arrest any" woman 
on suspicion, and require her to prove her 
innocence. He need not swear to having 
seen her do anything that points to her 
being a bad character; he has only to 
swear that he suspects her of being one. 
Of course this affords a rich field for 
black-mail. There have been repeated 
arrests of respectable women, both mar- 
ried and single; and the whole system of 
"regulation" has led to such a series of 
blunders, conflicts and scandals that the 
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Municipal Council of Paris has repeatedly 
recommended its abolition. 

St. Louis tried "regulation" for four 
years, and then repealed it, with only one 
dissenting vote in the City Council. 

England tried it for the benefit of her 
army and navy, and repealed it by an 
enormous Parliamentary majority, after 
seventeen years' costly experience had 
proved it a total hygienic failure. The 
Army Sanitary Commission lately sent to 
the British War Office a statement in 
answer to an inquiry as to the desirability 
of re-establishing the system in India, 
where it had also been tried and aban- 
doned. The London Sentinel says: 

This commission is the highest author- 
ity known to the War Office, and is offi- 
cially consulted on questions of special 
gravit}-. It is composed of the highest 
military officers, both militant and medi- 
cal, and at the present time consists of 
the Lieutenant-General, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
(Tictoria Cross) ; Col. H. Locock, (Victoria 
Cross); Sir D. Galton, F. P. S., late Cap- 
tain Royal Engineers, (Victoria Cross); 
Surgeon-General Sir J. Fayrer, (K. C. 
Star of India) ; Surgeon-General Cunning- 
ham (Comp. of the Star of India), late 
Bengal Establishment; Col. Pratt (Victoria 
Cross); Surgeon-General Marston, C. B. 
(Victoria Cross) ; and Sir C. A. Cameron, 
F. E. S., JI. D. 

The Commission consisting of these 
distinguished persons says that un- 
doubtedly the health of the army in India 
is in a very unsatisfactory state, but that 
the remedy is not so easy to find. Some 
people think the reestablishment of the 
State regulation of vice would accomplish 
the desired end. The Commissioners 
continue: 

Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, ,and 
even after years of unsuccessful results it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained. But there can be 
no question that the outcome was a 
failure. These diseases increased. ... 
Statistical returns from the Army Medical 
Department in the Army at home do not 
show 'any more favorable results during 
the time the Acts were in operation. As 
a ' matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
per 1000 has decreased since the Acts 
have been abolished. 

The license system has proved a failure, 
even from the sanitary standpoint which 
is claimed by its advocates as their strong- 
hold. From an ethical point of view, it 
is wholly indefensible. It lowers the 
whole moral tone of the community that 
adopts it, and in the effort to secure 
hygienic protection for vicious men, it 
makes virtual slaves of vicious women, 
depriving them even of the rudimentary 
rights of human beings. As a prominent 
French advocate of the system frankly 
says: "A woman who has sacrificed 
her modesty has sacrificed also her lib- 
erty. She is no longer a person, but a 
piece of property belonging to the govern- 
ment." And this principle is carried out 
in its full rigor. 

It is on these two grounds of immoral- 
ity and injustice that the women and the 
working men have based their opposition. 
When Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, in 1870, 
began the movement for the repeal of this 
obnoxious legislation in England, her first 
welcome was from the working men. She 



says ["Recollections of George Butler," 
p. 221]: 

I went forth, but not exactly into the 
streets, to cry aloud. I took the train to 
the nearest large station, Crewe, where 
there is a great manufactory of locomo- 
tives and a mass of workmen. A friend 
led me after work hours to their popular 
hall; and, when I had delivered my mes- 
sage, a small group of leaders among the 
men bade me thrice welcome in the name 
of all there. They surprised me by say- 
ing: "We understand you perfectly. We 
in this group served an apprenticeship in 
Paris, and we have seen and know for our- 
selves the truth of what you say. We 
have said to each other that it would be 
the death-knell of the moral life of Eng- 
land were she to copy France in this 
matter." 

All through the north of England, the 
workingmen organized for repeal; and, 
under the pressure of aroused public sen- 
timent, a Iloyal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the 
laws. Mrs. Butler was among those who 
appeared before the Commission. In an 
account of the hearing, written to her hus- 
band, she said ["Recollections of George 
Butler," p. 234] : 

I handed to the chairman a large packet 
of the letters and resolutions from working 
men. He said: "We may as well see 
them; for no doubt that class take some 
little interest in the question." I should 
think so! Let them wait till election 
times, and they will see! One of the 
commissioners asked, "Are these hona-fide 
working men? " I replied: "Yes, and 
well-known men. There is more virtue in 
the country than you gentlemen in high 
life imagine." 

Visiting Paris five years later, on a simi- 
lar errand, she had a similar experience. 
AVriting to a friend, she said ["The New 
Abolitionists," p. 87]: 

Nothing has interested me so much as 
the glimpses I have had of the lives and 
charaoterof the French workmen. ... I 
asked some workmen if they could get 
together a meeting of their class, to con- 
fer on our subject. They told me, and a 
working man also informed M. Humbert, 
who made inquiries for me, that it would 
be easy enough to get a hundred to- 
gether .(I believe more cannot be called 
together without the leave of the Minister 
of Public Instruction), but that it would 
be dangerous to do so. And why, do you 
suppose? Because, said these men, out 
of that hundred there would probably be 
twenty-five, or thirty, or more, who had a 
daughter) or a sister, or some one con- 
nected with them, in the St. Lazare, or in 
one of the licensed houses, and any words 
spoken on the subject, however cautious, 
mio-ht act like a spark upon a train of 
gunpowder. When asked, "But how so?" 
the replv was: "There is too. much 
hatred"— hatred of tlie police authorities, 
and of the whole regime which drills the 
daughters of France, like soldiers, in the 
service of debauchery. It is evident that 
manv of the blue blouses of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and the Belleville Quarter are 
honest, sober, home-loving men. How 
little understood by us in England was 
that noble proclamation of the Commune 
which, being "hostile to slavery," pro- 
claimed the abolition of every house of 
prostitution in Paris, and the freedom of 
the miserable slaves inhabiting them, and 
which called on the citizens to recognize 
the necessity for women of freedom to 
labor wHh their hands for an honest 
livelihood! Such an act might "cover a 
multitude of sins," I think. 

We hope and believe there is little danger 
that Mr. Keenan's bill.will pass; but it is a 
dis<^raoe to Massachusetts that such a bill 



should ever have been introduced — a dis- 
grace that the State would have been 
spared if women had had votes. 



THE EAMA3AI ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Eamabai 
Association was held in Trinity Chapel, 
Boston, on March 18, the rector, Dr. 
Donald, presiding. The Association now 
has 72 branches. 

The Treasurer's report showed receipts 
for the past year, $6,438; expenditures, 
$6,936; on hand, §9,576. The mango farm 
fund amounts to $4,500. 

Miss Grainger, the secretary, read Eama- 
bai's report of her non-sectarian school at 
Poona. The school is progressing, the 
high school standard being raised, and the 
kindergarten flourishing. Four young 
widows have been remarried, four young 
girls are teachers, four are nurses, three 
are teachers in the school, others go out 
to work among the poor. The school has 
48 pupils, 39 of whom are widows. It 
meets with many difficulties, especially 
since twelve girls have been converted to 
Christianity. The report gave a pathetic 
account of the sufferings of the young 
widows. 

The report of the executive committee 
was read by Mrs. Judith Andrews. It is 
hoped that an income may be derived 
for the school from a mango farm, 
which, purchased a year ago, is now in a 
flourishing condition. To make it thor- 
"oughly successful, $1,500 is needed at 
once, to provide for planting trees before 
the rainy season. 

A letter was read from some of the 
young converts in the school, exonerating 
Ramabai from any share in their change 
of faith. Some of the results of the seven 
years' work in the school were given, and 
it was said that its influence had extended 
far beyond the confines of the place where 
it is situated. One avenue opened for the 
pupils is the trained nursing of the sick, 
for which there is great need. 



EQUAL SUEEEAGE STATIONERY. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has prepared 
equal suffrage paper and envelopes, with 
the heading, "Governments derive their 
just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned," and a sunflower surrounding the 
figures "1848," the date of the first 
woman suffrage convention ever held. 
The design is in blue. In accordance with 
the vote passed at the recent Washington 
Convention, this paper will be sold for 
the benefit of the N. A. W. S. A. A box 
containing twenty-four sheets and en- 
velopes will be sent postpaid for SO cents. 
It may be ordered from Mrs. Avery at 
the headquarters, 1341 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 



"C0NGEE3S IN SESSION." 

Now is the best season of the year to 
visit Washington, D. C. Eoyal Blue Line 
personally conducted tours leave Bos- 
ton April 3 and 15 and May 6. Accommo- 
dations are first class; stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia and New York. Send for 
Illustrated Itinerary and "Guide to Wash- 
ington" to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



Thbee are now nineteen State Federa- 
tions of Women's Clubs. 

The ISTew England Women's Press 
Association gave a charming reception to 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, at the 
Parker House, Boston, on March 12. 

Miss Gkacb Bos-vvoeth, of Rutland, 
Vt., has been admitted to practice by the 
State dental board at St. Albans. She is 
said to be the first woman in Vermont to 
receive such a license. 

Send ten two-cent stamps to Isabel How- 
land, corresponding secretary of the Kew" 
Tork State W. S. A., Sherwood, JT. T., 
for a copy of the report of last year's 
work. (Six copies for one dollar.) 

The women's clubs of Iowa are support- 
ing the "Travelling Library Bill" now 
liending in the Legislature. It provides 
that collections of books from the State 
library may be lent to schools, colleges, 
literary societies and study clubs. 

Peang's beautiful Easter cards and book- 
lets are again making the shop windows 
bloom like a garden. Passion flowers, 
violets, pansies, daisies, lilies, morning 
glories and lilies of the valley are all rep- 
resented. Several groupings of white 
lilies against a background of dark blue, 
starry sky, are especially effective. The 
booklets, too, are exquisite ; and it is all 
American art — designing, lithographing 
and printing. 

Mes. Maegaeet L. Watson, secretary 
of the Texas Equal Rights Association, 
is a candidate for city secretary of Beau- 
mont, Tex. Mrs. Mariana T. Folsom writes 
from Edna, Tex.: "The lawyers have de- 
cided that there is no law against a 
woman's holding the office. Influential 
men, both white and colored, are working 
for her election. Her character and pop- 
ularity are such as to make the canvass 
very interesting for her opponents. The 
impetus given to the discussion of the wo- 
man question in Texas is marvellous." 

Miss Louise Imogen Guinby read a 
short but brilliant paper on "Some Rabid 
Scholars" at the literary meeting of the 
N. E. W. P. A. last Wednesday. A spe- 
cial feature of the afternoon was the jiresen- 
tation, by Miss Vining, of a beautiful gold 
watch and chain to Jli'ss Helen M. Wins 
low, the beloved ex-president, on behalf 
of the Association. The evening enter- 
tainment, under tlie leadership of Mrs. 
Sutherland, was rich in music and recita- 
tion. Mrs. Sheridan-Fry's rendering of 
a weird poem by Graham Tomson was 
notably fine. 

Mes. Haeeibt Peescott Spoffoed is 
quoted as saying: 

I began to write when a child, and ever 
since I can remember I have had things 
published. Our family was a book-loving 
family, and I was always reading and 
writing. I haven't the slightest idea 
when my first story was published, but I 
know I received S5 for it, and I spent 
evei-j' cent of it for candy, which gi-eatly 
delighted myself and the other children 
of the family. After that I remember 
getting $7.50 for a story, and then there 
came a time when they cut me down to 
§2.50. Upon this I determined to send 
no more stories to newspapers, but ven- 
tured to offer the next one to the Atlantic 
Monthly, and received a check for $105, 
which was a decided change. I sent all 
my stories to the magazines from that 
time. 1 



LTJCT STONE'S POETEAIT AN INSPIBATION. 

Mrs. Ellen L. Thomas, corresponding 
secretary of the Montgomery County W. 
S. A., writes from Morristown, Pa. : 

The beautiful portrait of Lucy Stone 
was received a few days ago. I took it to 
our meeting this afternoon, and every- 
body was much pleased with it. We have 
decided to frame it and hang it in our 
room, where, I trust, it will be an inspira- 
tion to us all, as well as a delight to look 
upon. 

James Noble writes from Westfleld, 
Mass. : 

Tou will be pleased to learn that the 
portrait of the late Lucy Stone, recently 
purchased, was suitably framed and has 
been presented to the local W. C. T. U., 
and now occupies a prominent place in 
their parlors. The inspiring influence of 
this may in part account for tlie fact that 
at the recent annual town meeting Mrs. 
Lucy J. Bruce, ex-president of the Union, 
was elected a member of the School Board 
for three years, she being the first woman 
in town ever chosen for this responsible 
position. Eighty-nine women braved the 
piercing March wind to do their duty as 
voters. 



WOMEN IN THE CHUECHES. 

The North India M. E. Conference has 
followed the lead of the Ohio and Foo- 
Chow, China, Conferences, and has elected 
two women — Mrs. E. W. Parker and Mrs. 
J. 0. Butcher — as lay delegates to the 
General Conference. 

Mrs. George C. Needham, wife of the 
noted evangelist, preached in Lowell, 
Mass., not long since. Mrs. Needham is 
well known as a Bible student, a prolific 
writer and an accomplished speaker. She 
has spoken throughout the country at the 
various Bible Conferences and in many 
prominent churches. 

The M. E. Church of Upland, Pa., has 
elected four women as stewards. They 
will, by virtue of their ofiice, be entitled to 
sit as members of the next Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

At the Memnonite Conference, held at 
AUentown, Pa., last mouth, Amanda Shaf- 
fer, of Bethlehem, passed a preliminary 
examination for the ministry. Miss Shaf- 
fer, Dora E. Eoth and Lucy Mussebnan 
were appointed evangelists. 

Lida G. Romick and Sarah S. Osmond, 
evangelists from the Friends' Church of 
Portland, Ore., have been holding meetings 
in California. 

Rev. Myra K. Li,bby, of Watertown, 
N. T., is a minister of the Universalist 
denomination. She preached in the 
Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, on a 
recent Sunday evening. 

Mrs. Grace W. Davis, evangelist, has 
been holding a series of remarkable meet- 
ings in the Centenary Church, Newark, 
N. J . She has been successfully engaged 
in evangelistic work for more than thirteen 
years, in all parts of the country. Mrs. 
Davis lives in Jersey City. She says she 
owes much of her success to the unfailino- 
sympathy and encouragement given her 
by her husband. Judge Davis. She is de- 
scribed as about thirty-five years of age, 
refined and attractive in appearance," a 
home-loving woman, an earnest, effective 
1 speaker, and a fine singer. She composes 



hymns and music, and does some literary 
work. 

Mrs. Mary MoGee Snell has just closed 
great meetings in Kentucky, and has been 
invited to Texas and Georgia. 

In Psalm 68, the passage, "The Lord 
gave the word; great was the company of 
those that published it," reads thus in 
the New Version: "The Lord giveth the 
word, and the women that bring glad tid- 
ings are a great host." f. m. a. 



THE "WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 

Woman suffrage came up in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, on 
March 18, on the question of accepting 
the report of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments 
that the woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment be referred to the next Legis- 
lature, or of substituting the minority 
report that it be submitted to the voters. 

In the order of business the matter was 
reached about ten minutes before the 
hour for adjournment. Very few mem- 
bers were present. Wishing to have it 
discussed and voted on in a full house, 
Representative Parsons moved an adjourn- 
ment. This was opposed by Representa- 
tive Francis 0. Lowell, chairman of the late 
Man Suffrage Assooiation, and did not 
carry. Mr. Parsons then took the floor 
and spoke for ten minutes, when the hour 
of adjournment arrived, and the matter 
had to go over till another day. It is still 
pending as we go to press. 



A MOUNTAIN GREENACKE. 

Lucy Stone is to be commemorated by a 
tablet at the new camping and cottage re- 
sort in the Rocky Mountains, which seems 
destined to become a Western resort not 
unlike Greenacre in this part of the coun- 
try. A number of Colorado women have 
secured one of the most beautiful of the 
famous Rocky Mountain parks, which 
they intend to open as a recreation-ground, 
similar in character to the well-known 
Eastern resort, Ocean Grove. This park 
has been named in honor of Lady Somer- 
set; it lies midway between Denver and 
Colorado Springs, and five and one-half 
miles west of Larkspur station. Somerset 
Park lies forty miles south of Denver by a 
carriage road along the base of the first 
line of foothills. Somerset Park is 1,000 feet 
higher than the city of Denver, which is 
one mile above sea level. Persons suf- 
fering from ill-health, caused by living in 
a low-lying coast region, will find relief in 
the high, dry air of Somerset Park. This 
women's park, with its varied and mag- 
nificent scenery, its accessibility to Denver 
both by railroads and carriage road, has 
peculiarities of location making its s.ani- 
tary advantages well adapted to both sum- 
mer and winter use. The Somerset Resort 
Association is incorporated under the 
laws of Colorado. The president is Mrs. 
Olive Wright, of Denver.— Transo-jpt. 



Mr. Fletcher Dobyns, who lately bore 
his part so well in behalf of equal rights 
on our platform, was one of the speakers 
in the recent debating contest between 
Harvard and Princeton, sharing in Har- 
vard's well- won victory. 
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DEBATE NEXT TUESDAY. 

In the Massachusetts House of Eepre- 
sentatives suffrage for women on the 
granting of liquor licenses ■will come up 
by special assignment on Tuesday, March 
31, at 2.30 P. M, Immediately following 
that -will come up the bill extending muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. All who desire 
to hear the discussion should go early to 
the galleries. 



GOOD NEWS EKOM NEW BRtTNSWICK. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

You will be glad to hear that the Legis- 
lature of the Province of New Brunswick 
has just passed a bill providing for the 
appointment of two women on every 
school board in the Province; one to be 
appointed by the Govemor-in-Council, the 
other by the city or town. Only one M. 
P, made any objection. Canada moves! 

Haebiet T. Todd. 



WOMEN'S VOTING A GOOD THING. 

Mrs. Henry Hirst, an Australian author, 
in some recent remarks on the effect of 
woman's franchise in Hew Zealand, said, 
among other things: 

"Men of all shades of political opinion, 
and at daggers drawn on other points, 
agree that the granting of the vote to 
women has been beneficial to the colony. 

"Mr. Seddon, the premier, has said: 
'Women's influence at the elections and 
since has been productive of much good; 
they are looking well after the interests 
of the children, the mitigation of the 
liquor traffic, the alteration of the jail- 
regulations with regard to having female 
inspectors for women, and other vital 
affairs.' 

"The leader of the opposition 'believed 
that the women had done much to purify 
the House, and that their influence would 
be yet more beneficial in the same direc- 
tion.' 

"The consensus of colonial opinion ap- 
pears to be that the express tendency of 
the female vote is in favor of promoting 
the solid happiness of the individuals who 
compose the community. 

"Domestic life has not been disturbed 
or even ruffled, and the women in the 
exercise of their new privilege have shown 
sound judgment, great discretion, and no 
small amount of independent thought. 
"In several instances women have 



headed the class lists in Melbourne Uni- 
versity; out of the nine scholarships one 
was divided between a lady and a gentle- 
man, three were carried off by women, 
and of two Bachelor of Science Degrees, 
one was taken by a woman, another lady 
gaining one of the two degrees of Master 
of Science."—^''. T. World. 



ME. KEBNAN'S BILL. 

The Massachusetts Judiciary Committee 
has unanimovisly reported against Kepre- 
sentative Keenan's bill to license houses 
of prostitution. It is to be hoped that the 
House of Kepresentatives will unanimous- 
ly adopt the committee's report. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
BlackweU, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this oiHce. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman' s Column. A second edition is 
already in press, though the first has only 
been out a fortnight. 



VOTING FOE HIS FAMILY. 

Mr. Prederic H. Atherton of Boston said, 
in a recent debate in the Massachusetts 
Legislature: 

My friend, Mr. Thurston, of Horth- 
bridge, claims that he is qualified to 
vote for his entire family. Why does 
he not vote for his son, if he has one, 
when the latter has arrived at twenty-one 
years of age? And is not a daughter, a 
single woman of the same age, who gradu- 
ated from the same school or college per- 
haps, has the same diploma, and is, in 
every way, as to intelligence, etc., identi- 
cally equipped, as well qualified to vote as 
the son? If the husband is justly entitled 
to vote for an entire family, logically, on 
the same grounds, the Uovernor of the 
Commonwealth might justly cast the vote 
for the whole State, or the Mayor of Bos- 
ton that for the entire city. 



THE BALLOT NEEDS WOMEN. 
• ^ 

In the recent debate on suffrage in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Mr. Parsons 
of Greenfield said : 

Great and real as I believe women's 
need of the ballot to be, the ballot's need 
of women is greater. As if the Providence 
which rules nations were working .to 
make the addition of the now unfran- 
chised people a necessity so evident as 
not to be delayed, we have come to the 
point where the qualities women would 
bring into politics are just those which it 
is certain political conditions demand. A 
mere enumeration should prove enough. 

Politics are weak and needy to-day not 
on their practical but on their moral side. 
We are deliberately shutting out of our 
political body the greatest moral force in 
the world. 

Politics, we are told, are coming, if they 



have not quite come, to be ruled by the 
commercial spirit. We are refusing, by 
every vote against woman's ballot, to 
accept the remedy. 

Politics are menaced by a lack of 
studiousness into political principles and 
methods of government. To-day the 
great body of American women is furnish- 
ing the most active and earnest students, 
in women's clubs, of governmental ques- 
tions. 

The danger to our country to-day is 
that the safe standard of peace and comity 
with the whole world will be deserted 
in an inconceivable furor for cheap 
national glory. It has been well said 
that there are two classes that are for 
peace: (1) The veteran soldiers, who 
learned with the brave Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man that "war is hell," and (2) women, 
who have faced death in giving birth to 
men and who know the value of human 
life. We need the peace vote, bravest as 
it is of all votes. 

The great rising questions of public 
concern to-day are moral, educational, 
charitable, reformatory. In scores of 
ways we have called woman to service in 
the application of the laws we have tried 
t<j frame for these ends, and, in doing so, 
we have forced from ourselves the confes- 
sion that she is our equal in determining 
the course we shall take. 



Mes. Lauea Oemistost Chant has re- 
turned to England, accompanied by the 
good wishes of her host of American 
friends. 

Miss Hall, Caiste, sister of the author 
of "The Manxman," was lately married 
at St. George's, Hanover Square, London. 
Miss Caine is a clever actress; and the 
bridegroom is understood to be interested 
in the literature of the stage. Many 
persons prominent in literature and the 
drama attended the wedding. After the 
ceremony the bride and groom held a 
reception in Harley Street, where large 
numbers of friends offered their felicita- 
tions. Mr. Hall Caine came to London 
for the occasion from the Isle of Man, 
where he is writing a new novel. 

Miss Celeste Geoenevelt, a gifted 
young girl of Hew Orleans, bids fair to 
become the greatest woman pianist. She 
was born and reared in an atmosphere of 
music. Her mother, who is now with her 
abroad, is a pianist of note, and her father, 
Prof. G. W. Groenevelt, is a gifted musi- 
cian, organist, composer and musical 
director. Miss Groenevelt played before 
Paderewski on his first visit to this coun- 
try. He gave her work unstinted -praise, 
and advised her to go to Vienna and com- 
plete her studies under his old master, 
the great Leschetizky. - She acted upon 
this advice, and lately went to Berlin to 
perfect herself. Kecently she gave a re- 
cital at the Conservatory of Berlin, and 
won high plaudits. She also played 
privately before the great conductor, 
Nikisch, who warmly praised her work. 
A sister, Miss Grace Groenevelt, is a gifted 
and promising violinist. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



ST. MICHAEL THE WBIGHEE. 

BY JAJIE3 B0SSELL LOWELL. 

Stood the tall archangel -n-eighlng 
All man's dreanaing, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 
All the triumph and the gain 
In the unimagined years. 
Full of hopes, more full of tears. 
Since old Adam's hopeless eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, Instead, the flame-hlade saw 
Of inexorable Law. 

Waking, I beheld him there, 
With his Bre-gold, flickering hair. 
In his blinding armor stand, 
And the scales were in his hand: 
Mighty were they, and full well 
They could poise both heaven and hell. 
"Angel," asked I humbly then, 
"Weighest thou the souls of men? 
That thine office is, I know." 
"Nay," he answered me, "not so. 
But I weigh the hope of man 
Since the power of choice began 
In the world, of good or ill." 
Then I waited and was still. 

In one scale I saw him place 

All the glories of our race. 

Cups that lit Belshazzar's feast. 

Gems, the lightning of the East, 

Kublai's sceptre, Cajsar's sword, 

Jlany a poet's golden word, 

■Many a skill of science, rain 

To make men as gods again. 

In the other scale he threw , 

Things regardless, outcast, few. 

Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis' cord a strand. 

Eeechen cups of men whose need 

Fasted that the poor might feed. 

Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs. 

Broken hearts that brake for man. 

Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on this hand decline. 
While earth's splendor and renown 
Jlounted light as thistle-down. 



SUFrEAGE DEBATE IN LEGISLATITEE. 

The decisive vote In the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives last Monday 
afternoon, to refer the woman suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment to the next 
Legislature, was a. drawn battle, not a 
defeat. The friends of woman sufifrage 
were a majoritj' of the committee that 
reported a postponement, and may have 
been a majority of the House, since our 
friends were divided in opinion as to the 
wisdom of submitting an amendment this 
year. It will be noticed that, with the 
exception of Mr. Thurston, the whole dis- 
cussion pro and con was by suffragists. 

Much ado has been made by the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage about the refusal 
of the House to take the yeas and nays on 
the vote to refer to the next Legislature, 
But that refusal was made by two parties 
— the suffragists who, like Representatives 
Boutwell and McCarthy, opposed the sub- 
mission of the amendment this year as 
untimely, and the opponents of suffrage 
who oppose its submission at any time. 
It is just as well that the yeas and nays 
were not ordered, since they would have 
given an exaggerated view of the anti- 
suffrage strength, and would have placed 
many friends of woman suffrage on record 
as seeming opponents. 

The vote last Monday was only a skir- 



mish. The real battle will take place m 
the House next Tuesday afternoon, 
March 31, at 2.30 o'clock, on the t-iU to 
grant women license suffrage, favorably 
reported by the Committee on Election 
Laws. This vote will be immediately tol- 
lowed by action on the municipal woman 
suffrage' bill, also favorably reported by 
the same committee. 

The suffragists of the State owe special 
thanks to Senator Barker and Representa- 
tives. Parsons and St. John for their 
minority report in favor of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment, and to the speak- 
ers on the right side in the debate, of 
which the Woman's Journal gives an ex- 
tended report. We mail a marked copy of 
the debate to every member, and invite a 
careful perusal, in advance of the license 
suffrage debate next Tuesday. 

Heney B. B1.AGKWELI.. 



THE WOMEN OF ABMENIA. 

The stories that have come to us of the 
heroism of the Armenian women in the 
face of unparalleled cruelty and brutality 
lead to a desire to know more about this 
long-suffering race. 

The first woman cvei martyred for ber 
Christian faith was Santukhd, the daugh- 
ter of the King, who died a glorious death 
before tbe first century of this era closed. 
From that time till now, women brave 
enough to lay down their lives for their 
convictions have never been wanting in 
that land of cruel persecutions. 

The fruits of their simple and sincere 
piety have been evident in their lives. 
Purity has been the marked characteristic 
of the Armenian home. With polygamy, 
sensuality and profligacy among tbe 
nations that pressed them on every hand, 
they have always kept their beartbstones 
unsullied, their family circle undefiled. 

With this saoredness of the home there 
has naturally grown up a singularly deep 
reverence for women among the Arme- 
nians. Jfo other Oriental race has ever 
showed such respect for the women of 
the nation. The grandmother, among 
other peoples too often neglected, has al- 
ways the seat of honor by tbe fireside in 
the Armenian household, sure of the de- 
votion and respect of the patriarchal 
family. Her sons and daughters, grand- 
sons and granddaughters delight to do her 
honor, for through life she has exemplified 
all the domestic virtues. The 31st chapter 
of Proverbs might have been written to 
describe the wife and mother of the 
Armenian home. Indeed, just such homes 
were in existence when the Book of 
Proverbs was written, for even then the 
Armenian was an ancient race, with a 
written record behind it. 

The women of Armenia are not only 
deeply religious, thrifty, industrious, fru- 
gal, hospitable, loving and loyal to home 
and family, but personally they are most 
beautiful and winning. Their eyes, dark, 
lustrious, pathetic with the inherited 
woes of a thousand years, are "deep as 
the sea and true as the stars." Their 
voices are low and musical, their manners 
gentle and refined, and their intellectual 
equipment is such that when given an 
education they are delightfully compan- 
ionable associates and friends for the 
cleverest folk. 



Knowing all this about these women of 
the East, tbe thought of the outrages and 
horrors to which they have been submitted 
bv Turks and Kurds makes one's blood 
boil with impotent rage. They have 
thrown themselves from precipices and 
hiirh tower.*; they have drowned them- 
selves in rivers; they have fled and starved 
to death in caves and forests, rather than 
fall alive into the hands of the pitiless hu- 
man devils who pursued them ; yet through 
it all they have clung to their religious 
faith, and when death has come they have 
met it heroically. Ages hence, when we 
who hear these things shall have been long 
forgotten, their names will be treasured 
among the world's bravest martyrs. In 
centuries to come, when the records of 1 
this bloody, cruel, selfish time are read, it | 
will be seen that the one bright spot in j 
this black time, when not a nation in 1 
Europe did aught to stay the horrors of 
that carnage, and the United States stood 
silently looking on — it will be seea that 
the one bit of light in the awful gloom 
that let one still believe there was a God 
in heaven, shone from the purity and 
fidelity of the women of Armenia, though 
their agonized cries were unheeded by 
the world. — Isabel C. Barrows, in Lynn 
Item. 

OXFORD NOT BEADY. 



Oxford has voted not to give degrees to 
the women who have passed examina- 
tions that would entitle them to degrees 
if they were men. The Oxford corre- 
spondent of the London Christian World 
writes: 

After a perfect snow-storm of leaflets 
and pamphlets, in which the academic 
mind has expressed itself somewhat dif- 
fusely and not always very magnani- 
mously on the woman's degree question, 
the decisive division, so far as Oxford is 
concerned for the present, was taken. 
The fine old Divinity Schools— one of 
Oxford's greatest architectural glories- 
was crowded to the very doors with well- 
nigh 400 resident dons and graduates. 
There can have been but few absentees, 
and every imaginable interest — academic 
or otherwise — seemed amply represented. 
There were a whole series of resolutions, 
partly alternative and partly dependent 
one on another, on the agenda-paper, but 
the crucial question as to the degree was 
contained in Resolation I, and it was 
round this that the battle was waged for 
two hours. This resolution ran thus: 

That it is desirable, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to admit to the degree of B. A. 
women who have kept residence at Oxford 
for twelve terms in a place of residence ap- 
proved by the University, and who have 
passed (under the same regulations as ap- 
ply to undergraduates) all the examinations 
required for the degree of B. A. 

This was moved by Rev. T. H. Grose 
of Queen's. He combated the various 
objections which had been raised, in- 
cidentally remarking that Oxford was 
fifteen years behind Cambridge in this 
matter. His complaint was that Oxford 
was not an ahna mater to its women 
students, but simply an examining body. 
The opposition was led by Mr. Strachan 
Da\'idson, the senior tutor of Balliol. He 
held that the degrees of Oxford and 
Cambridge were in advance of others, 
because the life there stamped a special 
character on the man, and it was to that 
that the B. A. certified. Examinations 
were only secondary, but the degree 
testified to the man's career as a whole. 
The women could participate in the 
examinations, but not in the life. He did 
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not ■wish to say one word hostile to the 
ladies' colleges, but the life there was not 
a University life. As to justice, where 
did the justice come in? The only real 
grievance was that Oxford women were at 
a disadvantage against those from other 
Universities. His remedy, viz., the crea- 
tion of a new Women's University for 
Great Britain as a whole, would be dis- 
cussed at a future time. When Mr. 
Davidson sat down the House showed a 
general disposition to hear no further 
speeches, and when Mr. T. H. Warren, 
the president of Magdalen, came forward 
he was met with cries of "Divide!" and 
interniption was constant as he forged 
his way through a carefully prepared 
speech in favor of the degree. Still louder 
cries were raised when Eev. P. A. Hender- 
son, of Wadham, succeeded, but Mr. 
Henderson was by no means to be put 
down. He commenced with "Ladies and 
gentlemen," to the great amusement of 
the House, and flatly asserted that if 
gentlemen present had engagements at 
3.30 or 4 P. M. they must go, but he 
would remain, and meant to have his say. 
The speech of the day was that of Prof. 
A. Y. Dicey, who spoke with great vigor 
and force in favor of the motion, and who 
obtained a very fair hearing. He derided 
the unreality of many of the objections, 
and he showed clearly that whatever the 
abuses of the system, still examinations 
were of educational value. Then came 
the division. The numbers were as fol- 
lows: 

Non-Placet 215 

Placet 140 

Majority against . . 75 

Of course it is only a question of time 

when this decision will be reversed. 

Conservatism thaws slowly, but it thaws 

surely. Meanwhile the women will have 

the scholarship for which a degree should 

stand, if they have not the degree; and 

they can comfort themselves by thinking, 

It is not to be destitute 

To have the thing without the name. 



THE ABMENIAN BELIEF FUND. 

Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Ked Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset .Street, 
Boston, treasvirer o£ the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Kev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball, 
at Van, through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly last Tuesday was of 
even more than usual interest. There was 
a large attendance. Mrs. Livermore pre- 
sided. Vocal music was contributed by 
Misses Clara and Sophia Wallenthil, and 
by Mis? Pratt. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 
and Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam spoke on 
"State Care of Dependent and Delinquent 
Children." It was a surprise to most of 
those present to learn that there are in 
the United States 96,000 feeble-minded 
persons and between 40,000 and 50,000 deaf 
mutes. Mr. Birtwell, of the Children's 
Aid Society, who was in the audience, 
was called upon, and gave an account of 



the society's work. Mrs. Barrows and Miss 
Putnam were obliged to leave before the 
close of the meeting, but Mr. Birtwell 
stayed, and was kept busy till 5.30 P. M. 
answering eager questions from interested 
women. All agreed that it had been a 
delightful afternoon. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith exhibited some 
picturesque "wheels," a novel device for 
raising money for the suffrage cause by 
ten-cent contributions. 

Refreshments and a social half-hour 
followed the meeting. 



LUCY STONE'S POKTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 

Rosa Bonlieur's latest picture was ex- 
hibited on March 16, her seventy-fourth 
birthday. It is a characteristic work, and 
shows no waning of the artistic powers. 
The subject is the historical combat be- 
tween two famous stallions in 1734. 

Miss Frances M. Goodwin, formerly of 
Newcastle, Ind., now of South Bend, has 
been commissioned by the Government to 
make a marble bust of Schuyler Colfax, 
of South Bend, to be placed in the Senate 
gallery at Washington. This is the second 
commission of the kind given to a woman, 
the other being to Miss Vinnie Ream. 

The beautiful statue of "Illinois Wel- 
coming the Nations," made by Miss Julia 
Bracken for the Woman's Building at the 
World's Fair, now stands in the rotunda 
of the State House at Springfield, 111. 
Miss Bracken received $2,500 for this 
statiie. 

The statue entitled "The Genius of 
Wisconsin," which won second prize at 
the World's Fair, is being put into marble, 
and will soon be placed in the Capitol 
building at Madison, Wis. This statue is 
the first creation of a girl scarcely twenty 
years of age, Miss Nellie Mears, of Osh- 
kosh. It is said that she had never seen 
a statue when she won the commission for 
an heroic statue for the Wisconsin State 
building at the fair. In this statue of the 
"Genius of Wisconsin," Miss Mears took a 
woman as the embodiment of genius, and 
the eagle to represent the protecting ele- 
ment. The statue is seven feet in height. 
The head is erect and slightly thrown 
back, while the face bears an expression of 
zeal and earnest determination. The 
figure is draped in the American flag, and 
the left arm is raised until the hand half- 
clasps the neck of the eagle, which is 
perched on the apex of the rock against 
which the figure leans. • Augustus St. 
Gaudens communicated with Miss Mears, 
and she came to New York and worked in 



his studio for more than a year. She was 
engaged directly, for a long time, upon 
the Logan statue. Not long ago she went 
to Europe for two years of study, carry- 
ing with her a letter from Mr. St. Gaudens 
recommending her to the care of Mr. Mac- 
Monnies, in Paris, as one of the strongest 
pupils he had ever taught. 

Miss Janet Scudder, of Indiana, whose 
statue of "Nymph" was one of the decora- 
tions of the Indiana Building at the 
World's Fair, is studying in Paris. 

For seven years the Woman's Art Club 
of New York has given an annual recep- 
tion and exhibition. This year the ex- 
hibition excelled all previous ones, and 
included sixty works. Among the artists 
represented was Mary Cassatt, now study- 
ing in Paris. Miss Cassatt' s etchings and 
pastels of children, which have won a 
reputation for her in art circles in France, 
are described and illustrated in the March 
Scribner. 

Miss Harriet Ford, of Toronto, won the 
S50 prize offered by the management of 
the Canadian horse show for the best 
poster design for that event. There were 
numerous contestants of wide reputation. 

Miss Marion Foster, the brave little 
cripple, who won considerable reputation 
as an artist, died in New York last month. 
She was a native of Ohio, and lived to be 
over forty years of age. Fanny Davenport 
became one of her first patrons through a. 
chance meeting in Cincinnati some fifteen 
years ago. Miss Foster painted some 
wonderful gowns for Miss Davenport, and 
soon had plenty of orders. Later she 
painted portraits of a number of distin- 
guished persons. Most of the time she 
was the occupant of an invalid's chair, 
and she was rarely free from acute pain. 
She bore her afflictions with patient hero- 
ism, cultivated a happy nature, made the 
most of her artistic talents, and attracted 
a host of influential friends. Her home 
in New York was frequented by actors, 
artists, literary and society people, who 
met on common ground, and gave of their 
best to their hostess. f. m. a. 



A sensible woman makes the following 
suggestions in regard to dress reform: 

One of the greatest aids to dress reform 
is to encourage the wearing of various 
styles of dress for different occasions. Let 
work dresses, to be worn at home, be 
quite short and loosely fitted, or let one 
wear the bicycle trousers, if liked. En- 
courage the wear of divided skirts. For 
walking in cities and for travelling let the 
dress clear the ground well. There should 
be no extra trimming to catch dust, and 
the general effect should be one of trim- 
ness. Long dresses might be worn upon 
ceremonious occasions. The more diverse 
the styles, the less conspicuous real dress 
reform will be. 



"CONGRESS IN SESSION." 

Now is the best season of the year to 
visit Washington, D. C. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted tours leave Bos- 
ton April 3 and 15 and May 6. Accommo- 
dations are first class; stop-over privileges 
at Philadelphia and New York. Send for 
Illustrated Itinerary and "Guide to Wash- 
ington" to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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Miss Annie L. Botee, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been appointed clerk of the State 
Soldiers' Orphans' Commission, to succeed 
Mayor-elect Patterson. 

Licence suffrage for women next Tues- 
day afternoon at 2.30 in Massachusetts 
House of Kepresentatives; also immedi- 
ately afterwards municipal suffrage for 
women will be considered. 

Miss Frances Huls has assisted her 
father for several years in coal weighing in 
Cincinnati. She has now been regularly 
appointed deputy coal-weigher, and lias 
entered upon the formal duties, giving 
bond in the sum of §1,000. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached on a 
recent Simday for Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
at the Church of the Disciples in this city, 
and the collection was devoted to the 
Armenian relief fund. Mrs. Howe has 
spoken at many Armenian relief meetings 
of late, with a fire and eloquence wonder- 
ful and winning. 

Municipal reform without the woman's 
ballot is pre-ordained to failure. No per- 
manent reform can be made without a 
reform in the voting constituency. In 
New York City, of all the persons accused 
of bribe-taking and blackmail before the 
famous Lexow committee, one man, Mc- 
Laughlin, is the solitary one who has not 
escaped on some technicality. — Woman's 
Journal. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, who has 
'been dangerously ill, is reported by the 
Indianapolis Organizer of March 19 to be 
"improving rapidly, though still very 
weak." Mrs. "Wallace is at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. John Steiner, at 
Cataract, Ind. For years she was a "tower 
of strength" in the suffrage and temper- 
ance work, and her many friends will be 
glad to hear of her recovery. 

Mlle Jeanne Benaben, a young French 
woman, has made a remarkable scholastic 
record. She is said to be now but eight- 
een years old, yet two years ago she re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts from 
one of the most famous colleges of France. 
She then became professor of philosophy 
in a woman's college at Lyons, and this 
year was a candidate at the Sorbonne for 
the important degree of licentiate in 
philosophy. She emerged from an extra- 
ordinarily severe examination the third 
out of 200 candidates. 

Mrs. Anna D. Clejimer, the Dairy 
Commissioner of the State of Colorado, is 
an energetic woman, who has done much 
for the West. She was born in Danbury, 
Conn. Her husband's health failing, she 
accompanied him to Colorado. Reared in 
a home of plenty, an only daughter, Mrs. 
Clemmer had never known a hardship 
until called upon to face pioneer life in 
Colorado. To-day she is described as a 
handsome, self-reliant, progressive woman, 
whose gray eyes look out frankly upon 
the world and at the duties of life un- 
flinchingly. She is in the prime of life, 
and a busy woman. She lives at Boulder, 
where, besides a pleasant home, she has a 
Jersey herd, and with her own hands 
makes two hundred pounds of butter a 
month. Two miles from Boulder she has 
a hay ranch of one hundred and sixty 
acres, and one thousand chickens, to all 
of which she gives her personal attention, 
besides looking after her office in Denver. 



LOVE AND WOEK. 

EY B. E. BEOWNING. 

Beloved, let us love so well 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be better for our work, 
And both commended for the sake of each 
By all true lovers and true workers born. 



THE VICTOET IN FEANCE. 

Few persons realize what an amount of 
distress and injustice has been brought to 
an end by the bill just passed in France, 
giving married women the control of their 
own earnings. Commenting upon it, Le 
Temps says : 

Probably few women in France read the 
Official Journal. They do as well to let it 
alone, and we have not the slightest wish 
to reproach them for it. But the reading 
of yesterday's debate in Parliament would 
be instructive and comforting to women 
who lament the condition of inferiority 
imposed on their sex by the Code. Yes- 
terday a law was adopted consisting of 
seven articles, the result of which is to 
give married women the right to dispose 
of their own earnings. It took four years 
to obtain this measure, which seems so 
simple. 

Up to the present time, a wife had no 
right, without her husband's consent, to 
receive the earnings of her own labor and 
dispose of them as she chose. So that, in 
a family where the wife was hard-working 
and thrifty, what she earned and saved 
did not belong to her at any moment; her 
husband, even if idle and dissolute, had 
a right to take her legitimate earnings and 
spend them according to his fancy. It 
was a monstrous injustice. It was one of 
the excesses of marital authority, as con- 
ceived by the old Romans. But common 
sense revolted against it in vain. The 
ancient legal injustice still lasted. What 
the Romans built is liard to destroy. 

The proposed change had reason on its 
side, but it was necessary to win over 
Parliament and public opinion. A woman 
with a large heart and a great power of 
initiative, Mnie. Jeanne Schmalil, editor 
of the Avant-Courriere, began, a few years 
ago, a campaign at once very persistent 
and very prudent. She limited her efforts 
to the achievement of a single reform, a 
reform seemingly small, but definite and 
logical. Seconded by M. Schmahl, she 
succeeded in overcoming the opposition of 
indifference and inertia. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Goirand and M. Jourdan 
(of la Lozere) gave their valuable aid. 
May we add that we have often told our 
readers how just the reform in question 
seemed to us to be, and how much credit 
Parliament would do itself by incorporat- 
ing in our laws this just principle and this 
mitigation of over-harsh traditions? 

Yesterday, the Chamber of Deputies 
passed, without debate, the bill giving a 
married woman the right to control her 
own hard earnings. Five or six minutes 
sufficed to carry the reform. It passed 
unnoticed, amid a buzz of private con- 
versations. This law, which effects almost 
a revolution, which shakes the edifice 
reared by the jurists, and raises in the 
air a dust from the Forum, attracted no 
more attention than if it had been some 
project of merely local interest. There 
was not tlie slightest discussion over it. 
The question seemed to interest, at the 
outside, not more than a dozen persons in 
the Chamber. Moreover, except the Offi- 
cial Journal, that dull retreat into which 
no one ventures, not a newspaper men- 
tioned the passage of the law. If it had 
been a question of scandals, accusations, 
invectives and a row, the House would 
have been attentive, and the reports in 
the newspapers would not have omitted a 



single insult. In that respect, the papers 
are only the mirror of public opinion, 
whioli is alone responsible for its own 
frivolity and ferocity. But this indiffer- 
ence to things really important and inter- 
esting, this complaisant and stupid atten- 
tion granted only to noise, these are 
characteristic symptoms showing the con- 
dition of public opinion. 

Mme. Schmahl says in a private letter to 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell: 

Paris, Feb. 29, 1896. 

Dear Dr. Blackwell: 1 trust you will 
pardon my long silence. One only dares 
to behave thus to those persons who are 
too wise to be offended when some great 
work is on hand. The Avant-Courri'ere is, 
indeed, a great work, and the last two 
months have been about the most laborious 
of my life. My husband and I have worked 
hard, and the victory is ours! It is vic- 
tory, dear, dear Doctor, for our Married 
Women's Eai-nings Bill passed the Chambre 
des Deputes on Thursday, the 27th. When 
our Deputy, M. Goirand, asked for a vote of 
urgence, the Minister of Justice rose and 
declared that the Cabinet was in favor of 
this being accorded. This is the first time 
in French history that a woman has been 
officially backed by the Government in 
defending women's rights. 

The seven articles of our law were read 
in the midst of deep silence, and tears ran 
down my face as I listened to the familiar 
words ; and when, after reading the last, 
and waiting for any objection that might 
be made, and hearing none, M. Buison, 
the President of the French Chambre, 
said, in a loud voice "Adopte," I felt such 
a sensation of peace as I never have expe- 
rienced; but I shook so that I was obliged 
to go home and go to bed. It was an 
immense reaction. I am only now begin- 
ning to feel the joy of it. 

It has been such hard work! Now I am 
doing the pleasant part, which takes 
time, too ; the thanking people who have 
helped — nearly all men. The men have 
been splendid . . . for it has aroused a 
spirit of chivalry, and some journalists, 
"who came to jeer, have remained to 
bless," and so 1 have gained many friends 
to the cause of women's rights. 



PKOGEESS IN ARKANSAS. 



The Supreme Court of Arkansas has 
lately rendered an important decision. 
Mrs. Nichols, a married woman, boiTOwed 
money and gave a note for it. The ques- 
tion was whether a personal judgment 
could be returned against her upon suit 
to recover such money. The Court said: 

Our conclusion is that a married woman 
has under our law the right to purchase 
personal property or borrow money for 
her separate use, and that the property 
purchased or money borrowed becomes 
her separate property. Her contract to 
pay for the same is a contract in reference 
to her separate property, and creates a 
personal obligation, valid in law and in 
equity, and this without regard to whether 
she owned any additional property or 
not. To hold otherwise would be to say 
that, although the statute gives a married 
woman the right to acquire and hold 
property, yet that if she undertakes .to 
acquire it by contract the law will treat 
such contract as of no validity. Under 
that view a married woman who had no 
separate estate could at law make no valid 
contract for the acquisition of property, 
however desirable and beneficial the 
ownership of it might be to her. We, 
therefore, hold that she has the right to 
acquire property by contract, and that her 
contract for the payment of the purchase 
price of such property is valid and binding 
1 upon her. 
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MKS. CHARLES ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cliarles, author of 
"Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Fam- 
ily" and other beautiful religious stories, 
■was among the English advocates of suf- 
frage for women. She put the matter in 
a nutshell when she said: "Public spirit, 
a genuine interest in all questions of na- 
tional or social importance, is as essential 
a part of true womanhood as of true man- 
hood; and women ought not to be exempt 
from the duty of voting." 



"MOTHERS' DAY." 

A national Mothers' Day in the schools 
is the happy thought of Mary Towles Sas- 
seen, of Henderson, principal of a gram- 
mar school. She prepared a program, 
the recitations being about mother, the 
songs referring to home, and every child 
was given a part. After a daily prepara- 
tion of live minutes, for six weeks, the 
parents, mothers especially, were invited 
to spend the afternoon at school. At the 
conclusion of the exercises, each teacher 
addressed her class and visitors on the 
relative duties of parent and teacher to 
the child. An informal reception fol- 
lowed, the mothers expressing apprecia- 
tion of the idea and the manner in which 
it was carried out, and telling many in- 
stances where the preparation for the day 
had borne fruit in thoughtful attentions 
to the family. From this unpretentious 
beginning the observance has spread, 
until in two Legislatures bills have been 
introduced, legalizing the observance of 
the day. Teachers need not wait for 
legislation, but can arrange for suitable 
exercises and help establish a national 
Mothers' Day. Miss Sasseen claims that 
it would teach love and respect for moth- 
ers, teach patriotism and love of home, 
and bring teachers and parents into closer 
sympathy. 

This excellent idea is worthy of careful 
development in every school, only it 
should go farther and include songs and 
poems in honor of fathers and fatherhood, 
and the fathers, as well as the mothers, 
should be especially invited to be guests 
of the schools on "Parents' Day." The 
greatest lack in the education and upbring- 
ing of boys and young men is the ignoring 
of everything pertaining to the relations 
of fatherhood. In the most unworthy 
and frivolous schools, the fact that girls 



will probably be future mothers is never 
wholly lost sight of, and the most pro- 
gressive and thoughtful educators are 
urging more and moi-e that school and 
college teaching and training shall be 
such as will fit women for intelligent and 
responsible motherhood. A correspond- 
ing teaching and training for intelligent 
and responsible fatherhood is equally 
needed for boys. Beginning in the nur- 
sery and kindergarten, the aspiration 
should be "developed in girls an«4 boys to 
grow up fit to become the mothers and 
fathers of little ones like themselves. No 
stronger safeguard can be given to grow- 
ing youth than this noblest of noble ambi- 
tions. — Woman's Journal. 



HOW HE WAS CONVERTED. 

John Temple Graves of Georgia lately 
lectured on "The Twentieth Century Wo- 
man" to a large audience in Memphis, 
Tenn. He took strong ground for woman 
suffrage. The Memphis Scimetar says: 

The speaker was frequently interrupted 
by enthusiastic applause, seeming to indi- 
cate that the majority of the audience 
were in accord with his sentiments. 

After he had expressed his very liberal 
and — from the ultra-conservative point of 
view — heterodox views on the woman 
question, one of the ladies asked: 

"Mr. Graves, how does it happen that 
you, a Southern man, hold such very 'ad- 
vanced views' on this subject? " 

Said he: "I was converted to my pres- 
ent position on the woman question just 
about six months ago, and I will tell you 
how it came about. About that time I had 
made up my mind to choose the new or 
"Twentieth Century Woman" as a sub- 
ject for a lecture. I had very definite 
ideas as to the matter of my lecture and 
how I would handle it. Of course, I ex- 
pected to place lovely woman upon a 
pedestal, and, with true chivalry, pelt her 
with rose leaves. Equally of course, I 
was going to cover the odious progressive 
or advanced woman with ridicule. I was 
not going to treat the subject at all 
thoughtfully or seriously, but I was going 
to be flowery and funny. 

"In getting together the materials for 
my lecture, it occurred to , me that it 
would be a good idea to get some of the 
'literature' on the subject. So I wrote on 
for all the pamphlets, etc., which the 
Equal Suffrage Association (I naturally 
thought of the equal suffragists as types 
of the 'advanced woman') send out for the 
purpose of gaining adherents to their 
cause. I thought that, being thus 
'loaded,' I would find targets galore for 
my shafts of sarcasm and ridicule. 

"Well, I began to read. The more I 
read the more interested I became, and 
the less sure of the soundness of my pre- 
conceived notions. I soon found myself 
with a determination to study the subject 
earnestly, thouglitfully, thoroughly and 
impartially. I did so to the best of my 
ability, and with results undreamed of 
when I started out. In short, I was con- 
verted, and my lecture is not what it 
might have been." 

Mr. Graves is not the first man who has 
been converted in this way. . 



MiiS. Elizabeth White, of James- 
town, is said to be the only registered 
pharmacist in North Dakota. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed 
the constitutional amendment giving 
women in the country districts the right 
to vote for school trustees, by a vote of 
72 to 1. 

Mes. LiVEKMOEE, Mes. Howe, and Mes. 
AuJTA MAcr (a sister of Maria Mitchell) 
were given an enjoyable reception by the 
Women's E. and I. Union of Boston on 
Wednesday evening. 

Miss Locke, an architect of -Nashua, 
N. H., submitted plans, in competition 
with several architects, for a five-room 
sohoolhouse to be built this summer at 
Sttirbridge, Mass. Miss Locke's plans were 
accepted. 

Mes. W. G. Milligak, real estate broker 
in New York, has conducted some large 
transactions. She inherited her taste for 
the business from her father, and after his 
death entered into the then untried field 
for women, and was admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Real Estate Exchange. 

'Miss Maey Bbewstek Hazleton, of 
Boston, has won the first prize of S300 
in the competition for the Julius Hall- 
garten prizes at New York. The S300 
was offered for the best oil painting exe- 
cuted in the United States by an American 
citizen. Miss Hazleton's painting was en- 
titled "In a Studio." It is the first time 
this prize has been won by a woman. 
Miss Louise Cox won the third prize, of 
$100, by a picture entitled "Pomona." 

The classes for women at the School of 
Agriculture in the University of Minnesota 
promise to be successful. Sixty women 
were enrolled in the first class. They 
will study dairy work, the theory and 
practice of cooking, the chemistry of 
foods, sanitation, tlie physiology of di- 
gestion and nutrition, horitculture, flori- 
culture, plain sewing and mending. They 
have a dairy hall and a complete kitchen,, 
and a home for the girl students. Board 
and tuition are not expected to cost each 
pupil more than §3.50 a week. 

Mme. Maeie Samaby, a distinguished 
French actress, has conceived the idea of 
founding a theatre for girls. She is the 
sister of the late Jeanne Samary, of the 
Comedie Francaise, and she hopes soon to 
open her playhouse on the Rue de Pon- 
thieu, Paris. One of the first plays to be- 
performed will be Duveyrier's "Paute de 
s'entendre." Mme. Samary says that she 
thought of' tlie plan ea^-ly in the winter, 
when her niece wanted to see a play. She 
glanced over the list of entertainments,, 
and found that there was only one per- 
formance to which she could safely take 
a young and innocent relative. M. Jules 
Lemaitre supports her scheme, and prom- 
ises to provide unobjectionable plays of 
Gondinet, Labiche and others for the new 
venture. 
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CHAEACTEE OF CANDIDATES. 

It is remarkable how- much alike women 
are, all the world over. The most strik- 
ing characteristic of the women voters of 
"Wyoming for the last quarter of a century 
has been their persistent unwillingness to 
vote for candidates of bad moral character. 

The testimony to this fact comes from 
men of all parties. Ex-Governor Warren, 
of Wyoming (Republican), said in a letter 
to Horace G. Wadlin, of Massachusetts: 

Our women consider much more care- 
fully than our men the character of candi- 
dates, and both political parties have 
found themselves obliged to nominate 
their best men in order to obtain the sup- 
port of the women. 

Hon. N. L. Andrews (Democi-at), speaker 
of the Wyoming House of Repi-esenta- 
tives, wrote that he went to Wyoming 
strongly opposed to equal suffrage, but 
had been converted by his observation of 
?ts results. He said: 

The women use the ballot with more in- 
dependence and discrimination in regard to. 
the qualifications of candidates than men 
do. If the ballot in the hand of woman 
compels political parties to place their 
best men in nomination, this, in and of 
itself, is a sufficient reason for sustaining 
woman suffrage, s 

Hon. John W. Kingman, for four years 
a judge of the TJ. S. Supreme Court of 
"Wyoming, says: 

It is very common, in considering the 
availability of an aspirant for office, to 
ask, "How does he stand with the ladies?" 
^Frequently the men set aside certain ap- 
plicants for office, because their characters 
-would not stand the criticism of women. 
The women manifest a great deal of in- 
dependence in their preference for candi- 
dates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations. 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Wyoming, 
■says: 

The women watch the nominating con- 
ventions, and if the Republicans put a bad 
man on their ticket and the Democrats a 
good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the 
bad and substituting the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats. Hence we nearly 
always have a mixture of office-holders. 

Mrs. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools for Carbon County, Wyoming, 
.says : 

A woman is more apt to work for the 
individual than for party. If a candidate 
is not correct in character, the entire 
"feminine vote is against him, irrespective 
of party. This fact renders it a necessity 
for each party to nominate good men, 
or their defeat is a foregone conclusion. 

The editor of the Kew York Observer is 
opposed to woman suffrage. He wanted 
some strong testimony against it, and 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, the wife of a U. S. Judge, and 
a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, asking her to write an account of 
the practical workings of woman suffrage 
for his paper. She replied: 

I came to Wyoming three years ago 
from Missouri, and brought with me fully 
the usual amount of conservatism; and I 
regarded with peculiar suspicion the idea 
of woman's entering the political arena. 
My observations have materially modified 
my views upon this subject. The women 
are less governed by party considerations 
than men, and both political parties have 
come to recognize the necessity of nominat- 
ing their best men, or at least not nominat- 
ing bad men, if they desire to succeed. 



The experience of Kansas has been the 
same. Judge Johnson, of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court, writes: 

In consequence, a higher class of officers 
are chosen, and we have cleaner and 
stronger city governments. 

Judge Valentine, of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, says: 

The women's votes have generally been 
cast in favor of good officers and good 
government. When it is known that 
women may vote at city elections if they 
choose, the names of only fairly good men 
or fairlv good women will be presented 
for officers, for, as a rule, only such can 
be elected. 

The women of the antipodes are show- 
ing the same tendencies as the women of 
Wyoming and Kansas. 

in the Sydney Daily Telegraph, one 
"Cutis," i. e., '•IN'obody," indulges in the 
foUowin* lament: 

When the freshly enfranchised women 
of New Zealand flocked to the polls a year 
or two ago, and voted straight against 
every candidate whose record wasn't 
spotless, or who hadn't been found out, it 
had to be admitted that, whatever could be 
said about it on other grounds, female 
suffrage was a sure and strong influence 
in favor of political respectability. It is 
now transpiring in a very forceful way that 
this wave of purity is going to fribble 
away the importance of manj- leading 
citizens, and prevent a number of deserv- 
ing partisans from being rewarded for 
their fidelity. Respectability stalks un- 
checked through the land, breathing on 
men who have stood ijretty well hitherto, 
and crumpling them up. The other day a 
gentleman was appointed to fill a certain 
brand-new and permanent Government 
position. The "Wellington Women's 
Political Purity League" at once objected. 
Mr. Seddon had not consulted them, and 
so they published an open and sarcastic 
letter, calling on him to say of the new 
civil servant whether "his past history is 
such as entitles him to be appointed to a 
public position of such importance." 

When women know more about the 
actualities of politics, and get a better 
idea of the sort of place the world is 
generally, their advice on matters of this 
kind may be taken. In the meantime let- 
ting them interfere between the Govern- 
ment and its servants would be equivalent 
to referring the Armenian question to a 
committee nominated by the Sultan of 
Turkey. What man is there whose private 
and public career would stand searching 
inquiry by women with missions and 
come out of it unprejudiced? With the 
old-fashioned style of woman he would be 
safe enough, no doubt ; at any rate, there 
would be a very strong probability of his 
social lapses, if any, being translated as 
romantic weaknesses. But women who 
join leagues of purity would not admire 
Byronic weaknesses, and, as the Welling- 
ton ones specifically go in for political 
chastity, the short truth about it is that 
their reports would go as far toward dam- 
ning 99 men out of 100 as they could. 
This sort of woman, who is invariably up 
in years, and no better than she should be 
in the matter of appearance, makes the 
mistake of confounding private affairs 
with public ones. If a man is, for ex- 
ample, an incomparable financier, and a 
country whose money affairs are terribly 
tangled can employ him, it shouldn't mat- 
ter to that country whether or not the 
financier oiice stole a horse, or was found 
in a hotel by the police after 11 o'clock, 
or had put to a practical trial the ques- 
tions that are raised in sex plays. He is 
wanted to do financing. In the same way, 
if the appointee who is objected to in 
Wellington can do the work he is engaged 
for, that' is all the Government are c'on- 
cerned about.- In any case, the Lea^^ue 



ought to be told straight away that his 
history is no business of theirs, and that 
Mrs. Scandal will not be allowed to prattle 
in the Premier's ear.' 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., said he lately heard a man argue 
against equal suffrage on this very ground 
— that, if women voted, a man of bad per- 
sonal character could not be elected to 
office, even though he might be the most 
useful man in the world politically. Great 
minds run in the same channels, and so do 
little ones, whether in the United States 
or in Australia. 

"Cutis" of Xew South Wales thinks it 
would be an outrage if an able financier 
were to fail of election because of personal 
profligacy. But a woman might be as 
clever at arithmetic as Virginia St. John ia 
Mallock's "Paul and Virginia," and if her 
morals were no better than Virginia's, 
she would be considered (and rightly) out 
of the qri^estion as a candidate for any 
public position of honor and trust. The 
difference now made between men and 
women is well illustrated by a recent case 
in Albany, of wliicli Mary S. Anthony 
writes to the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle: 

Six of the legislatoi's of the State of 
XewTork were arrested by Captain Robert 
Davidson in the house of the notorious 
'"Lil" Read. "Lil" was held to bond, the 
ten inm.ates released; and the "visiting 
legislators." who had given "fictitious 
names," were not called as witnesses. 
Their names have been kindly shielded 
from the public. And of these men, and 
such as these, must the women of the 
State, the pure, the noble and the best, 
beg and pray for the right to help to 
make laws for the protection of person 
and property! ' ■ 

Shades of our f.ithersl whither are we 
drifting? Only one of the number, "Lil" 
Read, is "notorious." Ifot one of, the 
well-educated, well-to-do legislators who 
patronize her house, is, like her, "notori- 
ous." 

Who for one moment believes that, if 
the three women of Colorado who were 
elected to the Legislature of that State in 
1894 had proven thus recreant to decency 
and good morals, their names would have 
been so carefully withheld, and not an 
editorial comment appeared against them? 
Toil know, and I know, that their full 
names would have been flung to every 
breeze in the broad heavens, and not a 
newspaper in the country but would have 
heralded the shameful conduct of the 
women legislators to the very ends of the 
earth. 

The answer to such complaints as those 
of "Outis" is easy. It occasionally happens 
that a man of profligate private life is a man 
who can be thoroughly trusted in public 
life; but nine times out of ten he is not. 
There is no doubt that, on the whole, the 
standard of public service would be 
raised and good government promoted if 
men of profligate private life could not 
be elected to oflioe. 

When dull but estimable Queen Char- 
lotte died, it was said that she was a 
real loss to England, because, if she had 
been good for nothing else, she had at 
least served as a weight attached to the 
door of the court, to keep it shut against 
disreputable women. If the vote of 
women served no other good purpose than 
that of a weight attached to the door of 
public office to keep it shut against dis- 
reputable politicians, this of itself would 
go a long way to purify politics. 
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KEENAN BILL KILLED. 

Kepresentatlve Keenan's bill to em- 
power the Boston ijolice commissioners to 
license houses of ill fame came up for 
discussion in the House of Representatives 
last Monday. It was rejected by an almsot 
unanimous vote. The yeas and nays were 
not called. Mr. Keenan apparently voted 
alone in its favor. If one or two other 
members voted with him, their voices 
were too faint to be heard in the gallery. 

It will surprise no one to learn that 
when the vote on woman suffrage was 
taken two days later, Mr. Keenan was 
recorded in the negative. 



ABMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 

The report that Miss Clara Barton 
would not be allowed to distribute relief, 
except through Turkish officials, has been 
promptly denied ; but, as conflicting rumors 
get into the papers every few days, 
many persons desirous to help the starv- 
ing Armenians are deterred from contrib- 
uting by the fear that their gifts may not 
reach the sufferers. We believe Miss 
Barton is too experienced in relief work 
and too firm of purpose to allow the food 
and clothing to be distributed by any per- 
sons in whose integrity she has not full 
confidence. No one need be kept from 
contributing, however, by any such fear; 
since money can be sent direct to the 
American missionaries who are already in 
the field, who have lived in the country 
for years, and who are too thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions to be 
imposed upon. Miss Barton and the 
missionaries are working in entire har- 
mony ; but any one who fears Miss Barton's 
efforts may be hindered by Turkish red 
tape can send contributions direct to Mr. 
F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
treasurer of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, with the certainty that the 
money will reach the people in need. 



A GERMAN PEASANT POETESS. 

Germany has a new poet, a feminine 
Burns, sprung, like the Scottish bard, 
from the ranks of the peasantry, and in- 
terpreting, like him, not onlj' the peasant 
world, but the broader one of nature and 
the soul with a true instinct of genius. 
Johanna Ambrosias, though born in 1854, 
was, up to Christmas of 1894, entirely un- 
known to her countrymen. The publica- 
tion of a volume of her poems at that date 
has brought her suddenly into fame. 
Fifteen editions have already been sold, 
and she is now the literary lion of the 
hour. What the conditions of her life 
have been appears from a description of 
her by a lady who visited her in 1894: 
''There entered a haggard, unhealthy, 
poor-looking woman, meanly clad, as 
meanly as the poorest peasant. A simple 
frock, a jacket, and a dark neckerchief 
wound round her head hardly led one to 
expect more from her than any other 
member of her class." 

She had the ordinary education of the 
village school, married a peasant at 
twenty, and up to a year ago lived and 
toiled amid all the narrow conditions of 
that position. It is astonishing that out 
of such limitations should come a poetic 



note so true, so varied, and so perfect in 
its form. She brings all classes under her 
spell as she sings the passion and inspira- 
tion of the inner life, the social problems 
of the time, the sorrows of the poor, the 
pathetic tragedies of the woman unloved, 
the woman badly mated, the woman 
whose home and heart are wrecked by 
drink, of the world's thirst for joy and 
the way it misses the prize. — The Christian 
World. 



THREE NEW SUFFRAGE PAPERS. 

The Woman's Standard, of Des Moines, 
la., which, after an honorable record of 
eight years, was discontinued, has resumed 
publication. The first number (March) of 
the new series, presents its old familiar 
face, and the former editor, Katherine M. 
Pierce, is retained. The size of the paper 
has been reduced to four pages and the 
price to 25 cents a year. The Woman's 
Standard has been a faithful helper in car- 
rying on the suffrage work, particularly the 
Iowa work, and we hope it will receive 
the encouragement and support it richly 
deserves. 

Kansas Suffrage Reveille is the spirited 
title of a new paper to be published 
monthly at Eureka, by Mrs. Kate E. Addi- 
son, for the Executive Committee of the 
Kansas E. G. A. It is a small sheet of 
four pages, bright and newsy, and only 
ten cents a year. Its columns show that 
suffrage workers are active in Kansas.- 

The Woman's Era, published semi- 
monthly at Utica, ?>r. Y., devotes con- 
siderable space to the interests of woman 
suffrage. The "number for Feb. 15 con- 
tained a portrait of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, and an appreciative sketch of her 
life and work, by Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf. P. M. A. 



WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

Miss Florence Cronise has been practis- 
ing law for twenty-five years in Tiffin, O. 
She is a college woman, and prior to tak- 
ing up the study of law she was principal 
of the city high school. At first she 
met with considerable opposition from 
men lawyers who held that a woman was 
out of her place in the court-room, except 
as a culprit or a witness. But all preju- 
dice has been overcome by the womanly 
and dignified manner in which Miss 
Cronise has conducted herself and by the 
high rank she has won in her nrofession. 
She has a large practice, chiefly in com- 
mercial law, does a large amount of pro- 
bate business, and has numerous women 
clients. She is described as a beautiful 
woman, as charming in society as she is 
able in business. 

Miss Carol E. Eeed, of Jetmore, Kan., 
was recently admitted to the bar to prac- 
tise in the District and Inferior Courts of 
the State. She passed a ^STo. 1 examina- 
tion, answering all the questions satis- 
factorily. 

Miss Mary Philbrook, of Jersey City, 
who was admitted to the bar of New 
Jersey last June, has just secured the 
passage of an act to allow women to be 
appointed Masters in Chancery. It was 
championed by both Eepublioans and 
Democrats, and Miss Philbrook has re- 



ceived many congratulations upon her 
success from members of the Legislature. 
The Chancellor has promised to appoint 
her to the office, which will give her some 
judicial powers, such as acting as referee 
in certain cases. 

The president of the Iowa Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. M. Lloyd Kennedy, 
is in the active practice of law. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennedy took a law course at 
the State University, the latter having 
previously completed a collegiate course 
in the same institution. 

There are three women students in .the 
Kent College of Law at Chicago, 111., 
Misses Jessie L. Davis and Lizzie Hoak, 
seniors, and Miss B. H. V. Dickson, 
junior. f. m. a. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

There will be no Fortnightly next Tues- 
day. The meetings are held on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays of each month. The 
exceptionally long gap between the last 
meeting and the next is owing to the un- 
usual fact that this year March contained 
five Tuesdays. The next meeting will be 
held on April 14, the second Tuesday of 
the month. 



WOMEN VOTERS OF KANSAS. 

In the recent debate on woman suffrage 
in the Slassachusetts Legislature, Mr. John 
E. Tuttle of Boston said : 

We are told that if women vote, every- 
thing will be upset. In Kansas women 
have full municipal suffrage, and here is 
the testimony of the secretary of the 
Kansas Historical Society. 

"In Kansas it is no longer a question 
whether women want to rote. They do 
want to vote. This is proven by the fact 
that they have voted. They have voted 
with an intelligent, zealous, earnest interest 
in the good of the community in which they 
have their homes. If the issue involved in 
the election in any town was one affecting 
merely the local material interests of the 
community, they voted with good judgment, 
and for the common welfare. If the ques- 
tion was as to better school management, 
they voted for the best; if it was for streets, 
sanitary or other reforms, they voted pru- 
dently for what it would seem the good of 
all demanded. If it was for a change of an 
administration notoriously involved in 
speculations with waterworks or other 
(Corporations, they voted to deliver the city 
from such corrupt entanglement. If political 
parties, controlled by saloon influences, put 
up candidates with the odor of whiskey on 
their garments, the women rebuked the 
Xjarty managers, and voted for candidates 
who' would befter promote the moral wel- 
fare of the community. In every instance 
they voted for home 'and fireside, for the 
freeing of the community from those de- 
moralizing iniiuences and' temptations from 
whicli every good woman would deliver 
tiiose of her'own household.'' 



An effort is being made to secure the 
cooperation of women's organizations 
throughout the country to aid in the 
movement for an international peace 
tribunal. 



An Armenian whose eyes are weak, but 
who is otherwise well and strong, would 
like a situation to go on errands, run an 
elevator, or do any other kind of work 
that does not tax the eyes. Had worked 
three years and a half in the same place 
before his eyes failed, and can give recom- 
mendations. Address Garabed Aslanian, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal of April 4 gives a 
full report of the debate in the Massachu 
setts Legislature on. the license suffrage 
bill, and also on Mr. Keenan's bill. 

Mrs. Laura H. Cope, of Mai-shalltown 
has been appointed Iowa State Librarian 
by Governor Drake. She is said to be 
well qualified, and to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Laura Creighton, of Des 
Moines, who during the past two years 
has rendered faitliful and efficient service, 

The housekeepers of Orange, IST. J., are 
to taste the joys of educated domestic 
labor. A school for servants is to be 
started, where women will be trained to 
do housework intelligently. The position 
of servant is the only one where the pupil 
is practically taught and at the same time 
paid for learning. The reward of the 
teacher-employer generally is to lose her 
apprentice as soon as she reaches efficiency. 

Eosa Bonheur's family possess unusual 
artistic taste. Her father, her sister, 
her brothers and several of their relatives 
and descendants have displayed ability in 
painting or sculpture. Mile. Bonheur's 
only piece of sculpture is a little marble 
figure of a ram, of which the design and 
workmanship are quite good enough to 
provoke the wish that she had been able 
to pursue two arts instead of one. 

Almost every person -whose memory has 
of late been honored by this community 
was a believer in woman suffrage — Lincoln, 
Gov. Greenhalge, Charles Carleton Coffin 
Thomas Hughes, Mrs. Elizabeth Charles 
Yet the same persons and papers that 
eulogize the illustrious dead, continue to 
assure us that the advocates of equal 
rights for women are "the mentally and 
morally poor." It is the old story about 
building the tombs of the prophets. 
Woman's Journal. 

Miss Maet Akthony lately presided 
over a unique "Character Party" given by 
the Political Equality Club of Piochester, 
N. T. The members, in costume, person- 
ated eminent suffragists, and made little 
speeches in character. There was Lucretia 
Mott, in Quaker dress; Clara Barton, in 
nurse's garb of blue and white, -with the 
emblem of the Eed Cross; "Samanthy 
Allen," in countrj' attire; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, personated by a Rochester* 
lady in modern dress and handsome white 
curls, and many others. The papers gave 
excellent reports. 

Mrs. FELTOJf, wife of Hon. W. H. 
Felton, of Georgia, is to appear before a 
committee of the United States Congress 
to champion her husband's cause in a con- 
tested election to that honorable body. 
The Southern papers say that Mrs. Felton 
is "forty years old, fine-looking, with 
white hair, and full of snap and vigor." 
For twenty years she has been campaign- 
ing for her husband, one of the most 
distinguished statesmen in Georgia. Mrs. 
Felton is well known as a White Ribbon 
woman, and was prominent among the 
Lady Managers of the World's Fair. Mrs. 
Gen. John A. Logan is another American 
woman who has taken an almost equally 
pronounced position as her husband's 
political champion. In England, this at- 
titude of a wife toward her husband's 
public career is very common, and is con- 
sidered roost helpful and honorable. 



THIS WEEK'S VOTE. 

The vote on the suffrage bills in the 
Massachusetts Legislature this week is an 
object-lesson in several ways. 

It shows that woman svxiirage is not so 
easy to kill as its opponents believed, or 
professed to believe; and that, when 
checked in one direction, it immediately 
crops up in another. The "Man Suffra- 
gists" claimed that, after the vote of last 
fall, woman suffrage could not with pro- 
priety even be considered. But it had 
more committee hearings this year than 
usual, and fully as much discussion in the 
House. They claimed that the so-called 
referendum was a decisive verdict against 
any and all suffrage measures, and would 
give them their quietus for years to come. 
Yet the bill to give women license suffrage 
came so near passing the House that a 
change of twelve votes would have carried 
it. 

Nevertheless, the sham referendum, as 
was to be expected, has seriously cut 
down our legislative vote tliis year; and 
the fact that it has done so is an object 
lesson as -to the hypocrisy of the ofi>- 
reiterated assertion that the chief obstacle 
has been a conviction that the majority of 
women were opposed. Less than one- 
sixth of one per cent, of the women of 
Massachusetts voted no, although ear- 
nestly urged to express themselves by the 
Man Suffrage Association, whose posters 
appealing to women to vote no were scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of the State. 

The result shows how much more the 
average legislator cares for the wishes of 
men who have votes than for the wishes 
of women who have none. Before the 
referendum vote was taken, Mr. Saunders, 
the secretary of the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in an interview published in several 
Boston papers, cynically remarked that the 
women who took the trouble to vote upon 
the question either way would probably 
vote ten to one in favor of suffrage, but 
that if the men only gave a good majority 
against it, the Legislature could be trusted 
to vote it down. The result has shown 
that he was right. In this respect, the 
object-lesson has been conspicuous, and 
it will not be lost upon women. 

The mock referendum has been a dam- 
per, but not so great a damper, even in 
this first Legislature, as its promoters 
hoped and expected. Its effect, of course, 
will grow less and less. Meanwhile, our 
watchword must be "Organize and edu- 
cate." The opponents will not be able to 
fight ofi indefinitely the submission of a 
legal and genuine constitutional amend- 
ment. Tlie longer they succeed in post- 
poning it, the more likely they will be to 
be beaten on it when it is finally submitted ; 
for public sentiment in favor of equal' 
rights for women is growing every day. 
The sham referendum developed the unex- 
pected fact that we only need to convert 
twenty more male voters in each hundred 
to have a majority. Our business now is 
to convert them; and we have set about 
it with vigor and good courage. ~ In view 
of the rapid advance of our movement in 
the West during the past few years, we 
have every reason to be of good cheer. 



Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly; 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 

Alice Stoxe Blackweli... 



letter from australia. 

Port Adelaide, Soxith Australia, | 
Februart 1, 1890. i 
Editor Woman's Column: 

During 1895 two great efforts were 
made in favor of full and equal suffrage 
for women in Australia. 

The Premier of Victoria introduced a 
bill into the- Melbourne Parliament for 
adult suffrage for the Assembly or Lower 
House. This, if it had become law, 
would have given all women over twenty- 
one, who had resided six months in an 
electorate, a vote. The Bill passed the 
Assembly by large majorities, but was 
thrown out in the Upper House. 

In Tasmania the Premier introduced a 
bill giving women the suffrage for both 
houses of Parliament on the same terms 
as men. This Bill passed the Lower House 
by a large majority, but was also thrown 
out in the Upper House. 

However, there is much to encourage 
us, for the fact that two Premiers of 
responsible ministries introduced meas- 
ures in favor of woman suffrage, and that 
both these lower houses passed the bills, 
shows how powerful the measure of opin- 
ion is which believes that women should 
be enfranchised. 

In South Australia, Miss Spence has 
been appointed and has acted as a Royal 
Commissioner, being the first woman who 
has done so. Also a woman Inspector has 
been appointed under the factory act, and 
Mrs. Nicholls has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Hospital. 

In all tlie Australian universities, the 
women are, as regards graduation and a 
right to win scholarships and honors, 
practically on an equal footing with men, 
and a large number of Australian women 
are now taking university degrees. Many 
are entering the medical profession. 

The trained nurse has now become a 
recognized institution, and a considerable 
number of women are finding a useful 
and remunerative occupation as trained 
nurses. It is now becoming common for 
small districts to subscribe to maintain a 
nurse whose services are devoted to the 
help of the poor of the locality. 

The Wesleyan Methodists of Western 
Australia have established an order of 
"Sisters of the People." These are 
chiefly trained nurses, and are exceed- 
ingly useful and popular. 

J. C. KiRBT. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

^9,";^^j'^igl^ts Readings and Recitations, in 
^Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
TT;^t^"^'A^"^^ Stone Blackwell, and 
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For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful Inch to gain, 
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BRECKINEIDGE AGAIN. 

When the women of Kentucky, after 
months of arduous effort, succeeded 
in defeating the notorious Col. W. C. P. 
Breckinridge by the narrowest possible 
majority, it was claimed by some op- 
ponents of equal sulirage as a signal 
proof that women did not need to vote, 
since they could accomplish everything 
needful by their indirect influence. iSTow 
the despatches say: 

News comes from Lexington, Ky., that 
Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge is canvassing 
his district again to run for Congress this 
year, and the old movement of the women 
in the district is being reorganized. They 
will oppose the colonel as they opposed 
him two years ago. Then the race for 
the nomination between Breckinridge and 
Owens was close. N"ow the friends of 
Kentucky's silver-tongued orator ex- 
press the fullest confidence in his success. 
He has been practising law quietly for the 
last two years, and seems to have worked 
off his memory of the suit that caused 
Owens to beat him. 

The women of Kentucky, by months of 
hard labor, defeated Breckinridge — a 
thing which they could have done in halt 
an hour by their own ballots, if they had 
possessed the suffrage, — and now they have 
their work all to do over again, with very 
indifferent prospects of success. — Woman's 
Journal. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Woman/ s 
Journal, 3 Park Street, up-stairs one 
flight, on Tuesday, April 14, at 3 P. M. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will lecture on 
"Margaret Fuller and Her Influence." 
Mrs. Cheney enjoyed unusual advantages 
in her acquaintance with Margaret Fuller, 
was one of her pupils, attended her series 
of remarkable conversations, and was 
much impressed with the personality of 
this great woman. No one can interpret 
Margaret Fuller to the women of to-day 
more clearly than Mrs. Cheney. 

Music or recitations will precede the 
lecture, and at the close, tea, cocoa and 
light refreshments will be served. All 
members of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
will be admitted on their membership 
tickets, and others by the payment of ten 
cents at the door. 

Maby a. Liveemobb, Pres. 
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Mks. Emma Smith De Voe began her 
work for equal suffrage in South Dakota. 
Her hospitable home at Huron was head- 
quarters for the leaders during the suf- 
frage campaign in South Dakota, in which 
men of foreign birth, whom the United 
States had invited to come hither and had 
welcomed with the same gifts and protec- 
tion that it gave its own sons, defeated 
the wishes of its own sons as expressed by 
their votes. Mrs. De Voe aided greatly 
in raising funds to carry on the campaign. 
After her removal to Harvey, 111., through 
the recommendation of Mrs. Catt, in 
December, 1891, she was engaged for three 
months in the spring and summer of 1892 
to- work in Iowa, doing grand work for the 
suffrage cause. She raised a good deal 
more money in collections than paid her 
salary, and she obtained pledges for hun- 
dreds of dollars that were promptly paid. 
The repetition of these results in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, and again 
in Iowa, has been remarkable, considering 



the stringency- of the times during these 
late years. Her strict adherence to mak- 
ing equal suffrage her plea, first, last, 
and all the time, avoiding partisanship on 
any other subject; the atmosphere of 
good feeling engendered by her bright 
nature, which is governed by the idea that 
love should be the power used to lead to 
the right; the suffrage songs composed 
by her husband, which she sang so accept- 
ably; and her cheerful acceptance of hos- 
pitality in the spirit with which it was 
given, all tended to make success. The 
results of her labor in the Legislature of 
North Dakota, now being materialized, 
the suffrage sentiment she awakened in 
Montana, the State organizations she 
effected in Idaho and Nevada, all prove 
her dauntless courage and keen executive 
ability, thrown, as she often was, upon 
her own resources and judgment in carry- 
ing on the work. She is now again in 
Wisconsin, called by the earnest petition 
of suffrage workers there. c. h. f. 
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THE SECOND TIME. 

BIT SAP,AH K. BOLTOK. 

The Hon. John Crawford had become 
a promioent man in his community. He 
had begun life in poverty, had learned 
economy early, and fortunately had mar- 
ried a girl with tastes and habits similar 
to his own. Both desired to rise in the 
world, and she, forgetting herself, bent all 
her energies toward his progress and suc- 
cess. She did her own housework for 
years, made her own clothes and those of 
her children, and in every way saved that 
John might be rich and influential. Her 
history was like that of thousands of other 
ISTew England women — she wore herself 
out for her family. She never had time 
for social life, and not a very great amount 
of time for reading, though she kept up 
as well as possible with the thought of the 
day; but her one aim was to have her hus- 
band honored. 

John Crawford was a good husband, 
though not always considerate. He 
thought nobody quite so good and helpful 
as Betsey; nobody cooked so well, nobody 
was more saving, and he was proud to rise 
by her help. He failed sometimes to con- 
sider how large a matter that help had 
t)een in his life. If he had been asked who 
made his money, he would have replied, 
, without hesitation, "I made it." That 
Betsey was entitled to half, or even a 
third, would never have occurred to him. 
He provided for her and the children all 
they seemed to need. He was the head of 
the family, and that headship had made 
him somewhat selfish and domineering. 

As the children grew older, and Mrs. 
Crawford looked out into the future and 
realized the possibility of leaving the 
world before her husband, she thought 
much of their condition under a changed 
home. Mr. Crawford would marry again, 
probably, and her children might have 
little or none of the property which they 
together had straggled to earn. 

One evening she said, as they sat before 
the open fire, the children having gone to 
bed: "John, it seems to me things are 
unequal in the world. You and I have 
worked hard, and I have been proud to 
have you succeed. "We both love the chil- 
dren, and want everytliing done for them. 
"What if I should die, and you should 
marry again and have other children?" 

"Why, Betsey, you don't think I could 
forget our own precious children? ^STo 
second wife could or would influence me 
against my children. You and I have 
worked together, and I should feel dis- 
honorable to leave them helpless, and 
care for others. You must think me 
a villain." 

"Oh no, John; but I have seen cases 
like that. Only the other day the Rev. 
Cornelius Jones married a young wife, 
and gave her all his property, leaving 
nothing to his thi-ee daughters. JTow, if a 
minister would do that, what should we 
expect of others ? " 

"There must have been peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He could not have been in 
his right mind." 

"You know, John, if you were to die, 
I should receive a third of what I have 
helped you earn, and the rest would go 
to the children; while if I were to die. 



nothing would go to the children. I 
should like to have, at least, the third 
which the law considers mine, go to them 
at my death, as it does in some countries 
of the Old World, where a man cannot 
marry a second time till he has settled a 
portion on his first children." 

"But that would be a great inconve- 
nience," replied Mr. Crawford. "A man 
has money in business, and to take out a 
third if his wife dies might sadly embar- 
rass him. Or even the use of a third, 
set apart for them, might cripple him." 

"Better that there be a little inconve- 
nience than a wrong done to children," 
said Mrs. Crawford. ''The husband may 
lose every cent of what the -wife has 
struggled and saved all her life to help 
him accumulate. Marriage is a partner- 
ship, and, like other partnerships, must 
suffer some change, and inconvenience it 
may be, if one of the partners dies. 
There must necessarily be a new adjust- 
ment of interests." 

"But the law allows you to make a 
will and give away your property, my 
dear, just as it does me." 

"Yes, what I have inherited before or 
since my marriage; but I have inherited 
none, and you have not. We have made 
ours together, and you have often said 
that you owe as much to my skill and 
economy as to your foresight and abil- 
ity." 

"And so I do, it is true; but the law 
makes no provision about our common 
property." 

"But make it yourself, then, John, if 
the law does not. Make a will so that, in 
case of my death, my two daughters shall 
have at least a third of all you are worth 
at that time, or, if you prefer, put a third 
— I might feel that it ought to be half — in 
my name, or perhaps the home, and let 
that go to our daughters." 

"But if I put the home in your name, 
so that in case of losses something would 
be saved from creditoi-s, I should -want it 
willed back to me at your death, so that I 
could still have a home and do as I liked 
with it." 

"And then nothing would go to the 
children at my death? That is not fair, 
John, and I have worked too hard and 
long to be willing." 

"Well, Betsey, you can trust me to do 
the right thing. I will think it over," 
and he kissed her as they closed the not 
altogether satisfactory conversation. 

As was to be expected, Betsey Crawford 
broke down from the wear and tear of 
life, and died, leaving her two daughters 
to the care of a fond and not ungenerous 
father. The loss was a great one to John 
Cra-wford. She had been his competent 
adviser, with tact and good sense to keep 
matters right. She had guided more than 
he ever suspected. He mourned her sin- 
cerely, as did her two devoted daughters. 

He was lonely, and in time married 
again, a woman considerably younger than 
himself, a member of the same church, an 
ambitious and not over-scrupulous woman. 
When her son was born she became de- 
sirous that every advantage should be 
placed before him, that he might attain 
to wealth and honor. She convinced Mr, 
Crawford, in a thousand nameless ways, 
that the boy would need most of the 
property for business, to marry well, and 



to carry down the family name. The girls 
would doubtless marry and be well pro- 
vided for by their husbands. She talked 
with Mr. Crawford about the uncertainty 
of life, and, with tact, urged that other 
things besides a spiritual preparation for 
death were necessary. A man should I 
think of the younger members of his ! 
family, who would be left comparatively I 
helpless. \ 
People said that the strong-willed John ■ 
Crawford had become very much under the i 
sway of his younger wife; that he had i 
grown less dominant, more appreciative,- i 
and more thoughtful of her needs and 1 
wishes. He idolized his son, but ho seemed ! 
no dearer than the daughters of Betsey. i 
He was a more expensive child, for he | 
needed all sorts of playthings, the best i 
schooling, the best clothes, and a' some- j 
what large amount of spending money. I 
It was evident that John Crawford, Jr,, ! 
would require more money than his half- i 
sisters. 

In course of tirne, Mr, Crawford, having | 
served a term in Congress, through good i 
ability and the discreet use of money in ! 
oi-ganizing his forces, and ha-ring done j 
well for his constituencj', followed Betsey > 
to the other world. To the surprise of all, j 
save the second Mx-s. Crawford, the prop- \ 
erty was left to her and her son, with the 
merest remembrance to the unmarried | 
daughters of hard-working Betsey Craw- | 
ford. " ; 

"I wouldn't have thought it," said a i 
prominent lady in the church, "Why, | 
John Crawford was a deacon, and pro- i 
fessed to live according to right and jus- \ 
tice! There must have been undue in- 1 
fluence. His first wife worked like a slave j 
to help earn that money, I never sup- \ 
posed a man would be unfair to his | 
children," ! 

"You never can tell what folks will do," ) 
said another church-member, "Youth 
and tact are great forces in the world. 
John Crawford never meant to be unjust, 
but he couldn't help it. A third of that 
property ought to have gone to those 
daughters. Why didn't his wife make 
him fix it before she died?'' 

"Maybe she tried, who knows?" said j 
the person addressed. "If the law didn't 
make him do his duty, how could you ex- 
pect his conscience to do it ? We need 
some new laws about the property which . 
men and women earn together." 

Mr. Crawford's injustice resulted in the 
early death of one daughter, and left bit- 
ter memories of her father in the heart of 
the other,— A'", l'. Independent. 



MISS -WILLASD'S ROUTE. 

After four months of successful work 
in the South, iliss Willard and Miss Gor- 
.don came north by the way of St. Louis, 
where they were given an enthusiastic 
reception. On Sunday afternoon, March 
22, Miss Willard spoke to an immense 
audience in Union M. E. Church, and Miss 
Gordon addressed one thousand children 
in the Sunday school room at the same 
hour. The following week was given to 
conferences at headquarters in Chicago. 
Then the travellers turned eastward, and 
on the afternoon of April 1 Miss Willard 
spoke in Buffalo, N. Y. Her plans then 
contemplated eleven meetings in the next 
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twenty-one days. Miss Willaid said: ""We 
shall sail on the steamship Paris on April 
22. And when I sail I shall have been in 
fifty towns in twenty-two States, since I 
left England last September." 



LTTCT STONE. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

The opponents of great moral reforms 
or of scientific or theological theories 
usually have a "sifted sediment of a 
residuum" of fact or truth upon which 
to base their statements and arguments. 
But Miss Hamlen, of the Boston Pilot, 
has not even this underlying her astonish- 
ing criticism upon Lucy Stone. 

The one fact perfectly well known to all 
persons who were acquainted with her as 
a public speaker, is that, from her first 
appearance on the platform to the close 
of her earthly life, her words, tones, man- 
ner, action, while firm, strong and digni- 
fied, were always gentle, sweet and win- 
ning. Miss Hamlen made a very great 
blunder when she selected Lucy Stone for 
an instance of sharpness, arrogance and 
rudeness. The portrayal is so exactly 
antipodal to the facts that it must be 
amusing to readers who were not her 
personal friends. 

Of course, no denial of such a charge is 
needed by any one who had the privilege 
of knowing our sweet and eloquent orator. 
Tet, because it is pleasant- to do so, I 
wish to say that, knowing her well from 
her first public appearance, I delight in 
my memories of her beautiful spirit, never- 
failing gentleness, even under coarse op- 
position or abuse from pulpit or press. 
Her record is made and will take care of 
itself. Maby Gbew. 



WOMEN IN THE BLACK BELT. 

"A woman she make de men treat her 
just as she like; if she treat herself right, 
de men dey gwine treat her right." 

These words, spoken by one of the 
women at the recent Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference, seemed a good motto for the 
women's meeting. The speaker was a 
strong, vigorous woman of considerable 
influence in the countryside. They had 
been discussing the men's treatment of 
women in their part of the world, and 
testimonies were pretty conflicting. When 
this woman went on, she was loudly 
cheered: 

"I'se thirty-six years old, and I'se 
nebber been treated anything but a lady. 
I been married twenty year, an' got nine 
children. My husband nebber slap me, 
an' I nebber once call him liar!" 

That is surely a fine record. The men 
were rather quiet on the subject, though 
one muttered, "It's more bad'n it's good." 

One sister who had had large experi^ 
ence, being the third wife of a third hus- 
band, was asked for her opinion, but she 
cautiously replied, "I don't meddle wid 
nobody's business but my own." 

It seems, however, that the men are 
quite willing their wives should help them 
out of debt by independent raising of 
poultry, hogs, and vegetables, or doing a 
little sewing or pressing. 

A great elfort is being made to start 
Mothers' Meetings in the various com- 
munities, which shall be for the women 



what the Farmers' Conferences are for the 
men. So far, they are most successful, 
for the mothers and daughters are eager 
to learn, and to get ahead in the world. 
In many instances, graduates from Tus- 
'legee have started this work, and have 
been teachers and fellow-workers, showing 
by personal example how to make the 
most of little, how to live hygienically, 
and how to be saving of time as well as 
money. 

On one occasion, a young woman started 
a Farmers' Conference in the district 
where she taught. The men were much 
interested at first, but when the club was 
well organized, they began to question 
the dignity of having a woman at the head. 
She obligingly withdrew, and left them to 
their own devices. Triumphant but indo- 
lent, they carried it on for a while, and 
then the conference ignominiously dwin- 
dled away. 

Delegates from the various Mothers' 
Meetings met together at the Tuskegee 
Conference, and held a meeting of their 
own. 

The country women spoke with remark- 
able vigor and earnestness. Some of them 
betrayed originality, as the one who gave 
these reasons for doing away with the 
one-room cabin: "I'se a widow, 'n I had 
two children, an' John Owens he had five. 
I married him, and that make seven. He 
had on'y one room in the cabin, an' I tole 
him he got to have more, an' he got more. 
I have one room specially for cooking, 
'cose I don't propose to have everybody 
see what I cooks. If your com'p'ny see 
you got more in the kettle, they jest goin' 
to set there till you put it all on 'e table. 
I ain't goin' let them eat it all up, I 
goin' to put some on 'e shelf for my hus- 
band and chill uu." 

Another woman said: "I tell my hus- 
ban' if he don' build me 'nother room I 
ain' gwine wash his clothes, an' I ain' 
gwine cook him no dinner." 

In every way they showed their eager- 
ness for betterment, and the real progress 
they are making. It is the women who 
support and uphold the teachers and 
ministers. — Mabel Say Barrows in Wo- 
man's Journal. 



WOMEN IN THE CHUEOHES. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore occupied the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church at 
Watertown, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
March 20, and preached a strong sermon, 
"The Battle of Life." She took her text 
from I. Timothy 1 : 18. « 

On the evening of the same day, Kev. 
Anna H. Shaw preached in the California 
Street Methodist Church of San Francisco. 
A large congregation listened to her 
elaboration of the text: "Watch ye; stand 
fast in the faith; quit you like men; be 
strong." 

Mrs. Maggie N. Van Cott has just closed 
a series of revival meetings in the Ada 
Street M. E. Church of Chicago, 111. The 
services on one evening included a fitting 
observance of her sixty-fifth birthday. 
Eev. James W. Lee, the pastor of the 
church, said on that occasion: "Mrs. Van 
Cott is the most noted evangelist in the 
Methodist denomination to-day. For thirty 
years she has been preaching the gospel. 



and it is estimated that more than 70,000 
people have been converted through her." 
And yet, if Mrs. Van Cott should be 
elected a lay delegate to the General 
Conference whicli meets next month, she 
would not be admitted, because she is a 
woman. 

Miss Eleanor E. Edwards, of Boston, has 
been holding evangelistic services in 
several Maine towns during the past win- 
ter. Miss Edwards is a member of the 
Harvard Street Baptist Church, Boston; 
has taken training at the Moody training 
school, Xorthfield, Mass., also at the 
Baptist training school, Chicago, and at 
Dr. Simmons' school in New York. The 
Portland (Me.) Zion's Advocate says of 
her: "By training, education and consecra- 
tion she is well equipped for the work. 
She is a Baptist as well as a thorough 
student of the Bible." 

At the TJniversalist church of Warren, 
Mass., Miss Isabella S. Macduff, a student 
from Tufts College, spoke on Sunday 
morning, March 29, upon "Eenunciation," 
from the text, "Let him take up his cross 
daily." 

Ten of the forty-one students in the 
Divinity School of Tufts College are 
women. 

The Ohio Senate countenanced women 
as ministers by having Eev. Lottie D. 
Crossley act as Chaplain, on March 18. 

Mrs. L. D. Cochran will supply the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church in Bar 
Harbor, Me., for three months, while the 
pastor, her husband, supplies the Unita- 
rian church in Perry, 111. In July, she 
will join Mr. Cochran for a visit to their, 
former home in Michigan. It is safe to 
say that this husband and wife will not 
find each other dull, with all subjects in 
common worn threadbare, when they take 
their summer vacation. F. ii. a.. 



LUCY STONE'S POKTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash : or 
(2) as a premium for three 'new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



ABMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blaokwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price S1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Column. A second edition is 
already in press, though the first has only 
been out a fortnight. 



Miss Maeion Colgate, of Eoseville, 
jST. J., index clerk in the County Eegister's 
office, qualified as a Commissioner of Deeds 
a few days ago. 
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Mes. Emma De Vob, whose picture we 
publish this weelc, is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the national organizers. 

Under the act providing for the election 
of district drainage commissioners in Illi- 
nois, women are empowered to vote. 

Of the 225 persons who waded through 
the mud to vote at the city primaries at 
Peabody, Kan., a considerable number 
were women. Twelve hundred women 
have registered in Kansas City. 

The W. C. T. U. State Convention of 
Florida, at its recent annual meeting, voted 
to take up the Department of Franchise, 
and Mrs. Lillian S. Wells was chosen as 
superintendent. 

The Kussian Government has assigned 
an annual grant of. about $48,000 to the 
Medical School for Women in St. Peters- 
burg. The city undertakes to provide 
$11,500, and private munificence has 
raised an endowment fund of nearly 
$200,000. 

The International Order of the King's 
Daughters and Sons was founded by ten 
women in New York City, Jan. 13, 1886. 
The oldest member lives in Brooklyn, 
N. T., and is 102 years old; the youngest 
member was made such the day she was 
born. This society celebrated its tenth 
birthday in New York, April 9. 

The women of Spring Hill, Kansas, a 
town of 900 inhabitants, have nominated 
a straight women's ticket, as follows: 
For mayor, Mrs. Louise Holdrien ; council- 
men, Mrs. Addie Snyder, Mrs. Laura Uut- 
ter, Mrs. Mattie Eobinson, Mrs. iST. Dillon, 
and Mrs. Dora Kuey; police judge, Mrs. 
Laura Anderson. 

Mks. Heney Whitney and Miss Maey 
A. J. M'Intibe lately read papers against 
woman suffrage before the Woman's Club 
of Winchester, Mass. Several conversions 
to suffrage are reported in consequence. 
Kext to hearing a good paper in favor of 
woman suffrage, the best thing for any 
woman's club is to listen to papers on the 
other side. 

Most of the Methodist Conferences are 
voting by heavy majoi-ities in favor of the 
admission of women as lay delegates to 
the General Conference. Bishop Tinceut 
and Dr. Buckley are fighting the inevitable. 
The battle royal will take place at the 
General Conference in May, and all the 
prospects are that it will be decided in 
favor of the women. 

Babebtt Beowxijtg, son of Eobert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, has just been 
thanked by the municipality of Venice for 
the liberality and splendor of his hospi- 
tality. He lately lent his magnificent 
palace, Eezzonioo, for charitable purposes, 
to a society composed of the noblest 
Italian women of Venice. The ffite held 
in it was of unusual magnificence, and 
netted $3,400. 

Miss Lauba Clay, of Lexington, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation, was recently interviewed in 
regard to woman suffrage by a corre- 
spondent of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. A picture of Miss Clay was printed 
with the report of the interview. Both 
interview and picture are reprinted in the 
Sunny South of. Atlanta. The Southern 
press recognizes that woman suffrage is a 
growing question. 



STRANDED ! 

One of the strongest practical reasons 
for extending suffrage to women is in 
order to make mental and physical activity 
fashionable. In "society," so-called, to- 
day, women are respected not as workers 
but as idlers, not as bees but as butter- 
flies. The result is a class of women no 
longer young or beautiful, usually the 
daughters of rich parents, who have grown 
up without objects or occupations. They 
live lazy lives, a weariness to themselves 
and a torment to their relatives. Often 
they become morbid and hysterical, and 
fancy themselves the victims of heart 
disease or nervous prostration. If phy- 
sicians and trained nurses should divulge 
professional experiences, the number of 
sucli victims of perverted "femininity" 
would startle the community. 

We very properly deplore the hard lives 
and meagre pay of shop-girls and factory 
operatives. But, bad as their condition 
often is, it is infinitely preferable to the 
lazy, trifling, selfish, exacting lives of 
women who are not forced to earn their 
daily bread, and who are not occupied 
with household or family cares. Such 
women brood over real or imaginary ail- 
ments. Without aims or interests, they 
are like stx'anded ships, unable to sail the 
sea of honorable activity. Such women 
are always and everywhere in sympathy 
with the remonstrants, and would be bene- 
fited by being enrolled and set to work 
as such. Of course their male relatives are 
usually enthusiastic supporters of the 
Man Suffrage Association. 

Heney B. Blackwell. 



ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK. 

Miss Clara Barton telegraphs that all 
obstacles in the way of distributing relief 
have been removed, but funds are running 
low, and the need is urgent. 

Mr. Hagop Bogigian, of the Armenian 
Relief Committee in Boston, publishes in 
the Herald the following letter just re- 
ceived from a man to whom §100 had 
been sent, to be used in feeding widows 
and orphans: 

One morning, having bought thirty 
loaves of bread, I started to go to a ruined 
village three miles distant, where I had 
heard that there was terrible suffering. 
I put the loai'es in a bag made of pieces 
of straw matting saved from the ruined 
houses. I took the bag on mv back and 
started to walk to my destination. On mv 
way I noticed a woman and child almos't 
naked, a short distance from the road. I 
went to them, and found the woman 
dead of starvation, and the child, not 
more than fifteen or eighteen months old 
crying, and crawling over the dead body 
of her mother, trying to get some nourish- 
ment. I saw that I could not do anythincr 
for the mother, so I took the child in my 
arms and walked to the village. I canno't 
tell you who cried the most, I or the 
child. 

As soon as I reached the village I found 
a halt-starved woman and gave her a loaf 
of bread, and asked her to .take care of the 
child until I had distributed the bread 
I went around the place and found a oreat 
many who had not tasted bread for davs 
It was touching to see the unselfishness 
of the people. As soon as one got a loaf 
of bread from me she immediately turned 
about to share it with some otlier I hnd 
soon distributed the bread, and promised 
them to go the next day also.^ I i^ook 



four women with me, and we went to 
bury the dead mother of the child. We 
had" nothing to dig a grave with, but used 
our hands and sharp stones. We buried 
the poor woman in the presence of her 
child. 

Contributions for the Red Cross Relief 
Fund, to be distributed by Miss Barton 
and her aids, may be sent to Bpoto 
Bros. & Co., 50 State Street, Boston; or 
money may be sent to the treasurer of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, Mr. 
F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
to be distributed by the missionaries. 



THE STATE ORGANIZER. 

Mrs. Mary Clai-ke Smith, organizer for 
the State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and 
will be glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 



Mks. Floeence Howe Hall will lec- 
ture at Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., 
on April IT, 18, 24 and 25. She is open 
to lecture engagements in Massachusetts 
for the intervening days, or for April 27. 
Mrs. Hall is a most entertaining speaker, 
and has a new lecture on "The Eternal 
Womanly," besides many on literary sub- 
jects. Her address is 910 Madison Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

From Richmond, Ta., comes the an- 
nouncement that no woman can hold 
public office in Virginia, no matter how 
unimportant the position. Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction JohnE. Massej- 
has just decided in the case of Mrs. 
Fanny Bagby, recently appointed a school 
trustee of West Point, that she cannot 
hold that office. Gov. O'Ferrall and Atty.- 
6en. Scott, members of the State Board of 
Education, fully concur. Their opinion is 
based entirely upon articles of the con- 
stitution, which provide that any person 
shall be eligible to any State, municipal or 
county office who is entitled to vote. As 
women have not suffrage in Virginia, Supt. 
Massey rules that no member of thatsei 
is eligible to a place as school trustee, 
and consequently to any other public 
office. 

Mes. Ellbjt M. Bolles is receiving 
high praise for her lecture on "Anna Ella 
Carroll, the great unrecognized member of 
Lincoln's cabinet." Mrs. Lillie B. C. 
Wyman calls this lecture "an admirable 
presentation of a remarkable personality 
and a unique case." Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace says: "Mrs. Bolles' lecture should 
be widely heard, that justice to Miss Car- 
roll's memory may be promoted." Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt says the lecture is 
"intensely interesting from beginning to 
end." Mrs. C. C. Hussey writes that 
when Mrs. Bolles gave it before the Wom- 
en's Club of Orange, N. J., "a great deal 
of interest was expressed, and a commit- 
tee was formed to consider what might 
be done in the form of a testimonial." 
Mrs. Bolles has lectures also on "A Crime 
Against the Republic," "The Practical 
Results of Woman Suffrage," and "Why. 
Women are Needed in the Practice of the- 
Law." Her address is 405 Pine Street,. 
Providence, R. I. 
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HONOK TO THE METHODISTS. 

The question of the admission of women 
as lay delegates to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been practically settled in the affirmative. 
A letter received by Kev. C. W. Smith, 
editor of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 
from Eev. D. S. Monroe, of Altoona, Sec- 
retary of the General Conference, says 
that the constitutional amendment ad- 
mitting women has already received more 
than the requisite three-fourths vote of 
those present and voting in anntial con- 
ferences. 

Ten of the 120 annual conferences have 
not yet voted, but however they may vote 
it cannot change the result. The vote to 
date is 6,937 in favor of the women, and 
2,187 against. This gives the required 
majority, with 375 votes to spare. 

The honorable action thus taken by the 
largest religious denomination in the 
United States will be followed, sooner or 
later, by all the others that still hold back. 

Whether in church or State, the time 
and energy spent in opposing equal rights 
for women are wasted in lighting the 
inevitable. Dr. Buckley and Bishop Vin- 
cent may now ponder the prophetic words 
read at the last ISTational Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Washington, concerning 
equality of opportunity for women : 

"You who deny it stand in history's pages 
Withholding justice. Pitiless and plain 
Your record stands down all the brightening 
ages: 

You fought with Progress— and you 
fought in vain !" 



KANSAS WOMEN OFriCERS. 

The despatches from Kansas bring news 
of the election of several city governments 
of women. A telegram, dated April 14, 
says : 

Every municipal office in the city of 
Gaylord was yesterday turned over to 
women. Mrs. Antoinette Haskell was 
inaugurated mayor. Mrs. Martha John- 
son, Mrs. Luella Aberorombie, Mrs. Emma 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary White, and Mrs. 
Nancy Wright members of the City Coun- 
cil, and Mrs. Mary Foote police judge. 
Miss Florence Headly was appointed city 
clerk, and Mrs. M. J. Kline city marshal. 

This is Mrs. Haskell's second term as 
mayor. Her administration has been eco- 
nomical and business-like, her success 
having induced the voters to turn the 
entire business of the city over to women. 
The mayor is a Democrat, while the mem- 



bers of the council are equally divided 
between Republicans and Populists. 

At every election in Kansas for the last 
nine years, a few cities have elected city 
governments of women, and no disasters 
have followed; but some of the Eastern 
papers cannot get used to it. Tliey an- 
nounce each fresh instance with fresh 
horror, and indulge in mournful predic- 
tions as to unfed husbands and neglected 
babies. Meanwhile, Kansas men continue 
to vote for women when they see fit. They 
have a privilege still denied to Massachu- 
setts men — that of voting for whatever 
person they prefer, man or woman. 

The great majority of Kansas cities are 
still officered chiefly by men, and bid fair 
to continue so. But those that are 
officered by women seem to be just as well 
off. The Kansas husband whose wife is 
elected mayor is probably as much in- 
flated with pride over it as the New 
York or Massachusetts husband whose 
wife is elected president of a woman's 
club. 

At all events, the Kansas Legislature is 
elected entirely by men, and since it has 
never made any move to repeal the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage law, it would seem 
that the majority of Kansas husbands are 
well satisfied with their condition. — 
Woman^s Journal. 



IT IS "WORLD WIDE. 



The Boston Herald says: 

It is the opinion of well-informed peo- 
ple in California that the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of thp,t State 
granting woman suffrage will be adopted 
in the coming election. If thjs proves to 
be the case, the far West will have once 
more asserted its claim to a monopoly of 
this movement. 

The Herald forgets that women already 
have partial suifrage in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and Kentucky, 
to say nothing of all the "down east" 
provinces of Canada. 

The woman suifrage movement is con- 
fined to no section. When Columbus 
landed at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
his followers suggested that he had per- 
haps discovered another island. But 
Columbus looked at the size of the stream 
and answered, "This great river must 
drain the waters of a continent." The 
great "stream of tendency" now setting 
in the direction of equal rights for women 
is not confined even to one continent, but 
is as strong in Australia and New Zealand 
as in any part of America. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



Twenty-five women in Chicago are prac- 
tising lawyers, and fifteen more will soon 
be admitted to tlie bar. 



Three cheers for the Methodists ! 

Chicago now contains sixteen Mothers' 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. 

Mes. Elizabeth Cady Stantou has 
been ill for several days with a severe 
attack of bronchitis. She is now a good 
deal better, but her physician has given 
instructions that she be allowed to see no 
visitors for the present. 

Mes. Julia Waed Howe makes an 
eloquent appeal to the women of America 
in behalf of their sisters in Armenia 
which should be heeded. Dr. Grace 
Kimball's graphic account of the relief 
work in Van, published in another column, 
will help to give a "realizing sense" of 
the situation. 

Mme. Keeschbaujiee, who has been 
appointed to the chair of ophthalmology 
in a medical college for women at St. 
Petersburg, is the first woman professor 
in Russia. She is a Russian by birth, but 
she married an Austrian physician, with 
whom she founded an eye infirmary at 
Salzburg in 1875. Since then she has 
been engaged in conducting this institute. 
She studied chiefly in Switzerland. 

There is no end to the humorous incon- 
sistencies of the remonstrants against 
equal rights for women. Dr. Parkhurst 
thinks a young woman would lose her 
womanliness by coeducation, and would 
be utterly ruined by the "publicity" of 
casting a ballot; but he sees nothing in^ 
compatible with delicacy in having an 
enormous portrait of his wife's face 
paraded in all the newspapers in connec- 
tion with the advertisement of a patent 
medicine! — ■ Woman's Journal. 

A Jewess named Caroline Levy, now in 
the Bethnal Green Infirmary, proves in a 
curious way that =he is 110 years old. She 
was born in 1788, and since 1848 has 
drawn a pension from Baroness Roths- 
child's Aged Widows' Charity Eund, 
which is strictly confined to widows over 
60 years of age. Before granting pensions, 
the trustees make careful investigation as 
to the age of the applicants, and on their 
books it is shown tiiat Mrs. Levy proved 
to their satisfaction that she was 62 years 
old 43 years ago. — Boston Advertiser. 

Mes. Alexander H. Kaysee, of St. 
Louis, has been appointed captain-general 
of the National Guards of Missouri . by 
Governor Stone. During the encampment 
last year, Mrs. Kayser was sponsor for 
the Kansas Zouaves, and with her maids of 
honor: — her sisters. Misses Fannie and Ma- 
mie Cabanne, and Miss Adele Hart — accom,- 
panied the Zouaves to the field. Governor 
Stone promised to give Mrs. Kayser a com- 
mission. He will present her with a sword 
and epaulettes. This is unusual in the. 
United States, but in Europe princesess 
and duchesses are often the honorary 
officers of picked regiments. 
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MRS. HOWE APPEALS FOR ARMENIA. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lias issued the 
following appeal to the women of America 
in behalf of the women of Armenia: 

Twenty-six years ago, in the distress of 
the Franco-Prussian war, I felt prompted 
to write and publish an appeal to the 
women of all nations in behalf of peace. 
The thought had suddenly come to me 
that women, to whose keeping the first 
saoredness of human life is entrusted, 
should stand not only as the earliest, but 
as the perpetual guardians of that life, 
whose dearness of purchase they alone 
know. Under their beneficent rule, man, 
at once an animal and a reasoning being, 
should be trained to take his stand upon 
divine reason, and not upon animal im- 
pulse and passion. If tiie true motherhood 
could uphold the true brotherhood, we 
shbuld soon attain the mild and discrimi- 
nating rule wliich sets dignity in the place 
of violence, and sways multitudes with a 
rod of lilies, the blossoming of divine 
charity. 

I find myself moved, in these days, to 
lift up my voice as I did in the time just 
mentioned, but witli a more importunate 
agony. I then deplored scenes of violence 
and bloodshed recently terminated. I am 
possessed now not only with horrors that 
are past, but with the vision of their dread 
renewal and continuance. The spectacle 
that I behold is one which outvies the 
ghastly actions of the Indian mutiny. I 
see an intelligent Christian nation, of 
time-honored renown, which European 
diplomacy has delivered, unarmed and de- 
fenceless, into the hands of a race whose 
barbarism has disgraced too long the 
civilization of Europe. Tlie jealousies of 
religious sects forbade their interference 
when these savage men slew the last 
representatives of the Csesars, and planted 
the crescent, bathed in blood, where the 
blessed cross had stood. Tlie jealousies 
of the political world now forbid its na- 
tions to lift a finger in defence of this 
helpless race, massacred in the sight of all 
Europe, its women dishonored and sold 
into brutal and unholy slavery, its little 
ones tossed upon Turkish bayonets, its 
fathers hunted like wild beasts and 
butchered like sheep, its homes plundered 
and laid in ashes. 

For more than a year this dreadful 
drama of slaughter and infamy has been 
going on, and no one in all Europe has 
dared to say that it must cease. There is, 
then, no such thing as human brotherhood? 
"Whole nations of men, with arms and 
money at command, will see humanity 
outraged for months in the persons of 
these poor victims, and will take their 
ease as if no such thing were happening. 
This conduct almost shames the mothers 
of men. Packs of brute beasts will show 
more chivalry to their kind than the men 
of Europe are showing to their Armenian 
brethren. 

Another point of view. This ferocious 
attack aims, as far as may be dared, at 
the extinction of Christianity. If those 
Armenians will embrace the Moslem faith, 
they may keep all that the robber and 
assassin have left them of what supports 
life. Christendom enjoys its dinners, 
smokes its cigars, shrugs its shoulders, 
while its domain is being conquered piece- 
meal, under every accompaniment of in- 
famous oppression and violence. Love of 
life is strong in human beings, and some 
faint-hearted men will, no doubt, yield to 
fate, and embrace this most hateful alter- 
native. Is there not in all Europe a sword 
that will clash against this scimitar? Is 
there not the bold heart of a man who 
will bear the banner of the cross into the 
midst of that scene of horrors, and sound 
a trumpet call which shall be to the per- 
Xietrators of these deeds of darkness the 
signal of their day of judgment? Are we 



content to give up, with our human 
brotherhood, the pledge and symbol of 
our faith? Can it be that there is no Chris- 
tendom more? Only sects, denomina- 
tion, churches? 

Europe, beware! The Turk once stood 
before the gates of Vienna. John Sobi- 
eski drove him back for you. There is no 
Poland now; you have allowed the coun- 
try of that hero to be blotted from the 
muster-roll of nations. And now, with 
riper knowledge, with longer and later 
experience, you will allow Armenia, Chris- 
tian Armenia, to become a name of the 
past, while her plunder enriches many a 
savage horde, while her women fill the 
Turkish harems, and her men must ab- 
jure the Christ who died for them, or 
yield their lives in torture and infamy. 

While I was musing upon this most 
painful theme, friends came to me with a 
work which could not be disregarded. 
This was a prayer that I should appeal to 
the women of America in behalf of the 
Armenian mothers and daughters, whose 
lives are rendered intolerable by constant 
exposure to every privation, and to dis- 
honor more to be dreaded than death. In 
my thoughts I had been appealing to the 
chivalry, to the manhood of Christendom 
for aid; but the call was now: "For God's 
sake, appeal to the women of America in 
behalf of their defenceless and suffering 
sisters. Numbers of them are already 
seeking death as a refuge from the horrors 
that surround them, and the unspeakable 
fate that threatens them." 

My visitors further said: 

"Our arrangements for forwarding sup- 
plies are perfected. No interference of 
Turkish officials in their distribution is 
now to be dreaded. Miss Barton and the 
faithful missionaries are at their, posts. 
But the treasury of relief is empty. Our 
funds are exhausted." 

Therefore, dear sistei-s, women in fam- 
ilies and women in clubs, I turn most 
earnestly to you. Organize one more 
efllort to save the Christian women of 
Armenia, threatened not only with starva- 
tion, but with the loss of their very wo- 
manhood. Remember that, seventy years 
ago, the succor sent to Greece from Amer- 
ica enabled the struggling Greeks to hold 
out until the moment arrived in wliich 
western Europe could not withhold its 
aid. Let us make every effort to enable 
these unfortunates to keep body and soul 
together until the moment, too long de- 
layed, when'Cliristendom, for very shame's 
sake, must make their cause its own. 

Julia Wakd Howe. 

N. B. — Funds should be sent to Brown 
Bros. & Co., 50 State Sti'eet, Boston. 



GEKMANT MOVING. 

Signs of progress multiply, all along the 
line. The N. T. jS^ation says: 

There are many signs that Germany, of 
all countries the most conservative as con- 
cerns the emancipation of women, is 
actively bestirring herself. In a single 
recent number (March 1) of Die Frauen- 
bewegung, we find reports of several public 
meetings in various parts of the father- 
land, well attended by women and men of 
standing, interested in the furtherance of 
the cause. In Berlin, at a large meeting 
called by Frau Scliulrat Cauer and Frau 
Kechtsanwalt Bieber, the "position of 
woman in the projected new civil code" 
for the German Empire was discussed 
with remarkable ability; of the speeches 
given in full in the journal mentioned, 
that of Friiulein Anita Augspurg,oaud. jur., 
deserves especial mention. That the 
leaders of the movement are not laokino- 
in practical sense and ability is proved by 
the measures adopted for pleading with 
the members of the Eeichstag in favor of 
more just legislation than the present 



draft of the new law provides. At another 
meeting in the same city. Prof. Dr. Med. 
Waldeyer, formerly noted for his hostility 
to the woman movement, acknowledged 
his conversion, and Sanitatsrat Dr. Kiister 
upheld the present agitation on ethical 
grounds. At Stuttgart, Pastor Gerok is 
reported as doing good service to the 
cause by a series of addresses before 
steadily increasing audiences; while a high 
military officer from the ranks of the 
nobility, Oberstlieutenant von Egidy, is 
advancing most liberal views at Bruns- 
wick, vindicating for woman the right 
enjoyed by men to all the intellectual and 
material possessions of the race. 



■WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The New England Women's Press 
Association will give a reception, April 
27, in honor of the presidents of the four 
women's colleges in Massachusetts — Rad- 
cliffe, Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Holyoke. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, the former 
president of the New England Woman's 
Press Association, is president of the 
chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution which was recently organized 
in West Roxburj-, Mass., and named in 
honor of Mary Draper. When the "Lexing- 
ton alarm" was given 120 years ago, Mrs. 
Mary Draper, who lived on the road near 
Dedham, started all the men in her family 
off for the fight, and heated her two great 
brick ovens red-hot. Then she and her 
daughter Kate went to baking bread. 
They set out a long table in front of the 
house, and kept it spread with bread and 
cheese and buckets of cider for two days, 
until the soldiers had all passed; and 
every mother's son of them ate, drank 
and was refreshed by her "good cheer." 
When the call for bullets came, she pro- 
cured bullet-molds, and, with her own 
hands, melted every bit of pewter in the 
house. Later, when it became almost im- 
possible to keep the "rebels" sufficiently 
clothed, she spun and wove all the wool 
from her ample flocks and gave freely to 
the soldiers. "She couldn't fight any more 
than women can vote to-day," writes Miss 
Winslow, "but how many men of 1T76 did 
their duty better?" 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride, of the N. E. 
W. P. A., is to take charge of a new de- 
partment in the Bostonian Magazine, that 
of "Household Art and Domestic Science." 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse has an interest- 
ing article on "The Bundle Handkerchief" 
in the JSTew England Magazine. It is one 
of the many bright articles which Mrs. 
Gosse has written to the glory of Salem, 
the city of her birth. 

Mrs. Mae D.. Frazar, in addition to the 
usual list of tours abroad which she ar- 
ranges and conducts every summer, has 
planned one especially for club women 
and their friends. 

Mrs. Rebecca E. Norcross, who edits 
the woman's department in the Lowell 
Daily 3Iail, has gone to Gibraltar, Spain, 
for several months. 

Few women have done a larger amount 
of newspaper work than Mrs. Ida A. 
Harper, of Indianapolis, Ind. At one time 
she traveled and wrote correspondence 
for eleven different papers. For nine 
years she conducted the woman's depart- 
ment of the Locomotive Firemen^s Maga- 
zine. While acting as managing editor 
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of the Terre Haute, Ind., Kews she took 
a prominent part in the political affairs of 
the city, arid during one exciting munic- 
ipal campaign she made up a ticket com- 
posed of candidates of different parties 
and advocated it so successfully in her 
journal that her ticket was elected. In 
1890 she left that joui-nal to take a posi- 
tion as an editorial writer upon the 
Indianapolis Daily News, and during 
several years' connection 'with that paper 
she did as much editorial work as any one 
in the oiflce. She also wrote one of the 
State monographs for the "World's Fair in 
1893, and made several addresses before 
different congresses held in Chicago. Mrs. 
Harper is temporarily in California, and 
has just been made chairman of the 
press committee for the woman suffrage 
amendment campaign. A strong staff of 
assistants will be organized, and under 
Mrs. Harper's direction the newspapers of 
the State will be enlisted as far as pos- 
sible as active supporters of the amend- 
ment. Mrs. Harper is well qualified for 
this important work; she has executive 
ability, an understanding of business 
methods, and plenty of that rare quality 
terined "common sense." 

Miss C. M. Gilliland, the bright young 
business manager of the Daily Tribune, of 
Owensboro, Ky., has become the pro- 
prietor of that paper. 

Mrs. Eliza W. Peattie is an editorial 
writer on the Omaha World-Herald, and 
is widely known in the middle West as a 
writer of a number of tales of Western 
life, full of local color. A collection of 
these tales, with the title "A Mountain 
Woman," will be published this month. 

The twelfth annual banquet of the 
Illinois Woman's Press Association was 
held recently. f. m. a. 



MUOTCIPAL KEFOEM. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cliace lately contrib- 
uted the following excellent article to 
the Providence (E. I.) Journal: 

The recent political excitement all over 
the country, preceding and attending the 
several municipal elections, has given 
large opportunity for serious thinking, to 
persons standing outside of such distrac- 
tions. The most encouraging feature of 
the situation has been the strongly ex- 
pressed desire for "good government" in 
disregard of party lines — the wish and 
determination that men shall be elected 
to office, not because they are Republicans 
or Democrats, but because they are fitted 
to perform faithfully and conscientiously 
the duties of their offices. 

The question of the government of a 
town or a city does, of course, deeply con- 
cern all the inhabitants, whether they are 
participants or merely spectators— whether 
they desire only the people's welfare, or 
the gratification of their own selfish ambi- 
tion for honor and emolument. 

Now, standing, as I do, outside of all 
opportunity for any active participation 
in the efforts for municipal reform— a dis- 
franchised citizen— there are a few sug- 
gestions I should like to make, through 
the columns of the Journal, to the men 
who are trying sincerely to secure these 
reforms. In order to effect this, these 
men need to look toward every source of 
moral power, which could be brought to 
bear upon the election to office of the men 
who are to enact the rules and ordinances 
of the city or town, and to see to their 
enforcement, if they are to be enforced. 



How many of the men who profess to de- 
sire "good government," that shall purify 
municipalities of the vices and crimes 
that are increasing to a terribly alarming 
extent, from year to year, ever think of 
the reserved, unrecognized moral power, 
which lies in the hearts and the minds of 
the women of these communities? No 
sane person would think of establishing a 
home without a woman in it, to manage 
its concerns, mentally, physically, morally 
and economically. Who but a woman 
could so control a household as to keep 
all its inmates subject and obedient to 
one code of rules and regulations? A 
municipality is very like an enlarged 
household. The mother heart, which 
greets the new-born child and follows it 
with the mother love and care through all 
the experiences of life, and the mother 
brain, trained by the duties of the home- 
maker and conductor, are thus prepared 
to render service of incalculable value, 
when associated with the sterner qualities 
supposed to be possessed by men, in the 
government of the larger family, compos- 
ing a city or a town. Who so much as 
the mother dreads most deeply the dan- 
ger to which her boy is exposed by the 
temptations of the city streets, where 
gambling dens, saloons and other places 
of ruin and degradation, if not tolerated 
and protected, are permitted to vaunt 
their allurements to the unwary by the 
motherless governments of our communi- 
ties? Who so much as a mother fears for 
a daughter's safety, if she visits a friend 
in the evening hours, in a city where men 
are not arrested for walking in the street 
with evil intent? The men who desire 
"good government," and who try to secure 
it by the votes they cast, little realize 
what they lose of valuable aid, while they 
refuse to call in the assistance of their 
mothers, their wives and their sisters. In 
the States where women have municipal 
suffrage, the testimony on good authority 
is universal and incontrovertible, that 
politicians are compelled to choose for their 
candidates men of good moral character, 
because the women will not vote for im- 
moral men. 

I make no claim that women would be 
entirely free from the faults and mis- 
takes to which men in political affairs 
are prone. A few women would be 
governed by their selfish ambitions. 
Women whom we call bad vote as bad 
men do. But as long as women are 
the mothers and the home-makers, their 
first duties and interests will be domestic; 
and these interests will ever tend to the 
love of justice and purity and goodness 
everywhere. E. B. Ghace. 



MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDEEATION. 

The following account of the meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, held at Watertown, April 
9. is condensed from the excellent report 
given in the Women's Club department of 
the Boston Sunday Herald: 

This was the largest gathering of club 
women ever held in the old Bay State; the 
largest ever held in the whole history of 
the club movement, excepting the great 
evening gatherings at the biennial con- 
ventions, and the assemblage at the 
World's Fair. 

At Philadelphia, two years ago, 900 
women assembled, but at Watertown prob- 
ablv 1,400 were present in the afternoon. 

The Methodist church presented a beau- 
tiful scene, the light falling through the 
rich stained-glass windows upon a perfect 
flower-bed of bright faces crowned with 
Easter bonnets, the long platform filled 
with the dignified officers of the State 
Federation, and the charming arrangement 
of palms and ferns and flowers. 

Of the seventy-four clubs in the State 
Federation, sixty-five were represented. 



Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, president of the 
Watertown club, with her honors of re- 
election fresh upon her, made the address 
of welcome, responded to by Mrs. Walton 
of West Newton, who, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, pre- 
sided over the morning exercises. 

Two inspiring addresses followed, the 
first by Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, upon 
"Women as Lawyers," the second by Dr. 
Julia Morton Plu'mmer, upon "The Physi- 
cian's Opportunity." Dr. Plummer was- 
followed by Mrs. Lynde Coffin, of the 
Watertown club, who spoke of the work 
of a woman physician among women, in 
China and other Countries. In the after- 
noon, Mrs. E. M. Gosse read a paper on 
"Stumbling Blocks," and Miss Kate San- 
born one on "The Modern Ceres." 



THE rOETNIGHTLT. 

The Fortnightly last Tuesday was well 
attended. In the unavoidable absence of 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. J. W. Smith pre- 
sided. After a recitation, "Lily Servosse's 
Eide," by Miss Mary Frescott Brown, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney gave an extremely 
interesting paper on "Margaret Puller." 



THE WOMAN'S CLUB HOUSE. 

"The Woman's Club House Corpora- 
tion," of Boston, is now fully organized, 
with charter, constitution, by-laws and 
fifteen directors, with a president, two vice- 
presidents, treasurer, and clerk, and with a 
board of inspectors of five stockholders, one 
of them a director, chosen by the annual 
meeting. Twenty stockholders, present 
or by proxy, and rejjresenting fifty-one 
shares of stock, constitute a quorum. 
The corporation has power to hold, convey, 
lease and mortgage property, and to 
issue bonds. The by-laws may be amended 
at any legal meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the stock represented, provided 
notice of amendment has been given in 
the call. These excellent provisions are the 
work of the corporation counsel, Miss 
Clara Benneson. The corporation is now 
ready to sell stock, select a site, and erect 
a building. We hope that the women of 
Boston who pay taxes on one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars property, 
will take the stock, which will pay good 
dividends and provide a home for the 
federated women of the Commonwealth. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Column. A second edition is 
already in press, though the first has only 
been out a fortnight. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Keadlngs and Eecltations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Eev. Anka 
H. Shaw, Alice Stos-e Biackwell, and 
Ltict E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
JotJENAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

■ A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass . 
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Mbs. D. W. Beaed has been elected 
president of the Tennessee State Federa- 
tion of 'Women's Clubs. 

Maby E. Whittemokb and Mary A. 
Gkovee are members of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Nephi, Utah. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell has 
moved from Elizabeth, N. J., to 1-39 W. 
64th Street, New York City, where all 
letters for her should be addressed. 

Me. Feancis C. Lowell, chairman of 
the late Man Suffrage Association, has writ- 
ten a laudatory biography of Joan of Arc, 
which is just published. He thinks it 
unwomanly for an American woman to 
cast a TOte, but entirely womanly for a 
French girl to wear armor and lead armies, , 
if thereby her country could be saved. 
Great is the glamour of distance. It takes 
perspective, both in time and space, to 
enable some people to see things clearly. 
. — Woman's Journal. 

Kev. Anna H. Shaw has a cottage at 
Wianno, Mass., which is for sale or to let — 
for sale for $5,500, or to let for the 
season for $450. It is in a delightful 
situation, at a seaside resort which is 
already so popular that it is hard to 
find accommodations, and which is yearly 
growing in favor; The cottage was 
planned by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrlck, which 
accounts for the exceptional comfort 
and convenience of its internal arrange- 
ments. For particulars, address Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, 35 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The National Household Economic As- 
sociation held a semi-annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors, in Chicago, April 
8. Mrs. Ellen H. Bichards was chosen 
president of the Massachusetts Household 
Economic Association, in place of Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey; the nomination being 
made by Mrs. E. M. H. MeiTill, one of the 
directors. Mrs. Bichards' splendid work 
at the "World's Fair and in the University 
of Chicago, has been appreciated in that 
city. Her well-known ability as pi-ofessor 
of chemistry in the Institute of Technology, 
especially as an expert in the analysis of 
water, and her unimpeachable integrity, 
have gained for her a noble reputation. 
Her election will ensure valuable and 
much needed work in household econom- 
ics, and ensure a high standard for the 
Association. 

Mes. Jeffees, State librarian of Mary- 
land, is the daughter of a distinguished 
sailor, Commodore Jeifers, who was chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance of the United 
States Navy from 1873 'until his death in 
1883 closed an honorable career of forty- 
three years in the service of his counti-y. 
In 1862, upQn the death of Lieutenant 
"Worden, he was placed in command of 
the Monitor, though there were a number 
of officers ahead of him in the line of 
promotion. Mrs. Jeffers' marriage with a 
foreigner proved unfortunate, and she 
resumed her father' s name. Mrs. Jeffers 
has a son of nineteen in the Naval Acad- 
emy. The constitutionality of a woman's 
holding the office of librarian has been 
called in question, but Mrs. Jefiers has 
engaged counsel and will defend her 
right. The majority of the Senate are 
said to be on her side. 



BELIEF WOEK IN VAN. 

Dr. Grace Kimball sends from Van the 
following extremely interesting report of 
the Armenian relief work done in that 
city during the last few months: 

During the early months of the winter 
we clearly foresaw that February, March 
and April would make the heaviest de- 
mands on all depai-tments of the relief 
work, and our expectations are being 
fully realized. The people have been 
literally eating themselves out of house 
and home, and every day brings to light 
scores of those in the city who have com- 
pleted this process, and who, therefore, 
fall into the lists of the hungry. These 
families, often those who two years ago 
were considered the well-to-do of the city, 
make application through any one of the 
many channels, and the caring for these 
cases has been one of the heavy tasks of 
the management. "Work is given wher- 
ever work can be found or created. And 
here it is encouraging to notice that al- 
most all the apiilic.ations we have from 
city people are for work. Many resist 
free .-xid to the last degree, and we are not 
infrequently obliged to give help to such, 
when work is not to be had, by indirect 
means. I have known many families to 
go hungry for days, while insisting on 
work rather than free aid. 

In the case of the villages the process of 
exhausting the winter supplies has gone 
on as in the city; but the heavy snows 
have kept the people in their villages until 
the cessation of the January storms and 
the opening of the roads to some extent. 
And with this and somewhat milder 
weather, the villagers have apparently 
risen as one man and descended iipon us. 
Most are driven by the sorest straits to 
incur the dangers and hardships of several 
days' journey over snow-covered moun- 
tains to reach us. It is pitiful to see the 
half-clad women and children who have 
come several days' march through cold 
and snow and over the cruel mountains 
that we see from our windows dazzling 
in their cold beauty. Many of those 
refugees are frost-bitten, and some have 
died in the mountain passes. 

So great have been the crowds, both of 
the city poor and village applicants, that 
we have been obliged to treat them en 
masse to a great extent. In the case of 
the city poor we oblige them, so far as 
possible, to make application through 
their ward officials, and treat the list thus 
presented as a whole, after they have been 
verified by our own examiners. In the 
case of the villagers, we again treat them 
in groups, through their headmen or 
priests. The entire group is called up, 
looked over to get a general idea of the 
degree of misery represented by them; 
and their appearance, together with our 
own knowledge of the condition of their 
village, is made the standard of our giving. 
These groups are often very pitiable. One 
in particular included many women and 
children who were in such a terrible condi- 
tion from their long-endured poverty in 
the village, and their cruel sufferings from 
cold and hunger on the way, that our 
entire secretariat was dissolved in tears at 
the sight of their miserv. 

To sum up : A total of .$7,83S was used 
m February, helping thereby, in work 



free bread, clothing and bedding, soma, 
19,000 persons. "We can as yet see no end, 
to the need. It is simply a desperate 
fight for race existence; and without this 
help in the past there would have been.no 
question as to the issue. Nor will the de- 
mand for help cease for at least two 
months, even if the most sanguine hopes 
for reform are realized. The industrial 
department should be continued for at 
least three months. The time has not 
aiTived when the Armenians are free even 
to express gratitude for what is being 
done for them. But let not their bene- 
factors think for a moment that this great 
wave of beneficence sweeps over an un- 
feeling and unappreciative people. Tor 
the present they cannot speak; but this 
that is being done for them will never be 
erased from their history or their memory 
— the only bright spot in this, their dark- 
est and most terrible experience. 



CONNECTICUT "WOMEN. 



Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick writes to the 
Woman's Journal: 

"We have now in Connecticut seventy- 
four women serving on Boards of School 
"Visitors. In many of the towns one ■woman 
has been elected, and is serving on'a school 
committee with from five to eight men, 
and in a few towns the proportion is bet- 
ter. In Bethany, there is one woman with 
two men on the committee; in Canterbury 
there are four women and five men; tie 
same in Griswold; in Marlboro, half men 
and half women; in Scotland, ditto; ia 
Soutbington, four women and five men; 
and in North Stonington the men haie 
discovered that women are in their 
"sphere" as school managers, and in that 
town all the members of the school board 
are women." 



LUCY STONE'S POKTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression, 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1S92, has been prepared by the 
lieliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the "Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and 
two new subscribers. 



Frances "Willard writes: "Mr. George 
Hadley, of Mumford, N. T., has made a 
careful study of the stereopticon aad 
slides necessary to a lecture onW. C.T.U. 
subjects. His wife is giving an illustrated 
lecture with . success. It is not easy to 
secure the slides, and Mr. Hadley has 
spent considerable time, and money ii 
this undertaking. As I have many letters 
from bright women who wish to^ gi« 
these lectures under the auspices of local 
unions, and do not know where to write 
for the materials, I am glad to give this 
address and suggest to them to correspond 
with this trusty prohibition brother-in- 
law." 
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WOMAN'S CONGRESS IN GEEMANT. 

The Woman's ISTational Press Associa- 
tion bas received a prospectus calling at- 
tention to the following movement: 

On the 19th-2Tth of September (1896) an 
International Congress for Woman's Work 
and Woman's Endeavor (Internationaler 
Kongress f iir Frauenverke and Frauenbest- 
rebungen) will be held in Berlin. This seems 
to be the first Congress of this character 
ever held under the auspices of German 
women. The attention of women's organ- 
izations in every country is called to this 
eSort to bring about an international in- 
terest in woman's work and woman's 
progress. Tlie Berlin local committee, 
composed of Frau Lina Morgenstern (92 
Potsdamer Strasse), Frau Dr. Ichenhauser 
(30 Flensburger Strasse), and fifty other 
ladies, call attention to the programme 
for the eight days' meeting. This com- 
mittee, which includes, among other 
prominent women, Frau Dr. Kempin (Dr. 
Jur.), Frau Vilnia v. Parlaghy (the well- 
known artist), Frau Minna Cauer (editor 
of Frauenbewegung), will answer any 
questions addressed to it by those inter- 
ested in the proposed Congress. 

The programme includes many topics 
for discussion. Evening meeting greet- 
ings to delegates; business pertaining to 
the eight day meetings; reading of re- 
ports from home and foreign delegates; 
social converse. 

I. (1st day) Addresses concerning wo- 
man's endeavor; the care of children; 
kindergarten; children's aid society; re- 
ports from different countries, and dis- 
cussions; visits to industrial exhibition, 

^ li. Elementary schools; higher schools 
for girls, including "Madohengymnasia;" 
teachers' positions; continuation special 
and normal schools; reports from dilferent 
countries, with discussion; visit to exhibi- 
tion, with study of educational institutions. 

III. Scientific study in imiversities ; 
education for the medical profession — as 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, nurses, 
etc.; hospital service; reports from dif- 
ferent countries ; visits to the laboratories, 
hospitals, etc. 

IV. Hygiene and sanitation; nutrition; 
cooking schools and schools for domestic 
economy; convalescent homes; lying-in 
asylums; vacation colonies; visits to cook- 
ing schools, and drive to school of domes- 
tic economy at Ma'-'enfelde. 



"V. Working Avomen and their wages in 
industrial and commercial establishments; 
welfare of working women; organization 
of trade and employment unions; the 
servant question; morality problems; re- 
ports and discussions; visits to institu- 
tions for working people. 

"VI. Woman in the law — her rights, etc. ; 
reports of woman's position in different 
countries — in school legislation, in chari- 
table work, care of orphans, as guardian, 
— discussions. Visit to institutions, or ex- 
cursion. 

VII. Woman in art, science and litera- 
ture; woman in peace movements and 
organizations; reports and discussions; 
resolutions; visit to art exhibits. Social 
gathering — receptions, etc. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion ivill be held in the parlors of the 
Woman^s Journal, 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, April 28, at 3 P. M. 

Hr. J. O. Jforris, principal of the Ghar- 
lestown High School, will lecture on 
"Horace Mann and the Public Schools." 
The 4th of May will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann. 
The event will be celebrated by the public 
schools in the vicinity, as it should be. 
For our present educational system was 
almost created by Horace Mann, and the 
same may be said of our free library sys- 
tem. 

Unless the weather shall prove unfavor- 
able to their appearance, there Will be 
singing by a quartet of little girls before 
the lecture, and the usual light tea will be 
dispensed at the close. Members of the 
Association will please show their tickets 
at the door, and all others are expected 
to pay a fee of ten cents. 

Maey A. LiVEBMOKE, Pres. 



HER SECRET. 

An old lady died not long ago, who 
during her lifetime had under all circum- 
stances managed to maintain an appear- 
ance of composure and placidity, and 
had been the admiration of all who knew 
her. When her life was almost over, her 
family physician stood at her bedside one 
day and said: 

"Mrs. Brown, I wish you could tell me 
the secret of your happy disposition." 

The old lady looked up at him with an 
attempt at a smile, and murmured: "I 
always had patience with fools." 



"Mrs. Johnson, . what is your idea of 
culture?" "Well, Mrs. Perkins, it is let- 
ting new neighbors move in without look- 
ing to see what kind of furniture they 
have." 



Mks. C. A. CuETis has been elected 
mayor of Cimmaron, Kan. She is de- 
scribed as a w-oman of good business 
ability, of considerable means, and about 
sixty years old. 

Miss Kaiiu Sudo and Miss Haua Abe, 
two j'oung Japanese women, have just 
graduated from the Laura Memorial Med- 
ical College in Cincinnati, after taking the 
four years' course. 

Olite Scheeiner has begun, in The 
Fortnifjhtly Bevieto, a series of articles 
called "Stray Thoughts About South 
Africa," in which she displays a more 
than passing knowledge of the Boers. In 
her books she loves to speculate on spirit- 
ual themes, but in these articles she is 
entirely practical. 

EosELLA Babcock, a strong girl of 
fifteen, is an important factor in the mail 
service at Palmasola, Fla. Twice every 
week-day, wind or calm, rain or shine, 
she rows a mile to deliver the mail to the 
river boat, Tarpon. On the S20 per month 
that she earns by this work, she supports 
a mother and younger sister. 

It must be admitted on behalf of women 
that they enjoy unrivalled good fortune in 
being able to keep out of jail. Vital sta- 
tistics compiled from the last census re- 
turns show that for every 10,000 men in 
America, 23.6 of them were peeping from 
behind bars, -while of each 10,000 women 
in our country, only 2.10 are restrained of 
their liberty. — Boston Post. 

The Women's Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia is a noteworthy or- 
ganization, and its members are largely in 
favor of equal suffrage. The press of the 
city is unanimous in praise of this asso- 
ciation, and of the vigilance with which it 
watches over the city's streets with an 
eye to having them kept clean. The men 
evidently are glad of the women's assist- 
ance in this difficult matter. 

Di{. X.MoxELLE MAXSELL.of Mussoorie, 
India, who lately translated "Black - 
Beauty" into Urdoo, the prevailing 
language of India, has also translated 
"Sister Dora," and is now at work upon 
"Early Christian Martyrs." Her transla- 
tions are praised by the Indian press. Dr. 
Mansell is also the author of two interest- 
ing leaflets on "Heredity" and "Our 
Children." She finds time for this work 
in addition to her arduous school duties. 

SiB OlivekMowat, premier of Ontario, 
has kept his promise to the Prisoners' Aid 
Society to ajjpoint a woman inspector of 
prisons for the province. The appointee, 
Mrs. John Harvie, is president of the 
Young AVoman's Christian Guild of 
Toronto, an association for the benefit of 
young women employed in stores, fac- 
tories and domestic service. Under her 
presidency the association has secured a 
fine building, equipped with all the re- 
quirements of a well-appointed women's 
club and gymnasium. It is also an educa- 
tional institution, practically free of charge. 
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CHANGING IDEALS. 

If any one doubts the steady onward 
marcli of women towards legal and politi- 
cal equality with men, he need only read 
the current fiction printed from month to 
month and from year to year, in order to 
be reassured. The ideals of men and of 
•women are changing. The type of women 
now popular is stronger and more inde- 
pendent than the gentle, placid, retiring 
heroines of the past. 

Here is Hopkinson Smith, the last man 
we should have expected to admire a 
Tfoman of Amazonian characteristics, 
whose heroine is known as "Tom Gro- 
gan." She is forced by circumstances to 
take up her husband's business as a con- 
tractor, when he is struck down by acci- 
dent or design, and she makes it a success. 
She overcomes every obstacle, material or 
moral, which lies in her path ; she carries 
out her contracts in spite of storms and 
conflagrations, in spite of enraged com- 
petitors, and mercenary politicians, in 
spite even of trades-unions and assassins. 
She plans and executes with a tact and 
resolution far beyond that of the men 
around her, yet is loving to her children, 
and generous as well as just to her em- 
ployees and dependents. A heroine who 
can drive her fist through a board-fence, 
and appear at the proper time to sign her 
contract after being struck down by a 
sledge-hammer, is quite beyond the con- 
ceptions of the average suffragist. But 
there she is, drawn by a conservative of 
the conservatives, and the grand, inspiring 
figure takes our imaginations captive. 

Even Mr. Francis C. Lowell, the presi- 
dent of an association organized to keep 
women in political subjection, seems to 
think a woman in armor, sword in hand, 
mountpd man - fashion and leading an 
army to victory, is quite in her sphere, and 
that it is only the women of his own age 
and country wlio are unfit for political 
responsibilities. 

It may be said Tom Grogan and Joan of 
Arc are men's ideals, and not women's. 
But now comes Mrs. Fi'ances Hodgson 
Burnett, with her portrait of a "Lady 
of Quality:" 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command. 

And this paragon of her sex grows ui3 
amid roisterers, drunkards and de- 
bauchees, learns to swear like a trooper 
and ride like a horse-jockey. She dresses 
in men's clothes, sings songs that put ma- 
ture men to the blush, carries on an in- 
trigue, of the nature of which she is quite 
aware, domineers over her sisters, her 
servants, and her father, and sets at defi- 
ance every conventionality. But, amid 
this savage defiance of all laws, human 
and divine, Clorinda rises to higher con- 
ceptions of life, and, having conquered 
others, conquers herself. She marries for 
wealth and position, but devotes herself 
to making her husband happy. She meets 
a man who enlists her deepest affection, . 
but she controls her feelings and avoids 
his society. Her husband dying, and 
leaving her a fortune, her former seducer, 
for the sake of her money and rank, 
tries to force her to marry him, threaten- 
ing to expose her early indiscretion. In 
resisting, she unintentionally kills him; 
conceals his body, and mai-ries the man 



whom she loves and honors. She achieves 
the highest social position, becomes the 
benefactor of the poor and friendless, the 
wise and faithful counsellor of her hus- 
band, the loving and careful mother of 
children, the public-spirited leader of the 
most refined and enlightened circles. In 
short, she maintains her self-respect, and 
commands universal love and reverence. 

In view of these surprisingly radical 
conceptions of feminine character and 
achievement by eminent conservatives, 
conceptions which suffragists would never 
have held up as models, the "new woman" 
may feel assured that the twentieth cen- 
tury will not feel shocked at seeing her 
deposit a ballot for the promotion of good 
government, in the interest of purity 
and peace, and for the iirotection of her 
home. HEirr.Y B. Bi.ackwell. 



Have you visited the old party conven- 
tion and asked the nomination of men 
who will vote for the submission of an 
amendment for woman suffrage?" These 
are some of the questions put to suffrage 
workers by that alert State Superintendent 
of Franchise, Kev. Ada H. Kepley, of 
Effingham, 111. 

Miss ilary G. Hay, Franchise Superin- 
tendent for Indiana, has sent out a letter 
containing thorough and practical plans 
for study, educational and press work, 
and public meetings. Jliss Hay urges a 
generous use of suffrage papers and leaf- 
lets. 

The LTnion of Neponset, Mass., agreed 
to send ^10 to the suffering Christians of 
Armenia. "AVe do not forget, descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims as we are," writes a 
correspondent of Our Message, "the 
struggles of our forefathers and fore- 
mothers for religious freedom, and we 
consider it the duty of every organization 
in America and the whole civilized world, 
bearing the name of Christian, to send at 
onco substantial aid to the Armenians in 
their death struggle with Mohammedan- 
ism." 



BUNKER HILL OR YORKTOWN? 

Will it be Bunker Hill or Yorktown for 
the women at the Methodist General 
Conference in Cleveland next month? 
Time will show. 

The question whether women sLall be 
admitted as lay delegates to tlie Metho- 
dist General Conference hangs in the 
balance. It is no longer a question of 
majorities, for an overwhelming majority 
of the annual conferences have voted in 
favor; it is not a question of two-thirds, 
for more than two-thirds of the con- 
ferences have voted to admit. To change 
the constitution tlu-ee-fourths of these con- 
ferences are needed, followed by a two- 
thirds majority in the General Conference 
itself. The annual local conferences have 
failed l)y a few votes to record the three- 
fourths needed. 

During the past six months 127 con- 
ferences, meeting for the most part in the 
United States, but also in points as far 
distant as Sweden and China, have voted 
on this subject. The vast majority of 
their ten thousand members have voted in 
favor of the admission of women as dele- 
gates to the General Conference. But a 
mere majority goes for nothing when a 
change of constitution is involved. A 
conservative minority of one-fourth is 
therefore able to bar the path of the 
women towards equal rights in the 
Methodist church. 

It seems vexatious and anomalous that 
a bigoted 25 per cent, should be able to 
overcome three times their number. The 
total vote was 10,044. To make three- 
fourths, 7,.533 ballots wore needed. The 
vote stands 7,-51.5 for, 2,.529 against. The 
deficiency is only about IS votes. 

Four women have been elected delegates 
to the General Conference. Despite the 
vote of the annual conferences they will 
present themselves in Cleveland and ask 
admittance. Mrs. Jane Bashford will be 
the leader of the women delegates. 
She is the wife of Eev. J. W. Bashford, 
D. D., of Cincinnati, and has been elected 



COLORADO WOMEN. 

At the Legislative hearing given in 
Ehode Island on April 23 to the petitioners 
for woman suffrage,_Kev. Mr. Sellick, for- 
merly of Colorado, testified to its good 
results in that State. He said: "It made 
the elections refined and quiet. We went 
to the polls and voted as quietly as if we 
were going to meeting. A much more 
important point was that the giving of 
the franchise to women tended immedi- 
ately to make them prepare to use it 
intelligently. The women's clubs and 
charity societies turned their attention to 
the duties of citizenship, and the Chancel- 
lor of the State Uni%'ersity was called on 
to give a course of lectures to women on 
American history and civics, and the 
church was crowded throughout the 
course. Women will not prepare them- 
selves in any large measure for suffrage 
until they have the right, but then they 
begin at once. And is it not desirable 
that large numbers of women should 
study these questions"? There are impor- 
tant problems facing us, and in solving 
them we need the help of thoughtful 
and intelligent women." 



W. C. T. U. NOTES. 

It has been decided not to hold the next 
National Convention in San Francisco, 
owing in part to inability to secure good 
railway rates. 

All the W. C. T. U.'s of California will 
celebrate the anniversary of jNIrs. B. 
Sturtevant Peet's birthday, April 27, as 
Franchise Day. They are preparing for 
all-day sessions, and the programmes will 
relate to woman suffrage, and incidentally 
to the life and work of their esteemed 
president. Mrs. Peet has been the presi- 
dent of the California W. C. T. U. for 
several years. She has done yeoman ser- 
vice in woman suffrage ranks for a still 
longer period, and during the last three 
sessions of the Legislature was active in 
her eHorts for legislation favorable to 
women. While her home is in San Jose, 
she assists greatly in philanthropic work 
in San Francisco, and she was one of the 
promoters of the movement that resulted 
in the organization of the Women's Fed- 
eration for the Public Good. 

"Are you arranging to vote for school 
directors in your district, April IS? 
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laj' delegate by the Oliio Conference. Her 
husband is president of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, of Delaware, O., and one of the 
ministerial delegates from the Cincinnati 
'Conference, which voted for the women 
without a single dissentient. The second 
■of the four is Mrs. L. S. Parker, elected 
by the North India Conference. Her 
husband. Dr. E. W. Parker, is also a dele- 
gate. Mrs. Butcher, wife of Eev. J. C. 
Butcher, also of the Korth India Confer- 
ence, is the third, and Miss Lydia Trimble, 
from the Foochow Conference, China, is 
the fourth. Besides these three foreign 
missionaries there are three women al 
ternates, Miss Mabel C. Hartford, Miss 
Ella K. Rankin and Mrs. Alice M. A. 
Pickler, wife of Congressman Pickler, of 
.South Dakota. 

The Union-Signal says: 

"The General Conference will have to 
face the question whether 'laymen' does 
not include laywomen and the sisters are 
thereby eligible under the rule as it now 
stands without amendment. The women 
will be there, and must be disposed of for 
the next four years at least. We believe 
that there is scarcely a shadow of a doubt 
in the case, and that the women will be 
seated." Henry B. Blackwell. 



WOEKING GIBLS' CLUBS. 

The eighth annual reunion of the 
Massachusetts Association of Working 
Girls' Clubs was held in Parker Memorial 
Building, Boston, on the evening of April 
21. Silver coffee urns and pink china were 
on the tables in the parlors. The rooms 
were bubbling over with girls, and 
daintily gowned hostesses went about 
shaking hands with guests from all over 
the State. The clubs of Providence, JSTorth- 
amptou, Springfield, Worcester and many 
towns and cities near Boston sent delega- 
tions. There were laughter, speeches, 
music and congratulations. 

The club members showed in their 
dress, in their conversation and in their 
easy but unaffected manners what a 
humanizing and elevating thing club life 
has been for the shop girls and factory 
girls of Massachusetts. 

An orchestral concert began the en- 
tertainment. Following were appropriate 
exercises in the hall for an hour, after 
which came the reception and tea. 

Miss Edith M. Howes, the president, 
introduced the speakers. On the plat- 
form were also Miss O. M. E. Kowe, vice- 
president, Miss E. M. Eustis, assistant 
secretary, Mrs. H. C. Ernst, treasurer, 
and Miss Tapley. 

Miss Lillian P. Kichards, the secretary, 
read a brief .report. The dressmaking, 
millinery and art classes, and the cooking 
schools, connected with the clubs, were 
reported to be flourishing. 

Kev. Edward A. Horton, who called the 
200 girls present "qiieens of the kingdom 
of character," spoke of the value of 
young people learning trades. 

Eev. Thomas J. Conaty, of Worcester, 
president of the Catholic Summer School, 
emphasized the importance of working 
girls, who had but limited time for read- 
ing, choosing the right sort of books, and 
•defined a good book as "one that enters 



into your life and makes others better be 
cause you read it, whether it is fiction, 
philosophy, history or anything else." 

The hall was profusely decorated with 
spring flowers, and the "pink tea" table 
bore huge bunches of arbutus. 

All around the hall were the banners of 
the different clubs, and upon the platform 
were decorations of tropical and flowering 
plants from the conservatory of Mrs, 
Quincy Shaw. 

Music was furnished by the Colvimbian 
Orchestra, many of the musicians being 
members of the Dry Goods Association. 

The great work which the Association 
has helped to accomplish this year has 
been the closing of all the large stores in 
Boston, with one exception, at 5 P. M. 
The work was begun five years ago by 
the Dry Goods Clerks' Benefit Society, but 
this year, with the combined efforts of 
the Association, the desii-ed result was 
brought about. 



ANNA SHAW'S COTTAGE. 

Mr. Garrison has received such a flood 
of letters in answer to the recent notice of 
Kev. Anna Shaw's cottage in the Column, 
that he asks us to reply to some of them 
through the paper. A number of these 
letters ask where Wianno is. It is a part 
of Osterville, in Barnstable Co., on the 
shore of Cape Cod. It has been set off 
from Osterville as a separate post-office, 
chiefly for the convenience of summer 
visitors. There are some mosquitoes, but 
they can be kept out by screens. 



IN THE LECTURE FIELD. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson will 
spend the next two months in the East. 
She is having eager requests for lectures 
from those who heard her brilliant ad- 
dresses at the Washington Convention. 
She will be among the speakers at the 
banquet and festival of the New England 
W. S. A. in May. Her permanent Eastern 
address is, Care Mi-s. Martha Lane, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., formerly a prominent teacher 
in that city, is giving lectures entitled 
"Within the Arctic Circle." Mrs. Col- 
cleugh is perhaps the best travelled woman, 
so far as this continent -is concerned, to 
be found on the lecture platform. She 
has been all through the Rockies and the 
Sierras, to Hawaii and Alaska; but most 
of her experiences, which furnish the 
material for her delightful evening enter- 
tainments, have been gathered in British 
North America, where she has spent 
many months journeying along unusual 
routes. She has more than 100 slides — 
beautiful pictures — made from photo- 
graphs which she took during a 4,000-mile 
jaunt into the Arctic regions. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby expects to atiend 
the mid- year conference of the A. A. W., 
to be held in Boston on May 1. This is 
an opportunity for women's clubs and 
Suffrage Leagues to secure a lecture by 
her a little before or after that date. 
Mrs. Colby lectures on "The Philosophy 
of Woman Suffrage," and "Woman Suf- 
frage as it Exists To-day." She has also 
a lecture on "The Evolution of Costume," 



which was given in the course of the Hart- 
ford School of Sociology. This lecture is 
illustrated with slides made especially for 
it, and, as the National Museum placed its 
resources at Mrs. Colby's disposal while 
she was preparing her lecture, the results 
are valuable and unique. Mrs. Colby's 
address is 1325 10th Street, Washington, 
D. C. For terms, etc., apply to her, or at 
this ofifice. 



THE ARMENIAN BELIEF FUND. 

Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros. 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Red Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Begister, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball, 
at "Van, through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safelv. 



GEOWTH OF CO-EDUCATION. 

It is said that there is now but one dis- 
tinctively girls' school of any size or note 
in Wisconsin, and no boys' school. Co- 
education is the rule of the State. 

In New Orleans, coeducation is being 
gradually introduced, and when the new 
Gayarre school was opened a few months 
ago, the directors decided that it should 
be up-to-date in tliis as well as in other 
respects. Recently a reporter of the Daily 
Picayune put the question to one of the 
leading teachers of this school: "How 
does coeducation succeed in the conserva- 
tive old Third District?" 

"Splendidly," she answered. "At first 
the boys declared that they wouldn't be 
sissies' and study with the girls. But 
our principal quietly ordered the boys 
and girls to file into regular rank, and in 
the classrooms a boy and girl were seated 
side by side. The boys demurred, then, 
boylike, grew very shy, while the girls 
cried a little. But the second day, when 
the classes were called upon to recite, 
there was so much work to be done that 
boys and girls had no time for either shy- 
ness or tears. Several of the boys missed 
their lessons the first day, and the girls 
tittered. It had an excellent effect; the 
boys are ashamed to miss before the girls, 
for these girls of the Gayarre School are 
very studious and intend to make the new 
school the banner school of the district. 
The good example of the girls has alsa 
acted as an incentive to th« boys; they 
require little or no correction, are more 
gentlemanly and polite, and, all in all, 
this first attempt at coeducation in the 
extreme end of New Orleans has been very 
gratifying in its results." 



TUTORING. An Armenian g:entleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1S95, wishes to do. tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes : -He 
proved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
lonorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a line scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do gocd service 
as a teacher or private instructor.-' Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St.. Boston, Mass. 
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NOTHING NEW. 

BY .7. W. BENGOUGH. 

The atrocities which have recently startled the 
world in Armenia are nothing new. . . . The present 
Sultan is like his ancestors : as they did, so does he. ' 
— IV. T. Stead. 

Withhold your amazement and rage ; 
These tales from the East are quite true, 
But it isn't good form 
To gnash and to storm 
As horrified ritstics might do. 
Consider (your wrath to assuage). 
The despatches contain nothing new! 

It makes your tlesh creep, and your blood 
Seems to curdle or freeze in your veins, 
When the newspapers tell 
Of deeds that shame hell — 
Deeds which no strong arm restrains ; 
But of course it should he understood 
That the Turk a Turk still remains. 

Armenian Christians are killed 

By thousands — their children and wives 
Find horrible graves. 
Or a worse fate as slaves, 
If the devilish Kurds spare their lives. 
But the Sultan has always so willed— 
He's always been handy with knives ! 

Yes, and most of his doings are hid — 
The scantiest hint has been dropped: 
We never may kno-\v 
How Armenia's woe 
Has crime's blackest record o'ertopi)ed. 
But that's how the Turk always did, 
And he'll keep up the plan — till he's 
stopped! — Toronto Glohe. 



NEBRASKA NOTES. 

Mayor Broatch, of Omaha, appointed 
Mrs. Ella W. Peattie and Mrs. Wegia H. 
Tracy as delegates to the State Sugar Beet 
Convention. Three delegates were men. 

Omaha now has two police matrons, 
Mrs, Gummlngs and Mrs. Sophia Bennett, 
the latter having been recently appointed. 

Mrs. Laura Byles is preaching very 
acceptably at Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Omaha. Rev. Emma Perkins is 
filling the pulpit on alternate Sabbaths at 
Clay Centre and Silver Creek. 

Three of the four class presidents in the 
S. Omaha High School are girls, viz.: 
Senior, Stella Campbell; junioi, Pearl 
Gray; soijhomore, Blanche Gindei. 

One result of the spring elections is that 
four towns will have women, on their 
school boards, viz. : Chadron, Mrs. Mary 
Hay ward; David City, Mrs. Sarah Evans; 
Fremont, Mrs. Reynolds; North Platte, 
Mrs. Etta Bonner. 

Postmistresses recently appointed are: 
Miss Mary Ballantine, Syracuse; Miss 
Margaret Woodworth, Ramsey; Miss Lulu 
York, Piokard; Miss Oley Farrell, Allen, 
all of Nebraska. 

An interesting item in the annual re- 
port of the Associated Charities of Omaha 
is that the number of women reported as 
deserted by their husbands is 103, while 
the number of men deserted is only IS. 

There is nothing about the sign "Mars- 
ton & Marston, Attorneys," to create sur- 
prise, unless one knows that these at- 
torneys are father and daughter. The 
lawyers forming this unusual combination 
live in Kearney. ^Later)': Miss Marston 
has been admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court. 

Miss Hayslitt was the winner of the 
prize in the Sophomore oratorical contest 
in the Omaha High School. 

Viola Kaufman. 



A UTAH WOMAN'S VIEW. 

Mrs. C. C. Welsh, of No. 1450 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Denver, Col., is entertaining 
Mrs. John McVicker, of Salt Lake City, 
president of the Utah Federation of 
Women's Clubs, vice-president of the 
Woman's Republican League, and presi- 
dent of the Utah Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. MeVicker is spending a few 
weeks in Colorado to acquaint herself 
with the workings of the women's 
oi-ganizations there. 

Mrs. McTioker is reported as^saying: 

Now that politics have abated, the 
Utah women have been turning their at- 
tention largely to the organizing of clubs. 
Now there are nearly a half-hundred 
organizations, and the total number of 
ladies interested in the work is between 
450 and .500. The clubs are mostly literary 
and political, the latter being divided on 
party lines. 

But one good featui'e of the Utah 
women is that when it comes to assisting 
In some municipal reform, educational 
improvement, or anything that will bene- 
fit the State, the forces cooperate, and 
accomplish a vast amount of good. 
Through their efforts, the kinderg.irtens 
were made a part of the public school 
system. 

The securing of equal rights when the 
sentiment was so much against us shows 
the pluck of the women of Utah. They 
have since been instrumental in getting a 
bill through the first State Legislature to 
enooitrage silk culture in Utah by lending 
State assistance to people who are willing 
to go into this business. The silk that 
was on exhibition at the World's Fair in 
Chicago in 1893 from Utah received 
flattering notices from the commissioners, 
and they remarked that the Utah product 
would compare favorably with that of 
Japan, while the climate and conditions in 
Utah are far more advantageous than in 
the foreign country. 

Mrs. McYicker was nominated by the 
Republicans for State Superintendent of 
Schools, but withdrew her name. 

According to Mrs. MoVickei-, Mrs. Eme- 
line B. Wells will be chosen as one of the 
delegates to the Republican convention at 
St. Louis. Mrs. Wells is the vice-chair- 
man of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, and her services in conducting the 
campaign have been considered very 
valvtable. 

"Polj-gamy will never be allowed to be 
practised in our State," remarked Mrs. 
McVicker emphatically. "The constitu- 
tion of the State strictly prohibits it, and 
the Mormon church has issued, its mani- 
festo against its continuance. At the time 
of the adoption of the clause against 
polygamy by the framers of the State con- 
stitution, it was agreed that the polyg- 
amists should take their first wi%'es, or 
in case the first one was dead, that they 
should take the second, and so on. The 
others were given a portion of the 
property, and this is the reason that Utah 
contains more women holding property in 
their own names according to its popula- 
tion than any other State in the Union. 
Some of these women, 'Edmunds' widows,' 
as they have been generally dubbed, are 
quite wealthy." 

Gov. Wells, it is said, has signified his 
intention of appointing Mrs. McVicker as 
one of the regents of the Utah State 
University. She has been endorsed by 
' the women for the position. 



INACCURATE MBS.* CRANNELL. \ 

The Philadelphia Ledr/er says: 

One must go away from home to hear 
news. The Boston Journal prints a letter 

from a Mrs. "SV. W. Crannell, of Albany, \ 

N. Y., on the liquor question, in which | 

she takes occasion to say that "in Phila- | 

delphia, of 8,034 persons who sell liquor i 

over the bar for drinks, 3. 090 are women, • 

nearly one-half." Comparatively few wo- | 

men in this county have retail liquor ! 

license, and it is quite certain that about | 

all of them employ men as bar-tenders, i 

It is a r.irity to find a woman tending bar, ■ 

except in an emergency caused by thj i 

absence of the man whose regular busi- i 

uess it is to dispense liquors. Mrs. (pran- ] 

nell's figures are ridiculous. There are i 

not one-fourth as many licenses in this I 

city as Mrs. Crannell reports. | 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. | 

In response to a ver-y general expression | 

of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone I 

for framing and i)reservation, a likeness, | 

enlarged from her latest photograph, I 

taken in 1S92, has been prepared by the i 

heliotype process. This excellent portrait I 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 

to the Woman's Column; or (.3) to any ! 

old subscriber who pays up arrearages, | 

renews her own subscription, and sends i 

two new subscribers. | 



ARMENIAN POEMS. i 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, | 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone | 
Blackwell, is now ready, and m.iT be i 
ordered from this ofiice. Price S1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Columx. A second edition is I 
already in press, though the first has only ; 
been out a fortnight. i 



Lectures on Greece 

BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 

1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3- Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4 The Religion of Greece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticoii 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted-to 
women's clubs, high schools and academies. 

Address 141 Franklin Street, 

Boston, Mass. 



PROOF-READER.— A young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W. C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is a sad one. This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Keader, Box 363S, Boston, Mass. 



AN ARMENIAN whose eves are weak, but who 15 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, nm 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years and a 
halt m the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for smaB 
^^'^'^^^ Address G. A., Woman's Jouk.nal Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 
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BELGIAN WOMEN'S CONGRESS. 

An International Congress of Women, 
under the auspices of the Ligue beige du 
droit desfemmes (Woman's Eights League 
of Belgium) will be held in Brussels next 
September. 

The subjects discussed -will relate chiefly 
to the civil and economic rights of women. 
All interested are invited to join and con- 
tribute to the funds. The fee will be five 
francs for a person ■wlio is already a mem- 
ber of any women's society, and ten francs 
for a person who is not. This fee will 
entitle the contributor to a membership 
ticket which will admit to all the meetings, 
and will also entitle the holder to receive 
all the publications of the Congress. 

Contributions of money, and sugges- 
tions of subjects to be discussed at the 
Congress, may be sent to any member of 
the organizing committee, M. Cauderlier, 
L. La Fontaine, or M. Popelin, Hotel 
Eavenstein, 11 Eue Eavonstein, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

THE MODEEN STAGE. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has, in the 
Kew York World, a strong, and, in the 
main, a sensible article dealing with the 
degeneracy of the stage. Among other 
good things, she says: 

So far as absolute immoral influence 
goes," I believe such undeniably funny 
plays as "Doctor Bill" and "Too Much 
Johnson," both of which held the boards 
here an entire season, far more pernicioiis 
in their effect than "Orange Blossoms" 
or "The Artist's Model," or any of what 
might be called the nude plays. 

Both plays mentioned based their most 
humorous situations on the vulgar infi- 
delity of a husband to his wife, and his 
efforts to conceal the fact. The most 
vigorous moralist was obliged to laugh if 
he witnessed either of these plays, and so 
fond is the world of a good laugh that I 
heard scarcely a word of criticism of the 
bad tendency of the fun during the entire 
season. But when young men are made 
to feel only amusement at infidelity, and 
are roused to an instinctive sympathy for 
and desire to shield the wrong-doer, be- 
cause he is such a jolly fellow, a slow poi- 
son is being inhaled. 

In the purity of the home life lies the 
safety of a country. Whenever a nation 
becomes lax in its ideas of marriage ties, 
and liberal in its treatment of the social 
offender, its doom is sealed. When "art" 
is employed to turn the act of a young 
husband embracing a servant girl behind 
a door into a brilliantly funny episode of 
a play, then the stage is lending itself to 
assist in the debauchery of the public 
mind. 



CHAELES KINGSLEY'S DAUGHTER. 

Miss Rose Kingsley, daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, has been lecturing in 
Boston on "The Democratic Painters of 
France," "Portrait, Decorative and Eelig- 
ious Painters, the Impressionists," and 
"Shakespeare in Warwickshire." In reply 
to an invitation to be among the speakers 
at the Festival of the Kew England W. S. 
A. on May 27, which assumed that she 
held her father's opinions on woman suf- 
frage. Miss Kingsley writes: "I am sorry 
to say that I sail from New Tork on May 
27, so that it is impossible for me to be 
present. I do hold my father's opinion on 
the question of suffrage for women in 
England, and have worked, as far as I can, 
as an humble follower of Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett — not for universal suffrage, but for 
the granting of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise to women rate-payers, who already 
are able to vote in all elections other than 
Parliamentary. 'It is merely, I think, a 
matter of time before we are given this 
franchise. It may come now at any 
moment." 



WOMEN'S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 

The political superioi s of women have 
again been demonstrating their superior 
calmness and freedom from excitability. 
This time it is two Congressmen who 
have been throwing inkstands and sponge- 
cups at each others' heads. If the officers 
of any women's club had allowed them- 
selves to be carried a-rfay by their feelings 
to sucli an extent, every member of the 
Man Suffrage Association would have 
claimed it as a glaring proof of the unfit- 
ness of women to vote. But, so far as we 
have seen, not one of these gentlemen is 
calling for the disfranchisement of men in 
general, or even of the two Congressmen 
involved in the fracas. 



IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

James Hodgson, of Peel, outlines the 
history of woman suffrage in the Isle of 
Man, as follows : 

Woman suffrage in Parliamentary elec- 
tions in this island was granted by the 
House of Keys Election, 1S81. In the 
form originally intended, both owners and 
occupiers were to have been allowed a 
vote. As a compromise it was arranged 
that the vote be restricted to female 
owners, as an experiment. Experience 
soon showed that women were quite equal 
to exercising the rights conferred upon 
them, and that they used at least as much 
discretion in voting as members of the 
other sex. This was fully recognized by 
the House of Keys Election Act, 1892, 
when women occupiers were allowed to 
vote as well as women owners. 

For fourteen years the women in the 
Isle of Man have enjoyed the privilege of 
the Parliamentary franchise, and the quiet 
manner in which they have exercised their 
right is perhaps the best answer to those 
who credit women with extreme revolu- 
tionary tendencies. 



Miss E. M. Evans, of Eipon, won first 
honors in the State oratorical contest of 
Wisconsin colleges, and she will represent 
Wisconsin in the Interstate contest. 

The final count of the vote on the ad- 
mission of women as lay delegates to the 
Methodist General Conference is reported 
to stand 7,554 for the women to 2,605 
against them. This lacks 65 1-4 votes of 
being three-fourths. 

The woman's edition of The JSforth- 
loestern, the college weekly of North- 
western University, Evanston, 111., ap- 
peared recently. It was entirely the work 
of the college girls, with Miss Florence 
Spofford as editor-in-chief. It is the first 
edition ever published by the young women 
of the University, yet one of the best and 
brightest ever issued, says the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

The Current Events Club in Smith is 
the largest in the college, its membership 
being nearly two hundred. Any young 
woman of the college can join, and each 
member registers herself in one of the 
nine departments — education, religion, 
philanthropy, foreign politics, domestic 
politics, industrial interests, sociology, 
science and literature, music and art. At 
each meeting reports are made of the note- 
worthy events in each department since 
the last meeting. A general discussion 
follows. 

Mes. Julia Waed Howe stirred many 
hearts by her recent appeal in behalf of 
the Armenian sufferers, but none more 
strongly than the hearts of her own family. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Eichards, 
whose home is in Maine, started several 
little boys out to solicit contribution ) 
One of these little boys was Mrs. Eichards' 
own son, and one of the persons whom he 
asked was Mrs. James G. Blaine. In an- 
swer to his appeal, she asked, "Do you 
think I ought to give something for the 
Armenians?" He replied, "Yes, I do." 
She then asked, "How much do you think 
I ought to give?" This was a poser for 
the little fellow; but Mrs. Blaine relieved 
his perplexity by presenting him with a 
hundred dollars. — Woman's Journal. 

Miss Geetkltde Simmoits, the Indian girl 
who was awarded second honors at the 
Indiana State oratorical college contest, 
defeated all the speakers of the senior, 
jimior and sophomore classes for the honor 
of representing Earlham College. Miss Sim- 
mons is a full-blood Sioux of South 
Dakota, and lived the usual life of an 
Indian girl on a reservation until she was 
eight years old. She then went to White's 
Institute at Wabash, Ind., w'hich was 
closed last year. Last September she 
entered Earlham College, Eichmond, Ind., 
with the intention of taking the regular 
four years' course. She is partly sup- ' 
porting herself by teaching music. She 
is proficient in the English, French and 
Sioux languages, and is preparing herself 
for work among her people. 
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WOMEN'S PAET IN PEESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS. 

One main reason why women are not 
enfranchised Is the impression among men 
that women take little interest in politics. 
Just in proportion as women show an 
Intelligent interest, they are welcomed as 
"helpmeets" by the men of the party 
with which they cooperate. Therefore, 
It is above all else important to the cause 
of woman suffrage that every woman who 
loves her country should study political 
issues and conditions, and should attach 
ierself to the party whose principles and 
policy seem to her; best calculated to pro- 
mote the national welfare. 

The presidential election, which takes 
place every four years, offers to women a 
golden opportunity. It is the stirring of 
the pool of Siloam by the angel of prog- 
ress. If only they will enter the pool, 
they will be healed of their political non- 
entity. 

It is a great mistake for women to look 
on as idle spectators and wait until they 
have the ballot before they take an active 
part in shaping results. Voting is one 
part of political power, but not the only 
one. Voting is not an end, but a means to 
an end. "The best way to resumption of 
specie payments is to resume," said 
Horace Greeley. The best way to secure 
a citizen's rights is to do a citizen's duty. 
Every question at issue in the coming 
election is a woman's question. Every 
interest at stake is a woman's interest. 
Peace or wai", protection or free trade, a 
gold or a silver standard, monometalism 
or bimetalism — these are questions on the 
wise solution of which depends the mate- 
rial and moral welfare of every woman's 
home. Let her realize that she and all 
she holds dear are in the ship, and that if 
the ship goes upon the rocks she will go 
down with the men. 

Another important reason why women 
should take part in presidential elections 
is the fact that in every State the Legisla- 
ture can enable women to vote for Presi- 
dential Electors by a simple change of 
election laws, withovit any amendment of 
the State Constitution. In the three 
States of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah 
women will vote for President next fall, 
and it is theoretically possible that their 
preferences may decide the result. 

We urge women, therefore, to join one 
of the national political parties, to accept 
its duties and responsibilities, and to work 
loyally for its candidates. We cordially 
endorse the advice given by Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster in her address last Wednesday 
evening at the Ohickatawbut Club. She 
said: 

I would urge women to find work in 
some political party. Don't flirt a little 
with both parties, but stick to one. Wom- 
en's interests are not apart from men's. 
Better even than woman's interests are 
human interests. Therefore men need 
women's help in political action. 

"Don't flirt with both parties, but stick 
to one." Those words should be written 
in letters of gold. I devoutly wish that 
there might be formed a Woman's Na- 
tional Republican Alliance, and a Woman's 
National Democratic Alliance, and that 
every intelligent woman. North and South, 
East and West, whether suffragist or re- 
monstrant, would become a working mem- 



ber of the party of her choice. Union and 
cooperation of women with men — in this 
sign we conquer. 

HeNBT B. Br.ACKWELL. 



A EEMONSTEANT SYMPOSIUM. 

In Donahoe's Magazine for April there 
is a symposium on "The Present Aspect 
of Woman Suffrage," by Mr. Charles E. 
Saunders, secretary of the late Man Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland and 
Miss Katherine E. Conway. It is called a 
symposium, but it is principally the work 
of Mr. Saunders, who occupies nearly 
twice as much space as all the other 
writers put together. His article, as usual, 
is devoted almost wlioUy to accusation, 
insinuation and denunciation, without an 
ounce of solid argument in it. We wish 
it might be read by every suffragist in tire 
country, for the sake of the wholesome 
indignation its misrepresentations would 
arouse. 

Miss Conway briefly intimates that 
"when the matter is forced upon us in sea- 
son and out of season, we resent the per- 
sistence of a tiresome and futile discus- 
sion," and "beg to be excused from think- 
ing or talking about suffrage." Miss Con- 
way, in conversation with tlie editor of 
the Woman's Coltjmn, has frankly de- 
clared her belief that suffrage is certain to 
come to women before many years, 
whether they want it; or not. The discus- 
sion that the suffragists keep up can hardly 
be called futile, if it i-i sure to accom- 
plish the desired object. As for its being 
tiresome, we can assure the "antis" that 
we are quite as tired of shaking the 
sleepers as they are of being shaken; but 
there is no other way. It is simply the 
case of the widow and the unjust judge 
over again. " a. s. b. 



WHAT SHALL BE DONE ? 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. is confront- 
ing a financial situation which demands 
the serious attention of its members. 

The expenses last year were §2,355. It 
is not likely that they can be much les- 
sened this year without crippling the 
work. The sum now in the treasury is 
about $1,000. The question is whether 
the money needed can be raised with- 
out a Fair. The majority of our officers 
and members dread a Fair; and it is espe 
cially desirable to avoid one nest winter, 
because a Fair is to be held for the benefit 
of the N. E. Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren. So many of the same people are 
interested in the Suffrage Association and 
in the Hospital that, whenever in the past 
the two Fairs have conie at the same time, 
the fact has seriously injured the success 
of both. 

The officers of the Association receive 
no salary. The chief items of expense last 
year were: 

Rent of Suffrage Parlors §675 

Clerk hire 3^4 

Expense of Annual Meeting .... (Jq 
Expenses of Fortnightly 3Ieetiugs, Re- 
ceptions, etc 

Printing suffrage leaflets '. 339 

Other printing — circulars, petitions, 

"Legal Status of Women, etc." . 176 

Advertising ^43 

Postage and expressage .... ' TW 
Fees to N. A. W. S. A \ §8 



Office supplies and stationery, the clean- 
ing of the rooms and sundry small items 
came to about $150 more. In addition, 
SllS was contributed to the referendum 
campaign. That expense will not be re- 
peated; but an organizer has this year 
been employed for several months, at 
$75 per month. 

Apart from a Fair, thechief annual receipts 
upon which the Association can count, 
judging from last j'ear, are: 

Annual memberships and donations . S409 

Leagiie Auxiliary Fees 227 

Sale of leaflets and books 505 

Receipts from sxil>letting the parlors . 224 

The annual memberships and League 

auxiliary fees for the present year are 

already paid, and form part of the $1,000 

now in the treasury. A considerable part 

of the receipts from sale of literature and 

from sub-letting the parlors is also already 

in. 

It is evident that unless a considerable 
sum can be raised in addition, there will 
be a large deficit, which will absolutely 
necessitate a Fair. 

The serious attention of the auxiliary 
Leagues and the members of the State 
Association is invited to this vital matter. 
If each League would hold a local enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the State As- 
sociation, and if as many as possible of the 
friends who habitually contribute to the 
treasury would double their usual gen- 
erous gifts, it might be possible to "scrape 
along" till Christmas after next. If not, 
the unwelcome necessity of a Fair looms 
up before us. Let us all put our best 
wits to work to meet the need in some 
other way. a. s. b. 

WOMEN ANB MUNICIPAL EEFOEM. 

The first Congress of the American 
Ethical Union was held in St. Louis last 
week, and the lecture hall at the Museum 
of Fine Arts was not large enough for the 
audience. The St. Louis Republic caX\&\t 
"as fashionable and probably as intelligent 
a concourse as ever assembled in St. 
Louis." Various problems of practical or 
applied ethics vrere discussed by able 
speakers, both men and women. • The 
afternoon of April 24 was devoted to 
"Municipal Reform." Prominent lawyers 
and business men were present, and vari- 
ous plans for overcoming municipal cor- 
ruption were discussed. Bishop O'Fallon, 
of Chicago, is reported as saying: 

It took the world about 4,000 years to 
discover that woman has a soul; then it 
took the world 1,800 years more to dis- 
cover that she has a mind. I am glad that 
woman is taking so prominent a part in 
this great work. I always urge my con- 
gregation to go to the primaries, and I 
wish I could ask the women to go, too. 



THE BOSTON SCHOOL. 



Higher education in municipal house- 
cleaning is here in Boston and here to stay. 
Women are its leaders and promoters. 
The report of Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, 
chairman of the special committee of Col- 
legiate Alumna appointed to make a 
thorough investigation of the sanitary con- 
dition of the Boston public schools, shows 
that the members of that committee, hav- 
ing put their hands to the broom, do not 
intend to look back until the schoolrooms 
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in Boston, hitherto like Augean stables, 
are cleaned and kept clean. Their facts 
and figures back up at every turn their 
:special plea that this disgrace of Boston 
must not remain neglected for two years, 
until the new buildings provided for by 
the recent legislative grant of more than 
i:wo millions are ready for use. Is the 
Hancock annex an educational centre 
which should be tolerated in the city of 
Boston for a week — or for a day? 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 



The Fortnightly Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. was held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, last Tuesday afternoon, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. Mr. 
J. O. Korris, principal of the Charlestown 
High School, gave an interesting paper on 
^'Horace Mann and the Public Schools." 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who was present in 
the audience, was called upon, and added 
some pleasant words. Kefreshments and 
a social half-hour followed. 



WOMAN'S COUNCIL IN MONTREAL. 

The National Council of Women of 
Canada will hold its annual conference the 
third week of May in Montreal, in response 
to the invitation given last year by the 
Local Council. The Countess of Aberdeen 
■will preside. 

On Tuesday evening. May 12, a public 
meeting will be held in the High School 
Assembly Hall, when addresses will be 
delivered by Lady Aberdeen, p,nd by public 
men interested in social and educational 
subjects. On Wednesday evening. May 
13th, a French public meeting will be held 
in the St. Jean Baptiste Hall, the pro- 
gramme arranged by the French-speaking 
ladies who belong to the Local Council. 

Some of the subjects under considera- 
tion this year are technical and domestic 
training, immigration, the cultivation of 
patriotism, the duties of citizenship, and 
women's place in art and literature. Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, of the New York School 
of Design, is expected to speak on "Applied 
Design." 

This annual conference brings together 
delegates from every Local Council, and 
the subjects discussed have their origin in 
the work and difficulties with which the 
Councils have struggled during the year. 
Each Local Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives from every woman's charity 
organization or other society in the dif- 
ferent cities. The many gaps and de- 
ficiencies in our systems of education, 
hygiene and reform are constantly pro- 
■claiming themselves, and the women are 
trying to meet these difficulties practically, 
striving first to understand the present 
conditions, and secondly to improve 
them. 

WOMEN MOVING ON IN NEW JERSEY. 

The Jiaibj Press of Plainfield, N. J., 
says: 

There are now eleven women commis- 
sioners of deeds in New Jersey. There 
are forty-six women who are notaries 
public, but only one lawyer. Miss Mary 
T. Steele, of Somerville, was the first 
woman to be elected a commissioner of 
deeds in April, 1895. She is the daughter 
■of the late ex-Congressman William G. 
Steele. 



Women commissioners are rare in the 
Eastern States, but not in the West. 
Those elected at the last joint meeting 
were: Mary L. Holdrum, Eastwood, 
Bergen County; Emily O'Connor, Newark; 
Frances B. Stewart, Newark; Marion Col- 
gate, Newark; Caroline L. Cue, Jersey 
City, Mary E. Gray, Karitan, Hunterdon 
County; Bella M. Farnham, llaritan. Mid 
dlesex County; Mary.V. Steele, Somer 
ville, Somerset County; Alice M. Kyte, 
Fanwood, Union County; Alice M. Thomp- 
son, Plainfield ; Mary P. Philbrook, Hud- 
son. 

Miss Mary Philbrook, the first woman 
lawyer of the State, won another victory 
at this session of the Legislature, by secur- 
ing the passage of a bill to allow women 
to become Masters in Chancery, and she is 
the first candidate for appointment. It is 
expected that next year Miss Beatrice 
Maybaum, of No. 7 Sidney Place, New- 
ark, will apply for examination, prepara- 
tory to an entrance to the New Jersey bar. 

New Jersey women are coming to the 
front in other lines. Miss Elizabeth 
Compton is a woman inventor, and Chief 
Consul Robert Gentle, of the New Jersey 
Division, L. A. W., has recognized the 
bicycle girl, and has appointed Miss Clara 
Bell Dunning, of Patei son, and Miss Ida 
Greely Ale, of Trenton, local consuls. 

F. M. A. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Eva K. Miller, of Eldon, Iowa, a 
prominent worker in the Purity Depart- 
ment ot the National W. C. T. U., was or- 
dained to the ministry by an Ecclesiastical 
Council of Congregational churches which 
met in Eldon, April 2. Eev. L. F. Berry, 
of Ottumwa, preached the ordination ser- 
mon, and Eevs. J. H. Beard and Wm. 
Jones assisted in the services. Kev. Mrs. 
Miller is the wife of the Congregational 
pastor at Eldon, and has been assisting 
her husband in evangelistic and other 
labors for the past two years. The friend 
who sends this item says of Mrs. Miller: 
"Her ordination is a just recognition of 
the work she is doing." 

The Easter morning sermon, in the 
Unitarian Church at Eoslindale, Mass., 
was preached by Eev. Harriet Barton 
Boynton, on "Deliverance from Bondage." 

Eev. Mary Traffarn Whitney has re- 
signed the pastorship of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in West Somerville, Mass. 
The church has made a wonderful growth 
under her care. It is free from debt, and 
in the hands of earnest workers. A broad 
field is open to Mrs. Whitney in connec- 
tion with the work of her husband, who is 
pastor of an active church in South Bos- 
ton, and many reform movements are 
claiming her attention. She therefore 
finds it impossible to continue her pastoral 
work at West Somerville. 

Eev. Elinor E. Gordon, who for seven 
years has been associate pastor with Eev. 
Mary E. Safford of Unity Church at Sioux 
Citj-, la., has accepted a call to take 
charge of the Unitarian Church at Iowa 
City. She preached her first sermon there 
on Easter Sunday. The Sioux City church 
passed resolutions testifying to Miss Gor- 
don's faithful service and intrinsic worth, 
and recognizing in her "one of the great 
exponents of liberalism, the ideal woman, 
the strong, courageous leader, the gentle, 
loving teacher." Miss Safford will carry 
on the work alone at Sioux City for the 
present. 



Eev. Sarah B. Whistler, a regularly 
ordained elder in the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, in Indiana, has gone 
to California, and will spend one year on 
the Pacific coast. She has been holding 
revival meetings in Fresno County, and 
expects to be active in church and W. C. 
T. U. work during her visit. 

At the reopening and dedication of the 
Universalist Church at Neenah and Men- 
asha, the twin cities of Wisconsin, on 
Sunday, April 12, the services were shared 
by men and women ministers. On Satur- 
day evening Eev. Nellie Opdale, of Eacine, 
preached the first sermon in the renewed 
edifice, assisted in the devotional services 
by Eev. E. E. Hammond, of Oshkosh. 
Sunday morning the pulpit was occupied 
by Rev. Olympia Brown, of Kaoine, 
who preached one of her best sermons. 
Mrs. M. J. DeLong and Dr. Cantwell 
assisted in the opening Scripture, re-' 
sponses, and prayer. In the evening, at 
the dedicatory services proper, Mr. T. T. 
Moulton, one of the oldest members of 
the congregation, gave the address on the 
history of the parish, and Dr. Cantwell 
preached the sermon. The prayer of con- 
secration was offered by the pastor, Eev. 
F. F. Eddy, and Mrs. De Long made a 
brief address, recalling other days in 
her own experience and that of the 
church which she had served as pastor in 
previous years. 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Tennessee, 
went to Little Eock, Ark., on April 15, 
and stayed until April 21, attending the 
W. C. T. U. andW. S. A. State Conventions, 
and speaking for both. She went under 
contract for three evening lectures, but 
gave five. On Sunday, she was in- 
vited into three of the most prominent 
pulpits in the city, the First Methodist, 
the largest church in the city, the Episco- 
pal Cathedral (High Church), and the 
Congregational.- She accepted two of 
these invitations, and regretfully declined 
that of the Methodists, as she was not 
strong enough, after her work in the con- 
ventions, to speak three times in one day. 

Mrs. Meriwether spoke in the Cathedral 
to a large crowd, in the afternoon. The 
Dean had made the ofier to the W. C. 
T. U., and urged it cordially. He is both 
a temperance man and an equal suffragist. 
He spoke words of high praise for Mrs. 
Meriwether in introducing her, and also 
at the close of her address, and told the 
ladies that henceforth tte Cathedral was 
at their service. In the evening Mrs. 
Meriwether spoke in the Congregational 
church to a large congregation. She re- 
turned the next evening to her home in 
Memphis, Tenn., seriously ill with an 
attack of cholera morbus, but is now re- 
covering. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postj>aid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Terse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw,- Alice Stone Blackwbli,, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt is attend- 
ing county suffrage conventions in Dela- 
ware. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johxs and Mrs. Julia 
B. jSTblsoit attended the Territorial Equal 
Suffrage Convention at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, on April 28 and 29. 

Mrs. R. E. Pisart, of Brooklyn Heiglits, 
is said to own the largest and finest col- 
lection of Arctic furs belonging to any one 
individual in the world. 

At Vermilion, South Dakota, in the ora- 
torical contest of the State University,Miss 
Hyde ranked first, and she will represent 
her college at the Inter-collegiate contest. 

Miss Heles^ Morris Leatis, president 
of the iSTorth Carolina Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, contributes to this week's Wo- 
man's Journal an equal suffrage story 
entitled "That Hot -Blooded Young 
Southerner." Among the other contents 
are "An American Girl in Greece," by 
Mabel Hay Barrows, "Boston Deacon- 
esses," "Collegs Girls," "Foibles of the 
New "Woman," and State Correspondence 
from California, South Carolina, Wiscon- 
sin and Arkansas. 

The decision of the Massachusetts 
.Supreme Court that women cannot be 
made eligible as notaries public by the Leg - 
islature, because they are not expressly 
named in the Constitution, is illogical 
and unjust. But it is law so long as a 
majority of the judges maintain their 
present opinion. Fortunately, judges, like 
other men, are mortal, and will give place 
sooner or later to more enlightened suc- 
cessors. ^ 

Mrs. Lauea E. Eichaeds on April 28 
gave a reading in aid of the Armenian 
Relief Fund at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. Julia "Ward Howe, in this city. It 
was a delightful entertainment, in which 
three generations took part. Mrs. Howe 
introduced Mrs. Richards with a brief 
address, and Miss Alice Richards, a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, contributed piano 
music between the selections. The par- 
lors were crowded, and two hundred dol- 
lars were cleared for the relief fund. 

Mrs. Shaw, the mother of Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, died a few days ago, at her 
home in Big Rapids, Mich. Miss Shaw 
says in a private letter : 

The Woman's Jovrnal was a great com- 
fort to her, as long as she was able to 
read and understand it. She was an ardent 
and loyal suffragist ever since I can re- 
member, and rejoiced in woman's woi-k. 
She has been one of the best and truest 
mothers who ever lived. ... I know how 
large a space a mother fills in the world 
by its great emptiness to-day. 

The current number of The Bostonian 
contains what may be considered as the 
only complete and exhaustive article yet 
published on the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of "Women's Clubs. It is by Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, a most competent 
authority. The article embraces a brief 
summai-y of each organization in the Fed- 
eration, together with a sketch of the 
origin, growth and present condition of 
the club movement in general. It is 
illustrated by portraits of the different 
club presidents. As a work of reference 
for the f uturd, it will prove invaluable to 
every club woman. 



TEACHERS' SALAKIES. 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso 
ciatiou met on April 29 and voted to send 
a petition to the school committee of 
Boston, asking that in any effort to raise 
the salaries of teachers, the first con- 
sideration shall be to make compensation 
more equal by raising ' the salaries of 
women teachers. A copy of the petition 
will be at the Woman's Journal Office 
for signature, and information in regard 
to the movement can be obtained from 
Dr. Salome Merritt, .59 Hancock Street, 
Boston. 

THE AEMENIAIf STJFFEKEKS. 

The treasurer of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, Mr. F. H. "Wiggin, 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, has received the 
following from the treasurer of the Inter- 
national Relief Committee at Constanti- 
nople: 

The demand made upon us by our relief 
centres is urgent in the extreme: the more 
vpe examine into the great calamity, the 
more extended and dreadful the suffering 
appears. 

"Tou have asked in regard to our suc- 
cess in sending money into the interior. 
We have been very successful thus far, and 
have succeeded in overcoming every diffi- 
culty which has presented itself. All our 
remittances to the interior have been fully 
acknowledged, and up to this time not a 
single piaster has been lost or failed to 
reach its destination. 

A correspondent from Harpoot writes: 

I think there will be no difficulty in 
getting the money to those for whom it is 
intended. Tliey throng upon us in crowds. 
We ought to have $25,000 additional at 
once. We have already assisted some 
60,000 persons, after tlie most careful 
weeding out of those who can take care of 
themselves, and yet the number increases. 
We can give only a very small sum to 
each individual while there is such a 
multitude. Many come from places two 
or three days' journey distant. 

A correspondent from Erzroom writes : 

The relief work here is on a large scale. 
In this city we are now supplying daily 
bread rations to nearly 4,000. Wheat is 
given every fortnight to the villages of the 
Erzroom plain. About "7,000 are thus 
helped. Large quantities of clothing sent 
from Constantinople have been distributed 
here and in the towns and villages through- 
out the province. Over 1,000 thick wad- 
ded quilts have been manufactured by 
women and girls, who are on our relief 
rolls, and distributed. Extreme destitu- 
tion, coextensive with the bounds of the 
province, and embracing at least one-half 
of the Armenian population, exists. 

Over 50,000 cold, hungry, suffering men, 
women and children lift a united voice for 
help. Thousands of widows and orphans 
still mourning the sad loss of husbands 
and fathers, remnants of decimated fami- 
lies and inmates of plundered homes, 
relate tales of woe that are heartrendino-. 
We are now assisting 30,000 throughout 
the province, but this number must be 
gradually increased to at least 40,000. In 
no other way can these people be kept 
alive. There is absolutely no hope that 
the present condition of the Armenians 
will be materially changed, unless, indeed 
for the worse, until September, when the 
harvest will be garnered. 

From Marash comes the following: 
Last week we were helping 7,000 peo- 
ple in Marash and three neighboring vil- 
lages. We gave them on an averao-e one 
and a half piasters a week. We dis- 



tributed in addition to money, clothing, 
shoes and bedding. Zeitoun refugees have 
begun to come to Marash. Our funds are 
inadequate for this large undertaking, 
and are nearly exhausted. 



MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of tlie 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held at Pontiac, May 20, 21 and 22, 18!16. 

The question of woman in government is 
forcing itself more and more upon public at- 
tention. Already three States have given 
women full citizenship, and several more are 
this year taking steps in that direction. 
The education of public sentiment is the 
most important factor in removing opposi- 
tion. This Annual Convention affords an 
excellent opportunity for friends of woman's 
enfranchisement to gather information re- 
garding the progress of the movement, and 
for honest opjiosers to measure the reasoning 
of its advocates. The former are urged to 
give the Convention the encouragement and 
strength of their attendance, and the latter 
are earnestly invited and assured of every 
courtesy. 

The Convention is composed of the officers 
and x^ast officers of the Association, the pres- 
idents anfl delegates of auxiliary societies, 
and individual members. Individuals may 
become members upon the payment of $1.00. 
Delegates and visitors will be entertained 
free of expense. 

Come ; give and gain inspiration in this 
branch of work for the betterment of human 
conditions. May STOciiixG Kxaggs, Fres. 

Bay City, April 24, 189t). 



LUCY STONE'S POETEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Colujin; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 



A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price S1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Column. A second edition was 
in press before the first had been out a 
foi'tnight. 



AN ARMENIAN whose eves are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an eievator, or do any other work that does not 
severely- tax the eyes. Worked three years and a 
halt in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for small 
TW^^i- a^^^""^^^ A., Woman's Journal Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 



9^ -■^'^ Armenian srentleman, who was 

graauated in good standing at Slarietta College vdth 
tne Class of 1:^95, Irishes to do tutoring or similar- 
■j f resident Simpson of Marietta writes: "'He 
E^?, Ki'™'"^'^ ? diligent and faithful student, of 
honorable, upriffht character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 

hne scholar in Latin and French, as weU as 
in several other branches, and would do good semce- 
^1 VI- ul *'"' °l P"Sate instructor." Address G. A. B.,. 
16 \\altham St., Boston, Mass 
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IGNOEES THE WOMEN. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, contributes 
to the Cambridge Magazine for May an 
article entitled "Equality in a Kepublic." 
In it occurs the following remarkable 
passage: 

"In some respects, free institutions do 
certainly tend to equality. Thus, they 
make all citizens equal as regards the 
suffrage." 

IN'early one half the citizens of the United 
States are excluded from the suiirage, and 
President Eliot is well aware of the fact, 
having more than once taken occasion to 
signify his approval of their continued 
exclusion. 

Kot long ago, President Eliot felt called 
upon to express severe disapproval of a 
prominent suffragist for an alleged inac- 
curacy. It would be hard, in the entire 
extent of woman suffrage literature, to 
iind a more enormous inaccuracy than he 
himself has now been guilty of, in regard 
to a well-known matter of fact. President 
Eliot should pull the beam out of his own 
eye before he again tries to pull a mote 
out of his sister's. eye. 

Alice Stose Blackwell. 



THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

Among the new speakers at the Suffrage 
Festival on May 27, will be Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, who was 'one of the most 
brilliant stars at the Washington Conven- 
tion; Dean' Hodges, of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, whom 
all will be glad to hear; and Kabbi Blau- 
stein, of Providence, a Russian Jew, a 
remarkably fine speaker and a strong ad- 
vocate of equal rights for women. He 
has spoken several times for the Provi- 
dence Woman Suffrage League, besides 
lending them his synagogue for a meeting. 
His subject at the Festival will be "The 
Modern Jewess." Other good speakers 
are expected. a. s. b. 

THE NEXT FOETNIGHTLT. 

The next and last Fortnightly of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. for the season will 
be held at the Woman Suffrage Parlors, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, May 12, at 3 
P. M. 

Mrs. ex-Gov. Claflin will be the lecturer 
of the afternoon. She will give her audi- 
ence "Reminiscences of Eminent People," 
whom she has entertained at her elegant 
summer home in Newtonville, "under 



the spreading elms"" which are the glory 
of the place. Hon. Henry Wilson, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, John G. Whittier, and other world- 
wide celebrities figure in her narration. 
jNIrs. Claflin is very happy in her descrip- 
tions, and brings her hearers into close 
touch with the distinguished persons of 
whom she has most affectionate remem- 
brances. There will also be music and 
perhaps recitations, and the usual tea and 
refreshments at the close. 

Members of the Association will please 
show their tickets at the door. Non- 
members are expected to pay an admis- 
sion fee of ten cents. 

Maey a. Liveemoee, Pres. 



VOTED FOR THE WOMEN. 

At the Republican County Convention, 
held in San Diego, Cal., April 18, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention cordially 
favors the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the State of California, 
whereby it is sought to extend the elective 
franchise to all citizens, otherwise quali- 
fied, without distinction of sex, and we 
hereby pledge to it our support at the 
polls in the ifovember general election. 



woek of methodist women. 

Cleveland, O., May 4, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

In Bishop Warren's Pastoral Letter, read 
May 2 at the great Methodist Conference 
now in session in this city, I find these 
statements regarding women's work in 
raising money: 

For foreign missions women have col- 
lected one million, one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars; for home missions, seven 
hundred and eighty-six thousand, two 
hundred and sixty-five. All this during 
the last lour years. 

They have fifty-one deaconesses' homes, 
fifteen of which are in foreign lands. 
These deaconesses work without salary, 
and have held eleven thousand meetings, 
and have cared for six thousand sick 
people. 

At this writing, the men are hotly dis- 
cussing the seating of the four women 
delegates. A German minister, Eev. Dr. 
Jacob Eothweiler, told a reporter yester- 
day that "only those who like to shine 
and old maids wanted to be delegates. 
They have no right to be delegates." 

It remains to be seen whether the 

women will be seated. 

Sabah M. Peekins. 



A State Federation of Women's Clubs 
has been formed in Tennessee, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-six clubs. Mrs. W. D. 
Beard, of Memphis, is president. 



Rev. Floeestce E. Kollock this week 
closed her six-months' connection with 
the Every-Day Church of Boston, where 
she has made herself much beloved, and 
went to Chicago to be married to Rev. Mr. 
Crooker, a Unitarian minister of Helena, 
Mont. Miss Kollock, during her twenty 
years in the Universalist ministry, has 
won hosts of friends, and they will unite 
in wishing her joy. 

At the o98th monthly meeting of the 
masters of Boston schools, held at the 
Parker House on May 5, a woman for the 
first time was present and spoke. Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, who is proving herself a 
worthy successor of Miss Lucretia Crocker 
and Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins on the 
Boston Board of School Supervisors, ad- 
dressed the assembled masters on "Obser- 
vations and Suggestions on the Boston 
Primary Schools." Miss Arnold has been 
giving special attention to the primary 
schools for about a year. 

Peincess Beateice, Queen Victoria's 
youngest daughter, has been appointed 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, the office 
previously held by her husband. Prince 
Henry of Battenberg. If ot a word of pro- 
test has been heard from the opponents of 
woman suffrage. But whenever- a woman 
is elected mayor of a Kansas city, these 
estimable persons are filled with acute 
anxiety to know who will darn her hus- 
band's stockings. Their solicitude about, 
the husband's stockings is not allayed 
even if the Kansas mayor, like Princess 
Beatrice, happens to be a widow. — 
Womaji's Journal. 

Miss Alice E. Ives has demonstrated a 
woman's ability to write a successful play. 
"The Village Postmaster" has had a great 
run in jSTew York, and its popularity is 
quoted as fresh proof that a pure and 
wholesome play, if sufiiciently bright and- 
taking, can compete victoriously with any 
morbid melodrama. Miss Ives will be 
remembered as the author of an amusing" 
little suffrage play that appeared some 
time ago. She designed all the quaint old 
costumes for "The Village Postmaster," 
and the New York papers give her the 
credit for its perfection of detail in costum- 
ing and staging. 

Mes. Ellejs' H. Richaeds, of the In- 
stitute of Technology, was last year elected 
a trustee of Vassar. She found the col- 
lege preparing to build a large drain to 
carry its sewerage to the Hudson. This 
involved great expense and a needless 
pollution of the river. Mrs. Richards 
persuaded the trustees, instead, to convey 
the sewerage to a farm belonging to the 
college, and use it to fertilize the land. 
This plan has been cari'ied out most suc- 
cessfully, at one-sixth of the cost that the 
other project would have involved. Mrs. 
Richards' bright idea, in the actual amount 
of money saved to the college, is said to be 
the most valuable gift any Vassar grad- 
uate has yet conferred upon her almamater^ 
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EMOTIONAL DE. BUCKLEY. 

The admission of fromen as lay dele- 
gates to tlie General Conference of the 
M. E. Church continues to be opposed 
-rs-ith virulence. Although nearly three- 
fourths of the local conferences have voted 
in favor; although women have been for 
-yeai-s admitted to the local conferences; 
although women comprise more than two- 
thirds of the members of the M. E. body, 
and are therefore more than two-thirds of 
the laity; although a majority of the con- 
ference committee of this General Confer- 
ence were in favor of their admission, Eev. 
Dr. Buckley is reported as saying, May 5 : 

The only time the Conference has ever 
undertaken so violent an act as it now 
proi:)Osesto do was before the war, when it 
bisected the church. That act has been 
condemned to-day by leading Methodists. 
If you admit these women in the interests 
of peace, it will be the peace of despair. 
It will disgrace the Conference, and stir 
up men to do as they please. Pause, 
brethren, before you commit this awful 
mistake ! 

The trouble with Dr. Buckley is that he 
is too "emotional." He lacks the "logical 
faculty" which he regards as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the male sex. 
The only "awful mistake" which has been 
committed seems to have been in making 
such a person the editor of a leading 
Methodist weekly paper. 

Eev. Dr. Keely, of Philadelphia, who is 
leading the fight against the women, 
showed a similiar inability to reason 
logically. He said that, although men and 
women are one in Christ Jesus, they are 
not one in the General Conference, and 
that it is a part of the Methodist constitu- 
tion that the governing power is with the 
men. 

Kev. Daniel Stevenson, president of 
Union College, Kentucky, spoke for the 
"admission of the women. He said: 

The time has gone by when anj-body 
should be excluded from church offices on 
account of race, color ar sex. 

Ex - Senator James Harlan, of Iowa, 
said : 

Ministers and laymen constitute the 
membership of this body. The whole 
matter turns on the question: Who are 
the laymen? The General Conference has 
decided that laymen are all those who are 
not members of the annual conferences. 
"Women are not members of the annual 
conferences. Xow, by what right or what 
interpretation of the law of the church do 
you intend to keep women out? The word 
"laymen" means non-professional, and in 
the Methodist church it means all mem- 
bers except those who are professional. 

The reports describe a scene of the 
wildest confusion, during which Bishop 
Bowman threw up his h nds, exclaiming: 
"Are we in Congress or in a Methodist 
Conference? Good Lord, brethren, can 
we not stop this hooting and howling?" 
Amid this bedlam a communication was 
received from three of the four women 
delegates representing the North Indiana 
and Ohio conferences, saying that, while 
they firmly believed that women had the 
right to be admitted to the Conference, 
they respectfully withdrew tlieir rights in 
the interest of harmony. 

Kev. John Copies, of Oregon, paid a 
glowing tribute to the self - sacrificing 
labors of the Methodist women of that 
young State. Other warm speeches were 



made by President Harris, of the East 
Maine Conference, James F. Chaffee, of 
Minneapolis, J. E. Day, of Xew York, 
Kev. Dr. Emery Miller, of Des Moines, 
Judge H. R. Brill, of Minnesota, and 
others, for and against the admission of 
women. A dozen motions and amend- 
ments were offered. It was finally decided 
to recommit both the majority and the 
minority reports, with instructions to bring 
in a report submitting the question to the 
annual conferences. "We may say with 
"Whittier: 

"Then sound again the bugles, 
Call the battle roll anew : 
If months have well nigh won the field, 
' "What may not four years do?" 

Hexet B. Blackwell. 



A WAY TO KAISE MONEY. 

Chicago, III., ApraL 29, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

The great need in our suffrage work is 
money. Success would be near if we had 
money enough to organize all our forces. 

Local societies are always glad of any 
suggestions in reference to new entertain- 
ments by which they can make money to 
carry on the work. I want to call their 
attention, through your valuable paper, to 
a cantata just published that will make a 
very pojjular entertainment. It is called 
"Our Flag with the Stai's and Stripes." It 
was written by Mi'S. Lydia Avery Coonley 
of Chicago, who is a warm friend of Susan 
B. Anthony, and a suffragist. Mrs. Coon- 
ley is a sweet singer, having recently is- 
sued a volume of poems of rare merit. 
The music of the cantata is composed by 
Geo. F. Koot. "Our Flag" was prepared 
for entertainments by schools and choirs, 
but any suffrage society will make money 
and teach patriotism that introduces this 
first to a community. 

The books are to be obtained for thirty 
cents a single copy, but a discount of one- 
fourtli off can be obtained when copies 
are ordered in quantity for an entertain- 
ment. They can be had of the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati. 

Mary E. Holmes, 
Fres. Illinois E. S. A. 



"WOMEN CENTENARIANS. 

During the past month I have read in 
the newspapers of the celebration of the 
birthdays of five women who are one hun- 
dred or more years old. 

The first of these in point of age is Mrs. 
Hannah Chard, of Ferrell, Gloucester, X. J., 
the oldest woman in the State. At the 
recent celebration of her lOSth birthday, 
four generations of descendants were pres- 
ent, including three sons, the youngest of 
whom is sixty-sis. 

Mrs. Honora McCarty, of South Shafts- 
bury, Tt., celebrated her lOoth birthday 
Easter. She was born in Ireland, but has 
been in this country many years. She dis- 
tinctly remembers many things connected 
with the rebellion of 179.5-9S. She is in 
good health, helps in the housework, and 
last summer walked from her home to the 
village, a distance of five miles, to attend 
church service. 

Mrs. Mary Skiffington, 2.5 Oak Street, 
Woonsocket, R. L, celebrated her 101st 
birthday Easter Monday. She is a native 
of Ireland, and is described as a vivacious 



old lady, always ready to receive company. 
She sews, knits and reads, and can do so 
wathout glasses. 

Mrs. Hannah Robinson, of Augusta, Me. , 
lately celebrated her 101st birthday. Her 
health is good, and she was able to see her 
many friends who called, and to entertain 
them with many incidents, of her past life. 
She has a daughter, Mrs. Sargent, aged 76. 

At Lambertville, If. J., Mrs. Catherine 
Mc>reilly celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of her birth by giving a dinner party to 
her relatives and friends, who came from 
"O'ilmington, Philadelphia, Trenton and 
other cities to do her honor. MrS. Mc- 
Ifeilly enjoys good health, possesses all 
her faculties and has a remarkable mem- 
ory. She was boru in Stockton, N. J., on 
April 10, 1T9G. 

During the month I have seen notices of 
the deaths of Mrs. Emily Eobbins Talcott, 
of "SVest Hartford, Conn., in her one-hun- 
dred and sixth year, Mrs. Martha Swan, 
of Lee, Mass., at the age of 103 years, and 
Mrs. Xancy Cooper, of Dober, Mo., 101 
j'ears old. Mrs. Swan was for many years 
a school-teacher, and was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Methuen Historical Society. 

Forty years ago, a woman was old and 
wore a cap at the age of fifty. From pres- 
ent indications, forty years hence women 
will not be considered old until they reach 
the centui'v mark. r. m. a. 



SHOULD WOMEN HOLB OFFICE? 

George F. Talbot, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for ilay, is guilty of an unkind 
attack upon the remonstrants — at least, 
upon those nirmerous and highly respected 
remonstrants who hold public office. He 
says: 

Women, during their physical and men- 
tal prime, are by their ruling instincts and 
their dominant sentiments assigned to 
duties which leave neitlier time nor fac- 
ulty for any absorbing and responsible 
public station. It might be invidious to 
say that the best women are in this cate- 
gory of disability; it must be said, how- 
ever, that the -women whom men think 
the best— at least, the best to be wives 
and mothers of their children — are not 
eligible to public office. 

This will be news to Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, who is a School Inspector in 
Ifew Tork; to Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, who is 
an Overseer of the Poor in Brookline; to 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, who for years held 
a highly responsible public office in Massa- 
chusetts, and who lately published a fer- 
vent X)\ea. in behalf of women's holding 
certain important offices, although she is 
unalterably opposed to letting women vote 
even for the most unimportant officer. 

The fundamental fallacy in Mr. Talbot's 
reasoning appears when he says: 

An objection to employment in public 
office good as against four-flfths of the 
sex ought to be good as to the whole sex, 
]ust as if it were a question of enlisting 
them as soldiers. 

In other words, because the mother of 
a young family could not conveniently 
accept a public office which would absorb 
the biggest part of her time, no woman 
ought to be eligible to any public office. 
Of course, then, no woman ought to be 
allowed to be a public school-teacher. By 
the same reasoning, no woman ought to 
be allowed to be a trained nurse in the 
hospital, a police matron in the jail, a 
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saleswoman in a store, an operative in a 
factory, or a domestic servant in some 
otlier woman's kitclien. In short, no 
woman ought to be allowed [to follow any 
occupation which cannot conveniently be 
followed by the mother of a family of 
young children. 

In the life of every normal woman, there 
are many years after her children are 
grown, when her " mental powers are 
ripened by experience and not yet im- 
paired by age. Many such women have 
shown that tbey can fill even "absorbing" 
public offices without detriment to their 
families, and with advantage to the State. 
This is especially true of,^positions involv- 
ing oversight of paupers, of the insane 
and feeble-minded, and of dependent chil- 
dren. The number of women chosen to 
such positions is increasing every year. 
Again, there are many excellent unmar- 
ried women who can and do hold office 
acceptably. And, finally, there are many 
offices which demand no more time than 
multitudes even of young mothers now 
devote to church and charitable work — to 
say nothing of whist parties, pink teas, 
and "Associations to Oppose the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women." 

Eeally, Mrs. Schuyler Van Eensselaer 
or Mrs. Clara T. Leonard ought to take 
Oeorge F. Talbot's education in "hand. 
Even the "antis" could give him some 
enlightenment as to modern ideas. 

Alice Stoxe Blackavell. 



GERMAN WOMEN'S PEOTEST. 

A protest against certain clauses of the 
New Civil Code has been signed by 60,000 
German women. Writing from Stuttgart 
to the Englishwomaii'' s Review, Miss Con- 
stance Campbell says: "Just at present 
the great interest centres in the New Civil 
Code, now committed to the care of a 
Parliamentary Committee. For twenty 
years the first professors and lawyers 
have been working at it, but women have 
not found much favor in their eyes, and 
every one is doing what is possible to bring 
this fact to the notice of the authorities. 
Unfortunately, there are very few mem- 
bers of the German Diet who do not 
laugh at women's grievances. 

The protest is as follows: 

We protest against the fact that the 
future Imperial Civil Code should be on 
quite a different footing from the Penal 
Code, namely, in the point of difference 
between the sexes, which is a difference 
the Penal Code does not know. * 

We protest especially against the fact 
that women, unless especially appointed 
by will, should be unable to act as guar- 
dians or take part in family councils. 

We protest against the fact that mar- 
ried women should, by their marriage, be 
shut out from rights accorded to unmar- 
ried women. 



*Tlie Penal Code for Imperial Germany 
mates every w.oman responsible for any vio- 
lation of the law, and punishes her ]ust as it 
does a man. The Penal Code, therefore, 
recognizes that every woman is a responsi- 
ble being, and accountable for the conse- 
quences of her every action. In the new 
Civil Code this equality of the sexes does 
not exist. The married woman cannot dis- 
pose of person or property without her bus- 
hand's consent, and any business or contract 
which she undertakes without his consent 
<;an be lawfully annulled by him. She, 
therefore, has every duty of a responsible 
being without his rights. 



We protest especially against the fact 
that the married woman's ability to act 
should be prevented because her hus- 
band's consent is necessary, or because 
his will can annul any action of hers. 

We protest against the fact tliat a wo- 
man's property and earnings should be 
liable, according to law, to the adminis- 
tration, use and possession of her husband. 

We protest against the fact that mar- 
riage and its consequences should be 
ruled differently for women than for men, 
and that women's property can only be 
placed on an equality with men's posses- 
sions by special arrangement. 

We protest against the legal subjection 
of married women's property to their 
husbands as immoral, since it stamps 
marriage as a means of obtaining prop- 
ertj- for the man, and we would point to 
the fact that all civilized nations have 
either rearranged this matter in their 
modern laws, or are endeavoring to do so 
— for instance, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, America, Switzerland, 
Kussia and Turkey. 

We would direct attention to the fact 
that the same is also extant in certain 
German States, and that for them these 
clauses of the Kew Civil Code are a direct 
retrogression. We would direct special 
attention to the English law of 1882, "Mar- 
ried Women's Propertv Act, 45 and 46 
Tic, Ch. To." 

We protest against the fact that Ger- 
man- women are considered socially im- 
mature, when the women of other nations 
are ripe for more favorable conditions. 

We protest against the fact that the 
necessity for laws which are less ad- 
vanced than those of other nations is 
actually founded on the supposed infer- 
iority of the German women, more than 
the half of our whole German nation. 



LETTER TKOM CLAEA BARTON. 

Miss Clara Barton, in a letter from Con- 
stantinople to the Bed Cross officials, 
dated April 18, and received in New York 
May 6, encourages those who feared that 
her mission would fail on account of the 
opposition of the Turkish authorities, and 
shows that she has no idea of abandoning 
the work now so successfully inaugurated. 
Friends, misled by reports of the difficul- 
ties she was encountering, had urged her 
to return, and in reply she writes: 

I have a body of relief agents on these 
fields, hundreds of miles away in the 
mountains, a thousand miles from me, 
that I could not draw off in six weeks. 
The best we could all do would be to 
abandon ten thousand poor, sick, suffer- 
ing wretches to a fate that ought to shock 
the entire world. Dying, .sick, foodless, 
naked, and not one doctor and no medi- 
cine among them, whole cities scourged 
and left to their fate, to die without a 
hand raised save the three or four resolute 
missionaries, tired, worn, God-serving at 
their posts until they drop. The civilized 
world running over with skilful physi- 
cians, and not one there: no one to 
arrange to get them there, to pay expenses, 
take special charge and thus make it pos- 
sible f or them to go. 

And we, seeing that state of things, 
holding in our grasp the relief we had 
been weeks preparing and organizing in 
anticipation of this, to turn back, draw 
off our helpers, send back the doctors 
already started, give all up, because some- 
body had said something, the press had 
circulated it, the world had believed it, 
our disappointed committees had lost heart 
and grown sore, struggling with an occu- 
pation rather new to them, and the people 
had taken' alarm and failed to sustain 
them? Was this all there was of us? No 
purpose of our own? On 'change, like 
the price of wheat on the market? In the 



name of God and humanity, this field' 
must be carried, these people must be 
rescued, skill, care, medicines and food for 
the sick must reach them. 

And it is a glad sight to my soul to 
think of Turkish troops taking these bands 
of doctors on to Marash. They have done 
it, and are at' this very hour marching on 
with them to their field of labor. What 
does one care for criticism, disapproval or 
approval, under circumstances like these? 
Don't be troubled. We can carry it. We 
are fair financiers, not dismayed, and, God 
helping, can save our hospitals. 

Miss Barton reports Dr. Hubbell's party 
at Marash, and Mr. Wistar's at Oorf a. She 
says it is impossible to describe the joy of 
the desolate people in welcoming the 
relief parties. 



HEALTH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

The Ladies' Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York has arranged for a 
convention of similar associations, to be 
held in that city on May 14 and 15. Dele- 
gates from associations in Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are ex- 
pected. A number of women interested 
in public affairs in other cities have been 
invited. Mayor Strong, Colonel Waring, 
Theodore Eoosevelt, President Wilson, of 
the Health Board, Professor Felix Adler 
and Easton Hamilton are among those 
who will make addresses. 
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"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know." — Clara Barton. 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of liumanit5^."— ^Vary A . Liver- 

" It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— losiah Allen's Wife'' (Marietta Holly). 

" The Womak's Journal has long' been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." — Pi'micesE. IVillard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— Ward Howe. 
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The members of the November Club of 
Andover, Mass., vrill issue a special wo- 
man's paper in connection with the 250th 
anniversary of the town on May 20. 

Mes. Map.y Clarke Smith, organizer for 
the State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
'''iftrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
ilr-'days and Fridays, from 10 to" 4, and 
>fill je glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 

St. Louis has been officially chosen as 
the place for holding the next jSTational 
Convention of the W. C. T. TJ., the cordial 
invitation of the city AV. C. T. Unions 
being seconded by the< mayor and the 
Business Men's Leagues. The dates of 
the meeting will be November 13 to 19. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has a new book 
of poems almost ready for publication. 
After that she means to begin writing her 
reminiscences, a work to which her friends 
have for some time been urging her. She 
contributes to the May number of the 
Cambridge Magazine an interesting sketch 
of Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 

Miss Mae Atwatee, twenty years of 
age, lias begun the publication of a weekly 
newspaper at Hamlet, Stark County, Ind. 
Miss Atwater does all the mechanical 
work, besides editing and managing the 
paper. She is said to be the youngest 
woman journalist in Indiana, if not in the 
United States. 

Miss Knox, of Sunbury, Conn., entered 
her father's office at an opportune moment, 
to find him struggling with a pet lion, 
which had suddenly attacked him. She 
procured a long strap, made a noose, 
threw it over the lion's head, fastened the 
other end to a ring in the wall, and rescued 
her father. No one has yet suggested 
that she was "out of her sphere." 

Prof. Zella Allen Dixsok, librarian 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
been spending some weeks in a toui 
through old Mexico and California, visit- 
ing libraries and making an exhaustive 
study of their methods, has lately re- 
turned. She travelled over 1,000 miles, 
and visited several hundred libraries, pri- 
vate as well as public collections, and has 
made a fine collection of library blanks- 
and samples. 

Mrs. Laurie-Johxstone lately killed 
the biggest tiger ever measured in India. 
It was shot by her last month in the 
Aghat Eeserved Forest, and was found to 
be twelve feet and one-half inch long — 
twelve and one half inches longer than the 
famous tiger killed by J. L. Shillingford 
in IStl. Mrs. Johnstone went on the 
tiger-hunting expedition with her hus- 
band, a gentleman friend and two ladies, 
all mounted on elephants. 

Mrs. Sarah Whitman, of Boston, the 
designer of the three beautiful windows 
recently placed in Trinity Chapel as a 
memorial to Phillips Brooks, is known 
also as a portrait painter, though her 
work of late years has been devoted 
almost exclusively to some wonderful 
effects in stained glass. This latest pro- 
duction shows remarkable skill in design- 
ing, the central window having a large 
cross of dark red glass, while below is a 
crusader's shield of white opal with a 
green laurel wreath in the cfentre tinted 
with gold. Mrs. Whitman is the teacher 
of the Bible class at Trinity. 



appeal to north cabolrua women. 

Hendersonville, N. G., April 30, 1896. 

Dear Friends: "The spirit moves me, and 
I must speak." Cannot the question of 
woman suffrage be discussed in a calm 
and dispassionate manner? As it attracts 
so much attention, surely it merits a 
candid, impartial discussion by intelligent 
men and women. Violent denunciation 
is uncalled for. No cause can be advanced, 
by an ex;hibition of prejudice or ill-will. 
Especially would I address myself to the 
women of my own State, the large major 
ity of whom seem strangely to misunder- 
stand the honest efforts for good that the 
women suffragists of North Carolina are 
making. 

The almost universal cry against us is 
the uncared-for home, the neglected hus- 
band and children. These evils are not 
confined to the homes of suffi-agists. 
Would it not be absurd to say that the 
man who studies the political questions of 
the day and casts his ballot for good gov- 
ernment must necessarily neglect his busi- 
ness as a doctor, lawyer, farmer, or what- 
ever his calling? Why is it less absurd 
when applied to women? Two hundred 
thousand married women in one State are 
daily working in mills. We hear notliing 
of their neglected homes. Many seem to 
think that the suffragists live at conven- 
tions, spending their time in agitating and 
speech-making, and affirm that each one is 
an office-seeker. How many thousands of 
men vote annually, who neither wish nor 
seek political preferment? Cannot a 
woman cast a ballot for what is right and 
pure without demanding reward? If I 
know my sex, they can. 

Consider the injustice of putting the 
ballot into the hands of an ignorant, stupid 
boy of twenty-one, while at the same time 
withholding it from his sister who may be 
intellectually vastly his superior! Her 
sex compels her to remain forever a minor 
in relation to the government. Yet she 
has a right to ownership, may buy and sell, 
sue and be sued, inherit and transfer 
estates; she may be indicted, imprisoned, 
and punished with death. Surely this 
proves her profound interest in State 
affairs equally with man, and to deprive 
her of all authority is not only a grave 
injustice, but destroys her individual 
rights, which her natural relation to soci- 
ety confers upon her. As for her physical 
debarments, I can best answer that ques- 
tion by quoting from the records as tabu- 
lated by Dr. J. H. Baxter during the 
Civil War, which show that out of one 
thousand clergymen nine hundred and 
fifty-four were physically disqualified for 
military service; of the same number of 
journalists seven hundred and forty, of 
physicians six hundred and ten, of law- 
yers five hundred and forty-four, while, 
on the other hand, of one thousand iron 
workers only one hundred and eighty-nine 
were disqualified, of tanners two hundred 
and sixteen, of farmers three hundred and 
fifty. 

So you see of lawyers only a minority are 
qualified, of able editors only one-fourth, 
and of sound divines next to none. Of 
those who apply this standard to women 
we ask— are they prepared to abide by 
the consequences, namely, the distribu- 



tion of suffrage according to physical 
ability? One able writer argues that, 
owing to woman's physical organization, 
there are times when she is unfit for any- 
thing like serious mental or physical 
work. Look at the thousands of school- 
teachers doing the severest mental labor, 
even more successfully than men. Thou- 
sands of women are doing the hardest 
kind of physical work — cooking, washing, 
scrubbing, and also attending to the men- 
tal and moral welfare of their children. 
This they do, not at stated intervals, but 
every day, year in and year out. We hear 
notliing of their physical or mental unfit- 
ness for it. Lucy Stone once said: "The 
soldier risked his life for his country, but 
in every instance some woman risked her 
life that the soldier might be born." 

I believe that the majority of thinking 
men agree with the late Professor Boyeson, 
who once said, in speaking of the revolt of 
women: "I am aesthetically shocked at 
their rebellion, but my intelligence justi- 
fies and approves it." Truly, the evolu- 
tion of the woman "of to-day from the 
servitude of a few centuries ago is simply 
marvellous. In all civilized countries her 
footsteps are steadily ascending to the 
goal of her rightful place — perfect equal- 
ity with man. Occupying as she does 
such an important relation to man, she 
should be recognized by the State as 
deserving a place of influence that shall 
be felt in national affairs for good. By 
natural right she is a citizen of the State, 
and as such she demands recognition by 
the laws of the land. Her influence would 
be exalting to politics, and salutary upon 
national and individual character. Her 
noble and refining virtues and intelligent 
political honesty would raise our nation 
in moral power and true greatness. Give 
woman the right to vote, and in all meas- 
ures of State and national policy that look 
to the elevation of mankind she would 
rally with such devotion as only women 
are capable of, and would make their 
defeat impossible. 

LiLA EiPLEY Barnwell. 



£TJCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photogi-aph, 
taken in 1S92, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription,- and sends 
two new subscribers. 



PROOF-READER.-A young woman' ^ho has 
?S ;^ P^I^"^""^! ^ proof-reader and copy-holder is 
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COLOEADO SPEAKS FOE HEESELI". 

The San Francisco Examiner has 
lately published letters on woman 
suffrage from the Governor of Colorado, 
from the editors of tlie principal Denver 
papers of both political parties. These 
leCters are worth quoting in full. Gov. 
Mclntyre says: 

So far, the objections made to equal suf- 
frage during the campaign preceding the 
election at which the ballot was given to 
women have not been sustained by the 
facts. The women do take an interest, do 
enter into the questions under discussion, 
and do take the trouble to vote. The only 
danger anticipated, and not yet proven to 
exist, is that they may be deceived by 
those having ulterior motives, by profess- 
ing righteous and disinterested purposes. 
They are realizing that it is necessary for 
them to investigate the facts for them- 
selves and not to believe all that they are 
told, especially keeping in mind that in 
politics, as in other matters, the source 
must be considered. The correctness of 
their purpose tends to counteract their 
inexperience. There are 80,000 women 
eligible to vote in Colorado, and about 
65,000 voted at the last election. 

Albebt W. McIntiee, Governor. 

The editor of the Denver Beptiblican 
says: 

Equal suffrage has been the law in Colo- 
rado for nearly three years now, and 
nothing could induce the intelligent peo- 
ple of this State to revoke that act if they 
had the power. Women appear to show 
as much intelligence and to take as deep 
an interest in political affairs, especially 
those that affect the general welfare, as 
men, and their influence is almost entirely 
oast for right and decency and good gov- 
ernment. In all the elections held since 
the change was made, women have cast 
more than 40 per cent, of the total vote, 
and everybody admits that their presence 
in politics and at the polls has a purifying 
and elevating effect on our political meth- 
ods, and has compelled the nomination 
and election of a better class of officials 
than male suffrage ever gave us. No evil 
effects, either to the women themselves or 
to our public affairs, are discernible, while 
the benefits of the equal suffrage law are 
innumerable. 

"William Stapletox, 

Editor Denver Bepublican. 

The editor of the Denver News says: 
The result of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado is quite up to the expectations of its 
conservative friends. In Denver and most 
other cities of the State women have gen- 
erally voted— it is believed more generally 
even than the men. They mingle in the 
caucus and at the primaries with men, 
and it is noticed that since their advent 



these political functions have been far 
more honest and orderly than of yore. 
The fact that they have the ballot has 
secured in Denver a far more rigorous ex- 
ecution of the laws against gambling and 
other like public delinquencies than was 
ever before known. On the whole, in my 
opinion, woman suffrage in Colorado has 
had a healthful and elevating influence 
upon the public service and municipal 
morals generally. Don't understand me 
that it has cured all the ills afflicting the 
body politic. It has cured some serious 
ones, and is rapidly exterminating others. 
T. M. Patteeson, 

Editor Denver Neios. 



TWO CONVENTIONS CONTEASTED. 

The third Woman's Congress of the 
Pacific Coast, which has just closed, was 
a striking contrast to the International 
Congress of Women held in Paris a few 
days earlier. Both had able speakers, 
and discussed questions of importance 
Both had crowded audiences; but the 
California audience was courteous, atten- 
tive and warmly appreciative, while the 
Parisian audience drowned the voices of 
the ladies in hooting and uproar, and 
yelled with laughter when the foreign 
delegates made mistakes in their French. 

The Frenchman regards himself as the 
most polished of human beings, and 
imagines California to be populated chiefly 
with bears and red Indians; but evidently 
the Frenchman, or rather the French boy, 
might take lessons in courtesy from the 
"wild and woolly West." Students in all 
lands are inclined to be riotous, but such 
behavior toward women, and especially 
toward women who were invited guests 
from abroad, would not be tolerated any- 
where in America. A. s. b. 



GOOD NEWS FEOM GALIFOENIA. 

The friends of equal rights for women 
in all parts of the country will rejoice in 
the action taken by the Eepublican State 
Convention of California, which has adop- 
ted an outspoken woman suffrage plank 
by an almost unanimous vote. There is 
little doubt that the Prohibition and 
Populist State Conventions will do the 
same; and it is not at all impossible that 
the Democratic Convention will join the 
procession. At all events, the Eepublican 
endorsement ensures a thorough discus- 
sion of the question at the political meet- 
ings and by the political speakers through- 
out the State, thus bringing the subject 
before the voters as could be done in no 
other way. 

Miss Anthony and the California women, 
who have worked hard and sagaciously 
for months to bring about this result, de- 
serve high praise as well as warm con- 
gratulations. 

In California the tide of public senti- 
ment in favor of the Amendment seems to 
be rising higher every day. A. s. s. 



Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, who has 
been speaking with great acceptance in 
the California campaign, will close her 
series of conventions in that State in 
June, and will be open to engagements 
en route to the East in July and August. 
She is one of the most enjoyable speakers 
now on the platform, and has lectures on 
a variety of subjects besides equal rights. 
Her address is 1630 Folsom Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, which will 
open on May 27, at Louisville, Ky., prom- 
ises to be one of the most important in 
the federated movement. A large delega- 
tion of New England women will leave 
Boston on Monday, May 25. The otScial 
train will be in charge of Mrs. Alice L. 
Breed, of Lynn, Mass. A rate of one full 
fare going and one-third fare returning 
has been secured, which makes the round 
trip cost §31.35. 

Mus. Edith J. Abchibald, of Halifax, 
N. S., expects next summer to start a 
monthly paper, entitled Equal Suffrage. 
It will be the pioneer woman's paper in 
the Maritime Provinces, and will be issued 
at the low price of ten cents a year, in the 
hope of placing the paper in every home 
in Nova Scotia. The Halifax Local Coun- 
cil of Women, of which Mrs. Archibald is 
president, lately raised $2,200 for the 
Armenian relief fund, by means of five- 
cent subscriptions. 

Miss Fa>-nie Edgae Thojias has been 
made Offioier d' Academic by the French 
Government, in recognition of her work in 
musical criticism. She is the first Ameri- 
can woman to win this distinction. Miss 
Thomas has been in Paris little more than 
a year, and went there utterly without 
influence. Her success, therefore, in 
grasping the musical spirit of France and 
interpreting it as she has done, is the 
more remarkable. The recommendation 
of her work, sent to the Academy, was 
signed by such well-known names as 
Alexandre Guilmant, Ambrose Thomas, 
C. Saint-Saens, and others. 

Mes. Elleji C. Johi,-soh" is said to be 
the only woman who has held a commis- 
sion from the Governor of Massachusetts 
continuously during seventeen years — 
since May, 1S79. On that date she, with 
Mrs. Mary G. W^are, of Lancaster, was 
appointed upon the new board of prison 
commissioners. , Mrs. Ware had been on 
the advisory board of women several years 
in prison work, and Mrs. Johnson had 
had a long experience in private work in 
prisons. After five years' service as com- 
missioner, Mrs. Johnson became the 
superintendent of Sherborne Prison for 
Women. Concerning this institution Mr. 
Warren F. Spalding, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Prison Association, said re- 
cently: "The prison now stands among 
the first in the world for system, methods 
and results." 
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AN OBSTACLE. 

~ BY CHAKLOTTE PEKKINS STETSON. 

I was climbing up a mountain path 

"With many things to do, 
Important business of my own 

And other people's too, 
"When I ran. against a Prejudice 

That quite cut off the view. 

My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed, 

My strength and time were limited ; 
I carried quite a load, 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 

So I spoke to him politely. 
For he iwas huge and high, 

And begged that he would move a bit. 
And let me travel by. 

He smiled, but as for moving! 
He didn't even try. 

And then I reasoned quietly 

With that colossal mule ; 
My time was short — no other path— 

The mountain winds were cool; 
I argued like a Solomon, — 

He sat there like a fool. 

Then I flew into a passion, 
I danced and howled and swore, 

I pelted and belabored him 
Till I was stiff and sore ; 

He got as mad as I did — 
But he sat there as before. 

And then I begged him on my knees — 

I might be kneeling still 
If so I hoped to move that mass 

Of obdurate ill-will ; 
As well invite the monument 

To vacate Bunker Hill. 

So I sat before him helpless. 

In an ecstacy of woe ; 
The mountain mists were rising fast, 

The sun was sinking slow, 
"When a sudden inspiration came. 

As sudden winds do blow. 

I took my hat, I took my stick, 

My load I settled fair, 
I approached that awful incubus 

With an absent-minded air — 
And I walked directly through. him 

As if he wasn't there! 



CHANGING IDEALS OF "WOMANHOOD. 

In a recent editorial I made the point 
that i^opular sympathy and appreciation 
are more and more with women who do 
and dare in their own behalf and in behalf 
of others, and that writers of fiction who 
€nlist the sympathy of their readers do 
more generally than ever before describe 
that sort of woman. The sort of woman, 
that is, wha can form and express opin- 
ions worth counting, and who Is able and 
willing to take a citizen's full part in the 
public work of the world. As an evidence 
I instanced three books recently published 
by eminent conservatives with heroines of 
this type. 

In contradiction of my x'oi'^t'i Miss 
Agnes Blake Poor, in the Boston Daily 
Transcript of May 9, calls attention to the 
fact that Scott, Thackeray, Cooper, and 
Maria Edgewortli have each, in excep- 
tional cases, drawn similar types of femi- 
nine character, while Hardy and Meredith 
describe women who are feeble and de- 
pendent on men. But these exceptions 
only prove the rule, which is otherwise. . 

It is true, as Miss Poor points out, that 
women of sense and courage are not alto- 



gether lacking in older fiction; but it is 
also true that they were much more rarely 
described then than now. It is also 
true that in contemporary literature the 
" silly " type of woman is not yet 
altogether abandoned. But it is doubtful 
whether Hardy's morbid style of Action 
will achieve permanent popularity, since 
his talents are devoted mainly to repirlsive 
themes. The vast majority of Cooper's 
vanishing heroines did little else than 
shriek at the sight of a tomahawk, while 
in Dorchester, within sight of the home 
of Lucy Stone, stood until recently a 
house saved from the Indians by the heroic 
defence of one "lone woman," to whom, 
in recognition of her services, the Great 
and General Court generously voted — a 
"bracelet!" In spite of the historic fact 
of masculine tyranny and feminine subjec- 
tion, God has never left Himself without 
witnesses. The model woman and wife 
commended by King Solomon in a quota- 
tion from a writer ancient even in his day 
is still the suffragists' ideal. The majestic 
figure of Deborah, the lawgiver and judge 
of Israel and the leader of its armies to 
victory, forever puts to shame the puny 
efforts of "Man Suffrage" Associations to 
keep women in political subjection. Suf- 
fragists gladly and gratefully accept what 
"Wendell Phillips has called the "glorious 
inconsistencies" of mankind. We see in 
Di Vernon and Jeanie Deans and "Miss 
Edgeworth's most brilliant and fascinat- 
ing heroine" those qualities of womanly 
strength and independence and self-con- 
trol which, under the impulse of enlight- 
ened patriotism, are destined to ennoble 
American politics and redeem the future 
of the great Reiiublic. 

Hexkt B. Blackwell. 



THE LAST FOETNIGHTLT. 

The last "Fortnightly" of the season 
was an exceptionally pleasant one. Mrs. 
Livermore presided, and Mrs. ex-Governor 
Claflin gave interesting reminiscences and 
anecdotes of noted people, Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, Emerson, Whittier, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
Chief Justice Chase, Prof. Agassiz, Prof. 
Drummond, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
James Freeman Clai-ke, John B. Gough, 
and others. As all these shared the grace- 
ful hospitality of the Claflins' home, 
"under the elms," her stories were alive 
with the charm of personal interest. One 
that elicited much applause was this, 
illustrating the ready wit of Prof. Agassiz 
and his truly American spirit. When, at 
a social gathering, some distinguished 
Englishman said: "I do not understand 
your public schools. How do you manage 
to keep your children from associating with 
those of the blacksmith and washerwo- 
man?" and the circle of Americans seemed 
stunned into silence for the moment, Prof. 
Agassiz replied, "The glory of this country 
is that we have no washerwomen's and 
blacksmith's children, as such. They 
stand on their own merits, and our only 
anxiety is lest they may surpass our chil- 
dren in the public schools." She spoke 
touchingly of the grief of our great senator 
over Massachusetts' vote of censure, and 
drew a delightful picture of Whittier and 
Mrs. Stowe sitting up late to tell ghost 



stories. This word of the gentle, brave, 
patriotic poet is most beautiful. Just 
before Whittier died, he opened his eyes 
with a smile, and said, slowly, distinctly, 
"My love to the world." 

The rooms were fragrant with a wealth 
of delicate spring flowers, white lilacs and 
apple-blossoms, brought by our kind 
friend Mrs. iSTewell, of Weymouth, whose 
nevei'-failing remembrance only varies 
with the season. Through the kindness 
of Mrs. U. S. Towne, three little girls, the 
Misses Marshall, contributed violin and 
vocal music, which was warmlj' applauded. 

c. w. 



MAY FESTIVAL AND MEETINGS. 

The attractive announcements which 
we make this week should ensure a 
crowded attendance at the annual meet 
ings and Festival of the Xew England 
Woman Suffrage Association, to be held 
during the first three days of Anniversary 
Week; and we trust that the friends of 
the cause will rally in force at all the ses- 
sions, and especially at the Music Hall 
Festival, always a social and delightful 
occasion, and with features of especial 
interest this year. Mr. Garrison is to pre- 
side, and we shall again, by a happy coinci- 
dence, have the pleasure of celebrating 
the birthday of our honored leader, Mrs. 
Howe, who will complete her T7th year 
on that day. Our staunch friend. Dean 
Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, will speak for the 
first time from our platform, though he 
has never failed to show his colors and 
bear his testimony when occasion has 
offered; a loyal service which we appreci- 
ate all the more when we note the apathy 
or hostility of a large majority of the 
Episcopal clergy. If physically able, Eev. 
Minot J. Savage will come, on the eve of 
his departure from Boston, to give us a 
parting word of faith and encouragement. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, late of 
California, is widely known through her 
keen, witty and incisive verses, many of 
which, like her "Similar Cases," have 
been copied by the press throughout the 
country; but it is not so generally known 
that she is a great-granddaughter of 
Lyman Beecher, and a grand-niece of Mrs. 
Howe and Henry Ward Beecher, and that 
she is ah unusually bright and able 
speaker. Rabbi Blaustein, of Providence, 
as we stated last week, is a Russian Jew, 
an eloquent speaker, and an ardent suf- 
fragist, and will speak on "The Modern 
Jewess." Miss Eastman, Mrs. Cheney 
and Mrs. Livermore are each a host in 
herself. Miss Adams, of Quinoy, made 
a remarkably clever speech at the Young 
People's meeting last January, and Mrs. 
BoUes is known for lier energetic suffrage 
work in Rhode Island. We also shall have 
as a guest Alfred Webb, Esq., late mem- 
ber of Parliament for West Waterford, 
Ireland, a lifelong suft'ragist who has just 
come from a visit to Australia and New 
Zealand, where woman suffrage is now an 
established fact. 

Among the musical attractions will be 
an orchestra, whistling, with piano ac- 
companiment, by Mrs. Chamberlain, and 
some exquisite songs by Miss Linn. 
^ Do not forget that the number of supper 
tickets, owing to changes in the hall, is 
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AlUAL lEETIl AID FESWAL 

OF THE 

New England Woman Suffrage Association. 



THE ANNUAL HEETINQ of the New England Woman Suffrage Association,will 
be held in the VESTKT OF THE PARK STREET CHUEOH, BOSTON, on Monday 
evening, May 25, and through the day and evening of Tuesday, May 26. 

Monday Evening, May 25, at 7.45 o'clock. Young People's Meeting. No 

feature of Anniversary Week last year was more novel and successful than the young 
people's meeting, at which students or graduates of Harvard, Wellesley, Tufts, and 
Boston University declared their enthusiastic support of woman suffrage. This year 
we shall have several new speakers, including Miss Elva Hulbued Tou>'G, President 
of the Senior Class of Wellesley College, Mr. Eatmond M. Alden and Mr. A. M. 
Kales, of Harvard University, Miss Mabiojs' Sheemax, of the Emerson School of 
Oratory, and Mr. W. H. Spofeoed Pittengee, of Providence, K. I. Mrs. Julia Wabd 
Howe, President of the New England Woman Sufirage Association, will occupy the 
chair, and there will be music. 

Tuesday Morning, May 26, at 10 o'clock. Business Meeting for the election 
of officers, presentation of reports from the State Societies, etc. 

Tuesday Afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock, Mrs. Mart Claeke Smith, State Organ- 
izer for Massachusetts, will preside, and there will be addresses by Rev. Henry 
Blanchard of Portland, Rev. Fred. W. Hamilton, of Eoxbury, Rev. John W. Day. of 
Hingham, and others. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions will be held in , 

Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 27, 1896. 

MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON WILL PRESIDE, 
and among those who are expected to be present and speak on the occasion are 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
Rabbi Blaustein, 

Mary F. Eastman, 

Alfred Webb, n. P., of Ireland, 
John L. Bates, Esq., 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Ellen M. BoIIes, 

Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 
and others. 



ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL MUSIC. 

The prices of tickets will te as usual: 

Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 

and they are now for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 3 Pakk St., 
and bv the ladies of the different Leagues which have tables, namely: 

BOSTON Miss Marv Willev, Mrs. John L. Whiting and Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss M 

M Gilbert? BKOOKLlisE— Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger and Mrs. S. M. Grant; SOUTH 

BOSTON Mrs. M. H. Evans, Mrs. Esther T. Bolaud and Mrs. G. M. Watson; EAST 

BOSTON Mrs." J. W. Smith and Mrs. N. Rogers, Mrs. Eben McPherson and Mrs. Sidney 

Peter'son • CAAIBKIDGE— Mrs. M. P. C. Billings ; DORCHESTER— Mrs. Isabel G. Barrows, 
Miss Annie E. Clapp; BOXBUBY— Mrs. J. B. Bryant and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier; SOM- 
ERVILLE— Mrs. B Pitman and Mrs. S. D. Field; EVERETT— Mrs. S. P. Moreland and 
Mrs F M Fall- WEST NEWTON— Mrs. Abbv E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton: 
WALTHAM— Waltham Club; WELLESLEY HILLS— Mrs. Mary C. Smith; HYDE 
PABK— Mrs. Elizabeth Bass; WEYMOUTH— Miss Louisa S. Richards; CHARLES- 
TOWN— Mrs. Ellen M. Lee. 

^^=' The number of supper tickets is limited to Seven Hundred and Fifty. 
Prompt application should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 

Makt a. LrvERMORE, Hekry B. Blackwell, 
Judith W. Smith, H. E. Turner, 

AiiAUDA M. Lougee, F. J. Garrison, 

Committee of Arrangements. 



limited to seven hundred and fifty, and.that 
those who wish gallery tickets must pur- 
chase quickly if they would secure the best 
seats. 

At the Young People's meeting we shall 
hear Miss Elva Hulburd Young, of the 
Senior Class of Wellesley College, who 
made an admirable speech in debate dur- 
ing the Referendum Campaign, and Mr. 
Kales, one of the two Harvard students 
who prepared the admirable "brief" in 
behalf of woman suffrage which we lately 
copied from the Harvard Crimson. 



"WOMAN SUFFEAGE MEANS PEACE. 

The American Peace Society held its 
63d annual meeting in Huntington Hall, 
Boston, on May 13. President Francis A. 
Walker, Edward Everett Hale and Lyman 
Abbott were the speakers. The subject 
was "International Arbitration." The 
call was signed by Robert Treat Paine as 
president. Strange to say, neither the 
cause nor the cure of the curse of War was 
so much as named. 

Men are the belligerent sex. Every- 
where throughout nature the male animal 
is the fighting' animal. Consequently, a 
political society of men alone, from which 
women are excluded, cannot keep the 
peace. Every class that votes makes 
itself felt in the Government. Women 
are the mothers of men. Tliey have 
periled their lives in giving them birth, 
and have spent years of toil in rearing 
them to manhood. Tlierefore they are 
more keenly aware of the cost and value 
of human life. Women, therefore, when 
enfranchised, will, as a rule, vote against 
war and in favor of arbitration. Man suf- 
frage means war; impartial suffrage irre- 
spective of sex is the only guarantee of 
peace. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, the president 
of the American Peac^ Society, has re- 
cently announced his conversion to woman 
suffrage. We hope that his society will 
soon grow to see that women as voters 
will become the peacemakers of the world. 

He>-by B. Blackwell. 



LUCY STONE'S POETBAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 18D2, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subsci-iption, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price SI. 25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Colximn. A second edition was 
in press before the first had been out a 
fortnight. 



A suffrage contest was lately held in the 
council chamber of the City Hall at 
Springfield, 111. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, has sailed for Europe. She will 
spend two weeks in the south of England, 
and several weeks in London. Thence 
she will go to the Continent, and during 
her journeyings " will probably visit Nor- 
way and Russia. 



CORSETS AND ELECTRICITY 

A new objection to corsets has been 
discovered. In a California high school, 
where electrical experiments were being 
performed, the professor was so annoyed 
by the effects of the steel in the girls' 
corsets upon his delicate instruments that 
a rule was made forbidding the wearing of 
corsets in the electrical department. 
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Our editor, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
sails for Europe to-day. She will probably 
be absent about two months. 

jSIes. Maey Tubneb Cabbiel has been 
nominated by the State Kepublican Con- 
vention of Illinois as a trustee of the State 
University. Mrs. Carriel believes that 
women should be allowed to vote on 
"educational and moral questions," but is 
not in favor of full suffrage. 

The reports in the Topeka Dally Capital 
show that about 2,000 women voted in 
Kansas City. Many women walked to the 
polls, some with their husbands and others 
without escort, while the equal suffragists 
had carriages going to all parts of the city 
to take the women to vote. At Cimmaron, 
the election board was composed wholly 
of women. Mrs. C. A. Curtis was elected 
mayor by a small majority, as has already 
been mentioned. 

At the forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Episcopal Diocese of California, which 
opened in Grace Church, San Francisco, 
on May 5, women for the first time " were 
present as lay delegates. Last year an 
amendment to the canons was adopted, 
declaring that "any person of lawful age"' 
might vote and be voted for as a trustee 
or vestryman. Since women could be 
trustees and vestrymen, why not lay dele- 
gates, asked the brethren ; and it seemed 
good to some of 'the churches to send 
women. The women delegates were Mrs. 
Helen Maude, from St. Paul's Church, 
Bakersfield, Mrs. Helen M. Sexton, from 
St. John's Mission, Tulare, and Mrs. E. J. 
Hutchinson. 

Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, of Chelsea, 
Mass., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of her fitness for the Uni- 
tarian Ministry, has been commended to 
the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. The paper is signed 
by D. M. Wilson, chairman, and D. W. 
Morehouse, secretary. Miss Barnard has 
preached regularly for some time in Chel- 
sea and elsewhere, including Salem and 
Marblehead. During the past year, she 
has i>reached in some of the oldest 
churches in this part of the country. In 
several cases, she was the first woman to 
occupy these pulpits. 

The Republican State Convention of 

California, in session at Sacramento on 

May 6, adopted the following resolution 

by an almost unanimous vote: 

JResolved, That this Convention favors the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the State of California, whereby it is sought 
to extend the elective franchise to all citi- 
zens of the United States, both men and 
women. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony writes to the 
San Francisco Examiner: 

"For the first time in the history of our 
half - century's agitation, the dominant 
party in the State of California has adopted 
a resolution, almost unanimously, indors- 
ing a proposition to strike the word 
'male' from the suffrage clause of the 
Constitution, and thereby secure to women 
the right to vote on equal terms with men. 
That there should be a body of almost TOO 
men, representing every section of the 
State, that should thus heartily vote that 
their party should open its campaign 
meetings and its newspaper organs to the 
discussion of this great question, is some- 
thing of which to be proud. 



WOMEN PHTSICIANS. 

A movement has been started to open a 
woman's medical college at Xew Orleans, 
in connection with the Tulane University. 
There is a State law empowering the Tu- 
lane University to grant diplomas in medi- 
cine to women, but the bequest of Paul 
Tulane was for the higher education of 
white males only, as stipulated in his will. 
About two years ago there came to N"ew 
Orleans a progressive woman physician. 
Dr. Mary A. Dight, who presented her 
diploma as a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, where she had taken a four years' 
course in medicine, and from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where she took a three 
years' course. In addition to this, she 
had Imd two years' study in the highest 
schools of Europe. She went before the 
State Board and passed a brilliant exami- 
nation. Since then she has been practising 
her profession in New Orleans, refusing 
appointments to hospitals in New Torji 
and Philadelphia because she wished to 
devote herself to work in the South. 
She, with other ladies interested in the 
matter, represented to the administration 
of the University that many of the 
brightest girls in New Orleans desired to 
study medicine, and promised, if the Uni- 
versity would consent to have the college 
as one of its departments, that they would 
raise the money. This was readily 
agreed to, and now they are planning to 
raise the proposed endowment. They 
have estimated that $500,000 will form 
the equipment of a complete medical col- 
lege for women, and Dr. Dight says the 
money will be raised. 

In Wisconsin, a woman physician has 
recently been placed in the Mendota hos- 
pital for the insane, and the Oshkosh hos- 
pital has applied to have one appointed 
there also. The credit for this forward 
step is largely due to Miss Blanche Dela- 
plaine, of Madison, who has been urging 
it for six years. She has collected facts 
and statistics from almost every State in 
the Union in support of it. Miss Dela- 
plaine, some years ago, left her pleasant 
home in Madison, to reside in the hospital 
at Mendota, cheerfully giving her time 
and strength to make life a little brighter 
for the patients. The knowledge there 
gained of the needs of the inmates led her 
to the steps that have now borne fruit in 
a much-needed reform. 

A class of sixty-four came up for gradu- 
ation in the Department of Medicine at the 
Universitj' of Buffalo, N. T., May 5. 
Three of the number were women. One 
of these, Dr. Mary Huntley, led her class, 
her name being first on the honor-roll. 
Miss Huntley is, however, not eligible to 
a hospital appointment, on account of her 
sex.' Dr. Eegina Flood Keys was also on 
the honor-roll. The other woman is a 
young French girl, and received her 
diploma amid salvos of applause from her 
fellow students. 



AN ADVANCE STEP IN GEOKGIA. 

Dr. Sophia C. Davis has been unani- 
mously appointed by the City Council of 
Augusta, Ga.,as one of the city physicians 
to work among the poor, and especially 
among indigent women and children. 
This was done in response to the petition 
of a number of leading women of Augusta. 



Hon. Martin V. Calvin writes from 
Augusta to the Atlanta Constitution : 

Dr. Davis is a South Carolinian by birth, 
having been born in Edgefield County and 
resided there till her seventeenth year, 
when she was given a year at school in 
Emanuel County, in this State. Her father 
was Mr. Allison De Loach, a leading 
planter, and one of the most respected 
citizens of old Edgefield. 

In 1873 Dr. Davis became principal of 
the school in which she received her final 
training, and followed the work till 1892. 
In 1891, yielding to an ever-present yearnj 
ing, she determined to fit herself for 
active work in the field of medicine. She 
had been reading on the subject two or 
three years. In 1S92 she entered the 
Woman's Medical College of Georgia, at 
Atlanta, and graduated from that institu- 
tion in 1894. Meantime she visited New 
Tork City and took a special course in 
physiology and anatomy. Immediately 
after graduation. Dr. Davis entered act- 
ively upon the x^r'actice of her profession 
locating in this city. She has birilt up a 
good practice, and won for herself an 
enviable reputation. 

I have known her a long time, and have 
observed her closely. I do not know a 
brighter or more womanly woman, wholly 
given to her high and honorable profes- 
sion. I predict that she will make a 
professional record of which all her friends 
will be proird. 

In electing Dr. Sophia C. Davis as city 
physician, I suspect that the city council 
of Augusta has taken the initiative in 
this particular department, in the South 
at least. The writer records this fact 
with a great deal of pride, for, if his in- 
formation be not at fault, it was the Hon, 
Howell Cobb, a Georgian, while secretary 
of the treasury under Mr. Buchanan, who 
issued the order which gave position to 
the first woman employed in the public 
service at the national Capitol ; it was the 
Georgia House of Representatives that 
first authorized the employment of women 
in the departments, and enrolled and en- 
grossed bills under the clerkship of the 
writer's old and honored friend, Hon. 
Mark A. Hardin; it was the action of the 
Georgia House of Representatives, just 
referred to, that "opened new avenues 
of honorable employment to women" 
throughout the South — Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and possibly 
other States following in her footsteps. 

I am in a position to know that there 
are hundreds of "brainy," sweet, spirited 
girls in Georgia and the South who lack 
only the opportunity to win distinction 
in the learned professions hitherto sup- 
posed to be the exclusive property of men. 
Open the doors; help them to qualify 
themselves; let them come in. I would 
not restrict them to stenography, type- 
writing, crayon work, music, teaching, 
architecture or telegraphy. Let them 
enter not only the medical profession, but 
tbe law, if their ambition leads them in 
that direction. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 

AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otfterwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years and a 
halt m the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work for small 
wages Address G. A., Woman's Journal Office, 
^ Park bt., Boston. 



PROOF-READER.— A youn^ woman< who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W. C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking in 
ner work. Alargaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is a sad one. This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, mthout her knowledge. Address Proof- 
Keader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 
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Anniversary Meetings next week. See 
notice. 

Our space this ■week is largely devoted 
to the inspiring news from California. Let 
every suffragist read and rejoice in tlie 
glorious possibility that the day of woman' s 
jubilee is at hand. 

Mrs. Sophia H. Snow, of South Meri- 
den, Ct, has written "The Eeed Song" 
for the St. Louis ^fational Kepublican 
Convention. 

Mes. Florence Howe Hall gave a 
lecture on "Equal Bights," at the Church 
of God, Philadelphia, Penn., on Sunday 
evening. May 10, under the auspices of 
the County Woman Suffrage Society. 

Miss Emjia L. Moxeoe, a little woman 
of only fifteen summers, has now full 
charge of the Attalia Beacon (Alabama). 
She is the youngest editor in the State, 
and conducts her pajjer admirably. 

Miss Maeiak T. Hosmeh, who is 
pleasantly remembered in this State for 
her work for the Massachusetts AVoman 
Suffrage Association, was one of the 
forty-seven recent graduates in the wo- 
man's law class of the University of the 
City of Xew York. . 

Db. Gkace E. Ceoss, of South Boston, 
contributed to the recent "AVoman's Edi- 
tion" of the Baltimore American an ap- 
preciative account of the unveiling at the 
Shurtleff School of the bust of Lucy Stone, 
whom she truthfully describes as "the 
embodiment to all who knew her of sweet- 
ness, justice, courage and patriotism." 

Mes. Addie E. Pkovaxcal, of 2^ew- 
port, Vt, would be glad to receive orders 
for knit lace, and silk or woollen quilts. 
She is a worthy woman, and has been for 
many years a cripple. She has no other 
means of earning a subsistence for herself 
and her children, and the past winter has 
been a hard one for her. 

Mhs. Saba AVaed-Conley designed 
the building that the women of Tennessee 
are making ready for the coming Centen- 
nial Exposition. She took the Hermitage, 
the famous home of Andrew Jackson, for 
a pattern, and idealized it by adding sug- 
gestions of ancient Grecian architecture 
in the AA'omans Building. There will be 
numerous small apartments in the struc- 
ture for the classified exhibits of woman's 
work, while the central part of the in- 
terior will be elevated to a large rotunda, 
with a grand staircase leading to the 
right and left of the upper floors. 



THE CALIFORNIA VICTORY. 

The hearty, enthusiastic, well - nigh 
unanimous endorsement of the AVoman 
Suiirage Amendment by the Kepublican 
State Convention of California last week 
marks an era in the woman suffrage move- 
ment. It is the first time that the He- 
publican party of any State, in advance 
of the election, has endorsed a pending 
Constitutional Amendment enfranchising 
women. The way it was done, as detailed 
below, is even more significant. It was not 
by management or intrigue. It did itself. 
It is the first public recognition of the fact 
that a majority of the Eepublican voters 
of the !N"orth and AVest are in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

That the Populists and Prohibitionists, 
in their approaching State Conventions 
will take similar action, there is little 
doubt. Nor is it unlikely that the Demo- 
crats of California will fall into line. 
"Nothing succeeds like success." In that 
case we shall have reason to hope that the 
popular verdict will ratify party action. 
Meanwhile it is well understood that the 
women have made no bargain, and have 
proclaimed no allegiance in advance to 
any political organization. The parties 
have come to them, not they to the parties. 
As American citizens they have political 
principles, and in due time will form party 
affiliations. But until they are legally 
recognized as having opinions worth 
counting, they bide their time. None the 
less is it true that the party which cham- 
pions and secures the rights of a disfran- 
chised class will earn the gratitude and 
enlist the sympathy of the class enfran- 
chised. It has always been so in the past, 
and we see no reason why it will not be so 
in the future. In view of this historic fact, 
every party in California will be wise to 
place itself right on the record. 

Heney B. Blackwell. 



HOW THE CONVENTION WAS CAEEIED. 

The course adopted by the committee 
of women who went to the California 
Eepublican convention in behalf of the 
woman suffrage convention is worthy of 
consideration by workers in other States. 
In the San Francisco Daily Call of May 
10, Mrs. Ida. A. Harper, chairman of . the 
press committee, says: 

The nine days' talk in regard to the 
action of the Kepublican convention in 
adopting a woman suffrage plank has not 
yet ended, and the committee of women 
who went up to Sacramento are besieged 
with inquiries as to how it was done. The 
onlv answer to be made is that "it did 
itself " AVe established headquarters on 
the third floor of the Golden Eagle Hotel, 
opened our parlor, and lighted a cheer- 
ful fire in the grate; the ladies of Sacra- 
mento sent in quantities of flowers, we 
spread out our literature, put our boxes 
of badges on the centre-table, and then sat 



down in our rocking-chairs and waited. 
AYe had decided not to go down into the 
lobby to. "buttonhole" the delegates, but 
to stand on our dignity and let them come 
to us. There were no other headquarters 
on that floor, and they would have to 
make the trip on purpose to see us. Sup- 
pose they did not come ! , 

But in a short time a prominent editor 
appeared, and then the rush commenced. 
Fi-om Tuesday noon until the close of the 
convention there was a steady stream of 
delegates, in twos and threes, and in 
whole delegations. Sometimes a chairman 
would come up and say the others were 
too busy to call, but had sent him for 
badges for the entire delegation. AVednes- 
day morning 250 delegates were wearing 
woman suifrage badges, and our supply 
was exhausted. At least fifty more could 
have been used. 

Only once did we go to the fioor below, 
and that was when we were invited to 
address the platform committee. I wish I 
could picture that scene. In the small 
room, seated or standing around the table, 
were the seven men who held the fate of 
this question in their hands. At one end 
of the table stood Miss Anthony, the light 
from above shining upon her silver hair 
till it seemed like a halo around her head, 
and she spoke as no one ever heard her 
speak before. 

On the face of every delegate -svas an 
expression of the deepest seriousness, and 
before she had finished tears were iu the 
eyes of more than one of them. She was 
followed by Miss Shaw, who stood there 
the embodiment of all that is pure, sweet 
and womanly, and iu a low, clear voice 
presented the cause as no one else could 
have done. As we were about to, leave the 
room, the chairman said, "Ladies, we will 
take the vote now, if you desire." AV^e 
thanked him but said no, we would with- 
draw and leave them to consider the 
matter at their leisure. 
, AA''ithin a very few minutes we had their 
decision — six in favor of the resolution 
and one opposed, Kidder, of Grass Valley. 
AA^e violate no confidence in giving his. 
nanie, as he went down into the lobby and 
publicly proclaimed the fact. Here I want 
to call attention to one thing. Eight 
women knew of the favorable action of. 
the committee by nine o'clock, but 
although we were besieged by reporters 
and delegates until nearly midnight we 
gave no sign, and the AVednesday morning 
papers could only say that it was probable 
there would be a woman suffrage plank. 
It is said, that women cannot keep a secret, 
but this is one of those many ancient 
myths that take a long time to die. 

How were we treated? Just as ladies 
are treated who hold a reception in their 
drawing-room. Not one discourteous word 
or action during the entire convention, 
only the most profound respect. There 
was more than respect; there were hearty 
encouragement and helpfulness, and more 
compliments than we cared to hear. AVe 
would not have it understood that we 
believed implicitly all that was said to us, 
but the final action of the convention 
spoke louder than words. 

The convention hall was clean, cool, and 
beautiful with flowers and bunting. There 
was no smoking and no disorderly con- 
duct. There were many women present, 
and the surroundings were much more 
agreeable than at the majority of mass- 
meetings for various purposes which. 
women attend without any comment. 
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A CONSERVATIVE. 

BT CHAKLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

The garden beds I -rrandered lay 
One bright and cheerful morn, 

"When I found a new-fledged butterfly 
A-sitting on a thorn, 

A black and crimson butterfly. 
All doleful and forlorn. 

I thought that life could have no sting 

To infant butterflies, 
So I gazed on this unhappy thing 

AVith wonder and surprise, 
While sadly with his waving wing 

He wiped his weeping eyes. 

Said I, "What can the matter be? 

Why weepest thou so sore? 
With garden fair and sunlight free 

And flowers in goodly store!" 
But he only turned away from me 

And burst into a roar. 

Cried he, "My legs are thin and few 

Where once I had a swarm! 
Soft fuzzy fur— a joy to view — 

Once kept my body warm! 
Before these flapping wing-things grew, 

To hamper and deform!" 

At that outrageous bug I shot 

. The fury of mine eye, 

Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 

In rage and anger high, 
' 'You ignominious idiot ! 

Those wings are made to fly!" 

"I do not want to fly!" said he, 
"I only want to sqiiirm!" 
And he drooped his wings dejectedly, 
But still his voice was firm ; 
"I do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!" 

yesterday of unknown lack! 
To-day of unknown bliss ! 

1 left my fool in red and black; 
The last I saw was this — 

The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis ! 



WOMEN SUPEEIOK TO MEN. 

Revl Mr. Lane, of Alameda, Cal., is one 
of the many clergymen in that State who 
are lending a hand in support of the pend- 
ing woman suffrage amendment. At the 
request of the Political Equality Cliib of 
Alameda he addressed a large audience on 
"Civil Government — Not p, Political, But 
a Divine Eight." He set forthwith power 
and eloquence woman's equality with man 
in all the avenues of life, and even claimed 
superiority for her in moral and spiritual 
• development, as demonstrated in the 
church and home. He said he had seen a 
beautiful home without a man in it, but 
he had never seen a home without a 
woman in it, and that the government 
without the woman was like the home 
without the woman — that he could con- 
ceive of a good government with woman 
alone, but not with man alone. 

To this some of the members of the club 
took exceptions, and protested through 
the Daily Argus that they do not claim, 
nor care to have it claimed for them, that 
woman is superior to man. 

While this is an effective position for 
women to take, facts sustain Mr. Lane's 
assertion in regard to the home, and go 
far toward justifying his conception of a 
good government with women alone. The 
ideal home, of course, includes a man and 
a woman on terms of equality, "self- 
reverent and reverencing each;" but real 
homes, both beautiful and good, exist in 



every community without a man in them. 
On the .other hand, although wealthy un- 
married men frequently set up well-con- 
ducted domestic establishments, a home 
in the true sense, including a family, is 
rarely found without a woman in it. The 
father who keeps house and provides for 
his family and cares for his children, 
unaided by a woman, Is a vara avis; but 
the mothers who have done this single- 
handed are a multitude, from the mother 
of Washington to the mother of Garfield. 
The difference in the efficiency of men and 
women in this respect is especially marked 
in the farming and laboring classes. If 
the mother dies leaving a number of small 
children, the father is at his "wits' end" 
if there is no woman relative that he 
can call upon. Not one man in ten thou- 
sand will keep up the home, take care of 
the children, and do his work to provide 
for them, year after year, alone, or even 
with the help of a "hired girl." He simply 
declares it impossible, and the home is 
broken up and the children are scattered, 
or he marries again. 

If the father dies, the woman girds up 
her strength, carries on the farm, con- 
tinues her husband's occupation or finds 
one for herself, and keeps house. She 
cares for the children, cooks and sews for 
them, nurses them when sick, guides, 
guards and comforts them, makes a home 
for them, sends them to school and col- 
lege, and brings tlieni up as tliey should go. 
She will "get along somehow and keep 
the children together," and in carrying 
out this heroic resolve she exercises quali- 
ties and abilities of tlie same nature as 
those which are needed to administer the 
government and finances of a nation 

All this may not be evidence of .sup)e- 
riority, but it is fact; and doubtless Mr. 
Lane had it in mind. A certain little 
coming woman, born to a belief in the 
equality of the sexes, is through experi- 
ence and observation becoming convinced 
of the superiority of girls. She says of 
her school world: "The girls behave bet- 
ter than the boys; they sing better: they 
read better; they do their arithmetic bet- 
ter; the boys beat the girls only in making 
faces and other silliness." 

Floeexce M. Adkinson. 



FEESH TROOPS. 

In every organization which is doing 
good work, it is desirable to enlist young 
people. The churches have their Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies, Epworth Leagues 
or Unity Clubs, the W. G. T. U. has its 
Y's, and last year the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association made a suc- 
cessful attempt to call out its "fresh 
troops." , 

A special meeting for young people has 
been arranged by the New England Woman 
Suffrage -Association, to be held In the 
vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, 
Monday evening. May 2.5, at T.^o o'clock, 
with an attractive programme consisting 
of short speeches by college students, 
varied by vocal and instrumental music. 

If every person who- believes in woman 
sufiirage will make a vigorous effort to 
show her colors by urging at least two 
young people to join our ranks, it will 
give us new inspiration for the future. 

Harriet E. Tuexee. 



WOMEN'S CLITBS AND THE CHILDEEJi. 

On the afternoon of May 9, the members 
of the various women's clubs of Chicago 
met and listened to papers and addresses 
bearing upon the great problem, what to 
do for the children. How to make good 
citizens of the boys and girls growing up 
in the congested districts of the city, how 
to provide for a betterment in their edu- 
cation, what means to bring forward for 
the recreation and health of the little ones, 
were all discussed, and members of the 
audience contributed liberally to the sug- 
gestions offered. 

Mrs. Laura J. Fixen, speaking of the 
"State Care of the Child," said that there 
are at present in the poorhouses of Illinois 
400 or more children, and in only one of 
them are these children employed in any 
form of work. This is one of the greatest 
curses of the poorhouse system, as it 
teaches the child habits of indolence. 

Miss Mary McDowell, of the Chicago 
University Social Settlement at the stock 
yards, urged the establishment of public 
playgrounds at stated distances through- 
out the city for the use of such children 
as are deprived of private playgrounds. 
Mrs. .Tosepha H. Zeman, of Hull House, 
whose labors are principally with the 
Bolitimians in the territory adjacent to the 
House, jdeaded for the better education of 
the foreign-born child. Other phases of 
the subject were presented by other 
speakers. 

In the evening a mass-meeting was held 
in Central Music Hall, Superintendent A. 
G. Lane, of the public schools, presiding. 
Miss Edith Nelson, i^resident of the 
Teachers' Club, dealt with the "Restless 
and Unruly Child," and in conclusion 
suggested that a school for incorrigible 
children be established in Chicago. 

State Factory Inspector Florence Kelley 
told of "The Working Child." 

Miss Florence Haythorn, of the county 
jail, spoke on "Children in Jail." 

Mark Crawford discussed "The Criminal 
Child." 

Prof. A. S. Small gave his views on 
"Necessary Legislation for Children." 
The following resolutions were passed: 

liesolved, 1. That it is the sense of this 
meeting that children should not be reared 
as paupers under the degrading influences 
inseparable from residence in poorhouses, 
but should be placed in suitable institu- 
tions for children, or in private families. 

2. That all children committed to any 
institution, and supported in whole, or in 
part, by public funds, should, during mi- 
iiority, be under the supervision of some 
State or county official regularly appointed 
for that purpose, unless legally adopted 
in a suitable family. 

3. That it is a blot on the humanity of 
the people of the State, and of this city espe- 
cially, that no suitable place of detention 
is provided for juvenile delinquents, and 
that for lack of it the unfortunate chil- 
dren, often more sinned against than 
sinning, are forced into associations with 
the most debased class of criminals, and 
are thus trained in crime instead of being 
saved from it. 

4. That we call upon the members of 
the_ next Legislature to enact laws pro- 
hibiting the retention of children between 
three and sixteen years of age in any poor- 
house in the State'; forbidding the confine- 
ment of children in jail and bridewell in 
association with adult criminals; authoriz- 
ing the establishment of parental schools, 

' that, through proper restraint and training 
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"before habits are fixed, wayward and 
truant children may be saved from becom- 
ing criminals; extending to the children 
■engaged in mercantile and other occupa- 
tions the same protection as to the chil- 
dren engaged in manufactures. 

Having put their hands to the plow, it 
is to be hoped that the women's clubs of 
Chicago will not turn back until the 
reforms suggested are accomplished. It 
means years of earnest, persistent, aggres- 
sive work. The farther they investigate, 
tbe more they will find to do. The abuses 
to wliioh dependent children are subject- 
ed in poorhouses and other refuges is a 
blot upon cirilization. There are honor- 
able exceptions, but the outrages occa- 
sionally revealed show the crying need of 
continual, intelligent oversight of every 
place where children are congregated, by 
mothers who understand the meaning of 
indications. Instances are not wanting 
where Uttle girls from ten to fourteen 
years of age, inmates of poorhouses, have 
been debauched. They are not always 
safe when placed in families, as a flagrant 
case recentlj- brought to public knowledge 
in Connecticut pi-oves. 

No inoi-e valuable study and work can 
be undertaken bj' women's clubs every- 
where than the careful looking after the 
welfare of children. Beside the ever- 
present, living " child problem, " the 
pliilosophy of Goethe and Browning, the 
characteristics of decayed languages and 
of ancient bric-a-brac, and kindred sub- 
jects, pale into insignificance. 

Flouexce M. Adkij,-soit. 



CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP VATTGHAN FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

St. Maky's A2^xu^•CIATIo^-, ^ 
Cambbidgepokt, Mass. Mat 11, 1806. S 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The London 'Tablet of May 2, 1S06, 
announces that Cardinal Archbishop 
Yaughan of England has declared himself 
in favor of the extension of the franchise 
to women. "Writing to the woman suffrage 
committee, this great, learned, Catholic 
prelate says: "I believe that the extension 
of the Parliamentary Franchise to women 
upon the same conditions as it is held by 
men would be a just and beneficial meas 
ure, tending to raise rather than to lower 
the course of national legislation." 

Thomas Scully. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and .preservation, a likeness, 
•enlarged from her latest photograph, 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotype process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the "Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
■old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 

• A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
■ordered from this office. Price .•Sl.2.5, 
postpaid ; or the . book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
"Woman's Column. A second edition was 
in press before the first had been out a 
fortnight. 



AlUAL lEETll Al FESTML 

OF THE 

New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

THE ANNUAL HEETINQ of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the TESTRT OF THE PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, on Monday 
evening. May 25, and through the day and evening of Tuesday, May 26. 

Monday Evening, May 25, at 7.45 o'clock, Young People's Meeting. No 

feature of Anniversary Week last year was more novel and successful than the j"0ung 
people's meeting, at which students or graduates of Harvard, Wellesley, Tufts, and 
Boston University declared their enthusiastic support of woman suffrage. This year 
we shall have several new speakers, including Miss Elva Hulbued Young, President 
of the Senior Class of AVellesley College, Mr. Ray'moni) M. Alben and Mr. A. M. 
Kales, of Harvard University, Miss Mahion Shebman, of the Emerson School of 
Oratory, and Mr. W. H. Spoffokd Pittengek, of Providence, R. I. Mrs. Julia Wakd 
Howe, President of the New England AYoman Suffrage Association, w-ill occupy the 
chair, and there will be music. 

Tuesday Morning, May 26, at 10 o'clock, Business Meeting for the election 
of officers, presentation of reports from the State Societies, resolutions, etc. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will preside. 

Tuesday Afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock, 3Irs. Maby- Clabke Smith, State Organ- 
izer for Massachusetts, will preside, and there w-ill be addresses by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson of San Francisco. Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., of Portland, Rev. John 
W. Day. of Hingham, and others. 

Tuesday Evening, at 7.30 o'clock, there will be addresses by Rev. Fred. W. 
Hamilton of Eoxbury, Prof. Ellen Hayes of Wellesley College, Mrs Helen H. Gardener 
of Boston, and other able speakers. A male quartette will render several very fine se- 
lections. Mrs. Livermore will preside. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions will be held in 

Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 27, 1896. 

MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON "WILL PRESIDE, 

and among those who are expected to be present and speak on the occasion are 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 

Mrs. Cliarlotte Perkins Stetson, 
Rabbi Blaustein, 

Mary F. Eastman, 

Alfred Webb, H. P., of Ireland, 
John L. Bates, Esq., 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Boiles, 

Henry B. Blacljwell, Esq., 
and others. 

CECELIA ORCHESTRA, Miss H. W. Brown, Director. 

The prices of tickets will te as usual: 

Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 

and thev are now for sale by Miss W"'ilde at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
and hy the ladies of the different Leagues which have tables, namely: 

■RrmTON— Ali'is Marv Willev, Mrs. John L. Whiting and Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss M 
Ar PlIliPrY^ BKOOKLINE— Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger and Mrs. S. M. Grant: SOUTH 
BOSTOX— Jte. H. Evans, Mrs. Esther T. Belaud and Mrs. G. M. Watson: EAST 
tjMc'to^ ATr« T W Smith and Mrs. N. Rogers. Mrs. Eben McPherson and Mrs. Sidnev 
Petpion- ciMBlilDGE-Mrs.M. P. C.Billings; DORCHESTEK-Miss Annie E. Clapp; 
T-.nf^RTTRV— Mrs J B. Brvant and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier: SOMEKYILLE-Mrs. B. 
wVm-in and Mrs' S. D. Field: EYEBETT-Mrs. S. P. Moreland and Mrs. F. M. Fall; 

^"'i,.-TioV Mrs. Abbv E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton: WALTHAM— 
vv^^thnin Club WELLESLEY HILLS-Mrs. Mary C. Smith: HYDE PARK-Mr.s. 
JnlXl^, Ba"".'VEYAIOUTH-Miss Louisa S.Richards; CHAELESTOWN-SIrs. Ellen 
M Lee -W-. C"^. T. U. TABLE, Mrs. S, S. Fessenden. 

^lf=- Tlie number of supper tickets is limited to Seven Hundred and Fifty. 
Prompt application should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 

Maky a. Liveemore, Hesry B. Blackweli,, 
Judith W^. Smith, H. E. Turner, 

AilANDA M. LoUGEE, F. J. G-ARRISOX, 

Committee of An-angements-. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 

CALIFOENIA PEESS FOE SUFFEAGE. 

In a communication to the Daily San 
Francisco Call, Mrs. Ma A. Harper, chair- 
man of the press committee of the Cali- 
fornia Woman Suffrage Association, says 
of the attitude of the press: 

'Sot one prominent newspaper in the 
entire State has taken a stand in opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage. That the ques- 
tion is receiving a considerahle share of 
attention may he shown by the fact that 
during the past four weeks the Press 
Clipping Bureau has furnished about 700 
clippings on this subject taken from the 
papers of California alone. Of these not 
half a dozen have been disrespectful, and 
not a dozen directly opposed. The city 
dailies have reported the meetings with 
the greatest fairness and have allotted 
ample space; and leading representatives 
among the sufEragists have been received 
by the editors, without exception, with 
especial courtesy and cordiality. Two or 
three weekly papers in San Francisco have 
been somewhat insulting, but opposition 
to a cause may be of such a nature as to 
make for it more friends than enemies. 



WOMAN'S CONGEESS OF PACIFIC COAST. 

From Monday, 3Iay 4, until Saturday, 
May 9, inclusive, morning, afternoon and 
evening, the "Woman's Congress of the 
Pacific Coast was in session in San Fran- 
cisco, Cah This Congress commanded as 
respectful a consideration from the jjress 
as is usually accorded to a big political 
convention. The Daily Examiner gave 
good reports, the Daily Call outdid itself 
in generosity, and its accounts of the 
week's proceedings occupy over ten pages. 



In Oregon, the Executive Committee of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association hav- 
ing for a long time been planning for a 
Congress of Women, to be held in Port- 
land, Oregon, definitely announces June S, 
9 and 10 as the date of the Congress. All 
chu.rches and societies of the Pacific 
J\orthwest admitting women to their 
membership are invited to elect two or 
moi'e delegates. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
will be i^resont. 

The State Capital of Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
under the head of "Republican Victory" 
says, editorially: 

The female vote was much larger than 
ever before here. In the first and fourth 
wards, where J. M. Brooks and W. H. 
Merten had awakened an interest, about 
300 women voted for members of the 
school board. It was an attractive sight 
to see the best women in these wards out 
in their carriage electioneering and vot- 
ing. It shows that, however much people 
may differ on the subject, woman suffrage 
adds zest and refinement at the polls. 
The first and fourth ward polls had a 
wholesome tone given to them by the 
women on Tuesday. Four hundred and 
twentj'-seven women voted. 

And elsewhere we are informed: 

The good women of Guthrie came to 
the polls yesterday in no mistakable num- 
bers. Their very presence had a good 
effect upon everything and everybody. 

The Political Equality Club of Roches- 
ter, 2s. T., sent a despatch to Susan B. An- 
thony, in San Francisco, saying, "Con- 
gratulations and thanks to all who aided 
in inserting a woman suffrage plank in the 
platform of the Republican party of Cali- 
fornia." 



OPPOSED TO BIENNIAL ELECTIONS. 

Senator Hoar is opposed to the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, abolishing annual 
elections. He has written for publication 
the following admirable letter to K. L. 
Bridgman, Esq. : 

Washixgton, April 20, lS9t3. 

I heartily sympathize with you in a 
measure which, in my opinion, would go 
far to destroy what has been one of the 
greatest distinctions of Massachusetts as 
a self-governing State. The framers of 
the Constitution were doubtless not in- 
fallible. But they were the greatest Con- 
stitution-builders who ever lived on the 
face of the earth. They understood exactly 
how to secure constant government by the 
people within the proper domain of popu- 
lar government, and to establish and 
clearly define the limits within which 
popular power and the will of majorities 
could not enter. They protected those 
individual rights with whicli no govern- 
ment ought to meddle. They secured 
absolute independence and permanence 
of the judiciary, whose judgment in de- 
claring the inflexible law of righteous- 
ness, as applied to human controversies, 
must not be swayed by any power. They 
left what remained to govern, under the 
perpetual, constant and instant control of 
the people. The habit of exercising this 
power has been a constant education to 
the people of Massachusetts, esi)ecially to 
those who i ave come to her citizenship 
from other lands. It has made her and 
kept her the model Commonwealtii of the 
earth. Her political and business inter- 
ests are of vast importance and variety, 
second only to those of the nation itself. 
How are these to be discussed properly or 
profitably if we have electors but once in 
two years, and they are to come in the 
same year when national topics will 
require all the time which can be devoted 
for this purpose? So far as our debates 
upon the hustings are limited or di- 
minished, discussion in the newspapers 
must take their place. Highly as I respect 
in general the newspapers of Massachu- 
setts, to some of whom I am under such 
personal obligation, I cannot believe that 
such substitution will be a healthy one. 
We need both. 

I have not, at this moment, time to enter 
upon the subject further. But I think 
the business men who desire to save the 
inconvenience and interruption to their 
business of having their workmen take a 
day for the State election every year, or 
have their time occupied by the campaign 
whicli precedes it, will find that they will 
lose more in other ways by a diminution 
in the intelligence with which the great 
working class, who are likewise the great 
voting class, will deal with the questions 
on which all business interests so much 
depend. Very truly yours, 

Geo. F. Hoar. 



THE WOMEN MINISTRY IN MAINE. 

While the subject of "Women in the 
Ministry" is still, in some quarters, a 
much mooted question, and in others not 
yet sufficiently evolved to be admitted 
into the category of the debatable, it is 
gratifying to those who are acquainted 
with the true status of the woman ques- 
tion, to note how satisfactorily this phase 
of it is settling itself, with no heed to 
the pros or cons of those who are dealino- 
with it in a purely theoretical manner. 

2so more conclusive answer to the ques- 
tion of women's — i. e. of some women's 
as some men's — fitness for the obligations 
and responsibilities of the Christian minis- 
try can be given than the answer which 
one will receive when spending a few davs 



in the fine old town of Norway, Maine> 
There, for the past thirteen years. Rev. 
Caroline E. Angell has served her chm-ch 
and the commimity most satisfactorily as- 
preacher, i^astor and friend of every good 
cause. 

Rev. Jliss Angell graduated from the 
DivinitySoliool of St. Lawrence University,, 
and brought to, her work an unusual 
combination of essential elements of suc- 
cess. She had solid scholarship, real ear 
nestuess, fine sympathies, the intuitional 
gift, a genial social nature and magnifi- 
cent physical powers. Thus equipjjed for 
her work, success was inevitable; and a 
wide recognition in her profession, which 
even the question of sex could not pro- 
scribe. 

The happy prophecy which was made 
by the dean of her college, when this 
gifted woman left it to enter upon her 
work, has been more than fulfilled. To-day 
in the thirteenth year of her pastorate. 
Miss Angell holds an enviable position as 
minister of one of the most useful, harmo- 
nious, and solid churches of her denomina- 
tion (Universalist) in the State of Maine. 
Loved and trusted by her devout and 
earnest people ; honored and esteemed by 
her townspeople, regardless of denomina- 
tional lines ; called far and near to minis- 
ter to the churcliless in their sufferings- 
and sorrows. Miss Angell is daily* demon- 
strating htr divine right to enter the ranks 
of those who are "called" to proclaim the 
Gospel of the living God. 

Florence E. Kollock. 



Even our German fellow citizens are grav- 
itating towards woman suffrage. At Cleve- 
land, C, May 11, at the annual Convention 
of the Lake Erie District North American 
Turnerbund, it was decided, after much 
discussion, that women be admitted to 
all of the societies. This was a complete 
surprise to most of the members, as it 
was thought the motion would be defeated, 
because the Committee on National Affairs 
had submitted a report in which it recom- 
mended that the proposition to admit 
women be left to the various societies. 
The matter will be brought up before the 
General Convention at Louisville, in June, 
for final disposition. 



A Conference of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Lyons last week, May 14 and 15. On the 
afternoon of the first day, Thursday, there 
was a reception at the residence of the 
president of the Wayne County Society, 
Mrs. Ellen Rogers. Among those present 
were Mrs. . Jean Brooks Greenleaf, the 
State president, and Miss Mary Anthony, 
from Rochester; Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell, from Albany; Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, 
from Dunkirk; Mrs. Shepard, of Penn 
Yan ; Miss Emily and Miss Isabel Howland, 
from Sherwood; Mrs. Crossett, from War- j 
saw; Rev. Mrs. Wright, from Brooklyn; i 
and Miss Keyser and Mrs. L. D. Blake 
from New York. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. I 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
liiferent kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leajlet Department, 

N\ Oman's Journal Office, Boston, .Ma.«s. 
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THE SACRED DEAD. 

ET JAJIES KUSSELL LOWEII., 

From Harvard Commemoration Ode. 

I with uncOTered liead 
Salute the sacred dead, 
TVhoTvent, and Tvho return not. Say not so! 
'Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high ffiith that failed not hy the Avay ; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave ; 
No har of endless night exiles the brave ; 

And to the saner mind 
"We rather seem the dead who stayed hehind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations hlow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
"With ever-youthful brows that nobler show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow. 
Part of our life's unalterable good. 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 

They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted 
ways. 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of expecta- 
tion ! 

The ofacers of the late "Maii Suffrage 
Association" ought to have been present 
as invited guests at the New England 
Woman Suffrage Festival in Music Hall 
last Wednesday evening. They would 
have made up their minds either to reor- 
ganize at once, or to abandon their futile 
efforts. For after all their expenditure 
of time and money, there was the army of 
■suffragists, more numerous, alert and 
jubilant than ever; "not a wound in our 
faith, not a wound in our hope, and 
stronger than when we began." 



From California the news which reaches 
us day by day is truly inspiring. The peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast never do anything 
by halves. They seem to have become fully 
aware of thevalue of their great opportunity 
to place their magnificent State in the very 
van and forefront of political progress. A 
letter from Miss Anthony, in the Woman's 
Journal, describes the hopeful situation. 



The Baltimore Sun is disturbed over the 
fact that, at the approaching election, 
Colorado women will vote for presidential 
electors. A long editorial is devoted to 
this matter, and the fear is expressed 

That if the vote of Colorado proved to 
be the determining power in the electoral 
college, its vote would be challenged by 



the defeated candidate, and the country 
be plunged at once into strife. Citations 
from old congressional reports are made 
by the Baltimore Journal, ending with the 
conclusion that there seems a possibility 
of other Western States doing as Colorado 
has done, and that, as the election of a 
president may thus at any time be made 
dependent on \he voice of a coterie of 
States in which women will vote, it would 
be a prudent thing to challenge the vote of 
this State when the count is made by the 
Senate and House of Eepresentatives in 
joint session — the same being done in a 
friendly spirit — in order that a judgment 
of the point involved may be asked from 
the Supreme Court. 

Our contemporary seems ignorant of the 
fact that a precedent has already been es- 
tablished. The vote of Wyoming was 
counted for Mr. Harrison in 1S92, and 
women voted in the election in that State. 
In three States, viz : Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah, women will vote this fall. The 
"coterie" has ten votes in the electoi-al 
college. These votes cannot be chal- 
lenged on the ground suggested by the 
Siin, because the Constitution of the 
United States leaves the defining of the 
qualifications of voters for presidential 
electors entirely to the respective States, 
and the principle has been established 
that Congress cannot go behind the of- 
ficial returns from the States themselves. 



MES. HOWE TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 

At the Young People's Meeting held 
last Monday evening, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president of the Association, occu- 
pied the chair and made a graceful and 
appropriate extempore address. She said: 
In introducing these young exponents 
of our cause, I am acting as a sort of 
grandmother to the meeting. I hope you 
will all agree with the little girl who said 
she thought that grandmothers were a 
"good plan." It ought to be so, for one 
generation is lifted on the shoulders of 
the one that goes before it. Mr. Bronson 
Alcott once said, at a meeting, that he 
was weighed down by the sins' of the gen- 
erations that had gone before him, and I 
sprang up and protested that I could not 
hear mv ancestors thus maligned. I felt 
lifted up and inspired by the good deeds 
of my ancestors. When girls first went 
to college they liad to endure dreadful 
prognostications by President Eliot and 
others. They were warned of "downward 
influences." and it was feared that they 
would "lower the standard of scholar- 
ship." These young men and women will 
show to-niglit how unnecessary were 
these forebodings. We need their presence. 
Hope springs eternal in the hearts of 
youth. They are filled with the splendid 
courage that conquers the world. They 
bring back the freshness of our ideals, 
grown dusty in our years of conflict. To- 
night we shall gather great hope and en- 
couragement from their voices. 



The Iowa State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion decided at its annual meeting, re- 
cently held, to admit women to full mem- 
bership. 



Mes. Alice Sample has been cashier 
of the Citizens' Bank at Attica, Kan., for 
the past five years. 

Mes. Maey Moeton Kehew has been 
reelected president of the Woman's In- 
dustrial and Educational Union of Boston. 

Mhs. JtTLiA WaedHowe was presented 
with a beautiful bunch of roses by Mrs. 
Mary Schlesinger at the Young People's 
meeting last Monday evening. 

Mks. Maky E. K!iv:owles, Past Massa- 
chusetts Department President of the 
Woman's Kelief Corps, will deliver the 
Memorial Day address in Sanbornton, 
H. 

Mes. Maeia Oewig, formerly of Des 
Moines, la., but now of Chicago, has been 
selected chairman^of the press committee 
of the National Household Economic 
Association. 

Miss Elva Hulbued Yquj^g, the first 
speaker at the Young People's Suffrage 
Meeting last Monday evening, is the. 
daughter of one of our ablest advocates, 
Representative Young, of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mes. Chaelotte Peekbts Stetson 
sent from Chicago two able papers to the 
Woman's Congress of thegPacific Coast, 
which were read and discussed. The sub- 
jects considered were "The Beginnings of 
Government," and "The People." 

Mes. ViEGiNiA Feazee Botle, of Mem- 
phis, has been awarded the first prize of 
SlOO for the best poem on Tennessee, to 
be read at the inauguration of the Centen- 
nial. The title of Mrs. Boyle's poem is 
"Tiens taFoy"— in English, "Hold to the 
Faith." 

Miss Jane Stone, a Philadelphia young 
woman, has gone into the oil business in 
the newly discovered petroleum fields in 
East Tennessee. She makes her own 
leases. It is her purpose to drill ten wells 
before fall, and she has contracted for 
100,000 feet of lumber for derricks. 

Miss Saeah Theeshee, who has been 
registrar in the New England Conservatory 
of Music for years, and who was secretary 
in the College of Music, Cincinnati, under 
Theodore Thomas, is contemplating open- 
ing a home school for young ladies in this 
city. Miss Shillaber, daughter of B. P. 
Shillaber, well-known as "Mrs. Parting- 
ton," ^ will be associated with Miss 
Thresher. 

Mes. John H. Millee, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has invented a fireman's cap. It is 
made of fine strips of asbestos, and is held 
in place by a rubber band, making it air- 
tight. There is a strip of mica before the 
eyes, and a silk sponge through which no 
smoke can enter, but which admits air in 
plentiful supply, fills an aperture for the 
mouth. It is claimed that with this con- 
trivance a man can work for an hour in a 
stifling smoke, and that its use will be of 
immense advantage to firemen. 
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IN MEMOEIAM. 

Ohannbs Chatschtjmiau", a young Ar- 
menian student of rare promise, who had 
won the love and admiration of all who 
have known him, passed away May 16, 
eminently qualified by ability and attain- 
ments to become a leader of his oppressed 
and persecuted people. His death seems 
one more tragic episode in the sad na- 
tional catastrophe of disaster and ruin. 
In the Christian Register of May 21, Kev. 
S. 3. Barrows says: 

"It was in Athens four years ago that I 
first heard of the .brilliant young Ar- 
menian, Ohannes Chatscliumian, then 
studying at the University of Leipzig. 
He was loved and admired by his country- 
men, who saw in the young theological 
student a future bishop of the Armenian 
Church. When he was elected to repre- 
sent this ancient church at the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago, our pathways 
met. It seems Strange, perhaps, that one 
born under the shadow of Ararat should 
find a new adoption into love and sonship 
in the Xew "World. There were oceans 
and continents of time, space and history 
between him and those he loved most 
deeply here; but these distances became 
metaphors, not realities. The inspiration 
of life in the Kew World was wonderfully 
stimulating to him. I marvelled that he 
could accomplish so much in one short 
yeai\ He would learn a language in a few 
months. He could speak several and read 
in ten or a dozen. He took a course at 
the Cambridge Divinity School. He 
studied the movement of social science 
and philanthropy. He visited institu- 
tions, studied methods, read enormously, 
and wrote with rare industry, and all not 
for private ambition, but for the good of 
his country. Its sorrows lay heavilj- on 
his heart. Long before the hopeless and 
unrequited massacre at Sassoun, we had 
known of the terrible oppression of his 
peoi^le. This cast a shadow over his life, 
and colored his thou.ght and emotion 
'•He had returned to Leipzig to take his 
Ph. D. Just how, with his liberal faith, 
his expanded views, his broader culture, 
he could best help his country, was a 
problem he was soon to face, though his 
knowledge, his piety, and his literary 
gifts had early been laid on her altar. 
This question Providence took out of his 
hands." 



The judge gave a long, hypothetical charge 

In a brilliantly positive style 
It sounds like "Alice in Wonderland," 

And Browning and Thomas Carlyle. 
But in spite of these troubles I took my seat, 

Serene, quite happy and cool ; 
I knew that my chair would be wanted soon 

For another and bigger fool. 



WOMEN ON JtTEIES. 

In Colorado women are now eligible for 
jury duty unless, as in the case of men, 
there is good ground for exemption. 
Ellis Meredith, a brilliant newspaper 
woman, comments as follows, in the 
Denver Neios of May 10 : 

I sat alone In the jury-box, 

A "provisional juror," too; 
And I had been badgered and lashed and 
probed 

To And out how much I knew. 
A gentleman took me in hand at first. 

And praised my intelligence, 
But afterwards held me up to scorn 

As a man without common sense. 
Another gentleman proved me a fool 

And a liar — conclusively — 
But afterwards said that the jury-box 

Was exactly the place for me. 



"I see," said the man to the woman, 
"that the question of women jurors is 
agitating the public mind. Of course you 
believe women should serve on juries?" 
"Of course," said the woman, gravely. 
"I knew you would; all of you new 
women are crazy to do all the things that 
men do." 

"I thought men never sat on juries 
when they could lie out of it?" said the 
woman. ^ 

"That is a rather bald way of putting 
it, but still it remains a fact that reputa- 
ble men dislike jury service above all 
things; it remains for women who are 
fond of being sensational to take it up. 
Of all the disagreeable things a man can 
be called on to do, there is nothing that is 
much more disagreeable than jury duty, 
but you women never know when you're 
well off. Tou want to be mannish at any 
cost." 

What did you call this service?" asked 
the woman. 

"Jury duty, do you mean?" said tlia 
man. 

Tes; I thought you said something 
about the word duty. I believe se-rving on 
juries is one of the duties of the citizen, 
isn't it?" 

Certainly; to pay taxes, to bear arms, 
to serve on juries, to vote — " 

"isot wisely, but too often," murmured 
the woman. 

"These are a few of the duties which 
devolve upon the citizen," finished the 
man. "I suppose you vsill be content 
when you take them all away from us?" 

"I thought you just said that jury duty 
was something every business man got 
out of if possible? Do you think it manly 
to evade your duty just because it is dis- 
agreeable?" 

"Great Scott! Tou can't expect well- 
to-do-men to let their business go to rack 
and ruin while they draw a dollar and a 
half a day for listening to other peoxile's 
squabbles. That isn't common sense." 

"It must have been in a Fourth of July 
speech that I heard something about the 
jury system being the bulwark of our 
liberties. The bulwarks of our liberties 
in this country are not in a very good state 
of repair these days, it seems" to me," 
said the woman. 

"Well, perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell me how women serving on juries 
are going to help the country." 

"Oh, no," said the wornan, "I don't 
think women will materially improve mat- 
ters; the jury system itself needs over- 
hauling, it seems to me. It is a very old 
custom, but the modern jury is by no 
means to be compared with the kind of 
juries they had in Athens in the days of 
its glory." 

"When prisoners wwe tried by all the 
people in 'convention assembled,' as Aris- 
tides was?" said the man. 

"Tes, and very much later; the English 
jury did not consist of just twelve men 
neither was it necessary that their verdict 
should be unanimous. At the time of 
Henry II. the brilliant idea of ti-yinf oases 
before men who didn't know anvtliino- 
whatever about any of the questiwis in^ 
volved had not occurred to the people 
The sheriff chose four 'knights of the 
shire' who chose twelve more knights 

'who were fully conversant with the case' 

this was in civil procedure— and they tried 
it; if they couldn't agree, more jurors were 
chosen and added to the original number 
but whenever twelve men did agree thev 
brought in their verdict and it was ao 
cepted. They believed in the rule of the 
majority in those days." 



"I don't remember when the unanimous 
jury of twelve was first instituted," said 
the man, "but I know it was an English 
custom." 

"Tes," said the woman, "it was first 
established by Edward III., and ever since 
then it has been the cause of no end of 
trouble. The judges used to starve the 
juries into finding unanimous verdicts." 
"It was Pope who wrote: ■ 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 

or something very like that," said the 
man. "Tes, I've seen cases where the one 
obstinate man would keep the eleven 
locked up until they'd agree to anything." 

"Do you remember the McLaughlin 
case? They got one juryman the first day; 
he had to swear that he was not a member 
of Dr. Parkhurst's church, of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, of the Soci- 
ety for Ethical Culture, of the University 
Settlement, of the City Tigilance League, 
of the Church Temperance Society, of the 
American Sabbath Union, of the Xew 
Tork Sabbath Committee, of the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of 
Personal Purity, of the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, or of 
any Good Government Club. Do you think 
that kind of thing is calculated to bring 
the jury system into respect?" said the 
woman. 

"Well, no," said the man. "But still I 
don't see how making women serve on 
juries is going to improve matters, and it 
will certainly be very objectionable to 
nice women." 

"Oh, I'm perfectly willing to admitthat, 
but women are so used to putting up with 
things that are disagreeable just because 
they happen to be their duty, that that 
could hardly be called an argument. There 
are lots of things about the house that a 
man wouldn't ""do because they are dis- 
agreeable, and so the woman has to do 
these disagreeable duties. But there is 
this to be gained by making women serve 
on juries: It would infallibly lead to a 
change in the system ; men would recognize 
the necessity, and just as soon as any 
question is agitated it means that before 
long there will be a change." 

The woman stopped to get her breath, 
and the man said, rather sneeringly: "Ob, 
yes : you women think you are the'natural 
reformers of everything on earth, but you 
don't live up to what you preach." 

"Xo, we take after our fathers," said 
the woman; "but just consider this jury 
question for a moment. The majority 
elects every officer in the land, from dog 
catcher to president; the majority decides 
most^ of our legislation. Two-thirds of 
the Senate can impeach the president of- 
the United States — and I wish to goodness 
they would— or a cabinet officer or a chief 
justice; but in a case of comparativelv far 
less importance the verdict must be 
unanimous, or else the taxpayers must 
bear the heavy cost of a new triah" 
"It wouldn't be so bad," said the man, 
if the jurors were drawn from a different 
set of people; why, a juror was rejected 
the other day in New Tork because it 
was just found out that he didn't under- 
stand English, and it was well known 
that he was a professional juryman, and 
had been serving for thirty years in that 
capacity in that very city." 

The woman smiled. "Tes, it may be 
necessary to recruit the jury-box from the 



list of intelligent women taxpayers. But 
It you doQ't want to do that, how do yea 
like the Scotch system?" 

"I don't think"l know what it is," said 
the man. 

_ ''Well, in Scotland they have fifteen 
instead of twelve jurymen. One-third of 
these men are drawn from a special jury 
list of men of education and high stand- 
ing; the other ten are drawn from the 
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ordinary ranks, but the majority, eight 
men, are competent to find a verdict." 

"I can't say that I like the Scotch ver- 
dict, 'not proven,' though," said the man. 

"It is not the kind of verdict one would 
prefer," said the vyoman; "but it is a more 
intelUgent verdict in many cases than the 
hard-and-fast guilty or. not guilty; it 
leaves a kind of stigma which makes'it an 
object for the accused to prove his inno- 
cence if by any means he can do so. Tou 
remember Wilkie Collins' story, 'The 
Law and the Lady,' turns on that point." 

"I'm willing to admit all that you say 
about the evils of the jury system as it is 
now conducted, but I d'on't see that wom- 
en can do anything; for I don't suppose 
even you would claim that there is any 
real reason why women should serve on 
juries; in the interests of justice for their 
own sex, I mean," said the man. 

"I've told you," said the woman, "that 
I don't want to be a jurywoman; I should 
hate every minute of it; in fact, I'm almost 
certain it must be my duty, I hate the 
idea so. Still, if you must know, if I had 
been on the jury that tried Mrs. Jane 
Shattuck in San Francisco, that jury would 
be out yet. ,1 would never have brought 
in any verdict but justifiable homicide if 
I had stayed out till doomsday." 

"I don't remember the case," said the 
man. 

"Oh, yes, you'll remember if you think 
for a moment. Mrs. Shattuck shot and 
kUled her daughter's betrayer when he 
refused to marry the girl. I don't believe 
any father or brother was ever found 
guilty of murder in such a case in this 
world. Take the case of Mrs. Phipps, of 
South Dakota. She had seven women on 
her jury; her husband was divorcing her 
on the ground of incompatibility: she 
didn't want the husband, but she did want 
her child. In order to get possession of 
it she was obliged to prove the unfitness 
of its father to bring up a child. It 
wasn't agreeable to her or the jurywomen 
or the jurymen or the judge, but, there 
was no 'hung jury' over the case. Phipps 
got his divorce, and she got her child." 

"Well," said the man, disagreeably, 
"I've got my opinion of vromen who will 
sitina jury-box and listen to all kinds of 
disgusting testimony." 

"It's not well at all,"said the woman: 
"but when it comes to that, I have my 
opinion of men and women who crowd 
court-rooms to listen to evidence which is 
unprintable; I've got my opinion of the 
men and women, and especially of the 
fathers and mothers, whose sons and 
daughters attended the Hayward and 
Durant and Parson Brown trials. I've 
my opinion of the crowd that attended the 
trial of the murderers of Pearl Bryan. If 
the delicate sensibilities of women do not 
serve to keep them away from such scenes, 
then they're not too sweet- and good for 
jury duty. If they must be in the court- 
room, let them be of some use there ! I 
don't approve of making public spectacles 
of trials. I saw the other day that in the 
Jachon trial,it was with great difiiculty that 
laughter was suppressed and order pre- 
served. That kind of thing strikes me as 
outrageous. However, that is what might 
be expected when we make a man swear 
that he is a fool before we permit him to 
serve as a juror in a petit larceny case." 

"I agree with what you say, in a meas- 
ure," said the man, "but still I can't see 
why you want to be a juror." 

"I don't," said the woman. 

Ellis Meeedith. 



THE ADVANCING WOMAN. 

At the Young People's Meeting, May 25, 
Mr. Raymond M. Alden, of Harvard 
University, said: 

It is hardly worth my while to under- 
take to represent Harvard University on i 



an occasion like this. But I do represent 
a large body of students of that and every 
similar institution — a much larger body 
than is generally supposed. In our col- 
lege debates on woman suffrage, I used to 
expect to be voted down by my audience. 
It is so no longer. The cause has been 
advancing rapidly among the students of 
American colleges. The student's atti- 
tude towards life is fearless. He has been 
taught to consider the abstract reasonable- 
ness of every question. This attitude is 
not so common in the outside world, nor- 
even in the primary schools. We inherit 
our habits of thought and of life. "We 
wear two buttons on the back of our coats. 
These were once useful to support a 
sword-belt. The sword-belt has c|^sap- 
peared, but the buttons remain. 

In Holland, where the houses were built 
on canals, the gutter-pipes projected. So 
in Albany, Y., the Dutch settlers pro- 
jected their gutter-pipes over the side- 
walks, pouring water on the passers-by. 
This shows how strong are tradition and 
precedent. "We never have done this, 
therefore we must never do it." Students 
think, on the contrary, that what is right 
should be done. The opposition to wom- 
an suffrage comes from considerations of 
expediency. The student has not yet 
yielded to those. He has the courage of 
his convictions. In a college debating 
club, composed wholly of men, women 
were permitted to take part in the de- 
bates. As a resiilt, at the end of the year 
a woman was chosen president, and two 
women as debaters. We hear much of 
"the new woman." No one ever saw the 
woman described. She may be defined as 
"the evidence of things unseen," but not 
as "the substance of things hoped for." 
Moral questions are fundamental. Shall 
we admit that the will of the people is the 
will of the worst? We have weathered 
the dangers of enfranchising hordes from 
across the sea, why not try the admission 
of women, the least dangerous of all? 
Every man has known the element of 
motherhood — the cool and tender hand of 
the mother quiets the restless boy — it 
needs to be applied to the State. Those 
who oppose the coming of the woman are 
like men who would erect bulwarks on 
our eastern coast to prevent the dawn 
from enlightening the world. 



THE BADCLIFFE SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 

The Kadcliffe Scientific Club has done 
some admirable work this year under the 
management of its efiicient president, 
Miss Helen Monroe, a member of the 
graduating class. Club meetings have 
been held once a month at the houses of 
the different members. Topics for the 
regular club meetings have been confined 
to a review of the different scientific 
courses given at Eadcliffe College. This 
plan was found beneficial in two ways; 
the facts themselves were instructive, and 
the members were better prepared to 
choose their work for another year. Dur- 
ing the past year Prof. Goodale, Dr. G. H. 
Parker and Mr. Torry, of Harvard College, 
have given before the club delightful 
talks upon their special subjects. On the 
evening of May 21, in the auditorium of 
Fay n'ouse, the Scientific Club gave its 
first open meeting. The large room was 
filled with their invited guests, who came 
to enjoy with them a most entertaining 
talk upon the "Contrasted Properties of 
Matter and Ether," given by Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College. Prof. Dolbear 
assigned to matter nineteen different 
properties, these were wanting in ether. 



therefore he concludes ^that ether and 
matter are not the same. 

Mes. Alice B. Mooee. 
Cambridge, Mass., May 25, 1896. 



PEESS POINTS. 

Considering that women are the princi- 
pal champions of prohibition, it was 
rather small business for the Maine Pro- 
hibitionists to throw the woman suffrage 
plank out of their platform. — Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 

Of all the denominations, the Methodist 
has the least excuse for drawing the line of 
sex. The denomination itself is young, 
having been born in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It has always en- 
couraged women to take part in public 
prayer and exhortation. The demand for 
equal rights in what may be called eccle- 
siastical politics is only the logic of the 
encouragement always given to Methodist 
women to speak in meeting. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

There is scheming enough in the politi- 
cal circles, if it were nobly planned, to 
exorcise selfishness, to direct and glrapple 
every public question, and to save the 
nation. Force Is not lacking; but w-e 
have much that is misused and unused. — 
Pacific Ensign. 



Tlie f OMD's Jomal, 

A \Veekl3- Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
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Mrs. Frances S. Klock, member of the 
Colorado House of Representatives last 
year, has been elected president of the 
Colorado State Woman's American Pro- 
tective Association. 

The woman question is being debated 
in Appleton's Fopidar Science ilonthly. 
There was an article in the May number 
by Hon. George F. Talbot, against woman 
suffrage, which will be replied to in June 
by Alice B. Tweedy. 

Dr. Parkhurst expresses a belief that 
"the devil will be vanquished" by 1921, 
and the dates of July 4 or April 1 are sug- 
gested by a thoughtful sociologist. A little 
later in the year might give more time, 
say Thanksgiving, a very suitable day. 

The Woman's Eelief Corps of Blue 
Kapids, Kansas, will decorate the graves 
of their dead soldiers on May 29, instead 
of May 30. The reason they give for the 
change is that May 30, or Decoration Day, 
as now observed, has been given over to 
beer-drinking, horse-racing, dancing, and 
a general carousal — an insult to their 
dead. 

Mr. Lloyd McKim Garrison, a grandson 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and son of 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, of Kew York, 
was married to Miss Alice Harrison Kirk- 
ham, Tuesday afternoon, at her parents' 
home at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. Mr. 
Garrison is a graduate of Harvard Law 
School. 

In consequence of the decision of the 
courts in regard to the Leland Stanford 
estate, Mrs. Stanford has paid in full to 
the trustees of the university the 82,-500,- 
000 willed by her husband. During these 

past yoare tlio laniTrereity liae snafJierecl 

severely from lack of funds, Mrs. Stan- 
ford has cut down her personal expenses 
to the very lowest degree, and the officers 
have done the same, that the university 
might not be closed. 

The Boer President, Oom Paul, was es- 
pecially indignant with the slanderous 
pretence that Jameson and his outlaws 
went "to protect the women and children 
at Johannesburg." "Everyone knows," he 
said, "how careful the Boer is of white wo- 
menand children. When we were discussing 
an attack on Johannesburg after the raid, 
the first thing we considered was how to 
get all the women and children out of the 
town if the inhabitants persisted in defy- 
ing us. We arranged for six empty trains 
to be ready to take them out before we 
even considered our ultimatum. Tell that 
to the English people, and they will have, 
perhaps, a little better idea of the Boers." 

Eev. Henrietta G. Moore, of Springfield, 
Ohio, and Miss Laura A. Gregg, of Gar- 
nett, Kansas, have been organizing suffrage 
clubs in Ohio. Miss Moore is a fine 
speaker, and Miss Gregg a splendid or 
ganizer, and their work has resulted in 
the formation of societies at Columbus, 
Xenia, Findlay, Lima, Sidney, Ottawa, 
Upper Sandusky, McConnellsville, TJrbana, 
Troy, Dayton and Ravenna. Miss Moore 
has concluded her work in Ohio for the 
present, but Miss Gregg is working in the 
northeastern section of the State, where 
the suffrage sentiment is strong and good 
results are anticipated. The work in Ohio 
was never in so promising a condition. 



ANNIVERSABT MEETINGS AND FESTIVAL. 

The Xew England Anniversary Meetings 
in Boston this week were interesting and 
profitable. They began on Monday even- 
ing with the Young People's Meeting, 
which was charming and admirable in 
all its details. Mrs. Howe presided with 
even more than her usual sweetness and 
grace, and the large audience was roused 
to enthusiasm by the vivacity of the 
youthful speakers. 

On Tuesday morning the Business >i'eet- 
ing, though not large, in consequence of 
the rain, was earnest and harmonious. 
Mrs. Livermore presided with her accus- 
tomed tact and ability. Tlie State reports 
were encouraging, the resolutions brief 
and emphatic. The spirit was hopeful 
and animated. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith presided and made the opening 
address. There were spirited speeches by 
Eev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., of Portland, 
Me., Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Eev. 
John W. Day, Miss Anna Gardner, Eev. 
Charles G. Ames, and Henry B. Blackwell. 

Tuesday evening Mrs. Livermore occu- 
pied the chair. It was a delightful meet- 
ing. Prof. Ellen Hayes read a story which 
was at once a prose poem and a prophecy. 
Eev. Fred W. Hamilton made a cogent and 
convincing speech. Mrs. Helen H. Gar- 
dener spoke with unusual force and fervor, 
while the whole was enlivened by appro- 
priate songs by the Melrose Male Quar- 
tette. 

The Annual Suffrage Festival on 
Wednesday evening made a happy cul- 
mination. The great Music Hall was 
crowded with guests. William Lloyd 
Garrison presided with felicitous force 
and eloquence. A full account will De 
given in the Woman^s Journal. 



WOMEN AND THE GENERAL CONFEEENCE. 

Our Methodist Episcopal exchanges 
come this week burdened with the reports 
of the debate on the admission of women 
lay delegates to the General Conference. 
Since the question was first raised in ISSS, 
it has been debated in three General Con- 
ferences and voted upon twice by the 
ministerial and lay conferences, attended 
with a vast amount of discussion. Taking 
it all in all, there has been a deal of breath, 
energy and time wasted over a subject 
that for Methodists ought to have been 
settled by simply referring to Genesis 
2:2G and 28 — "let them have dominion 
over the earth," etc. 

The Western Christian Advocate, that 
advance guard of all the advocates, says: 

After fighting three days, the conclu- 
sion seemed as far off as at the beginning; 
and so both sides agreed to a recom- 
mittal, with added powers, that common 
ground if possible might be found. The 
committee of thirty-one, after hours of 
patient and kindly conference, agreed on 
a basis which left both sides in statu quo, 
the women to hold the disputed seats, and 
a new amendment, framed by Dr. Leonard, 
to be sent around to the ensuing confer- 
ences; so that by next summer, the whole 
business may be settled. To adopt this 
compromise and to complete the vote on 
the new amendment consumed another 
session: so that four days, or probably 
one-sixth of the working days of the Con- 
ference, were devoted to this transcendent 
subject. 



Now, if three-fourths of the ministers, 
voting next fall and spring, support the 
amendment, it becomes a part of the Con- 
stitution, and thereafter Methodist woman- 
hood will have an unohallengeable right to 
General Conference membership. Bear 
in mind that the General Conference not 
only sends it down, but has adopted it; 
so that only the three-fourths ministerial 
vote is to' be added. What a splendid 
vote it gave ! Five hundred and twenty- 
three answered the call, of whom four 
hundred and twenty-five voted aye, and 
only ninety-eight no. It required two- 
thirds, which would have been only three 
hundred and forty-faine. So by this wide 
margin, by more than four to one, the 
General Conference has asked the min- 
isters to join it in welcoming woman 
to the General Conference of 1900. 

It may prove "in the long run" that the 
Conference was wise in taking this action. 
But it is a disappointment to many that 
it did not squarely meet the issue and 
settle it by seating the women who were 
elected lay delegates. To an outsider it 
looks as though it takes a long time for 
some of the Methodist brethren to "get 
educated up" to the point of under- 
standing that a person who is a layman 
in the Sunday school, in the prayer- 
meeting, and in every other , part of the 
church polity, is still a layman in the 
General Conference. However, there is 
much to be thankful for. The Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference has pro- 
gressed greatly since it resolved that 
"Methodist women have all the rights 
that are good for them." 

Florence M. Adkinson. 



Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of San 
Francisco, was the guest of the New Eng- 
land W^oman Suffrage Association this 
week, and one of the most attractive 
speakers at its Anniversary Meetings. 
On Wednesday evening she spoke for the 
appointed ten minutes on the principle of 
American Government. "The value of 
suffrage," she said, "does not depend on 
the elevation of society by the voter, but 
on the elevation of the voter by the right 
of sutlrage. A representative government 
means the development and improvement 
of all classes represented, and we cannot 
afford to leave out any class, especially 
not the mothers of the whole people. 
You cannot raise public-spirited menfrom 
private-spirited women." It was a mat- 
ter of regret that Mrs. Stetson could not 
have been heard at greater length and by 
larger audiences. We shall hope to wel- 
come her again in New England. 



ARMENIAN POEMS. 

A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price S1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for ten new subscribers to the 
Woman's Column. A second edition was 
in press before the first had been out a 
fortnight. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, In . 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Assx 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
LucT E. Anthony. For sale atWosiAH'* 
JouBNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piice, postpaid, ."lO cents. 
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JUNE. 

BY HENRT ■SV. I.ONGrELI.O'W. 

Mine is the Month of Roses : yes, and mine 
The month of marriages ! All pleasant 
sights 

And scents, the fragrance of the hlossoming 
vine, 

The foliage of the valleys and the heights. 
Mine are the longest days, the loveliest 
nights ; 

The mower's scythe makes music to my ear ; 

I am the mother of all dear delights ; 
I am the fairest daughter of the year. 



Kate Field is dead. In lier death we 
have lost one of the brightest minds and 
kindest hearts in America. She was pre- 
eminently gifted as a journalist. Kate 
FieliVs Washington was- one of the ablest 
weekly papers ever published, unequalled 
in its versatility and sparkling combina- 
tion of wit and sense. Such a paper 
ought to have been sustained. Miss Field 
died at Honolulu. 



In Denver, Col., May IS, Mrs. Carrie 
Kistler, as chairman of the Eepublioan 
County Central Committee, presided suc- 
cessfully over one of the most disorderly 
political conventions ever held in the 
State. Not for a minute did she fail to 
preserve order. Knowing that many of 
the delegates had been elected by fraud, 
she ruled that only uncontested delegates 
might vote. Her ruling was finally set 
aside on an appeal, and another chairman 
elected. 



The Salinas (Cal.) Index gives a full 
report of a great meeting in that city, May 
12, and says : 

The Index is unequivocally in favor of 
woman sufirage,, and will do all it can 
between now and the Jv ovember election 
in favor of the adoption of the proposed 
eleventh amendment to the constitution 
of our State. This stand is not taken 
simply because woman suffrage is a plank 
iif the Kepublican platform, but because 
we believe it to be just and right. 



Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Organizer for the 
Kational-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, has completed her tour of Ari- 
zona, and has visited New Mexico on her 
way to Idaho. She has done good work 
in Arizona, having spoken more than fifty 
times during her organizing campaign, 
and established clubs in all th important 



settlements of their most intelligent and 
progressive women and men, which means 
good results for the future. 



In the sacred precincts of "Westminster 
Hall, London, May 19, there was a unique 
exhibition. Two or three tables, spread 
out with a suggestion of light refresh- 
ments at a bazaar, seemed strangely out 
of harmony with the mighty proportions 
of King Kufus's Hall. But the tables really 
held quite a different burden. They were 
laden with a gigantic appeal from the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
House of Commons in behalf of woman 
suffrage. The appeal bore the signatures 
of 257,000 women — 57,800 from London, 
140,700 from the counties of England and 
Wales, 51,270 from Scotland, and 7,320 
from Ireland. Three years have been 
occupied in collecting these signatures. 
The signatures were grouped in volumes 
according to their districts and counties, 
and the tables— presided over by four or 
five active and courteous ladies — pre- 
sented a very interesting study of feeling 
on the subject in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom. The largest number of 
signatures seemed to come from Edin- 
burgh and the surrounding districts, 
which were represented by a volume of 
giant bulk. For the rest of the United 
Kingdom, the signatures seemed to vary 
in proportion to the culture of the neigh- 
borhood. The poor neighborhoods sent 
up few signatures, while the rich and 
cultured neighborhoods sent up many. 



THREE "WOMEN MILLIONAIRES. 

Miss Helen M. Gould, of New Jersey, 
has just sent one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the sufferers by the cyclone at St. 
Louis, to be expended irrespective of race, 
color or sex. It is a noble gift, which 
should help to open the eyes of narrow- 
minded people, who regard capitalists as 
public enemies. ' 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, of California, has 
given millions of dollars to found and 
endow the great co-educational university 
in California, which will be a perpetual 
guarantee of higher education on the 
Pacific slope. 

Miss M. E. Garrett, of Maryland, has 
recently given the medical department 
of the Johns Hopkins University a princely 
endowment, on the express condition that 
all its advantages shall forever be shared 
by women. 

These are only conspicuous illustrations 
of a great and significant fact in social 
evolution. The donations and bequests of 
women reach many millions of dollars 
annually. A compilation of these gifts 
would forever refute the charge that 
women are lacking in public spirit, or that 
they are inferior to men in large views of 
public duty. Henby B. Blackwei-I,. 



Miss Alice Stojte Blackwell, our 
absent editor, has landed at Havre, and 
with her friend, Mks. Isabel C. Babbows, 
of the Christian Register, has gone on, 
via Paris, to Leipsig, Germany. They 
will return by way of London in order to 
confer with the friends of Armenia in 
England. 

Mbs. Khoda Cox, aged seventy-seven, 
who lives near Kichmond, Ky., wanted 
her sheep sheared, and finding no man 
who would do the work, went to the sheep 
sheds and performed the work herself. 
The job was neatly done, and the fifteen 
sheep were soon separated from their 
fleeces. 

Mes. B. F. Young, of Cincinnati, has 
passed the examination required by the 
U. S. Government for a first mate's license. 
She is the only woman with this distinc- 
tion. She is thirty-nine years old, and 
has been with her husband on the Ohio 
and its tributaries twenty-one years. She 
is a Kentucky woman. 

Maey a. Whedon, of Fargo, N. D., is 
the managing editor of Western Woman- 
hood, a woman's paper with a strong suf- 
frage thread in it. In order to add to its 
interest it publishes the lives and faces of 
women who are actively at work for their 
sisters. It is a monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of women, especially 
throughout the West. 

MiaSTjSiie Hatjk (Baroness von Hesse 
Wartegg), the celebrated American prima 
donna, has been received as an honorary 
member of the Academy of Santa Cecilia, 
Kome. This is an unusual honor, granted 
to few artists. Santa Cecilia is the oldest 
musical academy in the world, having been 
founded by Palestrina. The Queen of 
Italy is its special patroness. Mme. Hauk 
celebrated the great event by singing a. 
selection of modern classical music, by 
the greatest masters of Germany, France- 
and Italy. The audience was select, in- 
vitations being issued to a favored few. 

Mes. Beetha M. Donelsox, of Nash- 
ville, originated and developed the plan 
of the Woman's Department of the Cen- 
tennial of 1897. She drafted the constitu- 
tion, and planned the entire work for both 
city and counties, organizing throughout, 
the State "County Boards of Women Com- 
missioners." Mrs. Donelson is a woman 
suffragist, a white-ribboner, and a Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution. To- 
gether with her husband and cousin, she 
organized the Ladies' Hermitage Associa- 
tion, a patriotic organization, organized 
for the preservation of the Hermitage as 
a memorial of Gen. and Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson. Mrs. Donelson is familiar with 
organized work, has made a study of par- 
liamentary law, and is a fine presiding 
officer. To the Woman's Board she is 
invaluable, bringing to it rare enthusiasm, 
and administrative ability as marked as 
unusual. 
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MEET IT ON THE WAT. 

Iso use Tvaitin' fer the wagon, 

Loafin' life aTvay ; 
Corn needs hoein' ; 
Keep a-goin' — 

Jleet it on the way ! 

No use waitin' fer the wagon, 

Life is hut a day ; 
Time is lackin' ; 
Hay needs stackin' — 

Meet it on the way! 

Ko use waitin' fer the wagon. 

Hair is growin' gray; 
Storm winds hummin' ; 
Xight is comin' — 

Meet it on tlie way! 

— Atlanta Constitution. 



THE WOMAN JUEOR IN COLORADO. 

An account of the first jury service 
rendered by a woman in Colorado was 
given in the Woman's Journal of May 
16. Since then Colorado has been making 
history on the subject. The other dis- 
trict judges in Denver did not agree with 
Judge Johnson in regard to the eligibility 
of women as jurors, but no objection was 
raised when the jury of eleven men and 
one woman came before Judge Palmer. 
A case was given to them about five 
'O'clock in the afternoon on May 8. At 
ten o'clock an agreement had not been 
reached, and the jury made a request that 
they be locked up for the night. A room 
was secured, with a smaller ante-room 
opening off the main compartment. To 
this room the woman juror was given the 
key and she locked herself in, while the 
men jurors were provided with sleeping 
accommodations in the large room. The 
next morning the lawyers were busily dis 
cussing this new phase of the question- 
Some held that the law which states that 
the jurors must be kept together had been 
violated, and that this would invalidate 
the verdict. Others talked of the proba- 
bility of an appeal of the case to the 
Supreme Court, so that the decision might 
include a ruling on the eligibility of 
women as jurors. 

When the court convened and the jury 
filed in, it was seen that Mrs. M. S. War- 
ren had been chosen foreman. She re- 
ported the jury unable to agree, and the 
jury was discharged from further consid- 
eration of that case. 

Mrs. Warren, who enjoys the distinction 
of being the first lady who ever served on 
a jury , in Colorado, and probably of being 
the first and only lady foreman of a jury 
in the country, says: 

What I would like to impress upon the 
women of Colorado is that they need not 
be afraid of finding anything objection- 
able in serving as a juror when associated 
with men. I lia-ve alwaj-s found them 
uniformly kind and pleasant when associ- 
ated with them in a business way. I did 
not go upon that jury for any prominence, 
as some people seem to think, but solely 
because I consider it a duty. I have just 
as much to keep me from such service as 
any man in the city, and just as good an 
excuse as any business man. I have my 
business, which demands my personal 
attention, as you see, and also two chil- 
dren at home who also demand my per- 
sonal attention. I have a boy of thirteen 
and one of seven. I left my house in 
charge of my housekeeper, and my store 
in charge of my clerks. Of course, the 
small amount paid to a juror was no in- 



ducement, as $10 a day woitld not pay me 
for being absent from my business. I 
have now been in the court-room every 
day since April 1, and have not been 
excused once. 

"Were you in possession of any previous 
knowledge as to the requirements of jury 
duty?" was asked. 

No, 1 have had no one to tell me any- 
thing about it. I regard it as the duty of 
every woman to serve when called upon, 
and I think they will be called upon, for 
it is possible that their services may at 
times be needed. Since I have been in 
the court rooms I have seen that there 
are many oases where a woman can do a 
great deal of good. I went there with the 
intention of doing justice to every one, 
and have thoroughly considered the cases 
on which I have been engaged. On the 
present jury they accepted my presence 
as a lady, and I have been treated as such. 
Last night we were not together, nor were 
we technically sexjarated. I was not with 
the other members, but was where we 
could converse, if necessary. I am ready 
to give my time when called upon and 
shall do so in the future. 

On May 12, the district judges sat "in 
banc," while presiding Judge Johnson de- 
livered a lengthy and able oi)inion in sup- 
port of the eligibility of women for jury 
service. He held that the right to "serve 
on juries is a constitutional right rather 
than a legislative privilege. The statute 
which confines jury service to the "male 
inhabitant" is copied from the territorial 
laws of 1868, when women were not en- 
franchised, and was intended to apply to 
the conditions then existing. By the 
adoption of the amendment to the con- 
stitution, wherein women are given the 
rights of franchise, every law heretofore 
applicable to male electors should by 
implication be applicable to female elec- 
tors. The qualification of jurors has for 
its foundation the political status of citi- 
zenship, and to discriminate against female 
inhabitants of like political qualifications 
is contrary to the spirit, intent and purpose 
of our government. The word "male 
citizen" or "man" in the laws and statutes 
were all right so long as women did not 
hold elective franchise. Now that their 
rights have been broadened, the actual 
and literal words no longer apply literally 
and actually. Judge Johnson quoted 
numerous authorities in support of his 
position, and said, in conclusion: 

It is not so mucTi a question of right to 
the person called to sit on the jury, as it 
is a question of right to the persons in 
litigation, to be tried by their peers, or 
persons of similiar conditions and circum- 
stances in political life. 

I know there is a sentiment among a 
large class of people, that women are 
not qualified by nature for jury service, 
and that it is but a travesty on justice and 
an imposition upon the courts, that a 
woman juror should be forced in, or 
allowed to sit upon a jury to pass upon 
questions of law and fact in a trial where 
a person's life, liberty or property is at 
stake. My answer to this contention is, 
that such objections have been overthrown 
completely by extending the right of 
franchise to women. That their rights at 
this time, as to property as well as social 
and political affairs, are upon as hitrh a 
plane as are that of their brothers, and I 
am happy to say that by experiment they 
have cast their votes as intelligently as 
many men, and I have no doubt they will 
continue to participate in governmental 
affairs with the same intelligent character 
and precaution. While I regret to be 



compelled to disagree with my brother 
judges upon this question, yet I con- 
scientiously believe that in order to be 
consistent in our theory of government, 
and the operation of its laws thereunder, 
the right of women to serve upon the 
jury is firmly established and made so by 
the extension of the rights of franchise to 
them. I will state further that while 
these are my views, and while I am the 
presiding judge and have authority to 
retain this woman upon the jury, I am 
compelled to send her from this to the 
other judges, and my brother judges not 
agreeing with me, I have consented to 
excuse this lady at their request. Mrs. 
Warren, 3-ou will be excused. 

Floeexce M. Adkinsox. 



COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, who is now in 
Venice, has accejjted the invitation of the 
American Missionary Association to be 
one of the speakers at the jubilee of the 
association in Boston next October. Her 
subject will be "Educational Equipment 
for Missionary Service." 

Miss Sarah Folsom, a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, is author of a bright and striking 
l)]ay which was i-ecently presented by the 
Emanuel Club of Kadoiifle College. " The 
play is entitled "A Lover in Duplicate," 
and has a Kadcliffe graduate for its leading 
character. 

Miss Ellen M. Hayes, Professor of 
Mathematics in Wellesley College, has 
recently isublished a text-book in ele- 
mentary trigonometry, which is primarily 
intended for the use of the Wellesley 
freshmen. Miss Hayes is also the author 
of a text-book on higher algebra which is 
in use there. 

Miss Gertrude Coburn, a graduate of 
the State Agricultural College of Kansas 
and daughter of Secretary Coburn of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, has 
been elected to the chair of domestic 
economy of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, at a salary of Sl,200 a year. For 
four years, since her graduation, Miss 
Coburn has occupied a like position in the 
Stout Manual Training School at Meno- 
monie. Wis., and declined a re-election. 



JOAN OF ARC. 

In The World's i<nnday Ma(/azine of 
May 17, will be found a fine reproduction 
of an English artist's picture of "Joan of 
Arc Asleep in Her Armor." Mr. Joy's 
picture is now on exhibition at the Paris 
Salon, where it has received great praise 
from both the public and the critics. It 
is one of the curious signs of the times 
that in literature and in art the life and 
deeds of the Maid of Orleans have been of 
late an inspiration to much new and 
original work. :Mark Twain's unique 
biography, just published by the Harpers, 
is, one of the most fascinating volumes of 
the year. Reading people in all civilized 
countries have taken a fresh interest in 
Joan of Arc's character and achievements. 



Cordial thanks, from the management 
of the suffrage meetings, are due to Mr. 
Augustus B. Bruce, the courteous, efficient 
custodian of Park Street Church, whose 
prompt and invariable helpfulness did 
much to lighten the burden of the com- 
mittee in charge. 
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THE AMEEICAN GOVERNMENT. 

One of the most important results of 
the advocacy of woman suffrage has been 
to.bring again to the minds of the people 
of America the principles of the American 
Government— the principles of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, and" on 
which we rest our claim to the ballot. I 
have found in the suffrage ranks verj- 
widely, and still more widely among those 
who are opposed, a singular lack of com- 
prehension of the essential principles of 
arepresentative government. There is a 
p oint ofview which many of us are taking, 
which seems to me about as dangerous to 
the maintenance of this countrj- of ours 
as any idea which ever came into the 
human mind. You hear the claim conj 
stantly made that women are not fit for 
the ballot, in some way would injure the 
country through the exercise of the bal- 
lot On the other hand, many claim that 
women woidd benefit the country by its 
exercise. It seems to me that this is a 
flat misconception of what the right of 
suiirage Is. It has never been supposed 
that any class of jjeople, not heretofore in 
the government, knew more about it than 
those already in power; or that they were 
any better, wiser and nobler, or that 
they were going to come in as a body of 
superior people and beneiit anybody. 
The right of the people to participate in 
the government does not rest on the 
power of the participant, but on the 
necessity of every individual participa- 
ting in the government for the sake of 
his own self -protection and self-develop- 
ment. Grovernment does not consist in 
some people here doing something for 
some people there. Government is not a 
separate invention of Providence brought 
from some other clime. We all partici- 
pate in the exercise of the functions of 
the government: those who do not are 
not in the government, are not citizens or 
members of the community. They are an 
alien class. As such they are not only 
injurious, hut the most absolute enemies 
a country can have. Suppose half a mil- 
lion citizens were disfranchised; consider 
the difference to them. "When a club is 
formed, a president, secretary and treas- 
urer are instantly elected; and if you want 
work done, a committee is elected. That 
is organized government. It is the whole 
body which does the work through par- 
ticular persons. What sort of club or 
organization would it be, if half of it, or 
more than half of it, were composed of 
associate members with no voting jjower? 
Now all we women are associate members, 
not active members, of the land in which 
we live. If this class who are so helpless 
were men, and because so disfranchised 
were lacking in the true political instinct, 
they would be deadly enemies to the com- 
munity. But it is 'much worse for the 
community that this politically degraded 
class happens by a divine arrangement to 
be the mothers of the country. It keeps 
down the political instincts of the men of 
America, for you cannot raise public- 
spirited citizens from private-spirited 
women. In this talk of woman suf- 
frage, there enters in the suggestion of 
a restriction of the franchise, which you 
hear called for on the other side— the 
restriction of the local expression of lib- 
erty, a restriction which would put into 
the world more people who could not take 
care of themselves, and therefore whom 
we should have to take care of. Ko human 
being ever was made who was lit to take 
care of another, human being in that way. 
It is not possible to human nature to hold 
a position for another and hold it justly; 
the'more ignorant; thie more people need 
the ballot. Because they have the power, 
we have to bestir ourselves to educate 
them, lest they hurt us. Don't you ever 
believe that this country is going to be 
injured by the expression of the noble 
principles of human freedom; and don't 



let VIS women, who are the last class to 
come into the exercise of the franchise, 
be the first to take it away from any one 
else. When we lived under a king, we 
believed in a monarchy. The man who 
spoke and worked against the Govern- 
ment, spoke treason against the Govern- 
ment, and was a traitor. We live in a 
government just as good and true as any 
monarchy ever made. When, awhile ago, 
some of us thought to make a better 
government, it was decided that that was 
treason. _We have no right to be traitors 
to the jjxineiples on which our country 
rests. Let us believe in these principles 
and be ready to die for them if necessary. 
We shall then truly be of benefit to the 
community. 

Chablotte Perkins Stetson. 



A RINGING SPEECH. 

I do not come here to-night with the in- 
tention of offering any advice to the old 
soldiers in this warfare. I do not suppose 
I could; and yet, after listening to some i-e- 
marks, I am almost inclined to trespass on 
your time and offer a little. If I understand 
the young lady from Quinoy aright, she ad- 
vises capturing the enemy by loving and 
laboring with them. That would be a very 
dangerous thing to do. You would not 
make much progress with the men I have 
met in the State House in that way. I 
would on the contrary, tell them that the 
reason why they do not want the women 
to vote is because they are so conceited 
that they think thej' know more about the 
women than the women know aboutthem- 
selves, that another reason is the inherent 
selfishness of men. I would tell them that 
their chief stock argument is man's wick- 
edness, and that this argument of the wick- 
edness of man is no logical reason against 
the rights of women. And then you ought 
to begin to ignore them. And if all the 
women would ignore the men for seven 
days, an extra session would have to be 
called to put a stop to it. In 16S9 oc- 
curred the first successful revolution, 
when Andros was driven out of Boston. It 
was eighty-seven years after that before 
liberty was manifested in the Declaration 
of Independence; audit took eightv--seven 
years more of constant agitation, before the 
great emancipation proclamation was is- 
sued, and the color line wiped out. Then I 
remember that it was back only half-way 
between the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, hardly forty-six years ago, when 
the first woman suffrage convention was 
held in the heart of this libertv'-loving 
Commonwealth. The women's eighty- 
seven years are not.up yet, but, unless all 
signs fail, before the eighty-seven years 
are completed, they will obtain the object 
for which they have so long labored. I 
agree that woman is entitled to the vote, 
not for any good that she may do, but 
because she has the same right as man to 
represent herself in the government that 
controls her. Yet I welcome that vote 
because I believe beneficent results will 
flow from it. There are some wrongs in 
this country of which we boast so much. 
In Xew York we had an investigation — 
one hundred and sixty millions of dollars 
had been stolen by the Tweed ring, ^y'ew 
York is not alone; our own Legislature 
sits day after day ruling for the benefit of 
the whole people, and every scheme tried 
has worked unsatisfactorily. There is 
enoush loaio, enough of dollars and cents, 
but not enough moral sentiment. Be- 
cause I believe woman's vote would bring 
this reinforcement to the help of our 
Government, I welcome it. The conflict 
between error and right has been going 
on for a great while, and it has been 
doubtful which would conquer. The re- 
serve forces I see on the outskirts. Many 
a battle has been won by the reserve 
forces. When the men gi%'e up and can- 
not make a success, then women's votes 



will come to the rescue, and there will be 
placed in the forefront of the battle a 
nioral force, before which many evils will 
fade away. — John L. Bates at Festival. 



The AVomen's Press Association of 
Texas has elected the following olHcers: 
President, Mrs. A. H. Mohl, of Houston; 
first vice-president, Mrs. M. E. AYaltou, of 
Austin; second vice-president, Mrs. W. D. 
Cox, of Temple; third vice-president, 
Mrs. ITorval Wilson, of Austin; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. AUie Wilson, of 
Lockhart; recording secretary. Miss Min- 
nie Johnson, of Waco; treasurer, Mrs. B. 
N. Taylor, of Austin ; executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. M. O. Dean, of Port AVorth, 
Mrs. Winkle, of Corsicana, and Mrs. Dr. 
Debbs, of Fort Worth. 

Mrs. Annie G. Murray, a member of the 
AVomen's Press Club, has written an arti- 
cle on Poets of the New England AVomen's 
Press Association, which appeared recent- 
ly. A brief review of each writer's life 
and work was given, and. the .article is not 
only interesting, but-valuable for its fresh 
information. The list of poets includes 
the names of Mrs. Car a AA^'hiton-Stone, 
Mary Blake, Katherine Conway, Mrs. 
Grace. L. Upham, Mrs. Cora AA^heeler, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt AYoods, Mrs. Emily 
Selinger, Hehn Winslow, ,Tulia Ward 
Howe, Evelyn Sutherland, Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others. 
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Miss Binnie Yinson, of the Kemper 
Herald, read a paper on "The Country 
jSTewspajDer," at the recent annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Editorial Association. 

The Woman's Journal of this weels: con- 
tains full reports of the suffrage meetings 
of last week, with other ^interesting mat- 
ter, including the final chapter of Miss 
Barrows' fascinating papers on Greece — a 
delightful description of the Athens of to- 
day. 

Tlie far-famed Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, known throughout the length and 
breadth of the Universe for the seductive 
quality of its whisky, has adopted prohi- 
bition under the local option law of the 
State. All but one of the townships of 
the county voted in favor of prohibition. 

The Cecelia Orchestra is composed of 
ladies and gentlemen. The first violins 
are Miss Mauser and Mr. Stanley second 
violin, Rose Priestly; viola, Miss Gold- 
smith; cello. Miss Hale; bass, Mr. Wilson; 
cornet. Miss Mae Warren; trombone, Miss 
Hattie Gray; clarionet, Mr. Humphrey; 
flute, Mr. Gui'ley; pianist and manager' 
Miss Hattie Brown. Address, 165 Tre- 
mont Street, care of MacCoy Music Co., 
Boston. 

There is a young woman about twenty 
years of age, who resides in Paris with her 
parents, who has been the talk of the Paris- 
ians ever since the beginning of Lent. Her 
name is Mile. Henriette Couedon. Like 
Jeanne d'Arc she sees supernatural visions 
and receives revelations from the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, which are of the most con- 
crete kind, embracing everything from 
the aifairs of State down to the most con- 
densed details of personal fortunes. 

Miss Emma C. Sickels has just been 
awarded a diploma and medal for heroism 
by the French Society of the Saviors. 
When the last serious Indian trouble 
arose in 1890, under Chief Little Wound, 
6,000 soldiers, under Generals Miles and 
Schofleld, were sent against them. Lit- 
tle Wound refused to meet agents of the 
Government, and death was threatened to 
all whites who entered the Bad Lands. 
Miss Sickels had been a teacher among 
the Indians, and to prevent what she 
knew would be the loss of hundreds of 
lives, she volunteered to go to Little 
Wound's camp and attempt to bring about 
a meeting between him and the Govern- 
ment. She was warned that her mission 
might mean her death, but she insisted 
upon going, and Gen. Miles gave her full 
power to act for the Government. Alone 
she entered the Indian country, induced 
two young Indians whom she had taught, 
to escort her to Little Wound's camp, and 
persuaded him to meet government agents. 
She returned and reported to Gen. Miles, 
made a second trip alone to the Indian 
camp, brought about a conference, and, 
as the result of her extraordinary work, 
the Indians left the Bad Lands and not a 
man was killed. The French society ex- 
ists for the purpose of honoring those 
who by great personal bravery save human 
life. How many lives Miss Sickels saved 
at the risk of her own cannot be estimated, 
but the war which she prevented would 
probably have resulted in the extermina- 
tion of the Indians and the death of hun- 
dreds of soldiers. 



DEAN HODGES ON EQUAL SUFFKAGE. 

At the Suffrage Festival Mr. Garrison, the 
presidingofficer,said: "A most encouraging 
sign of the times is the growing interest 
of the churches in vital, current questions. 
Before the war, when ministers were 
silent on the sin of slavery, they pleaded 
that their single mission was 'to p)reach 
Christ and Him crucified.' Xow it is 
dawning upon the clerical mind that 
Christ is crucified daily in the persons of 
men and women of to-day who are the 
victims of social and political wrongs. I 
have the honor of introducing a clergy- 
man who has decided convictions on live 
questions and the courage to express 
them — the Eev. George Hodges, D. D., of 
Cambridge." 

Dean Hodges said: 

For political pi-ogress in the past has 
followed sometimes an idea and some- 
times a fact. In this country it has fol- 
lowed the idea of liberty. We began our 
life as a nation with a solemn statement 
of the political equality of man. And 
when our Civil War was over, and the 
question as to the political future of the 
negro was discussed, it was settled on the 
basis of this idea, the ground of natural 
right. This idea to-day is stronger than 
ever. Carried out logically it gives the 
ballot to woman, beyond a doubt. The 
only impediment is a dull prejudice which 
survives from the rude past, when strength 
of arm was the test of usefulness. When the 
best citizen was he that could strike the 
hardest blow, women were naturally ruled 
out. We are outgrowing that ideal, and 
as we put it out of our minds, the right of 
women to an equal place in the State with 
men comes in. It cannot long be toler- 
ated in a civilized community that the 
three classes who are excluded from a 
voice in the conduct of those public affairs 
which concern the welfare of us all shall 
be criminals, idiots — and women. That 
women will be taken out of that discredit- 
able classification is~ as sure_ as the rising 
of to-morrow's sun. 

In England and elsewhere political prog- 
ress, which with us has followed an idea, 
has been associated with a fact, with the 
fact of economic progress. In the course 
of evolution, year by year, new classes of 
people have come into the field of politics, 
and have taken their place in the public 
life of the community. 

There was a time when the only people 
who were in politics lived in the king's 
court. Princes, priests and captains of 
armies governed the country. Merchants 
were as thoroughly disfranchised as wom- 
en. But more and more the merchants 
came to be important people. They were 
rich and the princes owed them money, 
and the priests looked to them for gifts 
and legacies for churches and endow- 
ments, and the captains could not fight 
unless merchants gave their financial ap- 
probation. Thus they came into a posi- 
tion of political importance. In the six- 
teenth century they established the United 
States of Holland; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury they sat in the Long Parliament. 

Men, however, who worked with their 
hands and made the things which the 
merchants sold, were of no account in 
politics. Before the reform bill of 1832 
the industrial cities of England were with- 
out representation. Mill owners were as 
destitute of political power as women. 
But the mills grew bigger and bigger, the 
economic position of the manufacturer 
grew greater, and presently they too en- 
tered into the concerns of State. It was 
impossible to keep them out. 

Meanwhile, the wage-earner, who up to 
this time had no part in politics, except 
in our own country, began to be of eco- 
nomic consequence. In" his trade union 



he spoke in a voice which compelled at- 
tention. And, little by little, the suffrage 
was so extended as to take him in. He 
could not be neglectedl His importance 
in the world of industry gave him a vote. 

The same succession of .events will in- 
evitably appear in the case of women. 
The new forces which have transformed 
industry have given women a place in the 
daily work of the shop and of the market, 
such as they have never had since the 
world began. Silently, steadily, like the 
quiet forces which bring in the spring, a. 
revolution has been going on about us. 
That has happened of which our fore- 
fathers did not so much as dream; woman 
has become an economic factor. It is 
absolutely a new thing, a fact of our own 
time. It has no precedent. Regret it 
though we may, the day has gone by 
never to return when it was the glory of a 
woman to be described in the language of 
the epitaph of queens in ancient Rome: 
Domum servant, lanum fecit. "She stayed 
at home and darned stockings." 

Now it is simply impossible that the 
economic change should come on without 
the corresponding political change. To 
believe in the possibility of woman re- 
maining where she is, is to go in the face 
of all progress. As sure as the rising of 
to-morrow's sun, woman, who is now an 
economic factor, will presently become a 
political factor. She will enter into that 
large and empty space which is found 
near the top. Somebody said the other 
day, that in 1820, in bleak December, 
there landed on the shores of Plymouth 
Bay a little heroic company consisting of 
nineteen women, accompanied by sixty- 
two men and children. 

When Harriet Martineau came here in 
1840, she found only seven employments 
open to women. To-day women are every- 
where. They have their part, and an in- 
creasingly important part, in all of the 
world's work. Mr. Carroll D. Wright has 
shown from the last census that in this 
country there are more than 800,000 
women employees; ten years ago there- 
were 500,000; twenty years ago, 300,000. 
In the mechanical and manufacturing in- 
dustries of this country there is one 
woman to every four men; and besides 
there are great armies of clerks, stenogra- 
phers and typewriters. 

It is impossible that this economic 
change should go on without a corre- 
sponding political change. The granting 
of the suffrage to women is inevitable. 
We may deplore it, we may point out the 
evils that will result from it, we may vote 
against it and postpone it, we may have 
all the arguments on ovir side; but on the 
other side is the invincible logic of prog- 
ress. 

Woman is bound to enter into politics 
and to make her way into all other depart- 
ments of our life. She will bear away our 
prizes in the colleges. She will entice our 
patients and our clients, and will cure the 
cases which we have given up, and will 
win the causes in which we present our 
ablest briefs. The Methodists who would 
refuse her credentials to delegates' seats 
in ecclesiastical conventions are sitting in 
Canute's chair, and must move back or be 
drowned. She will be our minister. And 
by and by she will be President of the 
United States, as she is already queen of 
England and empress of India. 

When St. John saw the Holy City, the 
vision of the broad future, coming down 
out of heaven, behold, it was in the figure 
of a woman ! 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Bights Headings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Eev. Akna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwbll, and 
Lucy E. Axthont. For sale at Womas's- 
JoDKNAn Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass- 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE NEW WOMAN. 

With strong, clear eyes and dauntless face, 
With firm-poised ligure, free and told, 

Mettled in mind for any race, 
Proud of her right to dare and hold, 

I watch her on her joyous way — 

This girl "with an imperial sway. 

Gentle? Ah, yes, I've seen lier so. 

Gentle as any mating dove. 
And full at heart of tender glow 

That hrightens to a siren's love. 
While all her blossoming soul is rife 
With the sweet fellowship of life. 

Tet dignity and will are hers. 
And fearlessness in titter tours ; 

What Tvonder that lier worshippers 
Swear ty her words, her smiles, her flow- 
ers? 

Yet I, who feel.her radiant youth, 
Swear hy her virtue and her truth. 

— Harpe)-'^ Weekly. 



Miss Mary B. Hay, at a great conven- 
tion recently held in Salinas, Cal., speak- 
ing of the sunflower color as representative 
of woman suffrage, said: "It is a good 
omen that the State flower of California 
is the yellow poppj-. "When the resolu- 
tion committee at the Republican State 
Convention at Sacramento put the woman 
suffrage plank in the platform, only one 
man rose to voice an objection." 



Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe writes from 
Butte City, Montana, that she is organiz- 
ng county conventions with great success. 
In Butte, which is the most influential 
centre, she has formed seven separate 
clubs with the following presidents: Mrs. 
Martha E. Dunckel, 32 1-2 Mercur Street; 
Mrs. Anna C. Jsutting, Centerville; Mrs. 
Jessie AYathey, AVashington Street; Mrs. 
Emma Corbin, 502 West Park Street ; Mrs. 
Rose Schiller, 740 West Broadway; Mrs. 
Euth Burton, 417 East Park Street; Mrs. 
W. E. -Walker, .Meaderville. 



Lady Henry Somerset, on June 2, ad- 
dressed the British Women's Temperance 
Association. She said in part: 

An effort has been made to prove that 
if women had the ballot there would be a 
labor war. But nature gives antecedent 
proof that this is an imaginary danger. 
No instance can be mentioned in the States 
and provinces where women have the 
ballot where men have combined on one 
side and women on the other. The line 
of cleavage is along the line of tempera- 
ment, personal interest, neighborly and 



family ties, but not along the line of sex. 
Retreating from the position that every 
ballot must be backed by a bayonet, some 
of our opponents now maintain that 
women will vote for wars in which thev 
cannot fight. But whoever has thought 
carefully concerning the recent crisis be- 
tween our country and America, has ob- 
served that the voices of the women were 
for peace. 



THE WOMAN JUEOE. 

The woman juror question has been 
agitating the minds of the people of Cali- 
fornia, where a suffrage amendment is 
pending. Rev. Anna Shaw presided over 
the question box at one of the sessions of 
the Woman's Congi-ess there, and this is 
what she had to say on this burning topic: 

Here is a question that is not new to 
nie. I have had it in the question box all 
over the State at least fifty times. It is — 
"What would you do if on a jury and, 
owing to a disagreement, you were locked 
up with eleven men over night?" Tiiat 
is a question that seems to worry the male 
sex all over your State! What appeals to 
me is the question of what would become 
of one man who happens to get locked up 
with eleven women over night? My 
sympathies go out to that man. If he 
were the disagreeing party he would get 
talked to death before daylight. The fact 
of the matter is, the man who is fit to 
be on a jury at all is fit to be with a 
woman in any place, at anytime that their 
social and political duties may demand. 
I believe we should not only have women 
jurors, but women wardens of jails, 
women in station-houses and women 
officials in court-houses; women — good 
women — everywhere that there is sick, 
suifering or defective womanhood. 

There is a whole lot of good common 
sense in that. — Denver Daily JSfews. 



WASHINGTON CITY MISGOVEENED. 

In violation of the principle of represen- 
tative government, the men and women oj 
the District of Columbia are all alike dis 
franohised. Since 1878 the city has been 
governed despotically by three officials 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate. Notwithstanding 
the skill and taste displayed in the care of 
the fashionable and business thorough- 
fares, and very heavy taxation, a thickly 
populated square mile of territory is with- 
out a single schoolhouse, and two-thirds 
of the colored children and a great num- 
ber of white children cannot be enrolled 
for lack of seating accommodations. "The 
present unseated pupils above the first 
and second grades," the board of trustees 
say, "would fill five new buildings." 
While the taxes levied in a single year, 
1893-4, were nearly four million dollars, 
and while miles of expensive pavement 
have been provided for the beautiful 
"Northwest," it is said that "only four 
blocks from the door of the Capitol the 
iron curbs of sewer manholes stand eight 
inches above the centre of the rough un- 
paved streets. The poor, in the vicinity 



of swamps that should have been drained,, 
die otf like infected sheep, and thousands 
of children run idle in the streets, while 
their parents are helpless to save them- 
from contact with vice. Capitalists secure 
attention, but the poor have none." If 
ever woman suffrage was needed any- 
where, it is to-day in Washington, D. C. 
If ever the evils of a paternal government 
were apparent, it is in that heavily taxed 
and misgoverned city. 

He:s^hy B. Blackweli-. 



CLUB WOMEN AT SALEM. • 

Seventeen hundred club women went to 
Salem June 9, to the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women's Clubs. The meeting was held 
in the Universalist church. As the pro- 
cession moved thither, it looked as if 
business in that historic city was sus- 
pended, for the doors and windows of 
shops and houses held many interested 
spectators of the seemingly endless throngs 
of mackintosh-clad and umbrella-armed 
women. The church was crowded in 
every part. 

Mrs. Howe was reelected president by 
acclamation, the entire assembly rising 
and giving her a . Chautauqua salute. 
Other officers were elected as follows. 
Vice-presidents, Miss O. M. E. Eowe, Mrs. 
May Alden AVard, Mrs. Electa N. L Wal- 
ton, Mrs. Harriet E. Bean; secretary, Miss- 
Florence Everett; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Mary E. Mason ; treasurer, Mrs. Adelaide- 
N. Blodgett; directors (for three years),. 
Miss Helen A. Whittier, Mrs. Anna 
West, Miss Etta M. Glidden, Mrs. Jennie 
T. Pullman, Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee. 



Rev. Miss Blanche A. Wright was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Universalist Church 
at Livermore Falls, Me., before a large 
congregation May 20, 'Rev. C. A. HaydeiL 
preaching the sermon. 



The interests of women in college affairs- 
are receiving much attention in JTorpec's 
Bazar. The issue of May 23 contained 
articles on "Barnard College," by Anna 
Nathan Meyer, and "The Women's College 
Alumnaj Associations," by Carolyn Hal- 
sted. These articles are illustrated by- 
portraits of 3Iiss Emily James Smith,, 
dean of Barnard College ; Miss Marion 
Talbot, president of the Association of" 
Collegiate Alumna;; Mrs. John A. Collier, 
president of the Nevv York branch; Mrs. 
Moses Smith, president of the National 
Mt. Holyoke Alumna;; Mrs. John H. Wes- 
cott, president of Bryn-Mawr Alumufe; 
Miss Georgia M. Penfield, president of 
Evelyn College Alumna;; Miss Anna Hen- 
beck, president of the Alumnre Associa- 
tion of the woman's college at Baltimore; 
Miss Elizabeth B. Cheever, president of 
Smith Alumnae; and Mrs. Wm. C. Adams, 
president of the New York branch of the- 
Smith Alumnffi Association. 
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THE SUFFERING iiEMENIANS. 

The following letter, lately received, 
describes the situation in many parts of 
Turkey. Every mother's heart must 
long to send some help, however small: 

ily dear Friends: I can scarcely get 
home from the church because of the 
groups which constantly surround me, 
with their tattered garments and untidy 
appearance and famished-looking faces. 
One said to me: "I have five children; 
husband killed;" another, "We are all 
naked." I could have concluded as much 
from her ai^pearance. Many asked: "May 
I come to see you?" I have to refer them 
to the committee. If I go down-stairs or 
appear on the veranda I am assailed by 
crowds of these poor things who want to 
see me. If I allowed them to come freely 
to me I could do nothing else. Every one 
has lost from one to five near relatives. 

A native woman and one of our young 
lady teachers are going from house to 
house as Bible readers. This woman for 
many years cared for a paralyzed husband 
who was so helpless that he could neither 
walk, feed himself, or talk, and who died 
a few months ago. Her only son, a fine, 
manly young fellow, the support of the 
family, was killed in the massacre. She 
cannot read, but she can repeat whole 
chapters by heart. She is so much re- 
spected for her Christ-like living that all 
will listen to her. In one house yesterday 
they found seven women, all widowed, 
and the cliildren naked, while their ragged 
■garments were being washed. One of our 
young married women had a good sewing- 
machine, which, with all else, was taken 
at the time of the plundering. A Moslem 
neighbor now offers to sell her this ma- 
chine for six or seven medjis. As her hus- 
band was killed and her mother is also a 
widow, she needs this to help support the 
family. Is it not a shame that she can 
get in no other way that which is her 
own ? 

"We have ciit, tied up, and marked 55.5 
garments within three or four days, and 
have also kept on with the bed-making. 
We have many beds made, and next weelc 
shall begin to give them to the Gregorian 
Armenians. We have just given out fifty 
beds to the Protestants, including pillows, 
mattresses, and covei-s. All beds are 
made substautially of wool and will last 
several yeai-s. We were hindered in the 
work of distribiiting, but this is well 
arranged now. There is a committee of 
four or five Gregorians appointed by their 
people, two of our efficient Protestants 
working with them. A third gives his 
time to investigating the needs of the 
people. On Priday sixty-two women were 
served for their families, and all but six 
■of these were widows. The formal report 
will show the number of orphans aided. 
All cases are carefully investigated, and 
none served on simply' their statement of 
need. Gutting of garments is done in our 
reception-room, and the beds are made in 
the church. To-day many clasped my 
hands and said, "Thank you." But I aiii 
only the representative of you and of all 
who are aiding us. It is an immense 
work even to partially clothe this people, 
now utterly naked from wearing two 
months their one suit. I rejoice that winter 
is not beginning. How to get work for the 
widows is my great problem. I turn it 
over in my mind early and late. Cotton 
work is the only thing I can see just now. 
I shall soon get all olaja (native cloth) 
looms running; have started these looms 
■on home-made cloth. 

Some one came, two days ago, to have 
me ask the doctor to see a woman who 
was very ill — in a strange state, brought on 
by the fear through which she had passed. 
Her husband had eighteen wounds, but is 
recovering. The doctor went, but early 
Ibis morning her friends came for a wind- 



ing sheet. A large family of little ones are 
left — the youngest but a few months old. 
It will probably die in a few days. Oh, 
the sacrifice of life as seen these days"! 
Several, I have heard, have died from the 
effects of fright. The doctor says tliere 
is a good deal of sickness in the city. It 
is very windy and cold. I cannot get off 
the comforts fast enough for the thou- 
sands not yet aided. ... I was called 
away just here to attend to a new baby, 
found without any covering. After con- 
siderable time I found a wet-nurse for the 
little 3Ioses. I am ti-ying to find some one 
to adopt it. But who wants to adopt any 
child these days? As I was going down- 
stairs I met the mother of the clerk of the 
post-ofiice, and she said: "My husband, 
son and son-in-law were killed. The clerk 
is so badly wounded that he cannot yet 
move; our house was plundered: the 
clothes I have on are borrowed." This is 
but one. I turn from this distress to work 
up aid, as soon as possible. Since morn- 
ing I have served seventv-five families. 



WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

In the class of one hundred students 
that graduated on May 2S, from the Kent 
College of Law, Chicago, were four 
women — Misses Grace Eeed, J. Pyle 
Bowen, Jessie L. Davis, and Genevieve 
Melody. They have since been admitted 
to the Illinois bar. The Chicago Legal 
yews of June contains portraits and 
brief sketches of these bright young 
women. Miss Reed and Miss Melody are 
both Chicago girls, graduates of the high 
schools of that city, and teachers of sev- 
eral years' experience. Miss Eeed com- 
pleted the classical course in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and obtained the degree 
of A. B. About eighteen months ago she 
was made principal of the Calumet Avenue 
Grammar School, where she now is. Miss 
Melody took a course in the Lake Forest 
University, and is now teachiug in one of 
the high schools of Chicago. She expects 
to enter upon the practice of law in that 
city. That is also the purpose of Miss 
Davis, a farmer girl, a graduate of the 
high school of Sterling, 111., and a teacher. 

Miss Bowen is a Southern girl, wdiose 
home is in Houston, Texas. Her business 
has been the selling of real estate in the 
South. Finding that many of the ques- 
tions involved in her transactions could 
only be properly; solved by a person 
learned in the law, she resolved to take a 
regular course in a law school. It is her 
intention to return to her home. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 

On one great continent, and its adjacent 
islands, the Anglo-Saxon race has obtained 
supremacy in the Southern Hemisphere. 
There women have attained or are fast 
attaining legal and political equality. In 
South Australia and Jsew Zealand the 
victory is already achieved. Victoria and 
New South Wales are falling into line, 
and all the rest will soon follow. The 
Australian ballot will know no distinction 
of sex. 

The Woman's Journal of this week 
quotes some- interesting editorials from 
the daily newspapers of Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, the capitals respect- 
ively of South Australia, Victoria and 
New South Wales. These editorials all 



recognize and admit the successful opera- 
tion of woman suffrage in New Zealand 
and South Australia. They confidently 
anticipate its speedy adoption in all the 
other English speaking colonies south of 
the equator. 

Few people understand the immense 
size of the region thus undergoing trans- 
formation into a higher type of civiUza- 
tiou than at i^resent exists. Here is the 
list of English-speaking colonies of the 
Southern Hemisphere, with the area of 
each. In the aggregate they cover nearly 
three million square miles, 370 times the 
area of Massachusetts. 

ColoJiies. Sqita7'e Miles. Capital. 

New South Wales 32^.437 Sydney 

Victoria SS.iaS Melbourne 

South .A.u5tralia 760. ceo Adelaide 

Oueensland 67S.600 Brisbane 

Western xVustralia 978,000 Perth 

Tasmania 26.215 Hobart Town 

New Zealand 102,000 Wellington 



Total. 2. 956.450 

What adds to the prospective im- 
portance and value of the extension of 
woman suffrage over this vast domain, 
greater than all Europe, is that it extends 
from the temperate zone across the Tropic 
of Capricorn, almost to the equator-. Our 
race will therein become acclimated to 
regions hitherto closed to civilization, but 
destined to become the garden of the 
world and the centre of human population 
and culture. This battle for a representa- 
tive government of the whole people irre- 
spective of sex, which Lucy Stone began 
in her brother" s church in Gardner in 
1S47, and which crossed the ocean to 
Great Britain in the New York Tribuxifii 
report of the first National AToman'8 
Eights Convention in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1S50, already encircles the 
globe. The practical application of the 
sublime principle of "the consent of the 
governed" to women equally with men, is 
the mission of the English-speaking peo- 
ple. It will eventually be adopted by all 
nations, and will carry with it the moral re- 
generation of the race. Peace, temperance, 
and social purity will become dominant 
social forces when the aristocracy of sex 
gives place to a government of the whole 
people, women and men. on a plane of 
equality, 

"And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
Lapped in universal law."' 

Hei^ry B. Blackwell. 



June 7, Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, as 
pastor, and Rev. Lila Frost Sprague, as 
assistant pastor, were installed at the 
New South Church, Tremont and Camden 
Streets, Boston. Concerning this douhle 
installation the Boston Daily Transcript 
remarks: 

The installation of husband and wife as 
pastors of the New South Church is a 
noteworthy sign of the times. They are 
VV esterners, of course. In regions where 
co-education prevails, it is not at all 
unusual for young people who have 
studied together to marry and work to- 
gether m their professions'. Lawyers and 
doctors m couples are more usual than 
ministers, but these also prevail to a 
limited extent. The wife of Rev. Llovd 
Jones, of Chicago, can preach a good ser- 
mon and "supply" her husband's pulpit 
very well m his absence, and has done so 
many times. There are a number of 
women preaching in the Unitarian and 
Universahst churches who are married 
to men in other professions. 
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EESPONSIBILITY OF THE KEMONSTEANTS. 

Every -woinan should ponder the state- 
ments made by Mrs. Charlton Edholm in 
her recent report of the Florence Critten- 
ton Mission, published in the April Phil- 
anthropist. She says : 

One evening we visited an aristocratic 
house of shame, and, as I stood in the 
doorway of that parlor, such a sight met 
my gaze as froze my heart with horror. 
There sat eight or ten of the most beauti- 
tiful little girls I ever saw, and not one 
of them over sixteen j'ears of age. There • 
they sat, dressed in their little short 
dresses, just as mother dressed them, with 
their hair braided down their back, just 
as mother braided it to send them to 
school. And as I looked at them. I could 
think of nothing but a lot of little lambs 
waiting for the slaughterer's knife. And 
if some man had taken a knife and drawn 
it across the throat of every one and left 
her weltering in her blood on that splen- 
did carpet, it would not have been one 
ten-thousandth so bad as the fate she was 
waiting for. As I looked into the eyes of 
these beautiful girls, I thought of a little 
girl I have up in heaven waiting for me, 
and I pressed my hands across my throb- 
bing lieart and said, "Oh, God! what if it 
were my little girl!" Then my heart 
broke for the mothers of those girls. It 
seemed to me I could see thera in their 
desolate homes, mourning for their chil- 
dren, and, like Kachel, they "would not 
be comforted because they are not." 

I put my arm about one of these girls 
and said to her, ''Child, does your mother 
know you are here?" And, oh, that cry 
of pain! sometimes I hear it in my sleep, 
and I wake up and don't sleep any more 
that night — as she said, '^Oh, mothers 
heart would break if she knew I were 
here." Then I said, "Won't you tell me 
how YOU happened to come?" "Well, we 
Uved' on a farm in the northern part of 
the State, and there were a good many of 
us, and father had a pretty hard time to 
get along, and I thought if I could get a 
good position in housework in ISTew York 
I could send most all my wages to papa. 
So I watched the Xew York jjapers and I 
saw an advertisement where they wanted 
girls for housework, and I wrote to the 
man and told him 1 wanted a good place, 
so I could help papa. And he wrote back 
and said he had a good place for me, and 
if I would come on a certain train he 
would meet me and take me right to the 
place where I was to work." And she 
said: "I did come and he did meet me 
and he brought me here and I've been 
here ever since." I stand here in the 
presence of God to say that of the 200,000 
errinq girls in this land three-foiirtJis or 
tliern have been snared and trapped and 
bought and sold as that little girl icas. For 
when that man placed that child in that 
haunt of shame, and the key was safely 
turned on her and she was a prisoner and 
a slave, he received his price for her, arid, 
how much do vou think he received; 
What do vou think little American guis 
are worth in the shambles of shame? 
Only $25 to S50. Why, you would pay 
more than that for a Poland-china pig. I 
said to her: "I don't believe you want to 
stav here." "Oh! no," she said; "this 
life' is hell upon earth." Then I said, 
"Come with us to the Florence Mission. 
Hundreds of girls have been saved there 
and gotten back to mother's arms." \\ il- 
lingly she came to the F''lorenoe Crittenton 
Mission, and was lovingly welcomed by our 
dear "Mother" Prindle, who loves these 
girls as her own daughters. 

There are bad women who take part in 
the purchase of these poor little girls. 
They do so because it pays. But these 
women are few, and they would be quickly 
dealt with by the vast army of right- 



minded women, who are so earnestly 
striving for the only effective working 
tool — the ballot. 

There are mistaken women, too, who 
join with men in a useless attempt to 
"regulate'' this evil, instead of extermi- 
nating it. They, too, are few. 

Women as a class necessarily regard 
this matter differently from men as a class. 
With Joy we recognize- that the women 
striving for righteousness find many of 
their best helpers among men. But the 
fact remains that this shameful institu- 
tion is established, paid for, and politically 
protected by men for their own indul- 
gence. Can we look to men as a class for 
its extermination? In the Woman's Jotje- 
XAL of April 4, a recent case in Albany 
is noticed, taken from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle: 

Sis of the legislators of the State of 
Jfew York were arrested by Captain K pb 
ert Davidson in the house of the notbri 
ous "Lil" Bead. "Lil" was held to bond; 
the ten inmates released; and the "visit- 
ing legislators," who had given "fictitious 
names," were not called as witnesses. 
Their - names have been kindly shielded 
from the public. And of these men, and 
such as these, must the women of the 
State, the pure, the noble and the best, 
beg and pray for the right to help to 
make laws for the protection of person 
and property ! 

Shades of' our fathers! whither are we 
drifting? Only one of the number, "Lil" 
Bead, is "notorious." ISTot one of the 
well-educated, well-to-do legislators who 
patronize her house is, like her, "notori- 
ous." 

Oh women remonstrants, careless and 
indifferent women, such men as these are 
your representatives! It is you who are 
tying the hands of your sisters who are in 
dead earnest, who are seeking the only 
effective weapon by which a different class 
of legislators can be secured, and effective 
measures taken for the protection of our 
girls. Eeallze, I pray you, your responsi- 
bilities; you cannot escape them, however 
you may close your eyes. It rests upon 
you to put an end to the most cruel and 
wicked traffic which disgraces our age.— 
S. E. B. in Woman- s Journal. 



THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of the 
College for Women of the Western Reserve 
University, contributes a practical article 
on "The College and the Home," to the 
Bazar of June 6. President Thwing holds 
that what the young college woman shall 
do with her strength and time, and to 
what use she shall put her education 
"are questions to be settled upon the same 
basis that a young man of scholarly con- 
ditions would settle them upon. In gen- 
eral, let woman do whatsoever she is best 
fitted to do. Let absolute freedom of 
choice be hers." He enumerates law, 
medicine, ministry, editorship, architect- 
ure and teaching as professions wherein 
college education can well be applied. 
The two great problems of the home- 
cooperative housekeeping and child devel- 
opment—are fields in which the college- 
bred woman is specially qualified to ren- 
der high service. Missionary, social, and 
philanthropic movements afford work for 
which he thinks woman is well fitted. In 
regard to the mother of young children, 
he°repeats what all thoughtfirl, conscien- 



tious women know, that "it will usually 
be wisest for her, for years at least, to 
find her field of service and her throne in 
the home." Finally, to one who remem- 
bers the prophecies of evil uttered only a 
quarter of a century ago in regard to the 
higher education of women, this declara- 
tion from a college president is significant: 
"No woman in America is so well fitted at 
once to be mistress of the home and faith- 
ful in performing the larger duties to 
humanity as the woman who is the gradu- 
ate of the American college." 



It was reported at the General Confer- 
ence, at Cleveland, O., that the women in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have in 
the past four years collected for foreign 
missions, §1,153,797; for home missions, 
$786,265. They have fifty-one deacon- 
esses' homes, fifteen of which are in for- 
eign lands. These deaconesses work 
without salary, and haye held 11,000 
meetings and have cared for 6,000 sick 
people. Mrs. Sarah H. Sawyer, editor of 
the Woman's Department of The Christian 
Soldier, published at Wilmore, Ky., in 
the interests of the M. E. Church, South, 
pointedly remarks: 

Eev. J. M. Buckley said not one word 
in objection to the w'omen collecting this 
money or doing this work, but he is very 
much'in earnest in his desire to save them 
from the laborious task of "sitting in the 
conference." 
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Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
lias a Canoe Club Not long' since the 
crew of one canoe saved a man from 
drowning. A canoe containing two men 
capsized; one man swam ashore; the 
other, who could not swim, was I'escued 
by the young women. 

The Toung Women's Christian Associa- 
tion of Des iloines, la., organized a year 
ago, has a membership of five hundred, 
and the gymnasium classes have two hun- 
dred and forty enrolled. One of..the spe- 
cial features of the Association is the 
noon lunch, which is partaken of by over 
a hundred business women every day. 

The first intercollegiate contest in Welles- 
ley College was the tennis match ijlayed 
recently between "Wellesley and Eadcliffe. 
Miss C. Humphreys, Eadcliffe, '9S, won, 
and, amid cheering on both sides, was pre- 
sented with a banner bearing the names 
of the two colleges on red and blue back- 
grounds, an ! also a huge bunch of crim- 
son carnations. 

Miss Dora Eegnier, of Wamego, has 
been awarded first prize in the first an- 
nual contest of the Kansas High School 
Oratorical Association. The Association 
includes the schools of Topeka, Leaven- 
worth, Wamego, and Ottawa. The con- 
test was held in Ottawa. A thousand 
Wamego people, with band and torches, 
met Miss Eegnier at the train when she 
returned home. 

Eockford College, Eockford, 111., enjoys 
the distinction of being the first among 
the Western women's colleges to give a 
Greek play, and the first in the United 
States, with the exception of Vassar» to 
give a play in the original tongue. Pro- 
fessor Wright of the Greek chair of Beloit 
College, and other pi-ominent educators, 
who were present, expressed great delight 
at the scholarly performance, and the dis- 
tinct and correct enunciation of the Greek 
syllables by the young ladies. Selections 
from the "Medea" of Euripides were given. 

During the great fire in Cripple Creek, 
Col., Miss Eose Murray and Miss Josie 
Kneeland saved a large amount of prop- 
erty from the fire which threatened the 
Masonic Temple. They were stenogra- 
phers in a law ofiice in the Temple, and 
were working at the typewriters when a 
large hotel across the street caught fire. 
They began, with the men in the office, to 
remove the books and furniture. As the 
fire progressed, the men ceased their work 
of rescue to fight the flames, and the 
young ladies were left to carry on the 
work. Securing a wagon. Misses Murray 
and Kneeland started loading books from 
the law offices adjoining, with the courage 
of veteran firemen. The jjlate-glass win- 
dows on the Second Street side of the 
Temple were shattered by an explosion of 
dynamite near by,and smoke rolled into the 
room where the young ladies were engaged 
in saving i:)roperty. The intense heat finally 
drove them away, but most of the valu- 
able contents of the offices had been saved 
when the fire that bad started in the win- 
dows of the Temple was extinguished .and 
the building saved. As. thieves and van- 
dals swarmed over the endangered district, 
the two young women armed themselves 
with revolvers, stood guard all night and 
protected the Temple. 



A NOBLE WOMAN. 

One of the notable women of Kansas 
is Mrs. Noble Prentis. She needs not 
her husband's "Noble" name (which he 
has honestly earned for himself), to endear 
her to Kansas people. ■ They know her, for 
her own good works, as "noble Mrs. 
Prentis." She was elected at this meeting 
a delegate to the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in Louisville, Ky. Mrs. 
Prentis is deeply interested in the chari- 
table organizations of Kansas City, where 
she lives, especially in the Protestant 
Home for aged women. She gives much 
of her thought to this. One has only to 
see her at the Home dispensing kindly 
words and smiles, to understand her in- 
fluence. Her heart going half-way, meets 
ready response in these lonely old ladies, 
to whom a friend means so mueli. Mrs. 
Prentis is also president of the Women's 
Council, and has charge of the women's 
department at the Chautauqua Assembly 
at Ottawa. Year after year she meets the 
women who come there from all over the 
State, and presides over the meeting held 
in AVhite Hall and at the Council Head- 
quarters, leading others to talk of their 
experience as wives, mothers, citizens, 
home-makers, club women — in fact, in all 
that will "make the world better." Just 
now she is inciting the women to attend 
the Chautauqua Assembly at Ottawa, 
June 1.5-30. We all know Ottawa, of old. 
Her lovely Forest Park Assembly'Ground 
is dear to us. Her citizens are always 
kind, courteous and hospitable. A highly 
satisfactory assembly was the result of 
last year's work, and this year promises to 
eclipse even that. — Henrietta Stoddard- 
Turner in Woman's Journal. 



LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 

While in Eiohmond last month, I had 
the pleasure of being present at the 
organization of a Woman Suffrage Society 
at the residence of Mrs. Anne Clay Cren- 
shaw. Mrs. Crenshaw was elected presi- 
dent of the club. A constitution was 
adopted and plans for the fall canvass 
discussed. Mrs. Crenshaw is a sister of 
Miss Laura Clay,of Kentucky, and strongly 
in accord with her energetic and distin- 
guished sister in her views as to the 
progress of women. 

The particular objects of the Virginia 
Equal Eights Association at jjresent are: 

1. To have the colleges supported by 
State funds opened to women. 

2. To have women appointed on the 
boards of our public schools and other 
State institutions. 

3. To have women doctors placed in 
charge of the women's wards in our 
insane asylums. 

4. To have proper arrangements for 
female prisoners in jails. 

The publication of the clubs proceed- 
ings in the Times on the morning after it 
was organized, caused quite a sensation 
in the city. 

Several questions appeared in the query 
column of the Sunday edition of the 
Times asking about woman suffrage, its 
objects, what books to read on the subject, 
etc. A few -days after the announcement 
of the club, public curiosity had become 
so general that the Times sent a reporter 



to interview ilrs. Crenshaw, and obtain 
from her more definite information 
about the suffr.age organization than the 
query column could fm-nish. A long in- 
terview was reported, in which an inter- 
esting and intelligent account of the 
objects of woman suffrage and the urgent 
need for it in Virginia and the whole 
South was given. 

During a stay of four weeks in the city, 
I visited the public schools, prisons and 
other institutions, and t.alked with women 
of all classes of society. I found that 
Eichmond, like most towns nowadays, is a 
network of woman's clubs and societies. 
Women are taking an active part and 
making their influence felt in every de- 
partment of life, except the one in which 
they are most needed — political affairs. 
The Eichmond jail is -a disgrace to a civ- 
ilized country. There is no police|matron; 
all the women prisoners being brought in 
and looked after by men. The whole 
place is full of foul odors; children and 
half-grown prisoners are confined with 
old and hardened criminals. A boy of 
nine years, some years ago, was sent to 
the Virginia penitentiai-y. 

I found m.my young white girls em- 
ployed as teachers in the public schools, 
and as typewriters in offices. No woman 
can at pi-esent hold office in this State, 
though some are employed as clerks to the 
officials. Among these girls there is a 
strong interest, but they seemed afraid to 
express their sentiments, as the men, who 
are their superiors in office, generally 
oppose such ideas. 

Or.F.A LA>'GHOI!IfE. 

Culpeper, Va. 

"WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY. 

In ^lichigan, two towns, Decatur and 
Marcellus, seem to be under feminine con- 
trol. In the former town, which has a 
population of fifteen hundred, alt the 
town officers are said to be women. 
The leading physician of the town is a 
woman; one of the most popular pastors 
is a woman. Two women conduct the 
principal restaurant. The proprietor of 
the largest dry goods store is a woman; 
one of the best shoemakers is a woman; 
and there are 'women painters, harness- 
makers, florists and brokers. The post- 
mistress of the town is also a woman. It 
is almost needless to say that the women 
have shut up the saloons of the town. 

In Marcellus, the ascendency of women 
is even greater, and it is proposed to 
change the name of the town to Marcella, 
in recognition of the fact. Out of a popu- 
lation of twelve hundred, two-thirds of 
the church-members are women. Five of 
the six school-teachers are women. Two 
members of the public School Board are 
women. The undertaker of the town is a 
woman. The favorite barber of the town 
is a woman, and a woman is the proprietor 
of the leading hotel. But it is needless to 
go on with the record. About forty 
women, altogether, are represented in pro- 
fessional or business life, and they are 
doing their work so well that everybody 
is satisfied. They have organized a Twen- 
tieth Century Club, in which they discuss 
still further advances for the sex. In 
the meanwhile, however, they are the 
power behind the throne, and little of 
which they do not approve is done. 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLANK. 

The following woman suffrage plank, 
presented by H B Blackwell and advocated 
ty Sirs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
National Eepublican "Woman's League, 
•was unanimously adopted by tlie platform 
committee at St. Louis, June 17 : 

The Eepublican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. Protection 
of American industries inckides equal 
oportunities, equal pay for equal work, 
and protection to the home. We favor 
the admission of women to wider spheres 
of usefulness, and welcome their coopera- 
tion in rescuing the country from Demo- 
cratic mismanagement and Populist mis- 
rule. 

This places the national Republican 
party squarely in advocacy of equal suf- 
frage, and invites the political cooperation 
of women. 



IN MEMORY OF ABIGAIL ADAMS. 

The Abigail Adams Chapter, Daughters 
of the Eevolution, of Quincy, with impos- 
ing ceremonies, June ITth, erected on the 
top of Payne's Hill a cairn in memory of 
Abigail Adams, mother of President John 
Quincy Adams, to mark the spot where 
she, with her son, then a boy of seven 
years, watched the smoke of burning 
Charlestown, and listened to the guns at 
the battle of Bunker Hill. 

In honor of this event, business in gen- 
eral was suspended throughout the city, 
and the public buildings and many of the 
business houses and private residences 
were decorated. 



MES. LIVEEMORE A DOCTOR OF LAWS. 

The graduating exercises of Tufts Col- 
lege were held June 17. The graduating 
class is an interesting one, because it is 
the first one to graduate women who have 
completed the four-year course. Women 
have received degrees before, but they 
have entered the college with advanced 
standing, having pursued a course in some 
other college. Thirteen women received 
degrees. 

But another event which made Com- 
mencement Day a memorable one in the 
history of Tufts was the presentation of 
the degree of Doctor of Laws to Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, the first woman ever 
so distinguished by this college. 



It is most fitting that Tufts College 
should thus honor Mrs. Livermore, who 
was present, at the laying of its corner- 
stone^ at its dedication, and who has 
always shown a cordial and practical 
interest in its success, while much of the 
pecuniary support given in its early days , 
was due to her efforts. When her name 
was called, and she arose to receive the 
honorary degree of LL. D. — the highest 
honorary degree the college can confer — 
there was prolonged and general applause, 
which rose again as she resumed her seat,' 
showing the delighted approval especially 
of the college alumnse, of whom nearly 
half of the great audience was composed; 
and that they were in full sympathy with 
President Capenwhenhe said, "Tufts Col- 
lege has conferred honorary degrees on 
able and useful men ; why not, then, on 
an able and useful woman?" 

At the dinner afterward, where five 
hundred guests were seated. President 
Capen presented the honored guest as 
"Doctor Livermore," when handkerchiefs 
waved, canes pounded, and joyous, over- 
whelming cheers, twice and thrice re- 
newed, broke forth as she tried to respond. 
She spoke and spoke at her best, with deep 
and tender earnestness, of the changed 
conditions that environ women in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
their increased responsibilities. She spoke 
of her attempt, with six other young ladies, 
to enter Harvard years ago, and of the 
refusal of her petition. "I rejoiced," she 
said, "when the doors of Tufts College 
were thrown open to women, and it is but 
a natural consequence of a broad and 
liberal foundation such as Tufts pos- 

S6SS6S." 

She was heard with closest attention, and 
her words were answered at the end with 
another burst of applause, a real ovation 
that, veteran of the platform as she is, 
well-nigh overcame her. 

No woman has more fairly earned this 
distinction than has Mrs. Livermore, 
whose whole life has been devoted to the 
study and promotion of the laws that help 
mankind. Tufts College has honored it- 
self in honoring her, whose generous 
interest in all that can exalt or broaden 
womanhood, or open the doors to a finer 
liberty, is too well known to repeat. 



WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ALIVE. 

We have cheering news from the itiner- 
ant committee of cooperation lately ar- 
ranged to work in Berkshire County. It 
is composed of Mr. W. L. Haskel as avant 
courier on his . bicycle; and Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, always a welcome and at- 
tractive speaker, to follow. They have 
visited Pittsfteld, Sheffield, Lee, Great 
Barrington, South Egremont, North 
Adams, Greenfield and Orange, finding 
cordial reception and earnest workers 
everywhere. 



Mes. Livekmoke' shook, "The Story of 
My Life," will be published by A. D. 
Worthington, of Hartford. Mrs. Liver- 
more lias been making a compilation of 
some of her most popular lectures, re- 
writing some of them almost entirely for 
this book. 

Mbs. Julia Wabd Howe went to Mont- 
pelier to speak at the annual meeting of 
the Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and being- guest of Eev. Edward 
Wright. The meetings were held on June 
10 and 11, and on the last evening the 
church was packed to the utmost. Mr. 
L. P. Wilbur, of Jericho, is president of 
the Association. 

Mks. MabkAV. Stevens, of Flint, Mich., 
has composed a march under the title of 
"Knights of the Loyal Guard March," and 
has dedicated the same to the Order. 
Mrs. Stevens gained a reputation by her 
book, "Six Months at the World's Fair," 
of which H. E. Pettingill, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, says, "It is a most 
vivacious and discriminating description 
of the interesting sights and doings at the 
World's Fair." 

A summer school will be opened at 
Wellesley this year, the season to extend 
from July 8 to Aug. 19. The school will 
be conducted by members of the Welles- 
ley College faculty, and the classes will 
meet in College Hall. Through the kind- 
ness of the trustees of Wellesley College, 
the use of the college library and the 
zoological laboratory is secured to all 
students in the summer school. Courses 
will be offered in natural history, history 
and the modern and ancient languages. • 
Helen Kelleb, the marvellous deaf, 
dumb and blind child, will enter the pre- 
paratory school for Eadcliffe College at 
the beginning of the fall term. This deci- 
sion was reached last Saturday by Dr. 
Gilman, Principal of the Oilman Train- 
ing School for Eadcliffe, who for some- 
time has had under consideration the- 
proposition made to him by Miss Annie 
Sullivan, the lifelong friend and teacher 
of Helen, that her young charge be ad- 
mitted to the elementary course that is- 
the introductory step in secttring th& 
honors of an academic degree. 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has for ten years carried on a 
successful flower-seed business, extending 
all over this country and into Canada as 
w-ell. She was the pioneer woman seed- 
dealer of the country and has built up the 
largest exclusive flower-seed business in 
the United States. In commenting upon 
her success the Tribune of her city says: 
"The fact that a woman has grown up so 
successful in business in a short time and 
in the Northwest, speaks another word 
for the energetic end-of-the-century femi- 
nine, who is ill-content to fold her hands 
and let others feed and clothe her, or, 
having a living to make, does not hesitate 
to go about it." 
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THE BOOK OF MARTYRS. 

BY E5IILY DICKIXSOX. 

Read, sweet, how others strove, 
Till we are stouter ; 
What they renounced, 
Till we are less afraid ; 
How many times they bore 
The faithful witness. 
Till we are helped, 
As if a kingdom cared! 

Bead then of faith 
That shone ahove the fagot ; 
Clear strains of hymn 
The river could not drown ; 
Brave names of men 
And celestial women. 
Passed out of record 
Into renown ! 



THE VOTING MOTHER. 

The right of suffrage for women has 
been claimed with unanswerable argu- 
ments, and is being slowly granted. The 
benefit of woman suffrage to the commu- 
nity has been enlarged upon these many 
years, and it is in many respects unques- 
tionable. 

The right of a mother to vote for the 
protection of her child is also a point 
strongly made, and one difficult to combat, 
but that the woman herself, and espe- 
cially the mother, will be the one most 
benefited, is not often claimed. It is, 
however, one of the strongest grounds 
that can be taken. 

Government by universal suffrage is 
most valuable, not for the preeminent ex- 
cellence of its official forms, but because 
it makes better men. The governed man, 
the voiceless, voteless, powerless man, is 
less valuable as a citizen, than he who 
forms his mind and uses it in the free 
atmosphere of a fully representative gov- 
ernment. Suffrage as a social function is 
educational and elevating to those who 
exercise it. A non-voting class, living 
,with a voting class, is at a perpetual dis- 
advantage; and where half the commu- 
nity vote and the other half do not, the 
vastuess • of their numbers in no way 
alters their relation, which is that of gov- 
ernor and governed. 

A class which is governed has not the 
same knowledge of, interest in, or sense 
of responsibility to the country they live 
in, or the wise and just administration of 
its affairs; it is politically inferior-, not 
■only in the expression of judgment and 
will, but in possession of judgment and 
will, which comes only by such freedom 
of expression. When this voteless, gov- 
erned, and, therefore, politically inferior 
class, are persons of such immense racial 
importance as the mothers of the commu- 
nity, it becomes a serious matter. 

So long as the inferioritj' of the non- 
voting class can be confined to a certain 
proportion of the community, and per- 
haps exploited by the voting portion to 
some common service, it is not so hope- 
lessly bad; but when the inferiority of 
the non-voting class is transmitted by 
heredity, driven in by edvioation, and 
steadily supplied by association in the 
daily living of all the inhabitants, it 
means a great racial drawback. 

The growth of true democracy with all 
that it means in mental and moral power 
and clarity, is incessantly thwarted by the ' 



political condition of our mothers. They 
do not live in a democracy at all, but in a 
deapotism. 

We do not live in our government but 
under archaic forms long since passed 
away from the man's world. Our sons, 
our voting citizens, are all born of and 
reared by non-voting citizens, who cannot 
possibly be capable of transmitting the 
enlightened ideas, the breadth of vision, 
the power of calm judging, which come 
with the exercise of this social function 
in a free government. 

The government by women in the fam- 
ily itself is too often but a despotism, mild, 
affectionate, full of privilege and "mate- 
rialism," but not free and not just. 

Thus we have a constant succession of 
young citizens growing up to assume the 
duties of representative government, en- 
tering upon the large social responsibility 
'where the good of the whole and the 
rights of each must always be held in 
mind; yet each with his own mind inher 
ited from a million subject mothers, 
trained carefully by the loving dominance 
of her who rules all the more despotically 
in the little world of home because she 
has no range in the larger one, and full to 
the brim of the inordinate pressure of 
close personal interest. 

Thus it is that our politics lack so much 
of the large statesmanship which can 
legislate with far-seeing wisdom for all 
men and all time, and remain so largely a 
grab-bag where each man tries contin- 
ually to turn things his way, that he may 
better provide for his own local, personal 
and family interest. 

When all our women vote, that will 
mean that all our mothers will be practis- 
ing citizens. When . they have practised 
citizenship awhile, they will learn to be 
more patient with large, slow national 
evils, and not hope to do them up like a 
week's wash. They will be more patient 
with the mighty criminals of our time, 
who are often as helpless a product of 
circumstances as any pauper, and will not 
imagine that such criminals can be spanked 
and forgiven like the baby. 

They will learn to understand social 
life and its processes as they do not now ; 
also to understand men and their processes 
and be more intelligent friends with them ; 
also to understand home life in relation 
to the world's life — and that means much. 
When we have voting mothers, we shall 
have wiser sons, better government and 
happier homes. — Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son in Political Equality Laws. 



HOW THE CRADLE CAME TO ROCK. 

It was an old wooden cradle, unpainted 
and heavy. It had held two generations 
of babies. Great-grandmother Donno van's 
babies had slept under its bright quilt 
while she spun flax on her little wheel 
beside it, not even stopping in her work 
as she now and then gave it a fresh move- 
ment with her foot. 

Hardly was the last of these thirteen 
babies able to walk, when Grandfather 
Donnovan began keeping house, and his 
ten little ones, one after ' another, kept 
the cradle rocking for many years more. 
Then it seemed to be through with ser- 
vice. 

" The children grew up, and went away. 



The old house was very quiet. Grand- 
mother Donnovan and Uncle Robert, who 
never married, were all who remained in 
it. Years after, grandmother went into 
the attic one day after some herbs, when, 
happening to look across the room, she 
saw that the cradle under the eaves was 
rocking! It would swing rapidly to and 
fro for a little time, and then almost stop, 
when some unseen power would set it 
o-oing again, jttst as it used- to do when 
Great-grandmother Donnovan sat beside 
it, years ago. 

Grandmother always prided herself on 
her courage; but it was some time before 
she grew brave enough to cross the attic 
and find out what made the cradle rook. 
Then what do think she found? Three of 
the sweetest, plumpest little kittens you 
ever saw! 

They were having a great frolic; and, as 
they rolled over each other and jumped 
up on the sides of the cradle, they kept it 
rocking quite as it used to do. 

Tabby had had a sad experience with 
kittens. They had always mysteriously 
disappeared in a day or two, and she had 
learned to be very reserved concerning 
her domestic affairs. 

Grandmother knew there were kittens 
somewhere, and the bai'n and shed had 
been carefully searched. She had even 
looked in sundx-y boxes and barrels in the 
attic; but nobody had thought of the 
cradle, the most natural place in the world 
for babies. 

Perhaps Tabby had some dim idea that 
all the life which the old cradle held 
would be sacred ; for she came up, rubbing 
confidently against grandmother's dress, 
and jumped, purring, in among the kit 
tens, who scrambled after her. 

Grandmother's face grew very tender .is 
she looked down on the old dented cradle, 
with its faded patchwork quilt. 

"Tour babies are safe. Tabby," she said. 
— Martha H. Pillsbury, in the Youth's 
Companion. 



RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District Married Woman's Eights 
Bill became a law on June 1. Up to this 
time the women of the District have been 
living under the very worst features of 
the common law, features long since 
abolished in the mother country. For 
years Miss Gillett has worked for a change 
in the laws and has been backed by the 
District Suffrage Association, and all this 
prepared the way and helped the final 
triumph. This last season the united 
efforts of the federated societies were 
brought to bear upon the passage of the 
bill, under the leadership of Mrs Ellen 
iluzzy, attornoy-at-law. Her well-earned 
success carries with it the gratitude of 
many who have been interested in the out- 
come, says the IVoman's Tribune. Thelaw 
gives a married woman the same control 
over her property and her business inter 
ests as if unmarried. One of its most 
important provisions makes the mother 
the guardian of her children equally with 
their father. 



Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe celebrated 
her eighty-fifth birthday on last Sunday, 
June 14. 
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ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK. 

A friend in Armenia writes : 

Tou Tvisli to hear mucli of tener than it 
is possible to write. We are so busv dis- 
pensing aid to our stricken people. ' You 
cannot begin to picture the situation— such 
destitution all about us. One -widow 
came this morning who was in a family of 
seven, and there was only one quilt for all, 
and they all so shabby, having worn their 
one suit of garments day and night for 
more than two months. We cannot give 
any full sets of clothing, only on an 
average one apiece, so you see they 
must continue shabby except they can get 
vfork to earn and that is the" hardest 
problem before us. We have purchased 
cotton in the husk and are giving it 
out for women and children to prepare 
by picking, cleaning and spinning for 
weavers. Three hundred or more are 
now engaged in spinning, weaving, etc. 
We then use the cloth in bedding 
and for garments. I am sitting now in 
our reception-room with six women cut- 
ting garments. A widow came to-day to 
ask to adopt the little foundling of which 
I wrote before. She is living with a 
sister, and the sister is to nurse'the child, 
and she is to care for the child and it is to 
be hers. I was touched with her kind- 
ness. The women are both widows, and 
also two of their little brothers were killed, 
and they have large families of little ones, 
and, of course, their home was plundered. 

Yesterday a man came to the house and 
insisted on seeing, me. His face was 
puffed with erysipelas and his head was 
not yet healed of the wounds — "No bed, 
no food, no garments." I said "I will 
send some member of the dis()ensing com- 
mittee at once to your house," and I 
turned to go up the steps, he caught hold 
of my foot and kissed my shoe and seemed 
reluctant to let me go — it was distressing 
indeed. Yesterday our committee re- 
ported ten cases of widows whose hus- 
bands and five sons in each case were 
killed. Another a crippled widow with 
seven children. 

One wounded woman is yet a sufferer, 
and her arm in splints, but doctor says 
the hand will be saved despite the fact 
that the arm was two-thirds cut through, 
hones, cords and flesh, and that, too, in 
two places, by that awful sword, wielded 
in her home. Many are in prison, and 
their relatives ask us what we can do. 
Two men I know in prison lost their en- 
tire families and all immediate relatives 
in the holocaust in the Armenian church. 



NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The first woman suffrage convention 
held in Yolo County met in Armory Hall, 
■\Topdland, on the afternoon of June 1. 
From the report in the Home Alliance, of 
Woodland, the. excellent \yeekly paper, 
owned, managed and edited by 3Irs. S. A. 
Huston, the following account is con- 
densed: 

After the singing of a campaign song, 
Rev. F. Hinckley led in prayer. Mrs. E. 
O. Laugenour introduced Miss Mary Gar- 
rett Hay, who took charge of the conven- 
tion. In her opening speech she gave 
many interesting facts relating to the 
progress of the equal suffrage movement. 

Dr. J. T. Martin delivered the address 
of welcome. He dwelt particularly on 
what women had accomplished in the past 
in all lines of uplifting work, and the ne- 
cessity of the ballot to increase their power 
and iiafluence. Mrs. W. F. Warren, on 
account of illness, was unable to be pres- 
ent, but her husband, Kev. W. F. Warren, 
took her place and give a stirring and 
eloquent address on "Does the Wife and 



Mother Need the Ballot?" A three years' 
residence in Wyoming had made him an 
ardent supporter of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Adams read a paper on 
"Does the Business Woman Need the 
Ballot?" which bristled with telling 
points. 

Dr. Elizabeth U. Yates, of AToodland, 
presented a paper on "Does the Profes- 
sional Woman Need the Ballot?" 

The evening session was opened with a 
campaign song, and prayer by Kev. J. E. 
Compton. R. Nethercott in an earnest 
and spirited speech introduced the speak- 
er, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine. 
The audience was very large, the largest, 
Miss Yates said that had greeted her at 
any place outside of the largest cities. 

AYhen Miss Hay called the convention 
to order the second afternoon, a much 
larger crowd was present than on the 
previous day. Kev. Dr. Grinstead, of Win- 
ters, led in prayer. 

M. De Hurst read a logical and forcible 
paper on the subject, "Does the Taxpay- 
ing Woman Need the Ballot?" 

The last paper of the convention, read 
by Dr. J. T. Grant, on the subject, "Does 
the State Need Woman's Ballot?" was 
excellent throughout. Miss Hay remarked 
that we ought to be very proud of the men 
who championed woman's cause in Yolo 
Country. 

An immense crowd gathered at the 
evening meeting. Mr. J. I. McConnell in 
a brief address introduced Eev. Anna H. 
Shaw, the speaker of the evening. She 
spoke for nearly two hours and held the 
close attention of even the small girls and 
boys. Thus closed one of the most suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic conventions of 
the State campaign. 



TEXAS TESTIMONY. 

Dr. Leslie Waggener, of the University 
of Texas, saj-s: 

Twenty-five years ago the ability of a 
woman to master subjects thought neces- 
sary for a man's education was disputed. 
It was seriously questioned, at the time, 
whether the "'female mind" could un- 
tangle the intricacies of pure mathematics, 
could appreciate the abstruse speculations 
of metaphysics, or could follow, step by 
step, the inductions of a scientific investiga- 
tion. It was contended in the educational 
discussions of that day, that one of two 
alternatives was necessary if young women 
were admitted to colleges and universities 
manned and equipped to prepare young 
men for the intellectual conflicts of life. 
It was asserted that either th<3 standard 
of scholarship would be lowered, or that 
the young woman would be left hopelessly 
behind, and the experiment prove, as far 
as thev were concerned, a dismal failure. 
As evervbody knows this, this raven pre- 
diction 'has on trial proved absolutely 
Groundless. AVhatever may be the dis- 
tinction between a "male" and a "female" 
mind, it is not of such a character as to 
prevent voung women from holding their 
own in intellectual competition with young 
men. The teaching of actttal experience 
is that the scholarship of all of our higher 
institutions of learning has been raised, 
and in many cases the presence of young 
women in the classes has been the stimu- 
lus and the inspiration. In the University 
of Texas thev are our quickest, brightest, 
most receptive and most appreciative 
students, and, considering their numbers, 
they carry off more than their share .of 
honors. A training by which a young 



woman is made able, if need be, to make 
her own living, secures for her the glorious 
privilege of being independent. She can 
marry or not, just as she pleases. It must 
be humiliating to a high-spirited woman 
to think that while a man can remain sin- 
gle if he chooses, she, owing to the way 
she has been educated, feels compelled to 
marry. There is nothing wrong in marry- 
ing. This is the right and proper thing 
for men and women. But let us make 
our daughters as free as our sons. If the 
latter can exercise a choice in the matter 
of marrying or not marrying, the former 
should be allowed the same privilege. 
But this is impossible unless the woman 
has the same chance of gaining a livelihood 
as the man. 

A woman trained with men learns other 
things than those found in the text-books, 
or in the crucibles of the laboratory. 
Among these the most important, per- 
hapis, is the knowledge she acquires of 
men. This knowledge is important be- 
cause if she marry she must marry a man; 
and if she tries to make a living she 
must, most likely, compete with a man. 
It is this last hypothesis that I wish to 
emphasize. The fact that a woman has 
competed with a man iu the class-room 
is a great help to her when it becomes" 
necessarj' for her to compete with him in 
the occupations of life. The fact that she 
has outstripped him, perhaps, in the race 
for University honors, is a reason why' 
she feels no trepidation when she contends 
with men for the substantial prizes of 
life, and the reason, too, why she captures 
them with the assurance of one to whom 
the}' rightly belong. 
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Miss S. 3il. Pollard has farmed in Polk 
County, Minn., for ten years. She con- 
ducts her farm without help except during 
harvest, and has recently .purchased an- 
other quarter-section. 

In deciding on a place to go for the 
summer, take the children where they can 
relapse into savagery and dirt. The child 
who is kept "dressed up'' all summer has 
heen defrauded out of his birthright of 
freedom. — New Orleans Daily Picayune. 

The elective pamphlet of courses offered 
at Kadcliffe College for the year 1896-97, 
just issued, shows the rapidity with which 
that college is advancing. Several new 
courses intended primarily for graduates 
have been added, and the scope of the 
department widened. 

Over sixty thousand German women 
have protested against the New Civil Code 
which a Parliamentary Committee are at 
work on. The signers protest against the 
limitation imposed on women in the mat- 
•ter of guardianship, also that the hus- 
band possesses and controls the wife's 
property, and her actions are subject to 
his pleasure. 

A Club recently organized in Chicago, 
entitled the Mothers' Study Club, has for 
its object the advancement of educational 
interests among the deaf; and since the 
highest advancement in the education of 
the deaf is possible only through the gain- 
ing of speech, the Club stands heartily in 
favor of tlie oral method of training the 
deaf. Many of the members are mothers 
of deaf children. ^ 

Princess Angeline, daughter of Chief 
Seattle, after whom the city of Seattle, 
Wash., was named, died' recently in that 
city. She was one of the celebrities of 
the Xorth Pacific Coast. In the early 
'50s Angeline, at the peril of ,her own life, 
apprised the people of Seattle of an in- 
tended massacre, thus saving three or four 
hundred lives and endearing herself to 
pioneers and their descendants. She has 
been the subject of numerous magazine 
and newspaper articles. 

A new chair is to be established next 
year in Mt. Holyoke College. Heretofore 
economics and civics have been reckoned 
a part of the . department of philosophy 
and history. But next year instruction 
in political economy and the allied 
branches will be given by Miss Annah M. 
Soule, who is now taking a post-graduate 
course in such researches at Ann Arbqr. 
Miss Soule has already attracted consider- 
able attention through her papers on 
economic and political questions, and Mrs. 
Mead considers her a valuable addition to 
the faculty. 

In London, bicycling is the craze among 
the ladies at present, having taken as 
great a hold there as in America. For 
weeks it has been the fashion to ride in 
Hyde Park between 10 and 11 o'clock in 
the morning, but by one of those inscrut- 
able powers which act in a country where 
the tradesman — no matter what his means 
and position as a tradesman may be — must 
not be in evidence in the same places as 
are his swell customers, a change has been 
decreed and the ladies who ride a bicycle 
have taken up Battersea Park as their 
field of exercise. 



A CANA.DA COLLEGE. 

Miss Lucy M. Montgomery, of Caven- 
dish, Prince Edward Island, Can., a stu- 
dent of Dalhousie College, lias written an 
article for the Halifax Herald on the 
higher education of women, with special 
reference to her own college. Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, has never been barred 
against women. When the first applica- 
tion for the admission of a girl to the col- 
lege was received, it was found that there 
was nothing in the charter of the college 
to prevent her admission. The girls are 
on equal footing with the men in all the 
privileges of the institution- except the 
reading-room and the gymnasium. The 
girls take a prominerit part in some of the 
college societies. In the T. M. C. A. their 
assistance is limited to preparing papers 
on subjects connected with missions and 
reading them on the public nights; in the 
Philomatic Society they are more actively 
engaged. Girls ai-e elected on the execu- 
tive committee, and papers on literary 
subjects are prepared and read by them 
throughout the session. Once' in a while, 
too, a girl is found on the editorial staff 
of the Dalhousie Gazette. No girl has as 
yet attempted to take a full course in law 
at Dalhousie, as the Barristers' Act stands 
ruthlessly in the way. 

THE GROWING CAUSE. 

Under the date of May 28, the Boston 
correspondent of the Springfield Repiibli-. 
can writes: "The friends of woman suf- 
frage have had a lively gathering this 
week, and the redoubling activity of the 
woman's clubs is doing more for their 
cause, and for the general emancipation of 
the sex, than the direct agitation can. 
Indirectly, everything — even the bicycle- 
helps on woman's cause; and Mrs. Howe, 
keeping her 7Tth birthday, may well con- 
gratulate her sisters on the progress made ; 
although legislation still halts and shuffles 
over the question. Every gathering of 
philanthropic workers, like those who 
yesterday visited the Arcadian retreat of 
the McLean Asylum in Belmont, shows 
how much more active than formerlj' is 
the part played by women in everything 
except pi-actical iiolitics; nor was their 
influence in that field ever greater, directly 
or indirectly, than now. The disturbing 
interferences of the disintegrating A. P. A. 
owe a portion of their potency to women; 
and the same is true of various movements 
in city affairs here." 

NEW DUTIES OF THE NEW EKA. 

One forward step prepares the way for 
the next, and the next, and the next; one 
golden link leads to the forging of 
another, every effect becomes in turn a 
cause, every victory gained opens up fresh 
battle-fields. 

Take as a starting-point the significant 
fact of universal education. Never before 
were schools and colleges so popular, 
never before was there such keen intel- 
lectual activity and such fullness of knowl- 
edge among the people. Growing directly 
out of this favorable condition is the 
emancipation of woman. It is seen that 
mind knows neither sex, color, i-ace or 
previous condition of servitude, and 
woman has amply demonstrated her men- 
tal capacity and unique talents. Her &^e- 



long slavery is forever at an end. Womaa 
has found her tongue, she has discovered 
her worth, and is determined henceforth 
to occupy her rightful place in the life of 
the world. 

Now see what follows: Man, who has^ 
heretofore been a law unto himself, slouch- 
ing along at his own sweet will, is brought 
to a sharp, sudden halt; his habits, man- 
ners, and opinions are receiving a thor- 
ough overhauling, and he is asked to 
readjust liimself to the new conditions. 
The elevation of woman makes imperative 
his own elevation, the new Eve must be 
matched by the new Adam. If he wishes to 
enjoy her companionship he must not lag 
behind in the march of progress. One of 
the most significant watchwords of the 
day is, "xl white life for two." This is in 
accord with the Scripture, "The woman 
is not without the man, nor the man with- 
out the woman." The eighteenth century 
conception of woman as a pretty doll is 
fast giving way to more rational views. 
She insists upon cultivating her feminin& 
nature — body, soul, and spirit — to the ut- 
most, and with perfect logical consistency 
asks that he who is to be her life-com- 
panion be in all respects a true man. The 
time is at hand when the Blue-beards and 
the Falstaffs will be decidedly "back- 
numbers," when sheer animalism will be 
shamed out of existence, and when level- 
eyed purity on man's part will be the rule 
and not the exception. 

Observe further, when man has thus^ 
become the moral equal of woman, then 
the perplexing question of suffrage will b& 
quickly solved — in lier favor! . The only 
arguments still advanced against woman's 
political equality receive their force from 
the terribly mixed moral condition of so- 
ciety. Eemove the remnants of barbarism 
out of the lives of men, and what possible 
objection can there be to extending to our 
sisters a share in the government? De- 
pend upon it, it's man's wickedness and 
not woman's disability that has always- 
stood in the way. 

It does not require the mind of a 
prophet to see that when man climbs to 
the level of woman and in turn gives her 
the ballot, there being real affinity of soul 
between the two and therefore the best of 
understanding and the heartiest coopera- 
tion, wonders will be performed and a 
new earth created, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. — Chicago Vigilance. . 



Mme. Clara Josephine Schumann, who 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, May 21, 
was one of the famous pianists of her day. 
She was born in Leipsic, September 13, 
1819, and received her first lesson in music 
from her father, Frederick Wieck. She 
displayed remarkable musical gifts at an 
early age. In 18:32 she played with Men- 
delssohn and Ralkemann in Bach's triple 
concerto in D minor. She married Robert 
Schumann, the famous composer, in 1840, 
and much of his music owed its first 
reputation to her. She appeared at a 
concert with Liszt in 1841, and in 184* 
she appeared at Vienna with Jenny Lind. 
She made her first visit to England in 
1850, where she achieved a brilliant tri- 
umph. -After her husband's death she 
removed to Berlin. Her last professional 
appearance in England was made about 
ten years ago. 
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THE SUFFRAGE STRAW. 

It is difflcult foi- those friends of suf- 
frage -svlio are not in the very front of tlie 
fray to share in all the enthusiasm for the 
shadowy success in platform platitudes 
at St. Louis, which is felt by those who 
have fought ingeniously and long to get 
any sort of suffrage plank into the Kepub- 
lican platform. Yet it must be said in 
praise of the phrases w"hich have been 
thus given to the world, that even a sliver 
or sti-aw is better than no plank at all, as 
a crumb is better than no bread. The 
slender suffrage wedge now inserted 
among the Eepublican ijlanks may prove 
less innocuous than it seems to-day to 
those anti-suifragists w^ho smile at it. 
The party is committed by it in phrase at 
least to promote the cause of "equal pay 
for equal w-ork," in all public emi^loy- 
ments for women — the greatest industrial 
right claimed for women by the most 
ardent advocates of their political rights. 
Of course the absolute point of voting is 
dodged in the glittering generality of this, 
"We favor the admission of women to 
wider spheres of usefulness, and welcome 
their cooperation in rescuing the country 
from Democratic and Populistic mis- 
management and misrule." Tet who 
knows? The bicycle has already taken 
women out into new and wide fields of 
freedom in dress and oxygenation of body 
^and elasticity of spirit : and nobody thought 
ten years ago that by this time the wives 
of orthodox ministers and the daughters 
of politicians and the mot h ers and grand 
mothers of fashionable clubmen, as well 
as the sisters and the sweethearts and the 
aunts of the great voting masses of Amer- 
ican citizens, would be threading their 
way among the street traffic of the city or 
speeding over all the landscape awheel. 
The suffrage sliver, like the bicycle 
microbe, may practically prove its unex- 
pected power to work its way vastly 
farther than is now expected into the 
body social. 

What the platform "favors" makes not 
a particle of difference to the women; 
their admission' into wider spheres of use- 
fulness is a condition, not a theory, which 
confronts not this country alone but all 
countries, and the platform builders did 
wisely in "favoring" what they could not 
help. As to what the platform "wel- 
comes," the relevancy is not quite so 
clear. If it is meant that the cooperation 



of women is welcomed at the polls, why 
could it not have been stated that the 
Republican piarty is in favor of female 
suiirage? If the Republican party wel- 
comes the cooijeration of women on an 
equality with men, why did it not say so? 
— Boston Transcript. 



BADCLIFFE COMMENCEMENT. 

Eadcliife graduates were aglow with 
enthusiasm at their commencement exer- 
cises in Sanders Theatre, June 23. It 
was the second tirde the use of the theatre 
in Memorial Hall had been allowed to the 
graduates by the faculty of Harvard, and 
the degrees now conferred by Kadcliile 
are equivalent to those conferred by the 
university. 

Bishop Lawrence offered prayer, and 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz addressed the gradu- 
ates. She said that in the- midst of her 
higher education, woman must not forget 
her responsibilities. She should rather 
adapt the new rneaus to the conditions of 
woman's life. Eadcliife must show that 
she is benefited by having her observation 
trained. Harvard has been slow to recog- 
nize Radcliffe, but that in itself w-as good 
discipline, and forced Radcliffe to prove 
woman's jjower. Then Harvard wel- 
comed her. The presence of President 
Eliot and the college faculty attested to 
this, and the introduction of the former 
was greeted with applause. 

President Eliot dwelt upon some of the 
indirect motives of the higher education 
of women. "It is a quarter of a century," 
he said, "since the college doors were 
opened to women. Since that time, where 
girls and boys have been educated to- 
gether, it has become an historical fact 
that women have made rapid strides, and 
captured a greater number of honors in 
proportion to their number than men. Since 
the advent of women intb colleges, the 
secondary schools have been better sup- 
ported, and are more wisely directed." 

The degrees were conferred. by Mrs. 
Agassiz and Miss Irwin, dean of the col- 
lege, to the graduates, as follows : 

A. B., 9; A. B. cum laude, 0; A. B 
magna cum laude, 13; A. B. summa cum 
lailde, 3; degree of A. M., 8; honors in 
history, classics and literature, 13. Three 
holders of H. A. certificates received the 
A. B. degree. 

Of the nine members who received the 
simple degree, four were ineligible for 
honor degrees on accoimt of their trans- 
ference to KadcUffe from other colleges- 
four years' attendance at Radcliffe being 
required for candidates for honor degrees. 

These figures are interesting as showing 
that more than two-thirds of the outgoing 
class were graduated with honor— a per- 
centage far surpassing that of Harvard 
College. The comparison is fair-, inas- 
much as Radcliffe and Harvard have, to a 
large extent, identical courses under the 
same professors. 



Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of the Woman^s 
Journal, has sailed for England to join 
Miss Blackwell. 

Miss Elva Hulbued Touxg, of 
Springfield, one of the speakers at our 
last Young People's Meeting, was among 
those who received the degree of A. B. 
from Wellesley College this week. 

De. Eliza M. Moshee, of Brooklyn, a 
former Vassar professor, has accepted the 
position of associate dean of the arts and 
literary department in the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

Miss AjTJfA L. HAWKiifs, a recent grad- 
uate in the department of agriculture 
from the Maryland Institute School of 
Designs, has drawn a set of plans for the 
new High School building at Havre de 
Grace, Md., which have been selected 
from a large number of designs submitted. 

Miss BouEXE, daughter of the late Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, of Xew Bedford, Mass., 
has presented to the town of Bourne, as 
a memorial to her father, for whom the 
town was named, a beautiful library 
building to be constructed of stone and 
brick, at a cost of $10,000, together with 
a number of valuable volumes. The 
edifice will be ready for occupancy by the 
1st of Kovember next. 

Miss Maky Pkoctoe, the daughter 
of Richard Proctor, the noted English 
astronomer, herself widely known for her 
achievements in that science, arrived in 
Chicago lately accompanied by her 
sister. Miss Agnes Proctor. They will 
sail from 2\ew York ori a scientific expe- 
dition to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
where a total eclipse will be observed at 
Bodo, Norway, on August S. 

Miss S. J. Eabjiee, the daughter of 
the famoiis electrician, Moses G. Parmer, 
and founder of the Greenaore assembly 
of ijhilosophers and disciples at Eliot-on- 
the-Pisoataqua, has been in Boston in 
consultation over the approaching session 
of the Assembly, with her chief sui^port- 
ers in this neighborhood, 3Irs. Sarah C. 
Bull, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Miss -Jessie 
May Mead, Mr. Henry "Wood, Dr. Edward 
E. Hale and others. 

Miss Katheeke Moedant Quixt, a 
daughter of Rev. A. H. Quint, has received 
the degree of A. M. from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. She was the first young woman 
accepted . by the trustees for a postgrad- 
uate course, and her fine scholarship, in 
their opinion, amply justifies the new 
departui-e. Miss Quint's acceptance by 
the trustees was due wholly to her own 
exertions, and came about as the result of 
her petition to President Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth College, asking for the privilege 
of taking a postgraduate course. Miss 
Quint is the first w-oman to be thus hon- 
ored by this college, and receives it after 
but one year's resident study. 
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THE NATIONAL EEPUBLICAN PLATFOBM. 

Thinking it important that tlie Jfational 
Kepublicau party should recognize the 
political power which women already 
possess, including in three States the I'ight 
to vote for President and Congressmen 
next November, I accomijanifed the- Mas- 
sachusetts delegation to St. Louis. 

The gold standard being the dominant 
question, there was a natural unwilling- 
ness to introduce any new issue. For an 
unequivocal declai-ation in behalf of the 
submission of woman suffrage by consti- 
tutional amendments by the States, as 
proposed by Jlrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
or by a Sixteenth- Amendment, as pro- 
posed by Jliss Anthony, I found there 
was no chance whatever. On my way to 
St. Louis, I secured the promise of Sen- 
ator Lodge that he would offer in com- 
mittee a declaration which I had drawn in 
favor of the rights and interests of 
women, of equal opportunities, equal 
wages for equal work, and protection to 
the home; approving also of the admis- 
sion of women to wider fields of useful- 
ness, and welcoming their cooperation in 
rescuing the country from mismanage- 
ment and misrule. Ulr. Eeed of the Khode 
Island delegation also promised me to 
vote for the resolution. 

Arriving in St. Louis on Sunday after- 
noon I went directly to Forest Park Uni- 
versity, some five miles from the centre of 
the city, where I enjoyed the hospitality 
of ilrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, -and met ilrs. 
Catharine Waugh JlcCulloch, of Chicago. 
^iText day Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapnian-Catt arrived. The 
Platform Committee were formally ap- 
pointed on Wednesday morning. 'It met 
at once and appointed a sub-committee, to 
I'eport on Wednesday evening. I had pre- 
viously visited the State delegations and 
Teaohed by interview or letter more than 
forty of the members of the platform 
committee. Through Mrs. Lillie D. Blake 
a hearing was promised us before the 
committee on Wednesday evening. But 
when the committee convened, Gov. War- 
mouth, from the sub-committee, stated 
the inability of the sub-committee to re- 
port until the following morning. Realiz- 
ing that there was no time to be lost, Mrs. 
Blake promptly asked to be heard. Gen. 
Lew Wallace took the chair, and a most 
Interesting hearing followed. Mrs. Blake, 
of Kew York, Mrs. McCullooh, of Illinois, 
and Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, of Missouri, 
presented a memorial and resolutions from 
the National-American W. S. A. Mrs. 
Crannell, of Albany, N. Y., spoke at 
length in opposition, and submitted a 
written argument from the remonstrants. 
Eepresentatives of the National W. C. 
T. IT. presented a memorial for prohibi- 
tion signed by Frances E. Willard and its 
general officers. Mr. Darlington Mott, 
the Pennsylvania member, although per- 
■sonally a suffragist, spoke in opposition 
to adopting a woman suffrage resolution, 
•on the ground that a majority of the 
TTomen of Pennsylvania have not yet 
shown that they favor it. By great good 
fortune Mrs. J. Ellen Poster, president 
of the Women's National Republican 
Leagues, was present, and spoke in behalf 
of the Woman's Eights resolution pre- 
pared by me, with an ability and eloquence | 



which captivated and convinced the com- 
mittee; I followed with an argument and 
appeal, and the committee then closed the 
hearing. Many members crowded around 
us to promise their support to the woman's 
rights resolution. On Thursday morning 
at 10 A. M., Mrs. Foster and myself at- 
tended the final session of the full com- 
mittee. But no further speech from her 
was needed. The committee unanimously 
voted to put the woman's rights plank 
into the platform, of which it forms the 
concluding paragraph. 

In the sub-committee of nine members 
Senator Teller offered and urged an ex- 
plicit resolution for woman suffrage .but it 
received only his single vote. There were 
several suffragists on the sub-committee, 
who would gladly have voted for it. if 
they had hoped for its adoption by the 
full committee. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt was notified 
of the hearing on Wednesday evening 
but unfortunately she was detained at the 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Convention, 
and arrived after the Committee had ad- 
journed, to our great disai;>pointnieut. 

Doubtless the opponents will claim that 
the plank is evasive and unsatisfactory. 
But while it does not in terms commit the 
party to woman suffrage, it does unmis- 
takably signify its willingness to accept 
and welcome woman suffrage. It pledges 
itself to extend equal opportunities, equal 
pay for equal woi'k, and protection to the 
home. The concluding ijaragraph is a 
direct invitation to the women of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Utah to resist the 
effort to secede, and it may have impor- 
tant practical results. In any case, it is a 
great mistake to suppose that voting is 
the only form of political power. Women 
are already a power in politics, and this 
plank is an invitation to women to inter- 
est themselves hereafter more than ever 
before. The fact that the platform com- 
mittee of fifty adopted it unanimously is 
a striking evidence of progress. 

For myself, I am more and more con- 
vinced that the ajipeal to National Con- 
vention for endorsement of woman suf- 
frage should be made hereafter only by 
women and men who are in sympathy 
with its general position, and are willing 
to advocate the election of its candidates. 
Mrs. Blake's excellent speech, and those of 
Mrs. McCuUoch and Mrs. Cairns, would 
have had more weight had they been iden- 
tified with the Republicans. Mrs. Fos- 
ter's position as a Republican added force 
to her magnificent appeal, and brought 
the whole committee to our side. 

Henby B. Black-well. 



ONE NEWSPAPER "WOMAN. 

The following interesting story is told 
of Mrs. Isabel Worrall Ball, the first woman 
ever regularly admitted to the press gal- 
lery of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington, by Carolyn Hal- 
stead in the Chicago Secord : 



James Purcell Worrall, she is as erudite 
concerning the doings of both Republican 
and Democratic r)arties as the best men 
among them. 

She says herself: "Of the knowledge 
learned in schools I have a limited supply. 
The world has been my schoolroom, and 
men and women with eyes and ears and 
judgment enough to use them will get a 
liberal education in that way. Later, in 
Kansas, I herded my father's cattle, and 
saving the hire of a man, earned the money 
necessarj- for a course in the State Normal 
School. It was a wide, new world that 
dawned upon my wondering eyes, when, 
following ray father, who had gone before 
us, we set our faces toward the western 
sun and followed it till it led us to Pawnee 
County, Kansas, away out on the prairies. 
The jack-rabbits and prairie-dogs had held 
almost undisputed possession of the ter- 
ritory to the west of us. For weeks I 
lived out-of-doors, on my mustang, racing 
over the prairies, herding cattle and living 
air ideal life with my father as my close 
companion." 

A change then came over the spirit of 
this daring young woman's dream, for 
she was offered the position of "school- 
marm," with an abandoned saloon where- 
in to domicile the young idea, and where 
an occasional cowboy burst in upon her 
and her charges to inquire what she had 
to drink, and where the cry of a panther 
could be heard as he drank from the creek 
near by. Her career went on broadening 
from this point and she ijassed through 
all the gamut of positions from that of a 
clerk of the district court to a place in the 
State historical rooms, meanwhile finding 
time to marry Harry M. Ball— a studious, 
quiet and reserved man who thinks his 
energetic wife a marvel of cleverness. 
With him she went to New Mexico to live, 
where they led a wild life, often in danger 
from the hostile Indians. Mrs. Ball had 
taken to the i^en, and found fine mate- 
rial in the scenes and dangers encoun- 
tered. 

In time she became the city editor of a 
Kansas journal, and after serVing a four- 
teen years' apprenticeship went to Wash- 
ington, D. C, to try her fortune. Success 
met her on every side, as her strong in- 
dividuality, brilliancy and original way of 
viewing matters in general gained "her 
immediate recognition. 

Her early mingling in political matters 
has stood her in good stead, for she is in 
the midst of the American world of poli- 
tics, and much of her work is done in the 
political arena. She is telegraphic cor- 
respondent for the Topeka Capital, writ- 
ing to it every day, and that is how her 
name came to be chronicled in the annals 
of history. She fulfils the laws laid down 
by the committee on press privileges, and 
has been given a seat in the male press 
gallery, whose other occupants are uni- 
formly kind and courteous to her. 



The resolution submitted to the Re- 
publican Convention by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony reads thus : 

Sesolved, That the Republican Party in 
jNational Convention assembled herebv rec- 
ommends that Congress shall submit to the 
-Legislatures of the several States. a propo- 
sition to so amend the Federal Constitution 
as to i>rovide that the right of citizens of the 
U nited States to vote shall not he denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 



:Mrs. Ball's record reads like one of 
Bret Harte's stories. She was born in a 
little double log cabin in Putnam Countv 
Ilhnois, near the old Grove Meetin'o-1 
house, where the cousin of Tice-president 
Adlai E. Stevenson used to preach. Raised 
in the thick of politics, her father beino- 
the well-known lawyer aud politician" 



The final plank of all relates to the 
rights of women. The party is not pledged 
to female suffrage, but it is to equal pay 
for equal work, the jirotection of the home . 
and the enlargement of the sphere of 
woman's usefulness.— C/ticaffo Daibj Inter 
i Ocean (Rep.) 
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EPISCOPiVE WOMEN MAT VOTE. 

Mrs. H. J. Boutell, of Detroit, Mich., 
•ffrites to tlie Womari's Journal: 

Who would have supposed that the con- 
servative Episcopal church would grant 
to its women suffrage in ecclesiastical 
matters, before they are granted equality 
in the State? But such seems to be the 
trend of events, and there will soon be no 
ground for the statement that the church 
is opposed to the adyancement of women. 
The recent action in this State is so im- 
portant as a step in church history, and so 
likely to have a strong influence in future 
agitation for the ballot for women, that I 
beg space for the insertion of the pub- 
lished i-eport of the proceedings : 

It took a lot of argument to settle it, but 
the annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, diocese of Michigan, 
decided that women were just as good as 
men, and were therefore entitled to vote in 
church matters. iS"ow the ladies of the 
church are the equals of their fathers, 
their husbands and their brothers. 

The discussion lasted two hours. The 
matter was a special order for 10.30 o'clock 
upon the amendment to the canons offered 
the day before by Eev. R. E. Macduif, of 
Port Huron, and on the committee's i-e- 
port from the last convention. The ma- 
jority report opposed the extension of the 
franchise to women upon constitutional 
grounds. The minority report was signed 
only by Mr. Macduff, who quoted from 
legal authorities in " opposition to the 
majority report. 

"What women are they," he demanded, 
"whose votes it is going to be unwise 
and unsafe to receive? Your wives, 
your mothers or daughters or sisters, 
or mine? What women are there in 
this grand old church of ours who are 
going to entangle our church in property 
affairs? It seems to me that this imputa- 
tion against our women might be resented 
with something of indignation. 

"I have had experience with women 
voting in the churcli. I was rector in 
Kentucky just before coming to my present 
charge. There women have voted since the 
organization of the diocese, and the jjlau 
has been anything but injurious. Our 
Easter Monday meetings, instead of being 
a struggle for a bare quorum of vestry 
men to reelect themselves, were large 
parish gatherings. It was notthe "bleached 
blonde" type of women who voted either. 
It was the steady, earnest mothers and 
wives, whose hands kex^t the home and 
rocked the cradle and ruled the world. 
That is the kind of women who will avail 
themselves of the suffrage." 

Gen. Withington, of Jackson, the man 
who took the brunt of the fight for the 
women last year, spoke in support of Mr. 
Macduff, as did also Kev. William Prall, 
of this city, who thought that the legal 
opposition to the amendment was non- 
sensical. 

Kev. C. L. Arnold, of Deti-oit, supported 
the majority report, urging possible legal 
complications and quoting Scripture. 

"Among those who followed the blessed 
Master," said 3Ir. Arnold, "were many 
women, who ministered to Him and served 
Him and worshiped Him, but He did not 
appoint them disciples. ^STo, God has 
given women their sphere, and throughout 
the history of our great church they have 
kept it. Let us not now change their con- 
dition, at least not until the laws of the 
State have been amended so as to make it 
legal without question." 

Several other strong speeches were 
made. Elliott G. Stevenson gave his 
opinion as to the legality of the amend- 
ment by offering, in case the amendment 
was passed and any woman was refused 
the right to vote, to push the case and 
secure for her that right without cost to 



her. The vote resulted in the clergy giv- 
ing the women a majoritv of S votes, the 
vote being 2S to 20. The vote of the laity 
was 26 to 15 in favor of the minority re- 
port. 

The majorities were declared not enough 
to carry the report, however, on the 
ground that being a new matter it would 
require a two-thirds vote to pass it. In 
the afternoon Bishop Davies announced 
that, on the advice of Elliott G. Steven- 
son, he would reverse his decision and 
declare the amendment allowing womeu 
to vote carried. This gave the women 
and their supporters a final and complete 
victory. 



BROWN'S ANNEX. 

Providence, June 20. — At a meeting of 
the corporation of Brown University Presi- 
dent Andrews and Prof. Winslow Upham 
were granted leave of absence for one year. 
The following vote was passed: 

There is hereby established a depart- 
ment of the university to be known as 
the Women's College in Brown University. 
The i3resident of the university shall be 
charged with general suijervision. The 
immediate charge, teaching, discipline, 
etc., shall devolve upon the dean. The 
accounts of the Women's College shall be 
kept separate from those of the university. 



THE "WOMAN" PLANK. 

It ai^pears that the "Woman" plank in 
the Eepublican platform is largely a repe- 
tition of that in the platform of ISTS, 
when Grant was nominated for his second 
term, with Henry Wilson, a believer in 
w"oman suffrage, for Vice-president. This 
was its form: 

The Eepublican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devotion to the cause of 
freedom. Their admission to wider- 
spheres of usefulness is viewed with sat- 
isfaction: and tlie honest demand of any 
class of citizens for additional rights 
should be treated with resjjectful consid- 
eration. . 

In the platform of 1ST6, when Hayes 
and Wheeler were candidates, Mr. Hayes 
being an advocate of woman's voting, this 
was their plank: 

The Eepublican party recognizes with 
its approval the substantial advances re- 
cently made toward the establishment of 
equal rights for women by the many im- 
portant amendments effected by Eepubli- 
can Legislatures in the laws which con- 
cern the personal and property relation of 
wives, mothers and widows, and by the 
appointment and election of women to 
the superintendence of education, char- 
ities and other public trusts. The honest 
demands of this class of citizens for addi- 
tional rights, privileges and immunities 
should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 

Garfield is also reckoned among women 
suffragists, but iii his platform there was 
no reference to the subject nor in any 
subsequent presidential platform till that 
of this year, and now it says : 

The Eepublican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. Protec- 
tion of American industries includes equal 
opportunities, equal pay for equal work 
and protection to the home. We favor 
the admission of women to wider spheres 
of usefulness and welcome their coopera- 
tion in rescuing the country from Demo- 
cratic and Populistic mismanagement and 
misrule. 

That ardent woman suffrage advocate, 
the Springfield Bepublican, spurns this 



plank and asks, "Supposing that any 
party should declare that the value of the 
voting of men was conditioned on their 
adherence to its particular faith and its 
support of their ticket. Then the absurd- 
ity would be seen without any trouble." 
— Boston Daily Transcript. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC. - Pension Clausius. 17 
Konigsplatz. has large, lofty, sunny rooms. In a 
pleasant and central location ; is clean and admirably 
kept; table simple, but everjthing neat and well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
Woman's Journ.^i-, Boston, Mass. 



BO.A.RD IN P.A.RIS.— Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg-, 
-within ten minutes' -^valk of the Sorbonne ana College 
de France, otters a con-ifortable home to ladies -wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care mav be sure of 
their having every f acihty for acquiring the language, 
combined -with the comlorts of home Kfe. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces applyto Mile. M. Kossignol, ii7rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mile. Kossignol, professeurde 
lettres and professeur d'anglais, held for two years 
In England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment. Refers also to Editors Woman's Journ.\l, 
Boston, Mass. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journa] Office, Boston, Mass. 



The Y ellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Recitations, in 
jProse and Terse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
LuCT E. Anthony. For sale at Wosian's 
JouRNAi Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, ."0 cents. 



Tlie Mm JflUFMl 

A Weekly Xe'wspaper, published every Satur- 
daj' iu Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 



EDITORS : 

HE^^RY B. BI.ACKWELL, 
AI.ICE STONI5 BLACKWELL. 

ASSISTANT EDITORS : 

FLORENCE il. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WII.de. 



OCCASIONAL CONTEIBUTOES: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E- 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, JNIarj^ Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, LiUie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
StuartPhelps Ward,HarrietPrescottSpofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. I.elia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Clafiin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Grix>enberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. . 



PER YEAR, $2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading*Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Boston, Mass. 



"The bestsource of information upon the woman 
question that I know." — Clara Bari07i. 

**Itis an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— A . Liver- 
7}iore. 

" It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. 1 could not do without it." 
— Josiah Allen'' s IVife'^ (Marietta Holly). 

"The Woma:n^'s Jourkal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. Ithes no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." — Frances B. IVillard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itsel a solid and nu- 
blemished r^pvXsXioTi."— Julia Ward Hozve. 
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This -sveek's Woman's Journal brims 
■witli articles on tiie St. Louis Convention 
and tlie wrangle in the Missouri Suffrage 
Association. There is a spirited London 
Letter-, a New Way of Kaising Money, 
Dean Hodges on the Girl Graduate, a 
story by Rebecca Davis, and other good 
things. 

In the San Francisco Sunday Examiner 
Mrs. Eix called the attention of the public 
to the shameful treatment to which 
female prisoners for vagrancy were sub- 
jected in the city prison. As a result of 
her "stirring up" on the matter, the 
prison cells are being scrubbed and white- 
washed, and cots provided for the women 
to sleep on. 

The State Woman Suffrage Convention 
of Idaho will be held July 1, 2 and 3, at 
Boise. The Association of this State lias 
had no i^resident or vice-president for 
some time, as both were forced to resign on 
account of ill health. It was found there 
was no way to elect officers to till these 
vacancies save by a convention. The plans 
for the fall campaign will be laid at this 
time. Mrs. Laura M. Johns will be pres- 
ent. The prospects for victory in the Idaho 
canlpaign are bright and promising. 

The Portia Club of New Orleans has 
several bills before the Legislature now in 
session at Baton Kouge. One of these 
bills relates to the repealing of the old law 
whereby a woman is not held competent 
to act as a witness to a will; the other bill 
provides that a married woman may nego- 
tiate bills, deposit money in bants and 
withdraw same. The bills were prepared 
by Jiidge E. T. Merrick. The Portia Club 
has invited the cooperation of all women 
to assist in the i^assage of these laws to 
improve the legal status of women. 

At a business meeting held by Wellesley 
alumnffl June 2i, the matter of a memorial 
to the late President Sliaf er was discussed. 
The founding of a chair in mathematics 
had been advocated, but it was found that 
§3,000 has already been donated for this 
purpose, so it was finally decided to estab- 
lish a scholarship in mathematics as the 
memorial. The amount of fund which it 
will be necessary to raise was fixed at 
810,000, the income of which will consti- 
tute the scholarship. Already a j)art of 
this $10,000 is pledged. 

Some of the Japanese women have 
adopted a queer bicycle costume that is a 
combination of the bloomers with the na- 
tive dress. It is neither Japanese nor Eu- 
ropean. Combined with the upper part 
of the kamona costume, the Japanese 
ladies clothe their nether limbs in what 
are neither knickerbockers, trousers, zou- 
aves nor bloomers. The ludicrous effect 
is heightened by the girls' having the 
national habit of turning the toes in de- 
veloped to its fullest extent. 

The provisional programme for the fif- 
teenth international Christian Endeavor 
Convention, issued by John "Willis Baer, 
general secretary, presents a great array 
of topics, speakers and meetings. ■ Over 
thirty evangelical denominations are repre- 
sented by the speakers. The conven- 
tion will be held at "Washington, D. C, 
July 8-14. Among the speakers announced 
for the Christian citizenship meeting are 
Mrs. Kuth Baker, Boston, and Miss Jessie 
A. Ackerman, Chicago. 



TO PEESIDENTS OF STATE SUFFEAGB 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

1113 The Eookert, Chicago, III., I 
JuxE 20, 1896. ) 

I have been appointed by the National 
American "Woman Suffrage Association 
to arrange for a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Kesolutions of the National 
Democratic Convention, asking the in- 
sertion of a suffrage plank. The conven- 
tion opens in Chicago, July 7th. It is 
desirable to have as many States as pos- 
sible represented at this hearing. 

"Will the president of (Bach State Equal 
Suffrage Association either come herself 
or send, with letters of introduction, one 
of the best speakers of her assopiation to 
help secure a hearing, and if successful, to 
make a live minutes' speech? If possible, 
send Democratic women or nonpartisans. 

The headquarters for suffrage workers 
will be at 15 "Washington Street, Room 43, 
and each delegate should keep the head- 
quarters informed of lier whereabouts, so 
that she could be quickly summoned for 
work when needed. 

If in each State the advice given by our 
national officers were followed and every 
man delegate to the Democratic Conven- 
tion were interviewed and written to at 
once by the suffragists, we could- be sure 
of having a stronger declaration as to the 
rights of women than has been made by 
any of the national conventions. Let us 
make a strong united effort to secure a 
frank, unequivocal resolution favoring the 
enfranchisement of women. 

Tours very truly, 
Cathaeijte Watjgh McCulloch, 



LUCY STONE'S HUSBAND. 

The president of the Equal Suffrage Club 
of "Winnepeg, Manitoba, took advantage of 
the monthly meeting to tenderthe members 
of the club and their friends a recei:ition. 
The parlors were handsomely decorated 
with yellow silk drapings, and on a large 
easel at the right of the president's chair 
was a picture covered from sight by a 
scarf of yellow and gold brocade. Between 
the hours of 3.30 and .5.30 a number of 
ladies gathered in the spacious rooms. 
The time was not wholly taken up in chit- 
chat, it being the aim of the sutlragists 
to make every gathering tell in their 
cause. By special request Miss E. Cora 
Hind again i-ead her paper on Lucy Stone, 
which was favorably received, and a re- 
quest made that it become the property 
of the club and printed for distributioii. 
Dr. Yeomans then said she had procured 
a picture of Lucy Stone, which she -would 
present to the club, trusting that her 
piquant and yet motherly face would be a 
constant inspiration to the members to 
follow in her footsteps of self-sacriaee, 
but before making the presentation she 
would read a letter from ''Lucy Stone's 
husband." The Free Press had taken 
exception to this expression, and on Henry 
Blackwell being asked what he thought of 
the title, he sent this letter: 

BosTox, 3lAY 9, lS9o. 
Amelia Teomans, M. D. 

Dear Friend : "Lucy Stone's husband" 
is, in my view, a title of nobility— the 
highest and best to -vrhich I shall ever 
aspire. If ever in some future state of 
existence I have the good fortune to rejoin 



her, I shall ask no better heaven than to- 
spend another life in her charming, en- 
dearing and ennobling society. Mean- 
while I shall do my utmost to secure equal 
rights and responsibilities for women. 
When such women as my wife, my mother, 
my sisters and niy daughter, and the noble 
band of suffrage women are invited to 
make the political world better -we shall 
be on the upward path, for in every de- 
partment of human activity it is not good 
for man to bo alone. 

Hoping you will soon secure a free 
government in Manitoba wherein all cit- 
izens are represented irrespective of sex. 

I am, yours truly, 

(Sgd.) Hexky B. Blackwell. 

The picture was then unveiled, and 
there smiled down upon the gathering 
the sw-eet face of Lucy Stone. On behalf 
of the club Mrs. Geo. Mills made a graceful 
and sympathetic reply. 



THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The National Educational Association 
will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., from July 7 
to 11. One of the many distinguished 
woman educators who -will be present is 
Jliss Estelle Reel, State superintendent of 
schools for Wyoming. About fifteen 
women have some part on the official pro- 
gramme as speakers or leaders of discus- 
sions. In this list Chicago has a large 
representation. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, "will speak on "Organiza- 
tion, a Social Ideal, an Educational Ideal." 

Miss Flora .J. Cooke, of the Chicago 
Normal School (Col. Parker's School), 
who has written a series of nature myths 
for children, which tell in a pretty simple 
manner stories about stones, sticks, water 
and plants, will talk on "The Place of 
Science in Primary Work." Miss Mary 
E. McDowell, of the college settlement at 
the stockyards, will tell of "The Children 
of Our Cities," and Miss Bertha Payne, 
also of Chicago, will describe the "Possi- 
bilitities of a Kindergarten Club." 



GOOD SENSE IN MICHIGAN. 

At the annual meeting of the W. S. A. at 
PontiaoHou. T. W. Palmercalledout alarge 
audience the last ei^ening. He was greeted 
-ivith the Chautauqua salute, and im- 
mediately put his audience in good humor 
by his cliaracteristic, happy way of put- 
ting common sense ideas. He spoke as 
follows : 

I was always a suffragist from the time 
when as a boy I used to wonder why my 
mother, who was a woman of education 
and refinement, could not vote as well as 
my father down to the present time. I 
need not refer to the great women of the 
past, for we all know that the great women 
of to-day fill with credit any and all posi- 
tions intrusted to them. "\Ve have seen 
the growth and advancement of this idea. 
First came male suffrage, then the enfran- 
chisement of the negro man, and now the 
enfranchisement of woman must soon 
follow. This idea of equal suffrage is 
opposed by three classes: The conser- 
vative, who dread the introduction of any 
new thing; the bigoted, who say with St. 
Paul, "Let woman be silent," and the 
vicious, who do not want good officers and 
good morals in politics. No wonder St. 
Paul said what he did of the weak, slavish 
women of Judea. If he were here now 
he would change his mind in the presence 
of the bright, accomplished, energetic 
woman of to-day. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 

BY JOH^• G. AVHITTIEIl. 

"^e give tliy natal day to hope, 
• country- of our love and prayer! 
Thy way is do^vn no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 

The fathers sleep, "but men remain 
As wise, as true, as brave as they; 

Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is that vre have to-day. 

The power that broke their prison bars 
And set the dusky millions free. 

And welded in the flame of war 
The Union fast to Liberty, 

Shall it not deal w'ith other ills. 
Redress the red man's grievance, break 

The Circean cup that shames and kills, 
And Labor full requital make? 

Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors bid them fall? 

And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all ? 

With peace that comes of jntrity, 
And strength to simple justice due. 

So runs our loyal dream of thee : 
God of our fathers ! make it true. 



with their married sisters and poison 
tliem in order to secure the husbands for 
themselves. This theory, though stated 
now with less bluntness, is still enter- 
tained, and even the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury allows it to be understood that he 
holds it. 



AUSTRALIAN WOMEN VOTERS. 

The Australian correspondent of the 
Boston Congregationaliat sees changes for 
the better as results of woman suffrage in 
that country. He writes in the issue of 
June 25: 

In April last for the first time women 
voted for members of Parliament in South 
Australia. The number of votes was 
raised from a little over 70,000 to nearly 
137,000. There were no such startling re- 
sults from the women's votes as some 
seemed to anticipate. The ministry, 
whose policy has so strong a socialistic 
trend as to " be scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the "labor party," came back 
to power, and the women do not seem to 
have materially affected the status quo in 
IJolitics. One result of womanhood suf- 
frage has been to make parliamentary 
elections more orderly. This seems gen- 
erally conceded. Another has been to in- 
troduce new kinds of political machinery. 
"Afternoon teas" and similar social func- 
tions are now made by enterprising Aus- 
tralian political woman effective election- 
eering agencies. Regaled by "'the cup tliat 
cheers but not inebriates," political male 
orators are led forth by the sisters of their 
party to speak for the good of the cause. 
There are not wanting signs that the 
political female orator will be, if she has 
not already been, developed. 



The State Democi-atic Convention of 
California gave 149 votes in favor of 
woman suffrage, to 420 against. 



At the seventieth commencement of the 
■Western Reserve University at Cleveland, 
O., among the honorary degrees conferred 
was that of LL. D. upon Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the eminent American 
historian of Boston. Harvard College be- 
stowed the degree of A. M. upon Booker 
T. AVashington, the able and devoted 
president of Tuskegee University, at the 
same time that Tufts College honored 
Mrs. Livermore. 



Harold Frederic, in a dispatch to the 
Kew York Times, says : 

The success'of the Deceased AVife's Sis- 
ter Bill on the second reading in the 
House of Lords possesses only an abstract 
sporting interest. It cannot possibly get 
to a vote in the Commons, even if the 
bishops do not succeed in drumming up a 
majority to kill it in the Lords on third 
reading. After reading carefully all the 
speeches of its opponents, one's mmd 
remains quite blank as to why they really 
object to the change. The nearest ap- 
proach to a practical argument continues 
to be the old point that, if the prohibition 
is lifted, single women will come to live 



GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 



Philadelphia school-children are to be 
organized into a "League of Good Citizen- 
ship," through the efforts of the ladies of 
that city. Each school in the city is to 
have a branch, and it is expected that 
before long every pupil in the city will be 
wearing the badge of the league. Each 
member is pledged to refrain from throw- 
ing refuse into the streets, not to injure 
or deface property, and to seek to in- 
fluence the action of others along these 
lines. Each branch of the league is to 
meet monthly, the meetings to be under 
the direction of one of the teachers. It 
would be an advantage to every com- 
munity to have this movement established 
in the" public schools. One of the most 
glaring defects in the education and 
"bringing up" of the children of the day 
is their lack of respect for the rights of 
others. Anything that will tend to sup- 
press the youthful Tandalism from which 
unoccupied houses and suburban, gardens 
and orchards suffer, ought to be welcomed 
and encouraged. 

The woman suffragists of San Francisco 
and vicinity held a great mass-meeting in 
Metropolitan Temple, on the evening of 
June 26, for the ratification of the suffrage 
plank in the State Republican, Populist 
and Prohibition platforms. 



Geiithtjde Waedeii is the author of 
a new novel called "The Sentimental 
Sex," said to possess especial originality 
and interest, to be published shortly by 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Miss Alice Walton, Ph. D. (Cornell 
Univ.), gives in the July Arena a most in- 
teresting sketqh of the work of the Amer- 
ican School of Archeology at Athens, for 
the current year. Miss AValton is a stu- 
dent at the school. 

The color line has been broken down 
once more in our New York public schools 
by the appointment of a colored young 
woman. Miss S. Elizabeth Frazier, as 
teacher, says the New York Independent. 
She is in a school in which the pupils are 
all white, and is very much loved by the 
pupils. 

The Northern American Turnerbund, 
which recently met at Louisville, has a 
"woman question." It was recommended 
by the committee that women be per- 
mitted to take part in the big carnival at 
St. Louis next year, which was carried, 
but they were denied admittance into the 
CO nvention by a vote of 215 to 167. 

At Morgan Park, 111., there has always 
been determined opposition to w omen on 
the school board. At the last election 
the suffragists succeeded in electing Miss 
Addle Hovey by a large inajority vote, 
she receiving 318 out of the 401 votes cast. 
Miss Hovey is a Northwestern University 
woman, and generally admired for her 
unassuming womanliness. 

MiiS. Ellen C. Johnson, Superinten- 
dent of Sherborn Prison, has just received 
from the World's Columbian Exposition 
the bronze medal and a diploma, awarded, 
as the diploma recites, "for evidence of a 
model management in every detail." Mrs. 
Johnson has been superintendent for the 
past twelve years, having succeeded Miss 
Clara Barton in January, 1S84. 

The summer schools in this State will 
be held: Harvard, six weeks, from July 3; 
Wellesley, from July 8 to August 19; 
Martha's Vineyard, from July 13, two 
months; Clark University, from July 13 
to 25 ; N. E. Chautauqua, at South Framing- 
ham, from July 20 to August 1; Insti- 
tute of Technology, three supplementary 
courses during vacation; Amherst College, 
from July 6, six weeks. 

Mes. Haeeiet Tubman is expected to 
be present at the Conference of Colored 
"Women to be held at "Washington. Mrs. 
Tubman, well-known under the cognomen 
of "Moses," is the woman who led so 
many of her race out of slavery in the 
days before the war. Dr. Bartol says 
that her stories "have all the simplicity 
of Bible narratives." Now over eighty, 
she is living at Auburn, N. Y., and uses 
her own house as a refuge for distressed 
colored people. An effort is now being 
made to publish a small edition of the 
"Life of Harriet Tubman." 
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POOR CHILDREN IN CLOVER. 

Grace Duffle Boylan writes to the Chi- 
cago Journal this pathetic sketch of "a 
few moments in clover:" 

They came from the noisome alleys and 
squalid tenements along a mile of misery 
edging South Clark Street; and when they 
had been gathered under the early morning 
sky, and marshalled in ragged, straggling 
files up to the Polk Street railway station 
and into the long line of cars waiting to 
take them out for a holiday in the country, 
they numbered almost a thousand. 

The Salvation Army officers were in com- 
mand; but their ten regiments made up as 
strange an army as has ever been seen 
since the piper of Hamelin marched before 
his host. For they were little white-faced 
and 'destitute children, who had never seen 
a river running clear as crystal over its 
shining pebbles, or the sky bending like a 
dome of sapphire over their heads and 
down to touch the green and level land. 
The good women planned the trip to 
Momence a month ago, and not an invita- 
tion was declined. Not one did I say? 
There was just one. Little Giuletta Condi 
had beaten on the doors of the barracks 
at sunrise that very morning; and when 
they were opened had rushed sobbing to 
the pretty young captain to tell her that 
she could not go. The woman nurse with 
the strijjed dress and the cool hands had 
been all night sitting in the hot and poison- 
ous air by Giuletta's mother's bed, she 
explained; and she had told her to hurry 
back, for if the priest did not get there in 
time it would be something for the poor 
mother to die liolding fast to her little 
hand. All this between short, sharp sobs, 
that shook the frail shoulders and filled 
the soft, black eyes with bitter tears. The 
little captain comforted her as well as she 
could, and with the power born of long 
experience in just such sorrows. But 
Giuletta was the only one absent when the 
time for starting came. How they 
swarmed out of the yellow coaches and 
went over to possess the land that borders 
the Kankakee! The land, indeed! They 
had not been there five minutes before 
they were dabbling their pave-worn and 
grimy little feet in the water; and in an 
hour there wasn't a wild flower ungathered 
or allowed to blush unseen for two miles 
around. For the first time in their 
starved and wretched lives they knew what 
it was to be "knee-deep in June." Deeper, 
even, for the pink clover and tall grasses 
grew high, almost to the tops of some of 
their heads. That's what made the trou- 
ble. For a sniff of the air and a touch of 
the cool blossoms made little Paul Strauss 
an apostle of freedom. He called his 
brother, Johnnie, and told him of his 
great scheme. They wouldn't go back to 
the city, they'd just stay right there all 
summer! 

"Eat," responded Paul, "what we eat in 
d at town? Nothin' ! Look at deni cows; 
ain't dere no fish? " 

Paul waved his hand oratorically toward 
the loasture and then toward the river. 

Ten minutes before train time the 
officers in charge of the excursionists 
called the roll, and found 200 missing. 
Searching parties were unable to find 
them. Sharp whistles from the waiting 
engine brought no answer from the usu- 
ally noisy throats. Finally a deserter 
ran crying into the excited camp : 

"Dey're out dere, under de bridge," he 
yelled. "Dey's goin' to staj' and be farm- 
ers!" 

And, sure enough, behind the low abut- 
ments, and under the shadow of the bridge, 
were 100 children, while deep in the field 
of clover another 100 children lay hidden. 

They wept and struggled desperately 
at being taken out, and pleaded with their 
captors to leave them where they were. 

"I don't want to go back," cried a tall 
girl of ten or thereabouts, pitifully. "I 



can be good here. Oh, I can be good here. 
Let me stay." , 

"What can you do, child; where would 
you stay? " asked the captain, kindly, and 
the girl went reluctantly toward the train. 
■ Another, with an old face, pinched and 
eerie looking, under her tangle of hair, 
said sententiously : 

"Te'd better let her stayed! She'd jes' 
starve here, an' in town she'll hev ter get 
so manv wollopins first." 

The tall girl heard her and turned 
around. 

"Yes," she said, as if the argument was 
unanswerable. "An' I'd like to die when 
I feel so — so sort o' clean." 

God pity her — and pity us all! 



A WOMAN OF PTTBLIC SPIRIT. 

Mrs. Alice M. McComas, well known to 
readers of the "Woman's Column as one 
of the untiring workers for woman suf- 
frage, in California, contributes a fine 
report of the Woman's Congress of the 
Pacific Coast to the June number of the 
Los Angeles Household. The article is 
illustrated with portraits of Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, Miss Elizabeth U. Tates, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, Kev. Anna H. Shaw and 
Miss Anthony. A picture of the winsome 
face of Mrs. McComas and of her home, 
"Sunny Slope," appear in the Boyle 
Heights Criterion of June 3. After speak- 
ing of Judge C. C. McComas, his sterling 
worth and the honor he has won. The 
Criterion says: 

The Judge's wife, Alice Moore Mc- 
Comas, is known all over this State, and 
many other States, as a writer and plat- 
form speaker, and from her we expect 
to hear more, when her domestic duties 
take less of her time and her children 
grow out of the need of her present watch- 
ful supervision. She has always been 
greatly interested in the growth and im- 
provement of Boyle Heights, and our citi- 
zens are gratefully indebted to her as the 
originator of the project for a park on the 
Heights. She was the first to see the 
necessity for a breathing-place of this 
kind in such a community as she believed 
this to be; and, after appealing to Mr. 
AVorkman, who responded to her request 
for the land, she took the matter to the 
citj' council. With a determination that 
surmounted all difficulties she persisted in 
her efforts with the council, interviewing 
the members individually, and speaking 
before the council, as a whole, until the 
appropriation of $10,000 for the first two 
years was secured; this was the condition 
upon which Mrs. Hollenbeck and Mr. 
Workman gave the land which now be- 
longs to Boyle Heights forever. 



LAW PARTNERS AND LIFE PARTNERS. 

At the recent commencement 'of the 
Law School of Indianapolis University, 
there were graduated with nearly two 
score of young men two young women, 
iliss Helen M. Parry and Miss Caroline But- 
ler Hendricks. Both have unusual ability 
and charm. The latter is the daughter of 
the late Abram Hendricks, long one of the 
leading lawyers of Indianapolis, a cousin 
and the law partner of the late Vice- 
President Hendricks. 

Together the two young women in ques- 
tion have succeeded in answering two 
classes of objections urged against the 
study of law by women. The first class 
of objectors say women ought not to study 



law, for it will destroy their desire for 
marriage and domestic life. The second 
class cries, women ought not to study law 
because it is such a waste of time and 
money, as they are sure to enter domestic 
life and never practise their hard-earned 
and expensive profession. 

On my table are wedding cards an- 
nouncing the marriage of Miss Parry to a 
young attorney who was graduated from 
the same law school in the class preced 
ing her own. Beside these cards is a much 
more significant bit of paper, bearing this 
legend: 

We beg to announce that we have 
formed a partnership for the practice of 
law. The style of the firm is Orbison & 
Hendricks and the office is at 5 ^tna 
Building, 19 1-2 K. Penn. St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

This is signed, Charles J. Orbison, 
Caroline B. Hendricks. 

As from a single surviving scale, the 
penetrating eye of Agassiz could con- 
struct a fish no longer known either in 
aquariums or museums, so from this sig- 
nificant bit of paper may a future student 
of sociology read the changes that char- 
acterize this interesting period of time. 

May Wr.iGHT Sewall. 

Indianai^olis, Ind., June 22, 1S90. 



WOMEN GRADUATES AT TALE. 

The Xew Haven Hegister gives the fol- 
lowing account of an important event at 
Tale: 

In the rush and haste of Tale commence- 
ment a very interesting incident was over- 
looked. It was the occasion of the receipt 
of the first degree conferred by the univer- 
sity upon a woman. Tale admitted women 
into its graduate department three years 
ago, and Wednesday the first female mem- 
bers of the graduate department to com- 
plete their course were honored with di- 
plomas. 

There were four "co-eds" in the com- 
mencement procession, although there 
were eight who obtained degrees. The 
four were : Miss Mattie A. Harris, Lincob 
College, '94; Miss Sarah M. Sherrick, 
Otterbein University, '95; Miss Alice E. 
Sawtelle, Colby University, '83, and Miss 
Kate H. Claghorn, Bryn Mawr, '92. Their 
appearance in the procession to the chapel 
was the signal for continued applause all 
along the line. 

This, however, was only an echo of what 
was to come. When the young women 
appeared on the platform and were handed 
their diplomas by President Dwight, they 
were cheered heartily and long. Their 
appearance before President Dwight ^ras 
marked by a slight difference in the recep- 
tion of their diplomas from the style of 
the male recipients of degrees. They 
neglected to bow their heads and did not 
make the traditional Tale low bow, so 
familiar to all who witness the salutation 
of the Tale men to President Dwight. 
They simply courtesied, without removing 
their mortarboard caps. This was wholly 
on account of the trouble of removing 
their caps, but was permitted by the 
faculty. It has been learned that the 
reason that the other female candidates 
for a degree did not participate in the pro- 
cession and exercises in the chapel was 
that they were timid and feared the boys 
would not take their appearance pleas- 
antly, as there has been some opposition 
to co-education at Tale. After they saw 
the_ enthusiastic reception tendered to 
their sisters who received degrees they 
were sorry they did not march. 



OEEGON WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

The equal-suffragists of Oregon have 
recently had a red-letter week, sucli as 
has never before been knovrn in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. It was 
worked up under the head of a "Woman's 
Congress," officered by the executive 
board of the Equal Suffrage Association, 
with an Assistant Advisory Council of 
163 women, representing twenty different 
fraternal and philanthropic associations, 
each of which sent a delegation of its 
leading workers, essayists and orators to 
voice the sentiments of its constituents. 
With hardly an exception, the reports and 
essays were equal rights documents; and 
as for oratory, it was all on our side. 

The speakers, reports, essays and musi- 
cal numbers, aggregating 120, crowded 
into nine sessions of three hours each, 
were, without exception, able, excellent 
and in every way inspiring to all lovers of 
liberty and justice. Our national chieftain, 
Susan B. Anthony, was naturally the 
magnet around which the great gathering 
centred. She was assisted in every way 
by Sarah B. Cooper, leader of the suffrage 
campaign forces in San Francisco. These 
distinguished co-workers were our only 
outside talent, all the rest belonging to 
the Pacific Xorthwest, and mostly to 
Oregon. 

The attendance was large, the small 
door fee in no way detracting from the 
crowds who thronged the ever popular 
edifice known as Taylor Street M. E. 
Church, of which Rev. Dr. Charles Edward 
Locke, the well-known Methodist divine, 
is pastor. Miss Anthony says we have 
had the best and most successful "Wo- 
man's Congress she has yet attended, 
chiefly because we have taught the peo- 
ple that they must^pay a reasonable fee at 
the door for the feast in store for them at 
every session. This fee of twenty-five cents 
for single ticket, and one dollar for transfer- 
able tickets, good for nine admissions, 
paid all exjjenses and left a handsome 
balance in the treasury, besides going far 
to discredit the "free show business," to 
which the public has heretofore been too 
generally addicted and educated, at the 
expense of the few leaders who have not 
only done all the work, but paid all the 
bills. — Abigail Scott Dunitvay. 



BAINT DAT CLUB. 

The iSr. Y. corresitondent of the Daily 
Advertiser says : 

One of the most practical of the recent 
feminine organizations is the Kainy Day 
Club which states its object: "We desire 
to establish through the agency of this 
club a distinctive, sensible dress for busi- 
ness women." Mrs. Bertha Welby, the 
secretary of the club, would like to see all 
business women dressed in a uniform, 
decided upon by the club, and distinctive 
enough to be recognized as such. The 
dress of to-day, she concludes, is an ab- 
surdity for busy women. "It is impossible 
for a woman to keep neat and clean, even 
in dry weather, and I believe a gown so 
constructed as to enable a woman to keep 
immaculatelv fresh on a dusty day and 
dry and neat on a wet day is going to add 
to'her self-respect, as well as her comfort, 
and thus contribiite to her highest and 
noblest advancement. My idea of a suit 
for a business woman is a light-weight 
skirt, reaching to the boot tops, two 
inches higher than we now wear, which 
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would bring the skirt too short to be in- 
jured by the most inclement weather. 
The waist I should leave to the taste of 
each woman, onlv stipulating that it 
should be without frills or furbelows." 

Miss Maud Morrison, a prominent busi- 
nesswoman in I^ewTork, who is even bet- 
ter known in the literary world for her 
masterly papers on "Lady Macbeth," de 
Clares herself strongly in favor of the 
"Eainy Day" dress, and is abloomer advo- 
cate. "A pair of thick, black bloomers to 
fasten at the knee and come down long 
enough to make the skirt hang nicely, but 
not long enough to step on, are, I think, 
admirably adapted to the purpose. Over 
this a light dress skirt of reasonable 
length. Jacket and waist to please the 
wearer, strong, well -fitting shoes and leg- 
gins, and a hat that can stand rain, com- 
plete my ideal costume." 

Mrs. Marie Merrick says: "I don't 
approve of the uniform part of it; that 
is, I believe every woman should con- 
sult her own taste in color, etc. But I 
emphatically do believe in a distinct rainy- 
day attire. Let it be composed of a short 
skirt, over knickerbockers or bloomers. 
And if one dreads attracting attention in 
this garb, I would suggest wearing as an 
outside wrap a light gossamer. Simplicity 
and neatness are the essentials of the 
proper costume, and neither of these can 
be obtained in the present mode of dress." 
Mrs. Merrick is a writer, lecturer and mu- 
sician, as well as business woman, and 
although an active member of the Profes- 
sional Women's League, Woman's Press 
Club, Woman's Kepublican Club, con- 
siders a membership in the Kainy Day 
Club something to be proud of. 

Mrs. Emma Beckwith, who is an ardent 
club woman, from Sorosis down, and who 
is perhaps best known as the one-time can- 
didate for the privilege of ruling Brooklyn 
as its mayor, is another prominent mem- 
ber of the club. The costume Mrs. Beck- 
with deems appropriate for Kew York's 
most erratic weather moods is as follows: 

"The most essential item," she says, "is 
to have heavy cloth — men's suitings would 
be the best — so that the wind may have 
no effect on it. The skirt must come to 
the boot tops. 'Twould spoil the effect if 
cut either above or below. It should be of 
the divided skirt pattern, and exceedingly 
full in the extreme back to hide the di- 
vided effect. It should be buttoned on 
either side, with two large pockets under 
the laps. The waist should be plain and 
shoes well fitted. In cold weather knicker- 
bockers should be worn under the divided 
skirts." 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell, one of the 
leaders of the Woman's Kepublican 3Iove- 
ment, believes in short skirts for rainy 
weather, but would not subscribe to the 
doctrine of a distinct uniform for profes- 
sional and business women, as desired by 
Miss AVelby. 

Miss Katherine L. Lane, one of the offi- 
cers of the Business Woman's Republican 
Club, thinks a change of costume neces- 
sary, but objects to the wearing of bloom- 
ers'in the city. "But," she said in a recent 
talk on the subject, "although I instst 
upon skirts, I would like to have them 
for rainv weather short enough to be per- 
fectlv clear of all mud." The Rainy Day 
Club will hold its next conference the 
first week in September, when several 
prominent society women, now in Europe, 
will be present to give their sanction to 
the movement, and to decide, if possible, 
upon some one particular costume as the 
one to receive the approval of and to be 
worn by the members of the club. 



MONTREAL WOMEN ACTIVE. 

The Montreal Local Council of Women 
held their general quarterly meeting on 
Wednesday June 10, in the Y. M. C. A., 
the president, Mrs. Geo. Drummond, in 
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the chair. Outside of the general routine 
business, a discussion as to the best way 
in which the societies affiliated with th 
Local Council should become more ac- 
quainted with each other's work took up 
the greater portion of the meeting's time. 
Another subject of discussion was the 
delay which took place before lunatics 
could be sent to an asylum, consequent 
upon the time taken in the getting out of 
the necessary papers. There being no 
place for such persons during this time 
but the jail or police stations was also 
strongly commented upon. The Council 
appointed a committee who, with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Montreal Ma- 
ternity, will look after the better treat- 
ment of women in such cases. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC. - Pension Clausius. 17 
Kouigrsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and central location ; is clean and admirably 
kept ; table simple,- but everjthingr neat and well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
Woman's Journai-, Boston, Mass. 



BOARD IN PARIS.-Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourgf, 
within ten minutes' walk of the Sorbonne and College 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, ii/rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mile. Rossignol, professeurde 
lettres and professeur d'anglais, held for two j-ears 
in England a scholarship from the' French Govern- 
ment. Refers also to Editors Woman's Journal, 
Boston Mass. 



The f Oman's Journal. 

A "Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day iu Bostons , devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 
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H33NRY B. BLACKWEI.I., 
AlvICK STOKE BLACKWKLL. 
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Villard, Alice "Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
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M- Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
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"Thebest source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.'-' — Clara Ba-yion. 

*'It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."'— il/irr)-' ^ • Liva'- 
inore. 

"It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. ' I could not do without it." 
— Josiah Allen's Wife'' (Marietta Holly). 

'* The Womats 's Jourkal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and- widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
audits spirit exalted." — Frances E. Willard, 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do. and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un-, 
blemished reputation.''— y?f//a Ward Hoive. 
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!Mrs. E. B. Shields has been elected a 
member of the school board of Hudson, 
O., for a term of three years. She was a 
candidate on the Republican ticket. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gougar is announced 
to deliver the oration on the Fourth of 
July, at Hobart, Indiana, under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies' Reading Circle. 

The July number of the Arena contains 
a paper by the well-known .iournalist, 
Kate Buffiagton Davis, on the unique and 
remarkable personality of the prophet of 
modern theosophy, Helen P. Blavatsky. 
jVIrs. Davis discusses Madame Blavatsky 
and her teachings from the standpoint of 
a student. 

The Lotos, New York, is issued in a 
double summer number for June and 
July, and offers an unusually attractive 
table of contents. All club women will 
be interested in the article on the great 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs at Louisville, by Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall. 

The first inter-collegiate game of basket 
ball ever played took place in San Fran- 
cisco last April, between the Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, team and that of the Univer- 
sity of California, both composed entirely 
of young women students of these institu- 
tions. A picture in Harper^ s Bazar of the 
winning team, Leland Stanford, shows 
eleven girls with bright faces and sturdy 
physique. 

The Coliseum in which tlie Democratic 
National Convention will be held is situ- 
ated in Hyde Park, a prohibition suburb 
of Chicago. No intoxicants of any kind 
can therefore be sold there on tlie days of 

the Convuuliuu, bej^iiiuiiig July T. Tlic 
sergeant-at-arms. General Martin, lias 
made provision for placing two hundred 
water tanks of mineral water in the Con- 
vention hall. 

A group of "bachelor girls" of Chicago 
are to have a handsome home and club, 
conducted on the cooperative plan, on the 
South Side. It will occupy a large stone- 
front on Bo wen Avenue, containing sixty- 
four rooms, and the cost of living will be 
from $3.50 to S4.50 per week. To Mrs. 
Alice Ashbury Abbott is due the credit of 
founding the club, and for the time being 
she is financially responsible for it. 

The Allen homestead, Medfield, June 
27, gathered over 100 relatives to com- 
memorate the 103d birthday anniversary of 
Mrs. Lucy Lane Allen, who died seven years 
since, aged ninety-six years. One of her 
sons writes: "Nearly all the adults pires- 
ent were suffragists, including the Aliens, 
Davises, Whitings and Drews, of Med- 
field, Lowell and Newton; Plimptons, of 
Boston and Walpole — and all the children 
will be suffragists." 

Miss Carrie May Carroll has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to grad- 
uate from the Law Department of the 
State University of Missouri. Miss Car- 
roll's degree at the University entitles her 
to practise -in the courts of the State if 
she so desires. Miss Carroll, however, 
has especially fitted herself for the po- 
sition of head stenographer in a law office. 
Before graduating at the University in 
law she had six years' practical experience 
in a law office. Miss Carroll is an expert 
stenographer, and talks German quite 
fluently. 



THE ATTITUDE OF WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

A glimpse of the quality of the spirit 
that women . will carry into public and 
political affairs was afforded by the recep- 
tion given by the ladies of Canton, O., on 
the afternoon of June 20, to Major Mc- 
Kinley and Mrs. McKinley and the vener- 
able mother of Major MoKinley. 

The women came forth withoirt regard 
to party or sect or color, it is said. For 
more than two hours an unbroken stream 
of women, two and sometimes three 
abreast, passed in at the front doors of 
the spacious Miller residence, thence to 
the receiving-room and out by a side door. 
The house was beautiful with bloom and 
verdure. Concealed behind a bank of 
ferns, palms and flowers an orchestra 
made delightful music. The reception 
commenced with a speech by Mrs. Alice 
Jones. Among other things she said: 

Fourteen years ago, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing his nomination, J. A. Garfield 
walked into the old home church, bear- 
ing on his arm his aged mother, and on 
last Sabbath morning into the church of 
his early faith walked our future presi- 
dent, and with him walked his mother. 

With home anchorage such as this, we 
women have no fears tliat under the com- 
ing administration hearth-fires will burn 
dimmer or counting-rooms be closed. 
Our men may deal with questions of tariff 
and finance and political piolicy; we women 
believe that the importance of Tpnre living 
is higher than all, and are satisfied that 
should you be called to preside over the 
destinies of the nation, we shall have a 
man at the head with a character so pure 
and a record so untarnished that any 
mother here to-day would feel proud to 
know that the stoppings of her little 
boys might be in lines parallel with this. 

Major McKinley thanked the ladies for 
their presence and took his place with his 
wife and mother to receive the women. It 
was an effective group. Mrs. McKinley 
and the major's aged mother sat in lai-ge 
chairs on a dais. There were palms and 
flowers around them. Major McKinley 
stood at the left of his wife and made the 
introductions. He was moved by the 
sincere congratulations oilered by the 
women. 

After comparing this meeting, i^ervaded 
with kindly spirit and noble sentiment, 
with that of a ward caucus in a saloon, let 
it be considered whether the presence and 
influence of women as voters might not 
be able in the course of time, to improve 
the character of political primaries. To 
be able to declare for the "importance of 
pure living" and for an "untarnished 
record," when candidates for the adminis- 
tration of city and county affairs are 
under discussion, and to back the declara- 
tion with a vote, is a power not to be 
despised.— f. 21. A. in Woman's Journal. 



PAPEE DOLLS. 

Though only sixteen years of age. Miss 
Marguerite McDonald, of Washington, is 
perhaps the cleverest paper-doll designer 
in the country. In the manufacture of 
these pretty toys a large field of labor is 
presented for people with a good eye for 
color; when a little child Marguerite 
showed artistic ability, and long before 
she was out of short dresses had turned 
out a great number of beautiful designs 
' chiefly of paper dolls. She was only 



thirteen years of age when some of these 
fell under the notice of one of the largest 
art-publishing firms of the country. The 
firm was so ijleased with the artistic 
quality and original chai-aoter of work that 
an offer was promptly made to her for it, 
and the little girl found that her play had 
become jirofltable. The publishing firm 
has been very much interested in the 
young girl from the time they saw her first 
j)roductions. Last Christmas, a year ago, 
they sent her a beautiful gold watch set 
with diamonds. Her talent is a jieculiar 
one, she having had no instruction beyond 
that which is got at the public schools. 
She means to be an artist, and hopes some 
day to use the brush in more ambitious 
work. 



FORT WAYNE FKEE LIBEAET. 

In 1SS7, Miss Margaret Hamilton, Mrs. 
Mary Hamilton Williams and Mrs. Ellen 
Hamilton Wagenhals, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., established a free library and read- 
ing room for women, as a memorial to 
their mother, Mrs. Emerine J. Hamilton, 
for whom the library was named. This 
library was maintained by the benevolence 
of its founders, and numbers some four 
thousand volumes, besides periodicals and 
newspapers. The entire library, with 
shelving, has just been donated to the 
Young Women's Christian Association of 
Fort Wayne, the transfer to take place in 
October. The library, established before 
any public library was organized in Fort 
Wayne, has been for years an unfailing 
source of pleasure and profit to its users, 
says the Public Occurrent, of that city. 
By this donation the Y. W. C. A. of Fort 
Wayne will have acquired what few simi- 
lar or older associations possess, a carefully 
selected library of 0110500 books. 



OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A course upon "The American Histori- 
ans" will constitute this season's Old 
South lectures for young people. They 
will begin on Wednesday afternoon, July 
15, and free tickets will be forwarded to 
any person under twenty years of age 
who will send the request in his or her 
own handwriting to the directors of the 
Old South work. Old South Meeting 
House, and enclose a stamp. The pro- 
gramme of the lectures is as follows: July 
15, "Bradford and Winthrop and their 
Journals," Edwin D. Mead; July 22, 
"Cotton Mather and his Magnalia," Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell ; July 29, "Governor 
Hutchinson and his History of Massa- 
chusetts," Professor Charles H. Lever- 
more; Aug. 5, "W^ashington Irving and 
his Services for American History," Rich- 
ard Burton; Aug. 12, "Bancroft and his 
History of the United States," President 
Austin Scott; Aug. 19, "Prescott and his 
Spanish Histories," Hon. Roger Wolcott; 
Aug. 20, "Motley and his History of the 
Dutch Republic," Rev. William Elliot 
Griffls; Sept. 2, "Parkman and his Works 
on France in America," John Fiske. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
-■Vdclress, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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THE OTHEK WORLD. 

BY HAKRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

It lies around us like a cloud, 

The world vre do not see ; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 

May bring us there to be. 

Its gentle breezes Ian our cheeks 

Amid our worldly cares ; 
Its gentle Toices whisper love, 

And mingle with our prayers . 

Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With beatings almost heard. 

The silence, awful, sweet and calm, 
They have no i>ower to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 

So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide. 

So near to press they seem, 
They lull us gently to our rest, 

They melt into our dream. 

And in the hush of rest they bring, 

'Tis easy now to see 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 

The hour of death may be ; 

To close the eye and close the ear, 

Wrajjt in a trance of bliss, 
And gently drawn in loving arms. 

To swoon from that to this ; 

Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care ; 

Sweet souls around us watch us still, 

Press nearer to our side. 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 

With gentle helping glide. 

Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 

Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 



THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 

A great Women's Congress assembled in 
the Concert House in Berlin last week, at 
which fifteen hundred persons, mostly 
women, were present. The Congress made 
especial protests against the provisions of 
the Government's civil code bill particu- 
larly affecting women. The proceedings 
were remarkable in the unwonted fervor 
with which they were conducted and the 
enthusiasm which the resolutions and 
speeches provoked. Resolutions were 



passed protesting against the continued 
deprivation of women of their economic 
independence, against the relations of 
married women to their husbands as pre- 
sented by the code, against the provision 
that the goods possessed by a woman 
shall become the property of the man she 
marries, against the provision that moth- 
ers are not allowed guardian rights over 
their children, and against the refusal of 
the law to give illegitimate children full 
claims upon their fathers. Xo such dem- 
onstration of women has ever been held 
in Germany, and the general opinion is 
that its importance and influence cannot 
be wholly ignored by the authorities. 



A SIMPLE PLANK. 



"We have not received any news froin our 
advocates at Chicago, in' regard to their 
efforts to obtain a suffrage plank in the 
Democratic platform. , iSTone appears cer- 
tainly, except that which, taken in its 
simplest sense, might satisfy men and 
women alike, and is all we have ever 
asked, viz., "the equality of all citizens 
before the law." 



COLORED WOMEN'S LEAGUE. 

The National League of Colored Women 
are to hold their annual convention at 
Washington, July 14, 15 and 16, and will 
probably unite forces with the National 
Federation of Afro - American Women, 
formed a year ago. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, of Tuskegee, Ala., is president of 
the National Federation of Afro- American 
Women, and Mrs. Helen A. Cook, of 
Washington, is the president of the Na- 
tional League of Colored Women of Amer- 
ica. This is their call to the coming meet- 
ing, wliicli might serve as a model for 
some better-known clubs and federations: 

Besides questions of deepest interest to 
the league as an organization, requiring 
the presence and consideration of its 
members, there remains always the great 
cause of education; the divinely imposed 
task of rearing the young, which falls to 
women without their volition, and leaves 
them no power of choice. How best they 
shall foster the growth of the sterling 
virtues — truth, honesty, faithfulness to 
duty; how assist in forming habits of in- 
dustry, thrift and self-denial; by what 
means tliey may surround children, even 
in the humblest homes, with the refining 
influences of gentleness and courtesy— are 
among some of the questions the con- 
sideriSion of which gives supreme value 
to conferences of women— not mere men- 
tal activity, but work with a definite aim; 
practical work, the results of which will 
be felt in every-day life. Let our women 
come together with chapters from their 
experience, so that we may learn from our 
failures, as well as our successes, with 
well-digested plans to be modified and im- 
proved by comparison with others, so 
that our meeting will gain something real 
for ourselves, our children and humanity. 



Mes. Lou HeinDeeson and Mbs. H. 
Feedhaji have opened a rental agency 
office in AVichita, Kan., with a fair pros- 
pect of doing their share of the business 
in that line. 

Miss Maey Feestch Field, the eldest 
daughter of the late Eugene Field, is to 
make her debut this fall as a public reader. 
She is a tall, handsome girl of twenty, of 
fine presence, and has inherited much of 
her father's talent. 

Miss Stella Steait is Eegister of 
Deeds in Bourbon County, Kan. She is 
twenty-six years old, and for eight years 
has been Deputy Eegister. Her salary is 
.52,000 a year, and on it she supports her 
mother and sisters. 

Magdelena Thoeesojt, the Norwegian 
poetess, lives at an advanced age at Ber- 
gen, Norway. One of her plays, "Inden 
Dore" (Indoors), has been recently given 
at the Dagmar Theatre, in Copenhagen. 
Mme. Thoreson is the mother-in-law of 
Hendrik Ibsen. 

Miss Alice Wisslow, a descendant of 
Governor Edward Winslow, has written 
an interesting paper on her distinguished 
ancestor and his times. It was read, with 
much acceptance, at the July meeting of 
the Duxbury (Mass.) Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society, held at the Free Library. 

Mbs. Maey McLean Wyllys, living 
in East Glastonbury, Conn., at the age of 
ninety-two years, is enrolled among the 
members of the Wadsworth Chapter of 
the D. A. K. as one "real" daughter of 
the American Eevolution. Her father, 
James McLean, was a member of the 
Putnam Guards, fought at Bunker Hill, 
and was twice a prisoner. He died in 
1846, aged ninety-one years. Mrs. Wyllys 
is living in a house built before the Eev 
olutionary War and bought by her father 
some years after his marriage. 

Mes. Colonel Waeisg, wife of Colonel 
Waring, New Y'orlj's street commissioner, 
has demonstrated the fact that women 
cope successfully with intricate municipal 
problems. She has invented an iron 
hand-truck for the Individual use of the 
street sweepers. The invention consists 
of a two-wheeled truck, with comijara- 
tively large, light wlieels. The body of 
the truck is composed of two iron rings, 
one above the otiier. Into these rings fits 
a bag about the size of a coffee sack, the 
upper edge of wliich is turned over the 
upper rings and fastened by little hooks 
and so adjusted that; the bottom of the 
bag just escapes the pavement. The 
street sweeper -pats his sweepings into the 
bag as he goes along, until filled, when he 
releases it, ties it up and rests it on the 
curb to await the collection wagon. He 
affixes another bag in the truck and con- 
tinues the operation. The truck is so 
light that ten empty sacks are easily 
carried strapped to the handles. The 
enthusiasm of Mi s. Waring prompted her 
to make the city a present of her inven- 
tion. 
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THE INSPECTEIX. 

The Xe-iv York Evening Post, under tlie 
above head, gives cordial and judicious 
leoognition of the special service that 
women naturally render in the line of 
cleanliness and order: 

Of the whole number of the inspectors 
of the public schools appointed by the 
niayor, under the new law, about a fifth 
are women, most of them being xeap- 
pointments. JIany of them are ladies 
well known iii public, charitable and 
philanthropic work, of different sorts. 
They serve without pay, hold office for 
five years, and their duties are to examine 
every school at least once a quarter, with 
regard to attendance, teaching, discipline, 
and also "cleanliness, safety, warming, 
ventilation and comfort," and to report to 
the Board of Education any matter requir- 
ing attention. 

This employment of ladies in the 
schools (and by ladies we mean not wom- 
en conspicuous in fashionable life, but 
women who have been brought up in an 
atmosphere of intelligence and good 
breeding, who live in houses marked by 
cleanliness, order and taste; whose as- 
sociations are with people of the same 
sort, who show in the small field of their 
own households the capacity for good 
management of persons and property, 
which is the key to all successful govern- 
ment) is of very recent growth, but we 
believe it has been, so far as tried, emi- 
nently successful. The former trustese 
did not like it for two reasons: first, be- 
■cause no man likes to have work com- 
mitted to his care and discretion super- 
vised by some ■ one else, especially by a 
woman; and second,' because they know 
very well that the inspectrix was ap- 
pointed because they themselves did the 
work badly. But the system of trustees 
who do not perform their trust, super- 
vised by Inspectors who have no control 
of them, has been swept away; the in- 
spectors' duties now are very like those of 
the board of visitors which every well- 
managed college has, but the details cov- 
ered are vastly more" numerous. 

In schools there are peculiar reasons 
why a woman is likely to do some of this 
work better than men, and why men 
really need their aid. Many of these will 
occur to any one who enters a public 
school even for the first time — half the 
children are girls, most of the teachers 
are themselves women, and these facts lead 
every day to questions on which a man 
lias "little or no knowledge, and as to 
which, in his own household, he is only 
too thankful to have the benefit of a wo- 
man's judgment. In fact, the most pain- 
ful and distressing situation in domestic 
life in which a man can be placed is 
notorioiTsly that of having suddenly thrust 
upon him, by the death or desertion of 
his wife, the sole management and educa- 
tion of a number of small children of 
both sexes. A public school system with 
only men in charge would produce much 
the same kind of difficulty, but on a vast- 
scale. The women teachers do not an- 
swer the purpose of inspectors, for they 
are part of the system to be insijected. 

There is, moreover, one department of 
school administration which is peculiarly 
adapted for women's care, because it 
corresponds closely to what comes under 
their jurisdiction in their own households 
— and that is what may be called the 
liousekeeping of the schools — the super- 
vision of their comfort, cleanliness and 
decencj'. Xo one who has not actually 
gone over a school in the poorer parts of 
the city has anj- idea of the depths of 
■slovenliness to which this housekeeping 
lias descended. Ring the bell, and a^dirty 
janitor emerges in his shirt sleeves from 
his subterranean lair, squirting tobacco 
juice as he comes. ' He is evidently a 
^shiftless hanger-on of some ward poli- 



tician, who has found a quiet place for 
him here at the public crib. Examine the 
rooms, and you will find some so dark as 
to suggest inevitable injury to the chil- 
dren's eyes; look at the chairs, and you 
may find some of the wrong size for the 
desks, so that the children are forced to 
sit sideways at them in great discomfort: 
ask the explanation of a pool of water 
standing in the yard — you will be told that 
there has beena leak in the water-pipe 
for several months; look into the sanitary 
ari-angements, and they will not be found 
sanitary. Everywhere there is that 
peculiar sort of untidiness, and mustiness, 
and slouch which is anathema to everj- 
good woman. The condition of these 
poorer schoolhouses before the coming of 
the inspectrix was a training in slovenli- 
ness and disorder for every unfortunate 
generation of scholars that went through 
them. Her work thus far has mainly 
been to look out for matters of this kind. 
There will never be a time when they will 
not need looking after, and they are quite 
as important as teaching. 

For ourselves we would wish that the 
inspectrix might invade other spheres of 
activity hitherto exclusively n-eserved to 
man. 'There is not a public building in 
the city which would not be the better 
for a report from her. Evei'y one knows ■ 
what woman hath done for the interior 
conditions of the prisons and hospitals; 
every one knows that it was in great part 
through women's talking the matter up 
that an interest was aroused in clean 
streets, of which we are now reaping the 
benefit in Col. ^Taring's administration. 
Oh! that there could be an inspectrix 
for the Tombs, and for the court-house, 
and for the city hall, and the registry of 
deeds, and the police courts! 

The shocking condition of our munici- 
pal housekeeping is ■ i^artly owing to 
Tammany, but partly also to the fact that 
man left to himself is not an over-clean 
or orderly animal, or one that is fond of 
giving much attention to the details of 
comfort and cleanliness. He does not 
perceive the fact in his domestic life, 
because he has a domestic inspectrix 
who spends a large part of the day in 
looking after his house. In the manage- 
ment of public institutions he flatters 
himself he can get on without her. But 
it is a mistake. 

It really loolcs as if in some fields the 
lady inspector might accomplish some of 
the work which we once fondly hoped 
the "gentleman and scholar" in poli- 
tics would do. She has one great ad- 
vantage over him, that she does not take 
up the work for a living, but because she 
has an interest in it for its own sake, 
and leisure to attend to it. Her function 
is merely to see and report and actually 
shame men into correcting abuses. She 
cannot be reduced to silence by taking 
away her salary, for she has none: she 
cannot be "read out of the party," be- 
cause she does not belong to any. Her 
warnings must be listened to here as else- 
where. 



THE CHILDREN'S DAY. 

At Saratoga, N. Y., July 0, the morn- 
ing was devoted to the celebration of the 
Children of the American Eevolutiou. 
There was a large attendance, and the pro- 
cession of children in white costumes and 
waving banners adorned with forty-five 
stars was not only very pretty, but also 
very impressive. They marched to the 
platform and sang "Yankee Doodle" with 
great gusto. In response to Mr. George 
P. Lawton's felicitous address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Dauiel Lotlirop, of Boston, 
president-general of the society, spoke 
eloquently and captured the attention of 
the children at once by telling this story: 



When Gen. Washington entered Provi- 
dence, March 13, ITSl, he was met by a 
company of children bearing torches. The 
treason of Arnold was cutting his heart 
sorely, and many gloomy forebodings 
forcecl their way into his intrepid spirit. 
The children crowded around him eagerly 
and called him "Father." Washington 
turned to Count Dumas and seized his 
hand. "We may be beaten by the British," 
he exclaimed with great emotion, "it is in 
the chance of war; but behold an army 
which they can never conquer." 



THE WOMEN OF ELLIS. 

After a visit of the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club to Ellis, Kan., one of the 
party writes of the trii^ as follows: 
• It is a unique town, having a woman 
mayor and a council composed entirely of 
women. They were elected last spring, 
and since then affairs have been along the 
line of reform, convictions having been 
secured against jointists who before defied 
all authority. The mayor, Mrs. Mary A. 
Wade, an elderly woman, both earnest 
and broad-minded, welcomed the club in a 
genial address. The members of th? party 
were presented with more tlowers, while 
ice-cream in the dining-car bid success- 
fully for popularity. The hour spent in 
Ellis seemed the shortest of the day. 

A Tojjeka paper, the Mail and Kansas . 
Breeze, gives credit to the Ellis women as 
follows : 

The women city government of Ellis 
have scored a substantial victory. For 
years the most popular jointkeeper in 
Ellis has been a colored man by the name 
of Bill Penny. He made money, and with 
it secured power, and whatever may have 
been the vicissitudes of the other joint- 
keepers Bill Penny always seemed to pull 
through unscathed. The women council- 
men and mayor had hardly been seated 
before they went after the scalp of Mr. ' 
Penny. The trial lasted a week and re- 
sulted in a verdict of guilty. Penny then 
went before the district court on some 
sort of a writ and was turned down by 
Judge Monroe. He appealed to Appellate 
Judge Gilkeson and was rebuffed there 
also. Finally he got before Judge Mon- 
roe on a writ of habeas corpus, but the 
judge fired him back to jail, and he must 
now serve out thirty days and pav a fine 
of ^^100. 

In the election of 1S94 Ellis' County 
went Democratic, and gave a majority for 
the woman suffrage amendment. 



The Boston "W. C. T. U. has entered a 
Ijrotest against licensing the sale of beer 
and light wines in the public parks of the 
city, thus turning them into beer-gardens. 



The usual number of anecdotes about 
presidential candidates are beginning to 
go the rounds. Many of these are more or 
less, familiar to old-timers, but there is 
one that is "brand-new." It is related 
that among recent callers at the McKinley 
residence lately was Mrs. Robert Peer 
Fuller, of Cheyenne. She told Major Mc- 
Kinley that she would vote for him, and 
that he would receive the ballot of every 
woman voter in Wyoming. "The women 
of the country like your quality of man- 
hood," said Mrs. Fuller. "It appeals to 
us all. We believe in you, and you may 
be sure that the influence of the women of 
the United States will be exerted in vour 
behalf." 
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A. TRIUMPHAL MAKCH. 

Editor ^yoman's Column: 

The series of county mass-meetings are 
over. The last one closed at Eureka on 
the night of Jime 23, when TSIiss Shaw 
addressed an audience only limited by the 
capacity of the hall. It was reiJorted that 
hundreds went away, unable to isenetrate 
the surging crowd that filled the doorway. 
This has been the story of our other con- 
ventions. From the sixth of AjDril until 
this last meeting we have had a triumphal 
march through the State. 27early every 
county has been visited. The two days' 
meetings have been fruitful in arousins^ 
the people and educating them on the 
pending amendment. It has absorbed 
time as well as strength to travel through 
this State of magnificent distances. Fortu 
nately the conventions were so carefully 
planned in advance that the programme 
as announced was carried out with few 
variations. But that can give the Colxjjix 
readers little conception of this great 
campaign. 

One unique feature of many of otir 
meetings has been the" decorations. The 
ladies at Colusa met us at the station vv-ith 
a carriage trimmed with yellow bunting. 
In this we were driven through the city in 
great state. But all previous efforts of 
that kind were eclix>sed by one of the 
cities of this northern county of Hum- 
holdt. It was at Ferndale where iliss 
Shaw and your correspondent held a 
single dav's meeting. The station is seven 



Miss Tates left for the east on the 20th 
Miss Hay is in charge of the headquarters 
at San Francisco. They have been trans- 
ferred from Mrs. Sargent's to 504 Parrott 
Building, a more central location. For 
months Mrs. Sargent's home has been at 
the committee's disposal. Her generosity 
and hospitality have been unboimded. I 
trust the change of headquarters may give 
to her and to Dr. Elizabeth Sargent'some 
much needed rest and quiet. Miss An- 
thony is everywhere, directing, advising, 
and leading us on to victory. 5\ ow she is at 
headquarters planning routes for those in 
in the field ; again she is off to speak 
somewhere. She takes no rest. 

The press work is in charge of Mrs. Ida 
C. Harper, an able and experienced writer, 
whose pen and whose untiring energy are 
invaluable to the cause. The fleld work 
for the next two months will be the visit- 
ing of many towns not reached during the 
campiaign. Humboldt County, where I am 
tarrying, is wide-awake on the suffrage 
question. From Eureka, the county-seat, 
I am making exjjeditions to neighboring 
towns to hold meetings and to organize 
clubs. It is a lumber region, with stretches 
of redwood forest, which astonish an east- 
erner by their size. One all night drive 
through the Woods and over the moun- 
tains was an experience never to be forgot- 
ten. California is a wonderful State. The 
carrying of the eleventh amendment next 
Xoveruber will make it an ideal land for 
ail lovers of freedom. 

Haiisiet Mat Mills. 



years ago, and has travelled over a great 
deal of the western country in company 
with her uncle, who is also a sign-painter. 
Her uncle is not with her here. 

Miss Waymack's home is in Bellefon, 
taine, O., but during the past few year, 
her headquarters have been in Tndian- 
aijolis. 

In her conversation she shows quite 
clearly that she is an educated woman and 
with refined tastes. She enjoys her work, 
it pays well, and as she jmts it, ""Who, 
then, can find fault with me for doing the 
best I can ?" 



BOARD IN PARIS.— Mme. Pernotte, Ii7. rue 
Notre-Dame;des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg^, 
within ten minutes' walk of the Sorbonne ana Collfesre 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wisxi- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care mav be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, 117 rue J\otre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mile. Rossignol, professeurde 
lettres and professeur d'anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment. Refers also to Editors AYoiiAN'"s JouRX.A.L. 
Boston Mass. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC. Pension Clausius. 17 
Konigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and central location : is clean and admirably 
kept : table simple, but everything neat and well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WoM.iX's JouRNAi-, Boston, Mass. 
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miles from the citv. ^Ye were met bv a „ , ^ , ^ „^ 

, , . ■ .,,■,,■■■,/ Eureka, Cal, June SO, 1890. 

number of carnages all gail'^ hedecked I 

vdih yellow. From every available part / 

nf tlws UaT-aciis yeWow ribbons were ftyiiag. \ 

But another surprise awaited us. \ 

On reaobmg Ferndale we found every \ "Miss Edna Waymack. does a\\ sorts oi ^ 
store, the hotel and many of the houses \ outdoor advertising work, such as paint- 
decorated. The town was "painted yel- \ ing on barn sides, signboards, rooSs 
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low." Even the cowboys whom we met 
driving their cattle had tied yellow bows 
at their horses' bridles. It was an. ovation 
to Miss Shaw,the greatest orator of our day, 
and to the great cause she represents, and 
showed the hospitality, the enthusiasm of 
Californians who do nothing by halves. 
Through the whole trip we have met many 
men who confessed themselves converts 
after attending the meetings. There is 
no doubt that votes have been gained at 
every point. If the California joint cam- 
paign committee can secitre the requisite 
funds to keep the agitation ux) through 
the summer the chances of carrying the 
amendment will be still more assured. 

The endorsement of the Republicans, 
Popuhsts and Prohibitionists of the State 
is an advantage that cannot be measured. 
The refusal of the Democrats to adopt a 
woman suffrage plank was not rmexxiected. 
The vote of 149 for us means that a num- 
ber of Democratic ballots will be cast for 
the eleventh amendment. 

On Wednesday, June 23, Miss Shaw and 
Miss Yates sailed back to San Francisco 
for the ratiiication meeting, which was a 
great success, both in point of numbers 
and in the enthusiasm manifested 

Our eastern quartette is now scattered 
Miss Shavv is spending a week at Santa 
Barbara whence she will go to Portland 
and other points. Eater she will start 
east to fdl appointments there through 
August. 



houses and the like. She is not afraid of 
scaffold or ladder and will scale a rope 
ladder up a mountain side and work there 
at her trade for hours at a time if her con- 
tract calls for it. She is fearless and en- 
joys her work. She engaged with a local 
tobacco company, says the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer, and with a rule, x^encil, 
brushes^ and bucket she assumed com 
mand of the side of a brick biulding and 
commenced her work. During the day 
hundreds of people stoi)ped and discussed 
her situation. She gave the onlookers not 
the slightest attention, but continued work 
in a purely businesslike manner until 5.30 
o'clock, when she sru-veyed the result of 
her day' s labor and made ready to return 
to her hotel. 

Her working costume consists of a ser- 
viceable skirt, a jumi^er of blue cloth and 
a cap which she manages to pull well down 
over her face in order to keep off sunburn. 
Her mittens conceal a t^^\v of dainty 
hands, and feet which are incasedin patent' 
leather boots correspond in neatness. 

She was interrupted in her work by a 
Tlain Dealer reporter who asked her a 
few questions. 

"Tes, it is rather an odd calling for a 
woman," said she, " but it is lucrative, and 
people with whom I come in contact al- 
ways give me the best of consideration, 
and I have never been made the subject of 
any insults while upon ladder or scaffold." 
She began sign-painting more than three 
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"The best source of informatiouupoutlie woman 
question that I know." — Clara Barton: 

Our Summer Home 

— o-x 

01.T3 CAPE COD 

is charmingly situated in the vWlage of OstervVUe, 
Mass., where the soit breezes Irom the Gulf Stteam, 
blowing over Nantucket Sound and mingling with 
the balsamic pine woods, is temijered by the cool 
winds of Cape Cod Bay, resulting in a soothing and 
healthfxil climate, unrivalled on the .\tlantic coast. 

Barnstable County has a world wide reputationfor 
the beauty of its lake and ocean views and the sani- 
tary virtues of its soil. Its wood drives througli oak 
and pine lands, now aAong the margin of Lovely 
ponds, and again beside the broad stretches of the 
blue ocean, are beautiful and satisfying. Within a 
radius of eight miles from our house are Wakeby and 
iNlashpee Lakes and Peters Pond— favorite nshing 
haunts of President Clevelandand loseph Jefferson 
—and in another direction, \\ equaket Lake and the 
em-inence of Shootflvmg Hill. 

Five rtiinutes' walk from the house is the f am.ous 
Crosby boat-shop on the land-locked waters of 
Cotuit Bay. Here can be obtained swift yachts for 
quitt sails in the smooth bay or for the more lively 
and outside runs in Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, 
within easy reach of Martha's Vineyard, Edgarton, 
Kantucket', Buzzard's Bay, or the fishmg-grounds 
which the blue-fish frequent. 

Parties desiring a rehned summer home are invited 
to address Misses T. M. and G. Garret, SunsetCot- 
tage, Osterville, Jlass, • 
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Rev. Thomas Dixon. Jr., of New York, 
and Iilrs. Helen M. Gougav, of Indiana, 
■will discuss tlie -woman question, from a 
religious standpoint, at Prohibition Park, 
Sunday, July 12, at 3 P. M. Mr. Dixou is 
an Disponent of woman suffrage. 

At the recent Electrical Exposition in 
New Tork, ilrs. Frank "Walton, a licensed 
woman engineer, as chief engineer had 
charge of a boiler plant in the exhibit of 
the Abendroth and Root JIanufacturing 
Co. The Electrical Engineer says she 
managed the exhibit with rare skill and 
judgment. 

The Woman^s Journal of this date is 
' full of inspiring news from C.ilifornia. It 
has .also an unusually attractive story, 
"Armindella," "The New Colored Wo- 
man," '-Women in the Democratic Party," 
'•A California Florist," "The Inspectrix," 
"Bicycling in the Hountains," "Women 
in the Churches," and other matter in 
pleasing variety. 

The Benchers of the Ontario Law So- 
ciety, Toronto, by a vote of nine to six, 
after a prolonged argument, h>ave rejected 
the application of Miss Clara Brett Martin 
to be called to the bar. She may, how- 
ever, be admitted as a solicitor. A recent 
act of the Ontario Legislature authorized 
the Benchers to frame rules for the admis- 
sion of women to the bar. 

The prominent society ladies who are 
known as leaders in charity work at 
Nashua, N. H., held a meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. N. W. Goddard and organ- 
ized a Silent Charity Club. The object is 
to aid the different charities, and at each 
meeting will pay a certain sum to make 
the amount donated. The club promises 
to be very popular. 

Mrs. Ella B. Wright, president of the 
W. C. T. TJ. at Greensburg, Ind., has in- 
vited Miss Kebecca Krikorian to speak for 
the Armenian cause throughout Indiana, 
and she will begin the work after July 15. 
It will cost the unions nothing, and they 
are invited to write to Mrs. "Wright at 
once if they desire to secure Miss 
Krikorian. ' 

Four of the alternate delegates from 
Utah to the Chicago convention are 
women. It is an excellent time for the 
first appearance of Woman, with a capital 
W, in national politics, and it is to be 
hoped that at least one of them will be 
Obliged to serve. She will prove that 
women are, after all, not so much the 
superior of men in politics as to make 
them impracticable, idealistic nuisances 
and obstructives. — Boston Transcript. 

At the annual meeting of the "Woman's 
Eepublican Association, held at Topeka, 
July 1, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Kansas Woman's 
Eepublican Association, in cotivention as- 
sembled, heartily endorses the national 
platform as adopted at St. Louis, and 
appreciates the declaration of the na- 
tional Republican convention ',in which 
they recognize women as co-workers in 
this great common cause. 

Mrs. Anna E. Sturgis, of Troy, was 
chosen president; Mrs. W. H. Parsons, of 
Clifton, vice-president; Mrs. L. E. Jones, 
of Eosedale, corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. Amelia, C. Petei-s,' of Newton, / 
treasurer. , 



THE COLORED "MAMMY." 

The Neio Orleans Picayune mourns 
picturesquely thus over the extinction of 
the colored "mammy," predicting the 
worst results from the new opportunities 
now open to colored women: 

For there is a new colored woman, as 
well as a new white woman. If the new 
white woman is an anomaly in the world, 
who is neither man nor woman, neither 
fish, flesh, fowl nor good red herring, the 
new colored woman is the Frankenstein 
of civilization. She is a misfit in creation, 
who has borrowed all the vices and faults 
of her model, and added to them frills 
that are peculiarly her own. 

And the first article in her confession 
of faith is a deep and abiding determina- 
tion not to work. She has no pride in 
her work; no desire to do it welL The 
least work for the most money is the 
legend she inscribes on her banner, and 
she mentally I'egisters a vow to leave you 
the first time you are indiscreet enough to 
invite company. 

The Aunt Dinahs, ample of girth, clad 
in clean cottonade, who went about in a 
sort of charmed atmosphere of savoi-y 
smells that made the very mouth water 
with anticipatory delight, belonged to the 
old generation. ' They laid a heavy hand 
on the seasoning in compounding the 
delicacies for which they were famous, 
and at dinner would poke an anxious head 
through the dining-room door to hear the 
compliments bestowed upon their art. In 
their kitchens hungry children knew 
surreptitious dainties were to be had for 
the teasing; that wonderful ducks and 
chickens were fashioned but of biscuit 
dough, and that the perpetual grumbling 
of the high priestess of the pots and pans 
meant nothing more than that the roast 
and the gumbo lay heavy on her mind. 
Here and there such a figure still lingers 
in a kitchen, but she is growing too old 
to work, and her mistress thinks with 
horror of the time wnen xiinan will loe 
gone and the new colored woman reign in 
her stead. 

The older genei-ation of negro women 
who were brought up before the war had 
the advantage of close association with 
gentle and refined ladies. Essentiallj' 
imitative as the colored race is, they 
copied the manners and the graces of the 
people they served, and many an old 
black mammy has the manners of a grande 
dame, many an old uncle the courtly 
grace of a Chesterfield. The young negroes 
have had no such opportunities and would 
not have used them if they had. They 
have chosen to imitate the worst class of 
whites, and it is as if one saw- a vulgar 
picture ineffably seasoned by being re- 
produced in glaring colors and emphasized 
in every unlovely detail. They believe 
liberty is license, and do not know that 
reverence and respect are attributes that 
adorn the highest station. 

One of the saddest features of this pass- 
ing away of the old-fashioned negroes is 
the loss of that negro mammy. In every 
Southern home she was a figure unique in 
the peculiar love and tenderness that sur- 
rounded her. In her strong arms every 
white baby was first laid, with the cer- 
tainty that nothing amiss could befall it 
there. On her broad breast childish sor 
rows sobbed themselves out, and broken 
baby hearts were mended by the magic of 
mammy's touch. Her hands guided the 
first faltering step, her tongue first opened 
the doors of romance and marvels; her 
voice, deep, soft, mellow and sweet as the 
voice of love, crooned the lullabies that lie 
on the threshold of hush-a-by land. Tlie 
passing years but strengthened the ties 
that bound the black mammy and her 
white oiiildren. 

So we who knew what it was to be 
rocked to sleep in the loving arms of a 



black mammy look back sorrowfully, and 
mourn the vanished grace of a day that is 
dead, and regret the evolution that is 
bringing to the front the colored new 
woman. 

But those who read the noble call for 
the National League of Colored Women 
at Washington next week, printed on our 
first page, look forward more hopefully, 
believing that the best qualities of the 
old time, faithfulness, industry, courtesy, 
are not to be lost, but in the fulness of 
time made stronger and finer. — C. W. 
in Woman^s Journal. 



MISS FLORIDE CUNNINGHAM. 

Asheville, N. C, is proud to have in its 
-midst Miss Floride Cunningham, one of 
the most progressive women of the age. 
Miss Cunningham adds fresh lustre to a 
name already distinguished in the history 
of South Carolina. When some years ago 
correspondent for the New Tork World, 
and Washington Evening Post, she won 
for herself an enviable reputation in the 
journalistic field. The woman suffrage 
cause has been considerably aided by her 
fearless championship, and her speeches 
delivered at Charleston and Atlanta with- 
in the past year will long be remembered 
as models of logical strength and incisive 
force. With rare culture and brilliancy 
of intellect Miss Cunningham combines 
sound practical business judgment. She 
has now launched forth as the first woman 
real estate agent, south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Her office is one of the 
most attractive in the city. The admira- 
tion for a woman who courageously enters 
into competition for a livelihood side by 
side with her brothers is already expressed 

bids fair to be one of the most successful 
real estate agents that Asheville has ever 
known. H. M. L. 



AiL ARE EQUALLY AFFECTED. 

There is just one of all the varied de- 
partments of life that men have tried to 
conduct entirely by themselves, and that 
is the department of politics. What is 
the result'? It is in such a state that they 
are positively afraid to let respectable 
women enter it. Now, if political conditions 
affected only the men themselves we might 
be tempted to let them pay the penalty of 
their own neglect and mismanagement, 
but every evil in the body politic affects 
directly .the women, the children, the 
home, the whole social organization. "We 
are so thoroughly conscious of our own 
sti-ength and integrity that we cannot be 
frightened by all the criminating things 
men say about themselves and their po- 
litical domain. It will be remembered 
that the famous pool of Bible history had 
no healing qualities until an angel stepped 
down and touched the waters. It is about 
time that the waters of the pool of poUtics 
responded to a purifying touch. We de- 
cline to believe that men are as bad 
as they paint themselves, but if they 
are one-half as bad, then they certainly 
ai-e not good enough to represent women, 
and the latter are justified in demanding 
that they be allowed to represent them- 
selves — Ida A. Harper in San Francisco 
Call. 
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MY AIN, AIN LASS. 

BY HELEN GRAY COXE. 

I'm fain for toys o' Fortune wliyles; 
I liae no hate for ranlis and styles ; 
But lairdsliip o' the braw blue isles 

I'd e'en let pass 
For ane o' her fine tremblin' smiles — 

My ain, ain lass ! 

I aiblins dream on days to be, 
An' feel my heart leaj) out a wee ; 
But friendly Fate can grant nae fee 

Could e'er surpass 
Her een, sae dark -svi' luve to me — 

My ain; ain lass ! 

■ffhyles, gray and ghastly, by me stand 
Auld memories in an eerie band ; 
But swift as prints on slidiu' sand 

Sic phantoms pass, 
If sae I hand her warm, warm hand. 

My ain, ain lass ! 

The past she sweetens through and through, 
An', far as heaven, the future, too ; 
For, surely, as her dear soul's due. 

They'll let me pass ! 
Wi'.out me there what would she do, 

My ain, ain lass ? 



Ex-Gov. Wm. E. Kussell, of Cambridge, 
Mass., died suddenly, July 10, at a Cana- 
dian camp, where he had gone for rest' 
after the Chicago Convention. Massa- 
chusetts motirns a beloved son, and the 
country has lost one of the noblest Amer- 
icans of our day. 

On the last day of the Christian En- 
deavor meeting at AVashington the great 
Armenian mass-meeting in Tent Washing- 
ton easily held the place of honor, and 
Bev. B. Fay Mills' arraignment of the 
United States for its neglect of American 
interests in Armenia was one of the most 
dramatic scenes of the convention. It 
brought the 5,000 people iii the audience 
to their feet with a tremendous bttrst of 
applause and approval. 

The current number of the ]Srorth Amer- 
ican Review contains a most admirable 
statement of "Why Women should have 
the Ballot," by the late Gen. John Gibbon, 
TT. S. A. There is also an article, a bright, 
cheap, very illogical article against woman 
suffrage, by Max O'Eell, called "Petticoat 
Government." It is answered with dig- 
nity and line good sense by Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spoiiord, and Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome. 



AN IDEAL REFORMER. 

Mary G. Hay was born in Charleston, 
Ind. Her fathet was a physician, and had 
the reputation of having the largest prac- 
tice in the country. Her mother - died 
when she was very young, and she grew 
up a constant companion of her father. 
She accompanied him on his daily route, 
and was familiar to his patrons in all parts 
of the country. After graduating from 
the Charleston High School, she went to 
Oxford, O , and attended the "Western 
Female Seminary." As soon as she was 
out of school, her quick sympathy and 
large heart led her to an earnest interest 
in moral reform, and her life has been de- 
voted to work of various kinds for the 
benefit of society. She was treasurer of 
the Indiana State W. C. T. U. for twelve 
years, and during all that period she was 
an active worker in the ranks of the Tem- 
perance Army. For many years she has 
been a f amiliar.character at the W. C. T. TJ. 
I^ational Convention, and for four years 
has been railway secretary of that organ- 
ization. 



For the past two years Miss Hay has 
given her service to the work of the Na- 
tional - American . Suffrage Association. 
Last year she was secretary of the Oi'gan- 
ization Committee, and remained in the 
office in Xew York. This year she is in 
tlie California campaign, where her un- 
usual executive ability has been so far 
recognized that she has been made chair- 
man of the Central Committee. Her pleas- 
ant face and winsome manners make 
friends for her and her cause wherever 
she goes. Possessing an indomitable will, 
large courage and hopefulness, tact and 
unusual executive ability,- she is an ideal 
reformer. 

The Boise City Statesman says: 
The Equal Suffrage Convention held here 
last week was a pronounced success, and 
the result will be beneficial in the cam- 
paign that will soon be upon us. Many 
are entitled to credit for the success of 
the gathering. Among them is Mrs. 
Johns, who represents the National Asso- 
ciation; but Mrs. M. 0. Athey, the secre- 
tary, is pre-eminently entitled to the 
thanks of all friends of the cause for the 
work that she has done. 
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A NOBLE OLD AGE. 

"■Whatsoever a man sowetli, tbat shall 
lie also reap;" and the old age of any 
person ^vill be the result of the life he has 
lived. The whole record of our lives Js 
laid up vyithin us. What vre are at fifty, 
sixty, seventy and upward, is what we 
'ha-ce been previous to that age. Whoever 
would have a happy and lovely old_ age 
must prepare for it, as whatever the old 
age niaj' be, it is the certain result of a 
lifetime. There must be a physical i^i'e- 
paration for it, for good health is essen- 
tial to successful and happv' living all the 
Tvay through. 

Xo virtue is more excellent in an aged 
person than cheerfulness, and old age 
Ti-ithout it is -'a Lapland winter with- 
•out a sun." It is a trait of character re- 
quiring cultivation, for there is much in 
life that militates against it. Fretfulness 
and despondency are very common faults 
of persons who have got beyond their 
youth. "The world would be better and 
brighter," says Sir John Lubbock, "if 
people were taught the duty of being 
happy, as well as the happiness of doing 
our duty. To be happy ourselves is a 
most effectual contribution to the happi- 
ness of others." 

To have constant occupation to the end 
of life is a great help to cheerfulness, as 
-well as a great blessing. "I have lived long 
enough," said Dr. Adam Clarke, "to learn 
■that the secret of happiness is never to 
allow one's energies to stagnate." And 
l)odily and mental decay are both retarded, 
even in old age, by the constant, but not 
excessive exercise of our powers. 

But to work and live only for oneself 
■will bj' no means promote one's hapi^iness. 
On the contrary, it is sometimes a fruitful 
source of intensest misery. The secret of 
many a joyless life, .which ha; gone 
out in ■ bitterness, insanity or suicide, 
may be found in the selfishness which 
dominated it from its beginning to its 
close. Only that w-ork which is done 
wisely and lovingly for others is rewarded 
-with perennial joy. For that is to live in 
love, which is to live in God. And to live 
in love is to live in everlasting youth. 

Whoever shall enter old age by this 
royal road will find the last of life to be 
the very best of life. The fever of life Is 
over with the aged. They do not fear the 
world, for they have learned how riglitly 
to estimate it. They do not lament the 
clays that are gone, nor the pleasures that 
liave departed, for they know a grander 
to-morrow awaits them than has ever 
dawned ui^on their vision. They have 
mastered the tasks assigned them in this 
first school of the soul, and are awaiting 
their promotion to wiser teachers and 
nobler studies. — Mary A. Lii-ermore. 



"WOMEN VOTED IN SOUTH AXTSTEALIA. 

Miss Catherine H. Spence writes to the 
Union Signal from Eilden, St. Peters, 
South Australia: 

We have come down from the pedestal 
on which we have been supi^osed to stand, 
and have taken our places as fellow citi- 
zens with our husbands, fathers and 
brothers, and we feel elevated and moral- 
ized by the performance of this public 
duty. 

To me and to many of the earnest women 
of the province, it was as solemn an act as 



going ' to church. In ■ most cases there 
were clear issues before us, because pol- 
itics in Australia have a distinct line of 
demarcation. 

Those who think the Liber-al Democratic 
■ ministry have gone too fast and too far, 
voted for conservative candidates — those 
whose sympathies are with labor and fur- 
ther advance, voted for labor candidates, 
and for supporters of the government 
which had given us the boon of adult suf- 
frage. As the W. C. T. TI. principles were 
now favored by the Liberals, the temper- 
ance vote was generally given to that side, 
but there was no order or even recommen- 
dation given to vote for any s})ecial can- 
didate. Personal considerations no doubt 
often came in. 

The result of the elections of Apx-il 25, 
1S9C, is that all the members of the minis- 
try have been elected, all the ten labor 
menibei's had triumphant majorities, and 
two wore added to their number in county 
constituencies, and the supporters of the 
Liberal party are also increased in number, 
Xever were election meetings so peace- 
ful; never was the election itself so or- 
derly. In most districts the women ap- 
peared more intelligent than .the men. 
I5aby-carriages at the dooi\ sometimes an 
infant in arms, while the mother filled in 
her ballot, showed that children were not 
neglected for the iierformance of a citi- 
zen's duty. I watched with interest the 
string of women of all ranks who went to 
vote in the morning hours. The result of 
the poll was as eagerly watched for by 
women as by men. 

The proportion of . female voters to the 
roll number was within a fi-action as great 
as that of the males who exercised their 
I'ights. The proportion of informal votes 
varied, in some districts it was infiui- 
tesiraally small, smaller than ever, but in 
two or three there were so many as to 
bring up the average. 

The exi^erlence of Miss Spence as a 
voter confirms her belief in proportional 
representation, which she advocated in 
Boston and other cities dui'ing her visit in 
this country. She says : 

All woman suffragists who plead for 
equal rights should see that proportional 
representation is the means of securing' 
this. It is no more unjust that half the 
human race should 'be excluded from a 
voice in the government on account of 
sex, than that nearly half should be ex- 
cluded because they are in the minority. 
"One adult, one vote," we have in South 
Australia and ^Tew Zealand, and that is 
well. But let us also have "one vote, one 
value," and put it out of the power of 
wire-pullers and election tricksters to 
cheat us out of it, and of money and in- 
tluence to buy votes to overpower and ex- 
tinguish it. 

_ I am glad to say that the suffrage is not 
given to an unprepared body of women, 
though there is still much" educational 
work to be done. Although politically we 
are fully enfranchised, we are miles' be- 
hind our American sisters in social free- 
dom and in professional facilities. It was 
a nine days' wonder last week that the 
Melbourne Hospital allowed two medical 
w-omeu to work in it side by side with the 
young men of their year. In a country 
town where I lectured lately, a good Iook- 
ing young married woman on a bicycle 
was pointed out as the first woman in 
Australia who had passed examinations 
as a pharmaceutical chemist and was able 
to keep a drug store. But now that we 
have secured political rights, other thino-s 
must follow. ° 



ONE WOMAN'S SUCCESS. 

Here Is a -^ersion of an 'old story in a 
slightly new form, which comes from 
Cincinnati, though the woman to whom 
it refers went there from Brooklyn, says 



Good Honsel-eepinrj for July. But no mat- 
ter as to the locality — the principles of 
success and failure are practically the 
same the world over. She had been sud- 
denly thrown upon her own resources, 
under the necessity of at once taking up 
some means of earning her living. She 
recoiled from the drudgery of a boarding- 
house, and from the thought of becoming 
a servant. As she looked over her special 
accomplishments, the list narrowed down 
to hwt one — exceptional ability in putting 
up fruits. This seemed a small profes- 
sion upon which to earn her living; but- 
she wisely reasoned that a woman, no less 
than a man, should do that which she was 
able to do best, and she resolved to make 
the experiment. Arming herself with 
samples of her choicest jellies and pre- 
serves, she went to a family who, she 
had heard, were going away for the sum- 
mer. There she exhibited her wares, and 
made a proposition to do all their pre- 
serving while they were away for a nomi- 
nal sum over the total cost. At first the 
ladj' was inclined* to be non-committal; 
but a taste of her favorite friut, which the . 
solicitor opened, settled the question, and 
she not only gave her own order, but sent 
her to sever.al other parties, so that when 
spring opened this pluckj- woman had as 
much ordered of her as she felt she could 
do. Some of the families gave her orders 
on their grocers for the fruit, sugar and 
anything else she needed; two gave her 
the ready money she thought would see 
her through, and the rest made no pro- 
vision at all. It was disheartening be- 
cause, with little money, it took so much 
planning; but she got through all right. 

Everything w-orked well. When her 
patrons returned in the autumn they were, 
one and all, more than pleased with her 
work, and, finding that she could cook 
and bake equally well, kept her busy all 
winter, making choice dishes, pastry and 
cakes. In the spring she had so many 
asking her to have their fruit canned that 
she hired two women to do the rougher 
work, though all the details are still 
under her own supervision. Furthermore, 
she convinced them .all that it was 
cheaper to allow her so much money in 
advance, than to have it charged at their 
store, for fruit can be bought at a great 
sacrifice sometimes, and at the amount 
she used there would always be a reduc- 
tion. She also invested some of her own 
savings, for she had in the winter acquired 
quite a reputation in this line. Kow she 
has entered her fourth year and is making 
money fast. She has four assistants, win- 
ter and summer. Her mince pies are 
sought after as much as her fruit, and it 
would not be surprising if, in the days to 
come, she should start a factory. 



^ In the first place we must never lose 
sight of the greatness of our purpose; we 
must never forget that we are struggling 
to bring about one of the greatest reforms 
that can lift the human race. We must 
become penetrated and permeated through 
and through with the greatness of . the 
truth to which we bear witness. If we do 
this, and live this, the details of how and 
when to be propagandists will solve them- 
selves.— Jim-)/ Hutcheson Page. . 
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LOUISIANA LETTER. 

■ New OnLEA:^'s, July 5, 1S9G. 

Tlie bijl just passed in tire general 
assembly of Louisiana at Baton Konge, 
giving married women the power to draw 
and deposit money in any bank, either 
State or National, is highly approved by 
every honorable, honest man. . It is the 
opinion of the able editor of the Daibj 
limes-Democrat of this city: "That the 
contrary rule should have prevailed so 
long is one of the anomalies and injustices 
of our present laws." He calls it rightly 
''a rehc of the semi-barbaroiis days, when 
women were regarded as man's inferiors 
and enjoyed few rights and privileges, 
■especially in the matter of their own 
property, and were deemed unfit or unable 
to manage their own affairs," and he says 
this prohibition should have been abol- 
ished long ■ago, but it was left to the pres- 
ent Legislature to give married women 
the right to deposit their own money in 
bank, if they wish to do so. 

Previously they could deposit fast 
enough, but the husband alone could get 
it out, and the wife herself, even if she 
had earned it by her own labor, cotdd not 
■draw it out of bank without his written 
authorization. 

This change in Louisiana law is very 
gratifying to the Portia Club which has 
labored to bring it about, and the women 
' appreciate the commendation it has so 
generally received, and this intelligent edi- 
torial comment which is so outspoken and 
candid is very acceptable. Though the 
writer cannot bring himself to consider 
the ballot as one of the legal rights and 
privileges of the women who are citizens 
of this republic, we live in hope that his 
opinions may undergo a change when his 
lovely little daughter comes of age, and 
we have municipal suffrage here in ^sew 
Orleans. Stranger things may come to 
pass in the 20th century. 

Edwin T. 3Ierrick, Jr., drew up this bill 
for the committee of the Portia Club, and 
obtained a cordial and unanimous vote of 
thanks for his timely assistance. 

Caeoline E. Mehkick. 

-Ven-icfc Farm, 1404 ::srapoleon Ave, 



CLARA BARTON'S LIGHT. 

■ Since the wonderful Ked Cross journey 
has been undertaken to Armenia, loving 
and old friends are filled with reminiscence 
and story of Clara Barton's early work in 
our Civil "War. Such friends are many at 
the Capital. 

In September, 1862, 'Miss Barton left 
Washington for the Blue Kidge with 
wagon-loads of supplies for the sick and 
wounded. She had already ministered to 
the ■wounded and dying from the battles 
of Bull Run, Cedar Mountain and Chan- 
tillv. When she reached Burnside's corps 
after days of dusty travelling, sleeping in 
her wagon at night, she found the "two 
armies lying face to face along the ridges 
of' hills that bounded the valley of An- 
tietam." 

She ordered her mule teams to follow 
the lines of artillery, and through smoke 
and fog of camp fire and the dark air of 
battle begun, she turned into a tall corn 
field and unloaded her supplies in an old 
barn. 



Confederate shot and sliell fell over her. 
in the barnyard and field men were bleed- 
ing, torn and dying. The surgeons had 
used their bandages and were binding up 
wounds with corn husks. The army sup- 
plies had not yet arrived. All day long 
Miss Barton worked unceasingly. She fed 
the fainting and dying all the bread, 
dipped in wine, that she had; moved 
them to the best possible places; found 
in the barn meal, flour and salt, hidden 
there by the Confederates. . 

Then began the gruel-making in old 
kettles, and before night Miss Barton had 
twenty-five men at work with her. They 
carried buckets of hot gruel from the barn 
and an old farmhouse near by, and across 
fields, until darkness fell over the valley. 

The porches of the house were used for 
operating tables. All day long, under a 
fierce battle, Clara Barton and the sur- 
geons worked over the dying men. One 
of the doctors, now an old man in tha 
West, says: "!N"ever shall 1 forget the 
terror which seized me as I looked about 
for candles. The supplies had not come. 
The armies had stopped their firing.. 
Darkness crept over the hills and the 
valley' A surgeon near me said hur- 
riedly: 'This bit of candle is all the light 
we have for to-night! A thousand suf- 
fering, dying, wounded men! They will 
perish before the day dawns!' " 

"Good God!" I said: "what a horror!" 

"Just then Clara Barton came back to 
her post with a big bucket of gruel and 
said cheerfully: 'Doctor, we must light 
up: we can't work nor move about in the 
dark.' A poor boy almost at her feet said : 
'Shall I dfe alone — here — in — the — dark? ' 

"Miss Barton replied, joyously: 'Why, 
doctor, I brought thirty lanterns and hun- 
dreds of candles! I learned a lesson at 
Bull Bun. "We had a small supply. I 
said after that, light must be my first 
thought.' " 

Both armies had lain down to rest. The 
dead were moved to one side, that the 
wounded might have care, and night set- 
tled down on the dreadful scene. 

The lanterns were quickly lighted and 
hung in the bare old rooms, on the porches, 
the fences and wagons. Candles were 
flickering in all possible places, and the 
work of" surgeons, doctors and helpers 
went steadily on all through the night. 

The boy who was so terrified by the dark, 
ness said^ as Miss Barton knelt beside him 
with the lantern on her arm : "Oh, I shan't 
die alone now! I can see you! " 

Old soldiers love to tell the story. Bed 
Cross women have often heard it, and the 
brave Christian woman of '90 is not braver, 
not more of an angel of mercy than when 
she carried the light to the dark valley of 
Antietam.— JHinois Watch-Tov:er. 



HELEN KELLER. 

W"'hen Helen Keller, says the Boston 
Transcript, introduced by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, opened the fifth summer 
meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf with a recital of the twenty-third 
psalm, she proved beyond doubt the value 
of oral methods, advocated by that organ- 
ization in the teaching of the deaf; for; she 
"spoke olearlv, with fairly good infiection 



and modulation, and was perfectly under- 
stood." When she came to the expression 
that God had delivered her soul, no won- 
der that many present felt grateful for 
the loving, faithful effort by which such 
results were made possible. 



One of the most remarkable young 
'women in Brance is Mdlle. Jeanne Benaben. 
She is only eighteen years old, and she has 
already taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from one of the French , colleges. 
After graduation she became a Professor 
of Philosophy in a girls' school in Lyons. 
This year she was a candidate for the im- 
portant degree of Licentiate in Philoso- 
phy. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 17 
Konigsplatz. has large, lefty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and central location -."is clean'and admirabiv 
kept: table simple, but ever>thin^ neat and -well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WoM.\N's JouRN.ii'i,, Boston, Mass. 

BOARD IN PARIS.— Mme. Pernotte. 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg-, 
within ten minutes- walk of the Sorbonne ana Coll^ee 
de France, offers a corufortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to stud}- French, Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care mav be sirre of 
their ha\mg every facility for acquiring the language, 
'combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces 'apply to Mlle.M. Rossignol, ri- rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mile. Rossignol, professeurde 
lettres and professeur d'anglais, held for two years 
in Fn2:iand a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment." Refers also to Editors ^YoM.l^•'s Journal, 
Boston Mass. 

TlefoiMn'sJomal. 

A Weekly Xewspaper, published every Satur- 
day in BosTOX, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of sufTrage. 



EDITORS : 

HEN"R"V B. BLACKWELL, 
.\I,ICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

ASSISTANT EDITORS : 

FLOREIsCE M. ADKINSON, 
C.4THARIKE WILDE. 



OCCASIONAL CONTKIBtTTORS: 

Julia Ward How-e, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet PrescottSpofford 
Dr. Emily Blackw-ell, Dr, Lelia G. Bedell. Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Haj-es. 



PER YEAR, $2 50. 
To Libraries and Reading=.Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN?S JOURNAL, 

Boston, Mass. 



"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know." — CSarq Barton. 

"It is an armory^ of w-eapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rigrhts of humanity'."' — Mary A . Liver- 
more. 

"It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— " fosiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

"The WoM.iK's JocRN.ii, has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's -work, worth and victory, Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." —y="raHi:« ii. Willard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— y?*//'fl Ward Howe. 
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In the Metaiohysical 2Iagazine for July 
there is an article called "A Prophetess 
of the Xew Life," by Lilian Whiting. 

Ian JIaclaren sails for America on Sep- 
tember IGth. Dr. Robertson Xicoll, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie, 
■will also an'ive in this countiy about the 
end of September.— T7ie Bookman. 

The first -svoman who has received the 
permission of the Minister of Public In- 
struction to attend lectures in the Uni- 
Ycrsity of Munich is Miss Ethel Gertrude 
Skeat, daughter of Professor Skeat, the 
eminent philologist. 

Eev. Ada C. Bowles met with a severe 
accident on July 4th, by her ankle's 
turning at the head of a flight of stairs. 
She fell to the bottom, sustaining a broken 
right arm and many bruises, but fortu- 
nately no more serious , injury. Mrs- 
Bowles is now doing nicely. 

The August number of The Ne%o Crusade 
deals largely with the question of mar- 
riage. Dr. J. M. W. Kitchen contributes 
an article on "Marriage" from a medico- 
scientific point of view. A symposium of 
physicians is held on the age at which 
marriage is suitable, and the effect of the 
parents' 'age on offspring. A paper by 
Julia Ward Howe discusses "Moral Equal- 
ity between the Sexes." Reverence and 
its development are treated by Mrs. E. G. 
Green. This little magazine is keeping 
up to its level of good work, and must 
prove a boon to thoughtful parents. 
Terms, 50 cents per year. (Wood-Allen 
Pub. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

One of the most interesting series of 
meetings to be held in the State this sum- 
mer is the Xew England Chautauqua Sun- 
day School Assembly which convenes in 
South Franiingham on July 20, for two 
weeks. Some of the most noted lecturers, 
orators and scholars in the country will be 
present on the special days, among whom 
women are in good proportion. On tem- 
perance day, July 23, addresses will be 
given by Mrs. Susan Fessenden and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. A national day will 
be devoted to the consideration of national 
questions, with an address by the distin- 
guished colored orator, Professor Booker 
T. Washington. Mrs. Abby F. Eolfe, of 
Concord, ^superintendent of mothers' meet- 
ings in the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., will 
be another speaker. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
te'e of the American Purity Alliance, held 
in the United Charities Building, l^ew 
York, the ISth ult., a congratulatory ad- 
dress to the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of 
State Eegulation of Vice, to be held at 
Berne, Switzerland, September 15, 16, 17 
and IS, was unanimously adopted. Aaron 
M.. Powell, president, and Anna Eice 
Powell, corresponding secretary, were ap- 
pointed to represent the Alliance at the 
International Conference. Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell will sail by the Paris, August 20, 
en roiite for Berne, via Southampton and 
Paris. After the Conference they will 
rest for a time among the mountains of 
Switzerland, and on their return from the 
Continent, will remain a month or two in 
England, making their headquarters in 
London. They will probably be absent 
from the country about three months. 



PEAYER-MEETING OE PEIMAEY ? 

At a Christian Citizenship Conference 
of Christian Endeavorers, held one after- 
noon last week, a speaker — a man — said: 
"If the prayer-meeting and the primary 
should chance to be held on the same 
evening, my brethren, let the women stay 
at the prayer-meeting, but you go to the 
primary." It was not a free parliament: 
had it been, I would have risen and said: 
"My brethren, the women have been 
attending the prayer-meetings long enough 
and the men the primaries; allow me to 
offer as a substitute for the last speaker's 
command the suggestion that the situa- 
tion be reversed for awhile ; then let us 
"figure" on the result and possibly we can 
arrive at definite conclusions regarding 
'Christian Citizenship.' " ^ 



WOMEN AS POLITICAL FACTOES. 

Believing in the imperative need of an 
equal participation of women as active 
factors in government, how can this great 
social and political reform be effected? 
Every year I become more and more of 
the opinion that it can be promoted, most 
of all, by the practical participation of 
women in politics. I ask myself, how 
have women secured their present en- 
larged legal, industrial, educational and 
professional opportunities? Not alone by 
the abstract demand, but by actual per- 
sonal participation in these forms of 
activity. In every case women have come 
into their new pursuits not a_s rivals or 
competitors, but as helpmeets of men. It 
is curious how quickly abstract prejudice 
yields to accomplished fact! Women are 
excluded from politics mainly because 
they are not personally active in politics. 
The presence at St. Louis of Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, of Washington, and Miss Smiley, 
of iNew York, as active Eepublican work- 
ers, carried conviction to the minds of 
scores of delegates, and secured the recog- 
nition of woman's rights in the ^fational 
platform, as outside appeals alone would 
have failed to do. When the invitation to 
women to help save the country to the 
Eepublican party came up in the platform 
committee, it was urged upon the ground 
that "there were women behind it." 

"The best way to reach resumption is to 
resume," said Horace Greeley. The best 
way for women to secure political rights 
is to do political work. Then every avenue 
will open. 

As an advocate of woman suffx'age, 
therefore, I wish that women of every 
shade of political opinion — Eepublican, 
Democratic, Populist, etc. — would engage 
actively, this summer and fall, in the 
work of party organization. If auxiliary 
clubs of women, local, State and Jfational, 
are working to convert and convince, to 
arouse interest and enlist cooperation — the 
result will be to secure friends and allies 
everywhere for women's enfranchisement. 

It is not necessary that the members of 
these clubs should advocate suffrage. To 
some it may seem humiliating to work 
with and for parties that have not yet de- 
manded full political equality for women. 
But that is a narrow view. Every woman 
is equally interested with every man in the 
well-being of her country. Tariff, and 
i currency, w£ir and peace, civil service re- 



form, pension revision, restricted immi- 
gration — above all, the choice of capable 
and responsible men in executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial offices — these -are as im- 
portant to women as to men. 

Why then should not women work for 
these? If the women of America will.do 
for tlieir country what the women of Great 
Britain are doing, they will soon be wel- 
comed to an equal place. The Primrose 
League of men and women has placed 
Lord Shaftsbury in powei-. The Woman's 
Liberal Federation, presided over by Mrs. 
Gladstone, held up the hands of the 
Liberal party until it was wrecked on the 
rocks of Irish Home Rule. When the rich 
women, the women of leisure and society, 
become enlisted in party politics they will 
be allies that no party can afford to (lo 
without. Women have immense latent 
political power. It can be exercised to 
any extent. Voting is only one form of 
political power, and when the other forms 
are exercised it cannot long be withheld. 
The coming campaign will give ample 
opportunity. Hbjtkt: B. Blackwell. 



WOMEN CONDUCT A FOURTH OF JULY 
CELEBRATION. 

Perhaps nowhere in the United States 
has the anniversary of American inde- 
pendence been so uniquely and success- 
fully celebrated as here, says a special 
from Placerville, Cal., to the San Francisco 
Daily Call. 

Placerville' s progressive women took 
the initial step, and carried out each 
feature of the programme clearly. Mrs. 
Georgia Ealston was president of - the ex- 
ercises and introductory speaker; Mrs. J. 
B. Eutter was the orator; Miss Tillie 
Thomas recited the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with histrionic ability, and Miss 
Schlaier declaimed a patriotic poem writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mrs. Eeid. There 
was band music and singing by a great 
chorus. The literary exercises opened 
with a prayer by Chaplain Mrs. MacDon- 
ald, and closed with a benediction. 

The parade, too, was in charge of the 
fair sex, and their ingenuity was made 
manifest in floats of wondrous beauty. 
The county sheriff had a unique outfit in 
which he rode with his sister; the miners 
had a great float; the Xative Daughters, 
the Eebekahs, the Eastern Star Lodge, 
the Eathbone Sisters and other woman's 
societies were in line. The grand marshal, 
Mrs. Fox, and her aids managed the pro- 
cession capitally. 

The Goddess of Liberty of the parade 
was Miss Davis. Ward Beech represented 
Uncle Sam and Miss Pearl Varozza acted 
as drum major. A feature much ap- 
plauded was the living flag, formed of 250 
children, who sang as they marched. 

The officers of the woman's organiza- 
tion to whom credit is due for the success 
of to-day's fete are: Miss Mollie Carpen- 
ter, president; Mrs. George H. Burnham, 
treasurer; Mrs.. Ella Schlaier, secretary; 
and Mrs. Judge Bennett, chairman of 
fifteen sub-committees. 

Xot only in siiectacular effect and liter- 
ary merit were their efforts crowned by 
success, but they planned an excellent 
programme of sports, which amused the 
visiting throngs during the afternoon 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

• A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
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•The burdock's broad leaves pnsli between. 

The air is heavy with perfume ; 
Sudden, from out the hot, still sky 
On glittering wings , a dragon-fly 
Darts noiseless through the slumberous 
gloom. — Cambridge Mafjazine. 



The ^N'ational Committee of the Popu- 
list party at St. Louis inclitdes two 
female members, Mrs. Anna I. Diggs, of 
the District of Columbia, and Mrs. A. O. 
Haskins, from Arizona. Mrs. Lease has 
arrived from Kansas, and joined Mrs. 
Gougar, Mrs. Diggs, Mrs. Todd of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. Haskins, Mrs. White of Colo- 
rado, and others who are there in the inter- 
ests of woman sutt'rage. 



The New England Armenian Eelief Com- 
mittee continue to .receive pressing ap- 
peals for contributions, as the situation in 
Turkey is described as simply heartrend- 
ing. The outlook for the coming winter 
causes a great deal of anxiety, as little, if 
any, harvest can be reaped, and therefore 
no provision for the winter can be gath- 
ered. A letter from the interior says: "It 
is painful to go from house to house, and 
find no beds nor cooking utensils. In one 
place an old petroleum tin w-as used to 
cook the food in, and the houses were 
stripped and bare. In one village a few 
handfuls of flour or millet, but only 
enough to last a day or two at most. With 
no oxen for ploughing, the land soon be- 
comes hard, and cannot be sown for fall, 
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and in many villages passes out of the 
hands of the Christians. If the Christians 
lose their holdings, it will only be a ques- 
tion of time when they will have to give 
their houses also to the Turks and Kurds, 
and take to the cities, where they will live 
on charity or die. My heart is sick and 
faint with the x'l'^ssure of want and 
misery which I have not funds to relieve. 
What is the end to be?" Send funds at 
once, care Brown Brothers & Co., treas- 
urers, 50 State Street, Boston. 



THE QTJEEN AND LADY ISABEL. 

The following pretty story is told of 
QueenTictoria and Lady Isabel Somerset: 
'•When Lady Isabel was four or tive years 
old a ball was given at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, to be attended by none except the 
first-born of Peers. She went with her 
parents, the Earl and Countess Somers. 
Being an independent little thing she 
strayed off from her guardians and went 
on a tour of observation through the great 
hall, and, finally, when Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert left to go to the ban- 
quet table she seated herself on the 
cushioned seat the Queen had vacated. 
She had on a white dress with real daisies 
fastened to it, and a wreath of the same 
flowers resting on her hair. When Vic- 
toria returned she was much amused, and, 
patting the girl on the head, said, 'This 
is little Isabel.' With a toss of her head, 
the child answered, 'This is Lady Isabel.' 
When Lady Somerset was eighteen years 
old she was presented at court, and wore 
a white dress covered with natural flowers 
as before. As the queen bent down to 
kiss her cheek, a custom with the daugh- 
ters of the Peers when they are presented, 
she said:- 'Daisies again, little Isabel — 
Lady Isabel, I mean.' She had remem- 
bered the circumstance of the ball-room 
all those years in the midst of her pre- 
occupied life." 



GEORGIA NEWSPAPER WOMEN. 

A distinguished party of newspaper 
workers arrived in Boston, July 18, for a 
few days' visit, made up of the members 
of the Georgia Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, the We'ekly Prtjss Association, and 
the State Press Association of that State. 
Thirty members of the party of sixty-three 
were women, and the excursion was under 
the ausijices of the Woman's Press Associ- 
ation. The president, Mrs. M. Louise My- 
rick, the only woman editor of a daily 
paper in the country, was with the party. 
She is manager as well as editor of the 
Times-Becorder, of Americus, Ga. 

Miss Ellen Dortoh, the secretary, was 
also of the party. She is assistant State 
librarian, and was formerly editor of a 
thriving paper. Capt. John Triplett, one 
of the oldest newspaper men in the State, 
was the only advocate of the gold stand- 
ard in the party. 
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Miss Mat Abbaham, the new English 
superintendent of factory inspectors, is a 
beautiful woman of the Semitic type. She 
began her career as Lady Dilke's private 
secretary. 

Mes. Hibam Htjst, of Greenville, is 
one of Maine's renowned fisherwomen. 
On her first fishing expedition Mrs. Hunt 
caught the largest salmon ever taken 
from Moosehead Lake, and in addition 
landed five trout. 

Miss Kate SAUBOEiy, the witty author 
of "Abandoning an Adopted Farm," is a 
devotee of the wheel. In her cycling ven- 
tures Miss Sanborn tries to maintain the 
equilibrium fitting a niece of Daniel Web- 
ster, and really rides very well — on level 
ground. 

Mes. Geokge Eiggs, known to thou- 
sands of readers as Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
has a little cottage on the banks of the 
Saco Eiver in Maine to which she repairs 
when she wishes to write uninterruptedly. 
The place is called "Quillcote," and was 
originally an abandoned farm. 

Mes. Chaebes H. Banta, who is serv 
ing her fourth year as president of the 
Jefferson City Union, No. 1, W. C. T. U., 
is one of the most faithful and efficient 
workers in the cause. She is county super- 
intendent of jail work in the W. C. T. IJ., 
and is a member of the board of lady 
directors of the Newman Home. 

Miss Maud-Ganne, who has earnestly 
espoused the Irish cause, grew up as the 
beauty of the Irish vice-regal court at 
Dublin. Her interest in the cause of her 
people having been aroused she devoted 
herself, heart and soul, to "Nationalism," 
and she has lectured and spoken in public 
in behalf of the work she has undertaken. 

Mes. Abigail Bush, of Oakland, Cal., 
who was the first woman to preside over a 
woman suffrage convention in this coun- 
try, is now eighty-six years old. Notwith- 
standing her great age she is active and 
vigorous, and intends to stump the State 
in the interests of woman suffrage during 
the present campaign. The convention 
referred to over which she presided was 
held in Kochester, N. Y., Axig. 2, 1848. 

The Empeess Elizabeth of Austria 
has always been noted for her remarkable 
activity, and as a horsewoman she at one 
time was probably without a rival. Even 
now she is a great walker, and the ladies 
of her household who accompany her on 
her rambles are often very severely taxed 
in their endeavors to keep up with her. 
Quite lately she took a walk which lasted 
for nine hours, attended by her Greek 
teacher and a man servant, and, although 
report declares that Her Majesty finished 
her tramp fit and well, it is discreetly 
silent as to the state of the man servant 
and the teacher of Greek. 



JULY. 

BT 3IARGARET DELAXD. 

The still air quivers with the heat, 
Dust makes the roadside grasses era;-; 
Intolerable glare of day 
Throbs where the blaze of sunbeams beat. 

Silent the husky mill ; the stream. 
Still shrinking in its reedy bed, 
Has dwindled to a silver thread ; 
Its voice is heard as in a dream. 

Across the rotting dam it slips, 
A single line that, dusky bright 
Breaks sparliling into jeweled light, 
Where on the edge a wild rose dips. 

Below the wet weeds shine ; and cool 
The shadow from the empty mill 
Stretches unbroken, black, and still, 
Above the shallow, stagnant pool. 

The crumbling wheel is mossy green ; 
A vine has caught it in a net 
Of yellow blossoms ; rank and wet . 
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VACATION DAYS. 

It is ijleasaiit to tliiuk how many tii-ecl 
brains and vreary feet are at this time 
taking tlie refreshment of utter laziness 
by rod:: and river and sea. All who can 
get away from the city do so, presumably 
— no, not all. Tastes differ. Jly good land- 
lady responded, con amore. to my con- 
gratulations on her being rid of us all on 
July 1, agreeing that it would bo delightful, 
for awhile, not to feel the care of satisfy- 
ing twenty or thirty difliering tastes. I 
looked in the dictionary for the deriva- 
tion of "vacation." "From vacare, to be 
empty," — and that is wliat she likes 
better than going away. "And now," said 
"I, "you can go out of town and enjoy the 
country quiet." To my amazement she 
took no special comfort in that idea. 
"For," she said, "I cannot sleep where 
■'tis so darkand so still!" Most of us bear 
with much resignation the absence of 
electric lights and trolley cars at night. 

The first definition of "vacation" 1 find to 
be, "Freedom from interruption, trouble 
or perplexity; leisure. (Rare.)" Rare 
indeed! 

The second, "Intermission of a stated 
employment, procedure or office; rest:" 
and while we have little need to "intermit" 
•our particular office, with its fronting 
vistas of cool green, that is the thing to try 
and compass; for, though black Care rides 
with many of us no matter where we go, 
still any diversion is wholesome, and the 
<5hange of ideas often helps without our 
knowing. X writer in the Toronto Mail 
suggests "sleep-holidays" and says in ef- 
fect: 

Many people would be benefited if they 
just went to bed and slept lor lengtlieneil 
■ periods, and tliey might do well to take 
holidays just in that way. As a rule men 
and women and children do not get sleeia 
enough, and the old adage, "Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy 
and wealthy and wise," needs changing. 
There need ba no reference to early rising 
in it. For "early to rise,"' "late to rise," 
might be substituted. The advice of that 
old saw was concocted in days when there 
were no express trains, no telegraphs, no 
telephones, no hurry. Where is the use 
of telling people to get up early whose 
brains are racked by anxiety and worry, 
and who are reallj- being burned up by 
the ever-increasing rate at which things 
have to be done? The proijor thing to 
say to them is to get as much sleei? as 
they possibly can on every possible occa- 
sion. 

And ah! what restful memories that 
brings of delicious, dreamy hours spent 
lying on the thick, elastic greensward of 
Prince Edward's enchanted isle! ZS'othing 
to do, no newspapers; no enforced talk; 
no thought about dress. Just 

"With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a lialf-dream, " 

While the breeze swept about me, softly 
cool from bright Bay Fortune. Mother 
earth is the restorer, the nurse, the bless- 
ing. Alice Brown, the wood-lovei-, writes: 

Set the mind only upon flowing water 
and beautiful tress, and that in no studi- 
ous mood, but the warm languor of a 
midday dream. Form a happy comjiany 
of such as love the earth, and set up your 
tents by sea or lake, or even on the hilly 
pasture slopes at home. . . . There 
shall be long hours spent "in a green 
shade;" still, serene ll oating on the lake, 
while the sunset burns to gold, and deep 



dream-locked sleep under canvas or in 
the open air. You shall find the simplest 
fare ambrosial; and you shall be called to 
life everv morning by a cliiming chorus 
and hoarse logic of the legislating crows, 
and wake to see, oh, matchless wonder! 
the ferns and raspberry vines breathing 
outside your tent and painting the shadow 
of their 'trembling on the sunlit walls. 

But, after all, one gets rested finally, 
and wide-awake at last; and then, the 
best vacation, the deepest, choicest re- 
freshment is, the privilege of fine com- 
panionship -through the vacation days. 
If you have a comrade who understands 
without need of many words, whose at- 
mosphere is pure and helpful and strong, 
who, as Dr. Hale says, "So readily takes 
the larger view," making light of small 
discomforts, and who somehow makes 
life seem rich and brave and satisfying as 
you talk together, then indeed shall va- 
cation .days be shrined in memory like 
lustrous jewels, a fair possession through 
the dull hours to come. — C. IP. in )ronian's 
Jovrnal. 

. *n ■ — 

WOMAN'S BALLOT NEEDED TO SECURE 
STREET SPRINKLING. 

The Boise City (Idaho) Statesman is 
able to see the direct connection between 
woman suffrage and the interest of the 
home and of the community. It says: 

There are few of our ladies who have 
not wished many times already this sum- 
mer that there was some arrangement lor 
sprinkling the streets. When tliey go out 
they are stifled; the dust blows into their 
homes in clouds whenever there is the 
least wind and whenever a team passes 
along the street by their homes, and their 
trees and shrubbery are covered deep with 
dirt. They would all be glad to have the 
nuisance suppressed. 

How is the desired result to De attained? 
A bad feature is that we have no law 
directly bearing on the subject. .Sprin- 
kling could be done by the council by 
stretching a point; but to insure .a remedy 
hereafter it is necessary to have the city 
charter amended this winter. If the 
women be given the franchise tiiis fall the 
Legislature will be disposed to listen to 
and follow any suggestions that they 
make. When the necessary legislation is 
secured and the time for the city election 
appro.aches next summer for the selection 
of a new council, the women can bring 
about the reform. Of course they will 
have the assistance of many of the men: 
but the simple knowledge of the fact that 
the bulk of the female vote will be cast 
against anti-sprinkling candidates will 
effect the result without any further argu- 
ment. 



COLLEGE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople has completed another year 
of faithful work which secured the reward 
of medal and diploma from tlie World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago, re- 
cently received. TJie students of the col- 
lege are of various nationalities, and com- 
mencement week in .Tune has come to bo 
one of the most noted anniversaries in the 
city. English is the :Tdopted language of 
the college. Speci.al courses are given in 
Latin, ancient and modern Armenian, and 
Greek. Slavic, Bulgarian, French and 
German. Each student must pass a credit- 
able examination in her own vernacular. 
Elective courses are established, classical, 
literary and scientific. The continued 
large patronage of this institution for 
higher education from many nationalities 



in the midst of unrest and danger to life, 
which everywhere prevail in the empire, 
proves that it has secured the confidence 
of the people. Besides its charter from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, it 
holds an irade which gives imperial 
sanction to its permanency. Miss Clara 
Barton, the president of the American 
Red Cross Association, gave a most inspir- 
ing address to the alumnie. Dr. Basil L. 
Gildersleeve, professor of Greek at Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore, gave the commence- 
ment address. The G /vernmeut of the 
ti^nited States of America is always repre- 
sented on this occasi'-ii, and at this time 
Mr. Riddle, charge d'arfaires oi the Amen- 
can legation, had the honor. Miss Mary 
M. Fatrick is the able president of the 
college. 

REPUBLICAN WOMEN ACTIVE. 

The Kansas Women's Republican Asso- 
ciation, which is organized in every county 
of that fertile State, has held its conven- 
tion, and passed resolutions congratulat- 
ing the country upon the St. Louis plat- 
form and candidates, and adopting the 
platform unanimously. The action of 
the State Convention was followed by that 
of every county club and association, all 
of which reported a healthy sentiment in 
fa*vor of sound currency. While the Kan- 
sas women do not have full suffrage, they 
enjoy municipal suffrage, and propose to 
elect as many gold men as they possibly 
can. It looks as if similar conventions 
would be held in Minnesota, Illinois, In- 
diana. Ohio and Xew York, in all of 
which States there are enthusiastic clubs 
and auxiliaries of Republican women. In 
Califoi-nia the women are taking a very 
active hand in the camijaign, and are en- 
thusinsiic for a sound currency. It looks . 
now as if the Golden State would be car- 
ried for McKinley and Hobart. 



The cottagers at Lenox have conferred 
an unusual honor upon a woman in the 
election of MissX. M Wharton, of Boston, 
to the i^residency of the Lenox Associa- 
tion, the local organization for the ira- 
X>rovenient of those things about the vil- 
lage that tend to make it more attractive 
to the summer visitors. Z\Iiss Wharton, 
!Miss Mary Carey and Miss Anna Shaw 
have done much for the village, and the 
cottagers who are members of the associa- 
tion thought they could do no better th.an 
recognize this fact. The money of the 
association this season will be devoted 
especially to the trees and walk borders 
of the place. 

Mrs. M. S. Lawrence, one of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton'? clever daugh- 
ters, has charge of the gymnasium at 
Teachers" College, Morningside Heights, 
X. Y. Jlrs. Lawrence^is an enthusiast in 
her work. She was a student of Prof. 
Anderson, now of Yale, studying his so- 
called American system — eclectic— his ap- 
plication of the best of everything to be 
found in all systems. Since then she has 
spent her spare time in studying every- 
thing to be found in the line of physical 
training, and has finally adopted the "Xa- 
rey System," ns it is called, that of Miss 
Hope Xarey, of Boston, a pupil of the 
late well-known Swedish teacher, Baron 
Posse. 
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TEOM TEXAS. 

A few words cdDceruing the Womau's 
Press Association of Texas may uot be 
altogether devoid of interest to your read- 
ers. This association was organized some 
three years ago, beginning its existence 
with forty-three members. It grew in 
strength and influence, and at the end of 
one year it numbered sixty-flve. At the 
close of the second year it had seventy- 
eight members. And now it has nearly 
one hundred names upon the roll. There 
are probably three hundred women in 
Texas who w-rite for the press, to a 
greater or less extent, and they ought to 
apply for membership in this organiza- 
tion. Several of the leading journals of 
the State, such as the Dallas Xews. the 
Houston Post and the San Antonio Ex- 
jmss, have departments edited by bright 
and capable women, whose contributions 
are very favorably received and highly 
commended. Quite a number of aspiring 
Texas women are earning a living as 
editors, publishers, and proprietors of 
newspapers and magazines. They are 
exerting an influence, too, that is benefi- 
cent and far-reaching. 

The 'Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Texas recently held its four- 
teenth annual convention in the city of 
Dallas. There was a good attendance of 
representative women from different parts 
•of the State. The essays and discussions 
were of the highest order, and furnished 
abundant evidence of woman's ability to 
grapple with the great j^n-oblems now so 
vitally affecting the public welfare. Mrs. 
Helen ^I. Stoddard, president of the or- 
ganization,- in her annual address, took 
strong ground in favor of equal suffrage, 
and expressed the opinion that there 
would not be so much corruption in 
American politics to-day if women were 
allowed to wield the ballot. This is per- 
haps the largest organization of women 
in Texas, and is doing much to combat 
intemperance and kindred evils, and to 
educate and build up the people in tlie 
principles of sobriety and righteousness. 

B. W. Williams. 



PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF CYCLING. 

While physicians differ in opinion re- 
specting the effects of bicycling on the 
health of women, they unite in condem- 
nation of "scorching" and the humped 
position, without regard to the sex of the 
riders. The author of an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, entitled "A Medical 
View of Cycling for Ladies," Dr. W. 
H. Fenton, claims 'that, far from being 
•dangerous to .health, cycling has done 
more to improve the health of women 
than almost anything that has ever been 
invented. He says in part : 

Let it at once be said, an organically 
sound woman can cycle with as much 
impunity as a man. "Thank heaven, we 
know now that thi« is not one more of the 
sexual problems of the day. Sex has 
nothing to, do with it, beyond the adapta- 
tion of machine to dress and dress to 
machine. Women are capable of great 
physical improvement where the oppor- 
tunity exists. Dress even ' now heavilv 
handicaps them. How fatiguing and 
dangerous were heavy petticoats and flow- 
ing skirts in cycling, even a few years ago, 
the plucky pioneers alone can tell us. 



Inappropriate dress has a cert;>in num- 
ber of chills to account for. When fair 
practice has been made, and the "hot 
stage," so to speak, is over, the feet, an- 
kles, neck and arms get verv cold when 
working up against the wind^ Gaiters or 
spats, high collars, close-fitting sleeves 
meet this difficulty. Summer or winter 
it is far safer to wear warm, absorbent 
underclothing and avoid cotton. 

The diseases of women take a front 
place in our social life; but, if looked into, 
PO per cent, of them are functional ail- 
ments, begotten of ennid and lack of 
opportunity of some means of working off 
their superfluous muscular, nervous and 
organic energy. The eft'ect of cycling, 
within the physical capacity of a woman, 
acts like a charm for gout, rheumatism 
and indigestion. Sleeplessness, so-called 
'nerves,' and all those petty miseries for 
which the 'liver' is so often made tlie 
.scapegoat, disappear in the most extraor- 
dinary way with the fresh air inhaled, 
and with the tissue destruction and recon- 
struction effected by exercise and exhila- 
ration. 



A HOUSEKEEPER'S TIME. 

Under the head of "Where Woman's 
Time Goes," the Chicago Tribune gives 
the following list of duties performed, 
which will not strike any woman of the 
same standard of living as being anything 
unusual in the way of accomxflishment: 

"Please state to the Court exactly what 
you did between eight and nine o'clock on 
Wednesday morning," said a lawyer to a 
delicate-looking woman on the witness- 
gtand." 

"Well," she said, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, "I washed my two children and got 
them ready for school, and sewed a button 
on .Johnny's coat and mended a rent in 
Nellie's dress. Then I tidied up my sit- 
ting-room and made two beds and watered 
my house-plants and glanced over the 
morning paper. Then 1 dusted my parlor 
and set things to righ.ts in it, and washed 
some lamp" chimneys and combed my 
baby's hair, and sewed a button on one of 
her little shoes, and then I swept out my 
front entry, and brushed and put away the 
children's' Sunday clothes, and wrote a 
note to Johnny's teacher asking lier to 
excuse him for not being at school on 
Friday. Then I fed my crmary-bird, and 
gave the ffrocery man an order, and swept 
off the back porch, and then 1 sat down 
and rested a few minutes before the clock 
struck nine. That's all." 

But the Tribune adds: 

'■All!" said the dazed lawyer. "Excuse 
me. judge; I must get my breath before I 
call the "next witness." 



POOE GENTLEWOMEN. 

The Mary Frances Best is the peaceful 
name of a new home for women in Xew 
York, which is designed for the most in- 
teresting of all poor classes—the women 
whose chief handicap in life is perhaps 
their greatest attraction, the refinement 
that comes from high birtli and gentle sur- 
roundings. When women such as these 
are forced to go into the world, the old 
story of the porcelain and the earthenware 
floating down stream together, is repeated 
to the detriment of the porcelain. Mrs. 
Sinclair is the originator and promoter of 
the Marv Frances Best, and hopes to be 
able to interest many others in the work 
of providing a home for gentlew-omen 
whose sensibilities are necessarily greatly 
hurt in the majority of charitable institu- 
tions, not through the management, but 
throush the ways, of their fellow inmates. 



Our Summer Home 

ON 

OLD CAPE COD 

is charmingly situated in the village of Osterville, 
Mass., where the soft breezes from the Gulf Stream, 
blowing over Niintucket Sound and mingling with 
the balsamic pine woods, is tempered by the cool 
winds of Cape Cod Bay. resulting in a soothing' and 
healthful climate, unrivalled on the Atlantic coast, 

Barnstable County has a world wide reputation for 
the beauty of its lake and ocean views and the sani- 
tary virtues of its soil. Its wood drives through oak 
and pine lands, now along the margin of lovely 
ponds, and again beside the broad stretches of the 
blue ocean, are beautiful and satisfying. \Vithin a 
radius of eight miles from our house are Wakeby and 
Mashpee Lakes and Peters Pond— favorite fishing 
haunts of President Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson 
— and in ano'her direction. W pquaket Lake and the 
emmence of Shoottivmg Hill. 

i'ive minutes walk from tiie house is the famous 
Crosby boat-shop on the land-locked waters of 
Cotuit Bay. Here can be obtained swift yachts for 
quit t sails in the smooth bay or for the niore lively 
and outside runs in Nantucket and Vinevard Sounds, 
within easy reach of ^lartha's \'ineyard. Edgarton, 
Nantucket'. Buzzard's Bay, or the " fishing-grounds 
which the blue-iish frequent. 

Parties desiring a renned summer home are invited 
to address Misses J. M. and G. Cax-ret. Sunset Cot- 
tasie. Osterville, :Mass. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC— Pension Clausius. 17 
Konigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and' central location ;' is clean and admirably 
kept: table simple, but everything neat and well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
Woman's Journal-, Boston, Mass. 



BOARD IN PARIS.— Mme. Pernotte 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Chanips, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes' wailc of tiie Sorbonne ana College 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to studj- French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care mav be sure of 
their having ever\''f acilitv for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
verv moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mlle-M. Rossignol, iijrue Notre-Dame^ 
des-Champs. Paris. I\nie. Rossignol, professeurde 
lettres and professeur d'anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarshi|5 from the French Govern- 
ment." Refers also to Editors Woman's Journal, 
Boston Mass. 




A Weekly ZS'ev.-spaper. published every Satur- 
dav iu Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educatioual. industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 
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M. Johns. Eiilie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
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"The best source of information upon the wou'.an 
question that I know.'- — Clara Barion. 

''It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— .!/<::?>■ A . Liver- 
more. 

*'It is an exceedingly .brig'ht paper, and what is 
far better, a iust one. I could not do without it." - 
— [osiah AUai's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

"The Woma>"'s Journal has long- been niy out- 
look: upon the great and -^videning world of 
woman's work, w-orth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its .'Spirit exalted." — Frances E. JVillard. 
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The Woman's Health Protective Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia is helping the Board 
of Health in resisting a proposed ordinance 
to permit the restoration of piggeries in 
certain wards. 

A lady has been appointed a registrar of • 
births, marriages and deaths by the guar- 
dians of the city of London. Miss Kemm, 
the lady in question, has for some time 
acted as assistant to her father. 

Miss Caroline B. Le Eow, of Brooklyn, 
N. T., secretary of the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, read a paper on ''Educational 
Ideal- of the PresentDay," at the summer 
school at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., July 14. 

The women suffragists -who T^-eut to 
Chicago seem to have been lost to sight 
in the maelstrom. If the equal rights 
women think they can purify politics, the 
Democratic National Convention would 
seem to offer an excellent opportunity for 
them to begin work. — Burlington Free 
Fres.i. 

Says the Lewiston Journal: ''South 
Berwick ajipreciates the generous act of 
Miss Sarah Orne .Jewett, the authoress, in 
stepping in and paj'ing the local band 
$100 to continue its customary summer 
concerts, when municipal expenses were 
so heavy that the town couldn't afford its 
usual appropriation." 

In June there were graduated from the 
Northern Indiana Law School at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., the lirst two women to grad- 
uate from a law school in that State. The 
two women were Miss Sarah McCurdy, of 
Marissa, 111., and Mrs. Grace Burks- 
Griffith, of Gas City, Ind. 

"The Spirit of an Illinois Town" is not, 
as might be suspected from the title, an 
essay upon certain phases of town life in 
that State, but-is, on the other hand, a very 
"charming love story by Mrs. Catherwood, 
the first instalment of which appears in 
the August Atlantic. The spirit of the 
town in question is the heroine of the 
story, whom Mrs. Catherwood draws with 
unusual grace and vigor. 

That the women are going to have their 
"say" in the coming campaign, is proved 
by the observations of Mrs. Ellen J. 
Foster of Washington, president of the 
Woman's Kepublican Association. She 
said the other day to a reporter of the 
Cleveland Press: "The unblemished char- 
acter and home life of Maj. McKinley 
make him particularly acceptable to 
women as a candidate." This statement 
cannot fail to have a marked influence on 
the election. The purification of National 
politics is a work worthy of the attention 
of all American women. — Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Daily Neios. 

The Woman^s Journal of Jiily 25 con- 
tains a thoughtful article on Some Fal- 
lacies Concerning Equal Suffragists, by 
M. K. Conyngton; a letter on Club Women 
at Louisville, by Margaret B. Barnard; 
State Correspondence from Louisana, 
Texas and Montana, Not an Entity and 
YacationDays, by C.W. ; Playing Peggotty, 
A Woman Citizen's Question, Women in 
the Campaign, Breakfast Out-of-Doors, 
The Law and the Lady, W. C. T. U. Notes, 
Press Points, A Mountain Letter, by E. C; 
Latest Manifestation of the New Woman, 
by Virginia D. Young; The Wheel and 
Dress Eeform. i 



TO SUPPLEMENT A MAN. 

A letter to the Boston Transcript puts 
Mrs. Bryan, the wife of the Democratic 
candidate for President, in a singularly 
undignified position, albeit not intended 
to do anything but glorify her. Appar- 
ently Mrs. Bryan is a woman of unusual 
intellectual and moral attainment, only it 
seems to be one-sided. The article says ; 

She is a graduate of an Illinois semi- 
nary, has studied law and been admitted 
to t^lie bar, is an active member of several 
prominent woman's clubs, and an indefat- 
igable student of political economy and 
politics, has three children and an ideally 
happy home in the country, but in the 
accomplishment of her higher education, 
in the pni;suit of the so-called "higher 
aims" of her sex, Mrs. Bryan is absolutely 
without regard for the rights of women, 
and iu everything she does, aims, not to 
supplant but to supplement a man, in the 
sphere the world accords him. 

Does not this seem a pity ? The letter 
goes still further: 

She has even been so exi:)licit in this as 
to practically challenge the bloomer vote 
of the country by declaring publicly in so 
many words that she does not believe in 
.woman suffrage as an issue between the 
sexes; that she has not yet arrived at a 
state of intelligence which permits her to 
believe in it in any sense, and in adding 
that, if after a more exhaustive study of 
the question she finds the ballot is neces- 
sary to women, she will favor it. She ex- 
pressly defines woman not as an absolute 
separate entity, as such deserving equal 
rights with men. but as a mere mode in 
which humanity exists, and denies that 
women have possibilities of development 
save in relation to men as wives, mothers, 
sisters, companions. 

We do not consider woman suffrage "an 
issue between the sexes" in any sense. 
Neither could Mrs. Bryan, if she had 
made, as no doubt she will come to make, 
"an exhaustive study of the question." 
It seems most unlikely that any woman 
looking toward the position of "the first 
lady iu the land" could content herself 
with anything less than a queenly stand- 
ing. 

Says George William Curtis: 

Erom the theory of ancient society, that 
woman is absorbed in man, that she is a 
social inferior and a subordinate part of 
man, springs the system of laws in regard 
to wpmen which in every civilized country 
is now in course of such rapid modifica- 
tion, and it is this theory -which so tena- 
ciously lingers as a traditional prejudice 
in political customs 

And if our women do not care about the 
question, it is high time that they did, 
both for themselves and for men.' The 
spirit of society cannot be just, nor the 
laws equitable, so long as half of the pop- 
ulation are politically paralyzed. 



NOT ANTAGONISTIC. 

Another wide-spread and singular de- 
lusion as to the attitude of the suffragists 
is the theory that they look upon men and 
women as enemies whose interests are 
necessarily antagonistic, and between 
whom must exist either the peace that 
comes from the entire submission of one 
side, or a state of open warfare. Again 
and again we meet arguments seriously 
designed to enlighten women as to the 
uselessness of their engaging iir such 
strife with men: "Even suppose," if is 



urged, "that women had the ballot and 
oould secure absolute unanimity among 
themselves, what good would it do them? 
As soon as they passed a measure antag- 
onistic to the interests of men, the latter 
would revert to lirst principles, and wom- 
en, being the weaker, would find them- 
selves unable to enforce their law after 
passing it." • Even so, most sapient I'eason- 
ers. Your conclusion is indisputable, but 
your pi'emises remind one of the old nur- 
sery rhyme : 

"If all the land were water, and all the 
water ink, 

What should we do for bread and cheese, 
what should we do for drink'?" 

If all the women of a given country were 
arrayed against all its men the victory 
would undoubtedly lie with the men, as 
the stronger sex physically: but in the 
name of all that is impossible, who imag- 
ines that such an opposition could come 
about'? Not, certainly, the woman suf- 
fragist, who, having, fx-om the necessities 
of his position, given some thought to 
the relations of the sexes, knows that the 
real interests of men and women are 
identical, that on no imaginable question 
would it be possible to array them against 
each other, and that arguments relating 
to such a situation are about as pertinent 
as an exposition of the dangers that might 
result from a combination of light-haired 
men to pass some measure detrimental to 
the interest-i of the dark-haired; in which 
case it is conceivable that serious conse- 
cxuences- might ensue. — Woman's Journal. 



LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana Senate has passed a bill 
to raise the age of protection for girls. 
This bill is strongly sirpported by the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, which says: 

Although males are, in the eye of the 
law, minors until they shall have attained 
the age of twenty-one, female children of 
twelve years of age are considered com- 
petent to decide on such matters, and are 
authorized by law to enter on lives of in- 
famy, so that, if such an infant shall he 
overcome by the persuasion and bribes of 
some beastly man, and be thereby induced 
to consent to his debauohments,' the man 
is fully protected by law, and all the blame 
is laid by the statutes upon the wretched 
and helpless infant. This is the law in 
Louisiana. 

This is probably a relic of the state of 
atTairs in France made infamous by the 
sacrifice of female infants to the worn-out 
old voluptuary, Louis XV. The evil has 
existed for a long time in this State; but 
it has been corrected in most of the States 
of the Union, and particularly in the North. 
In New York the age is eighteen vears. 
The age is raised in the bill which has 
just passed the Senate at Baton Eouge to 
sixteen years. It ought to pass the House 
without debate. 

There is nothing more infamous than 
for the men of a great commonwealth to 
declare that their daughters and sisters at 
the age of twelve years are possessed of 
the knowledge and discretion that will 
enable them to protect themselves ai^ainst- 
the seductions of the other sex, and are 
authorized at pleasure to enter on a life of 
shame. It shows that either the men 
have given no consideration to the subject 
and are wholly ignorant of its meaning 
and bearing, or that thev realize the ad- 
vantage the law gives them over 'feniale- 
mfauts, and they desire to hold on to it. 
Either alternative is bad enough. 
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LAVENDER LEAVES. 

BY MINXA IRVING. 

The waving corn was green and- gold, 

The damask roses; blown, 
The.hees and.husy spinning-wheel 

Kept up a drowsy drone — 
When Mistress Standish, folding down 
. Her linen, white as snow, 
Between it laid the lavender. 

One summer long ago. 

The slender spikes of grayish green, 

Still moist with morning dew, 
Eecalled a garden sweet with "box 

Beyond the ocean's blue — 
An English garden, quaint and old. 

She never more might know ; 
And so she dropped a homesick tear 

That summer long ago. 

The yellow sheets grew worn and thin. 

And fell in many a shred ; - 
Some went to bind a soldier's wounds, 
I And some to shroud the dead— . , 
And Mistress Standish rests her soul 

Where .graves their shadows throw, 
And violets blossom, planted there , 

In summers long ago. 

But still between, the royal rose 
- And lady-lily tall . ,,, , ... 
Springs up the modest lavender 

Beside the cottage wall. 
The spider spreads her gossamer 

■Across it to and fro — 
The ghost of linen laid to bleach 
One summer long ago. . 

— JVeiC England Magazine. 



,,Our,editor, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
with her father, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
of, the .TFomcwi's Journal, sailed last Sun 
day for home in the Cestrian. 



Mrs. LyleM:. Stansbury, of Denver, Col., 
and Mrs, Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, 
Ind., were among the spea,kers at the 
Kational Silver Convention at St. Louis. 
It is reported that 3Irs. W. G. White, of 
Durango, Col., was in attendance as a 
deleg'ate-aWarge from that State. Mrs. 
Gougar proposes to organize a Woman's 
Silver League. 



The women of South Framingham, 
Mass., are among the first in the State to 
show an especial interest in the political 
state of affairs. At a public demonstra- 
tion last week, Mrs. Eleanor M. Martin, 
in behalf of the women, presented a cam- 
paign flag to the Middlesex Republicans. 



The family of , the , late,;, Mrs. Harj-iet 
Beecher Stowe request that any persons 
having le.tters of .Mrs. ;Sto-\ve will send 
them to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
Street, Boston, or A. P. Watt, , Esq., 
Hastings Mouse, J^forf oik Street, Strand, 
London, with reference to their possible 
use in a contemplated "Life and Letters 
of Mrs. Sto.we." These , letters will be 
carefully . returned to their owners after 
copies have been made of such as are 
found to be available. . 



THE CITIZEN'S EIGHT. 

But, if suffrage were a privilege and not 
a right, the power to share in that privi- 
lege ought to depend upon some better 
qualification than that of sex alone. The 
accident of birth, unless that accident 
entails some essential disability, ought 
not to be the ground of exclusion from all 
share in government. If the right to vote 
is to depend upon the qtialities of the 
voter, let those qualities be submitted to 
judgment; if upon intelligence for ex- 
ample, let some test be made of that in- 
telligence; if upon morality, let the law 
prescribe the acts of immorality which 
shall disqualify and the means of es- 
tablishing such disqualification. ,The 
citizen's right to vote ought to depend a,s 
far as possible upon himself. If class is 
to be recognized in suffrage, every citizen 
ought to have the power to eater the 
privileged class if,, he can show his capa- 
bilities for the duties which . sufirage re- 
quires. — Hon. Wm. piidlet/ Fpulhe. 



JUDGE SHELDON'S DAUGHTER. 

A decided novelty is to be injected into 
the silver campaign in Connecticut by the 
announcement that Mrs. E. Moutclair 
Tillinghast, daughter of ex-Judge Shel 
don, will take, the stump at once <3n the 
sliver question. Ex-Judge Sheldon has 
been one of the mpst promiuent silver 
leaders .in this State for the past few 
years, and his daug'hter has been an acti-ye 
student on the question, aiding her father 
in his researches. She has previously dis 
cussed the question in public, presenting 
it at Storr's Agricultural College and 
other places, and already has received 
numerous requests to speak at rallies in 
the State during the coming campaign. 
The young lady is a graduate of the Hill 
House High School, has attended the Bos 
ton School of Fine Arts and presented a 
paper on interior decoration at the World's 
Fair. Her husband is of the class of Yale 
of '88. _ ^ 

Forty prosperous villages around Van 
have been destroyed, and every male over 
eight years of age killed. 



Miss Caeolixe Tickuok, i.one of ■ the 
daughters of Benjamin H. Ticknor, who 
is the oldest son of - the late William D. 
Ticknor, for his whple life the, head of. the 
firm of Ticknor &, Fields, of Boston, is a 
writer of much promise. 

Miss Catherine T. Ssiith . .has .been 
presented with a gold medal by the French 
Government in recognition of her services 
in establishing and conducting the Jeanne 
d'Arc Home for - Friendless Immigrant 
French Girls in Xew York. ^ 

Elizabeth Stuakt Phelps Waed will 
contribute to the August McClure's some 
reminiscences of literary Boston, drawing 
especiall}' on her acquaintance with Celia 
Thaxtev, Lucy Larcoin, Lydia Maria Child 
and Phillips Brooks. 

Mhs. A^^son Phelps Stokes, who 
founded thfr Italian Free Keading-Eoom 
and Library in Mulberry Street, New York 
City, has largely increased its facilities, 
and placed an ice-water fountain at its 
door for the use of passers-by,, The Lit 
brary np-sy contains 3,000 volumes, most of 
them given by the founder. 

Miss Willahd' s recent letters are dated 
at Little Hampton, Englandy where she is 
resting for a. short time at -the Beach 
Hotel, after her arduous labors in connec- 
tion with the recent , annual meetings. 
She will sail for America, October 6, at* 
tending two or three State conventions 
before the National gathering at St. Louis 
n iSTovember. - _ . 
- De. Geace N. Kimball, of Bangor, 
Me., now in charge of the principal relief 
work in Armenia, where she has gained 
the honorary title of the "heroine of 
Van," has been chosen assistant physician 
of Vassar College. Dr. Kimball has ac- 
cepted and will leave Van at the close; of 
the harvest, in August, when- the relief 
work must end. She will - visit hospitals 
and schools in Europe before returning. 
She has asked leave of absence until Jan- 
uary, before beginning her college work- 
Dr. Kimball has obtained a national repu, 
tation for her bravery and work in Van. 

Miss Agnes C. Slack, secretary of the 
World's W. C. T. U., arrived in this coun- 
try yesterday. Her first engageruent -will 
be at Chautauqua, New York, August 
5th. She will be the guest of Madam 
Demorest for a few days in New York, 
before going to Chautauqua, and is 
already pledged to several States for their 
conventions and for local -svork. Miss 
Slack has recently spoken at a reception 
given by the Mayor of Halifax to the dele- 
gates at the annual National meeting of 
the British Temperance League, the oldest 
temperance society in England. On June 
15th, she organized a branch of the British 
Woman's Temperance Association, in the 
old city of Buckingham. She continued 
her work up to the very eve of her depar- 
ture, only to begin it with renewed vigor 
on this side of the great Atlantic. 
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WORTH WHILE. 

BY KLLA WHEELER ■WILCOX. 

'Tia easy enough, to be ijleasant, 

When life flows along like a song; 
But the man worth while is the one who 
will smile 
"When everything goes dead wrong ; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 

And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praise of 
earth 

Is the smile that comes through tears. 

It Is easy enough to be prudent 

When nothing tempts you to stray; 

When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away; 

But it's only a negative virtue 
Until It is tried by fire, 

And the life that is worth the honor of 
earth 

Is the one that resists desire. 

By the cynic, the sad, the fallen. 
Who had no strength for the strife, 

The world's highway is cumbered to-day ; 
They make up the item of life. 

But the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile — 

It is these that are worth the homage of 
earth, 

For we find them but once in a while. 



LOVE IS EVER YOUNG. 

She had not the least shame about tell 
ing her age. On the contrary, she was 
rather proud to do so. It was something 
to be proud of. Not that she was 64, but 
that at 64 she looked not a day over 48, 
and a blooming 48 at that. 
- True, her- hair was silver, but what a 
waving wealth of silver! And it was not 
sent to soften wrinkles either. She wore 
as many of these ornaments as it is legiti- 
mate to wear at 48, and no more. Oh, 
she was certainly a wonderful woman for 
her age, was Mrs. J oseph Allestree ! 

It did not detract from the compara- 
tively youthful appearance of Mrs. Alles- 
tree that her costume always represented 
.the height of the fashion. 

^Quaint, indeed, she appeared, particu- 
larly on a certain evening, standing in the 
old square portico, with the sun shining 
straight under the trees into her face 

The house at her back was low and 
long. It stood endwise to the lazy little 
river that flowed at the foot of the ab- 
ruptly sloping lawn. On the other side, 
at the end of a long, shady avenue, was 
a gate with an old-fashioned wooden arch 
over it, concealed by vines. 

It was toward this gate that Mrs. Alles- 
tree looked, leaning forward eagerly, like 
a girl, one hand shielding her ej'es from 
the level sunbeams. She wore white — 
think of her daring to wear white ! She 
was watching for Joseph. He had gone 
down to Stoneton — only a mile distant — 
for the post at 5 o'clock. That was two 
hours ago. Joseph did love dearly to 
gossip with the old farmers and shopkeep- 
ers, but he really ought to i-emember 
dinner-time. 

But Joseph had not forgotten his din- 
ner. At this very minute the gate opened 
and his little gig rolled in, followed by 
three enthusiastic dogs — a St. Bernard 
and two red setters. 

Mr. Allestree, after embracing his wife 
as if he had just returned fronr a year's 



journey, went in with her to dinner, and 
Mr. Allestree- was — but I will not describe 
him; simply he was everything that the 
husband of Mrs. Allestree should have 
been. Forty-two years had gone by since 
their marriage, and in all that time they 
had never been separated a single day. 

"Dearest," said Mr. Allestree as they 
sat down, "I owe you an apology for my 
tardiness, but it couldn't be helped. ] 
got a letter calling me away on an impor 
tant matter, and I had to stop to attend 
to some things in the village. I must go 
immediately- — to-morrow." 

"Oh, that Perley affair," she said, glanc 
ing over the page. "But, Joseph, can't 
you put it off? Remember the Kennedys 
are coming in the morning to stay over 
Sunday." 

"I cannot, Henrietta. It's got to be 
attended to at once." 

"But, Joseph, you can't go without me 
Tou know you never did such a thing." 

"I am afraid I must do it this time," he 
replied, mournfullj'. 

They sat in silence for some minutes 
Twice Mrs. Allestree wiped away a sly 
tear with her napkin. At length, bravely 
assuming a cheerful aspect, she asked, 
"How long will you be gone?" 

"I can't possibly reach London, accom- 
plish all I want to and get home again in 
less than ten days." 

"Joseph, it will kill us both." 
"Ah, no, my dear," he laughed; "it 
won't quite do that — -at least I hope not. 
It will be hard, very hard. But think, 
my love, we were apart for five long years 
once on a time." 

"Ah, Joseph,'" with a sob in her voice, 
"that was before we had ever lived to- 
gether. We only knew each other by 
letter, you know." 

"And a mighty comfort did we take out 
of those same letters. Isn't it strange 
that in two and forty years we should 
never have had occasion to write to one 
another? Not since you were Henrietta 
Shower." 

'It is a singular circumstance," she 
replied. "Yes, we can write. Do you 
know, Joseph, the thought of it already 
consoles me a little. It will be such a 
delightful novelty." 

It was a good thing for Mrs. Allestree 
that she expected visitors. But after the 
guests had departed her condition was 
pitiable. Especially as no letters had 
come. 

Mr. Allestree had gone away early on 
Saturday. Now it was Tuesday. She 
had managed to be patient over the Sab- 
bath, but on Monday morning, when 
Jimmy came up from Stoneton empty- 
handed, she had refused to believe that 
he had not dropped the letter or that 
the postmaster had not overlooked it. 

There were only two deliveries in the 
twenty-four hours, and at evening the 
same performance was repeated. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Allestree went her 
self to Stoneton .and delivered a severe 
lecture to the postmaster upon the gen- 
eral indifference of government officials, 
thereby greatly annoying the poor man. 

Mr. Framwell began to dread the hours 
of delivery. Twice a day, whatever the 
weather, Mrs. Allestree presented her 
handsome, anxious face at the window. 
When he handed out the post to her, 



and she found not the letter she longed 
foi% an angry face it was that peei-ed in at 
him, and a stern — albeit well-bred — voice 
that "demanded of him to hunt through 
every box, lest perchance he had made 
some error in distributing. 

The deserted, neglected wife must 
blame somebody, and she would not 
blame her husband. She did not at first 
even dream of blaming Joseph. 

By the middle of the week her whole 
mood changed. She felt hurt, deeply 
hurt. There seemed to be no reason, no 
excuse for such neglect. To think that 
this, their first separation in so many 
years, should be unbridged by a word! 

She could not have the consolation of 
writing to him, for he had left no address, 
there being an uncertainty about the very 
part of London in which that troublesome 
Perley was living. 

It was the way of men, and he, it seems, 
was no better than the rest of them. Once 
out of her sight he forgot — forgot all the 
love and daily devotion of forty-two years. 

By Saturday morning Mrs. Allestree 
was ill — ill enough to go to bed. Jimmy 
had to fetch both posts, and after deliver- 
ing in person the first one, which con- 
sisted of papers only, he vowed to Molly 
that he would not approach Mrs. Allestree 
again while Mr. Allestree was away. 

All day Sunday Mrs. Allestree lay silent 
in a dark chamber. Molly could not get 
a word from her, nor would she eat. 

It was almost restful to be so weak. 
True, she was in despair. She had given 
up all expectation of seeing Joseph again; 
but, compared with the bewildering toss- 
ings of vain conjecture, her present state 
was one of quietude and peace. 

But by Monday morning she was suf- 
fering torments once more. She felt that 
if Jimmy returned without either Joseph 
or a letter she should surely die. And 
indeed she nearly died as it was. 

When the wheels sounded again upon 
the gravel, Mrs. Allestree sat up in bed. 
She was whiter than her hair. No voices 
were heard below. She clutched her 
heart and gasped. But presently a door 
opened and a step came up the the stairs. 
It was the step of Joseph. As he entered 
the room she fell back among the pillows. 

'My de*.- Henrietta, what's all this?" 
He looked round almost accusingly upon 
the two frightened women as if he had 
caught them in the act of assassinating 
their mistress. 

'Didn't Jimmy tell you?" she mur- 
mured. 

"Tou know Jimmy never tells anything. 
He did say you weren't well. But have 
you' been very ill, dear?" 

The two women had withdrawn, and 
he seated himself upon the bed. 

"Joseph, yon might have sent me one 
little line!" 

"Wh-what? I don't quite comprehend. 
A line?" 

"Tes; it wouldn't have hurt you to 
write a line." 

'Henrietta, I wrote to you every day, 
and sometimes twice a day." 
They stared at each other. 
"But I never got a solitary letter," she 
said, presently. "I sent to every delivery 
—went myself until I became ill. Mr. 
Framwell said there was nothing from 
you. It nearly killed me, Joseph." 
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"However," he muttered, "they couldn't 
liaye all miscarried— I — Henrietta! I have 
it. Wait; I'll be back in tvrenty minutes," 
:and the gentleman fairly ran out of the 
jroom. 

He laughed all the way down-stairs, 
and she heard his "Ha, ha's" between his 
rshouts for Jimmy to bring back the trap. 
In a few minutes they rattled out of the 
grounds, and within the time he men- 
tioned they rattled back again. 

Mr. AUestree tore breathless up the 
stairs, bursting boy fashion into his -wife's 
room. He carried a package of letters, 
■which he spread out in a circle on the 
bed. There were fourteen of them, and 
every one was addressed to Miss Henrietta 
:Shower. 

For a short space nothing was said, 
.and then the two aged lovers began to 
laugh, and they laughed until they cried. 

"Joseph," she said, "it's very funny, 
very, but- it was almost the death of me. 
How did you come to do it? " 

"Why, Henrietta, love, when I once got 
•out of your dear, familiar presence the 
old days came back completely. You 
were little Ketta Shower, and — " 

Mr. Joseph AUestree blushed; he did 

not often quote poetry — 

And our two and forty years 
Seemed a mist that rolled away. 

— Pearson's Weekly. 



-WOMEN OF SOCIETIES. 

Says the Philadelphia Telegraph: In 
these days of -women's clubs and societies 
it is well to remember the great truth that 
-whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well. When a woman is a member of 
«iK charitable societies she is apt to 
be the kind of member that always 
excuses herself from any hard work upon 
the committees, etc., by saying, "I belong 
to so many societies, you see, that I really 
■can't undertake extra -work." She is 
quite right in one way; for to keep up 
with the meetings of six societies is as 
much as the ordinary woman, who has 
her ordinary duties besides, can possibly 
accomplish." But she is entirely wrong, 
on the other hand, in belonging to so 
many when she is useful in none. "The 
man of one book" has always been recog- 
nized as a formidable power; "the wom- 
an of one society" is equally needed. 
"This one thing I do," is the motto of 
those who lay foundations and build 
towers that endure. "1 had rather have 

Mrs. L on my committee than any 

other woman in the club," said one wise 
organizer. ' She is not so clever or so 
widely known as some other members, 
perhaps, but she has good, clear judg- 
ment, and her time and interest are not 
scattered among forty other things, as 
theirs are. She will come to every com- 
mittee meeting, in the first place, and not 
have half a dozen conflicting engage- 
ments; and when she goes home, she will 
think about it all, without being preoccu- 
pied by the business matters of any other 
organization, which is an advantage that 
cannot be overestimated." Another 
equally wise worker, when elected to the 
presidency of an important society, imme- 
diately resigned from two other organiza- 
tions in which she had been a member, so 
as to cive her whole mind to the larger 



work, and the result fully justified her 
decision. It is less necessary, in fact, in 
these crowded times to widen usefulness 
than to deepen it; and, truly, unless we 
are remarkably endowed with energy and 
power, most of us soon spread our useful- 
ness out so thin that its very existence is 
problematical. 



NE-W YORK REPUBLICAN "WOMEN. 

Many of the women' ^ clubs take a vaca- 
tion during the summer, but the Business 
Women's Republican Club of Kew York 
keeps steadily at work. They are now 
studying politics, and the currency ques- 
tion is uppermost. 

Miss Helen Boswell is maturing a plan 
by which one class of wage-earning wom- 
en who have been organized may also 
become enlightened on the important 
money question, and that is the class of 
domestic servants. 

"Jfow," said Miss Boswell, "a majority 
of domestics send home money to their 
relatives in the old country. They go to 
the post-office, buy a draft for one or two 
pounds, knowing that the same amount 
will be paid over to the recipients on the 
other side; but if you show these girls 
that if free silver becomes the law they 
will have to pay nearly twice as much for 
the same draft that gives the desired 
amount on the other side, as they do now, 
that will be a practical lesson they can all 
understand, and will make their brothers 
and sweethearts understand it, too." The 
Woman's Republican Club is formulating 
plans for active campaign work among 
the Germans and Italians on the east side. 



A FLOATING KINDERGARTEN. 

The Kindergarten is the latest depart- 
ment added to the Boston Floating Hospi- 
tal. Mrs. Parker Field, wife of the super- 
intendent, has thoroughly provided for 
the entertainment of the well children 
who cannot be left at home, but must of 
necessity accompany the mother whose 
time is fully occupied in oaring for the 
sick baby. 

■ A section of the cabin has been fitted 
up, and here the little ones gathered 
around Mrs. Field have the nicest time 
imaginable as they play games and sing 
songs. Yery many of the children are 
familiar with Kindergarten methods and 
they take delight in imparting all their 
knowledge to the others. The great num- 
ber, however, know nothing of the method 
and he hours devoted to the work are 
most delightful ones to them. The sea, 
the sky, the waves, the jelly-fish floating 
by, the view of the city, the glitter of the 
dome on the State House are all points 
whereon hang a hundred questions sug- 
gested by the lively imaginations of the 
children who have spent the greater part 
of their lives within four gloomy walls. 

This Kindergarten is also a great bless- 
ing to the mothers who usually have 
quite all they can attend to in looking out 
for the sickly one. If, after the anchor 
has been cast and baby has gone to sleep, 
there is a vacant cot to be had on deck, 
and there usually is, the tired mother 
lies down for a half-hour or so and gets a 
good rest while baby is t.sleep in the ham- 



mock. If there were no Kindergarten 
she would not have closed her eyes a 
moment, for Nora or Billy would have 
hung upon her skirts and tugged at her 
apron strings until sleep was no more. A 
little instruction down by the open sea 
where the air is pure, the stomach filled 
and brain rtsted will doubtless be remem- 
bered longer than lessons conned in city 
rooms. — A dvertiser. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 17 
Konlgsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and central location ; is clean and admirably 
kept ; table simple, but everything neat and well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
Woman's Journal, Boston, Mass. 



BOARD IN PARIS Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 

Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
■\rithin ten minutes' walk of the Sorbonne ana College 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies -mish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having every facility for acquiring the language, 
combined -with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces applyto MUe.M. Rosslgnol, ii7rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mile. Rosslgnol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d'anglaisi held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment. Refers also to Editors Wom.^n's Journal, 
Boston Mass. 
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"The best source of information upon the -woman 
question that I know.'' — Clara Barton. 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— j-l/Vyy A . Liver- 
viore. 

"It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— " losiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

"The Woman's Journ-4.l has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." — Frances E. Willard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— y!</!'a Ward Howe. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Eev. Anna 
H. SiiAW, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
.TouKNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price. )io.stpai(l. ."0 cents. 
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The New Century Club of Cincinnati 
has established a , department of Ethical 
Culture,, of which Mrs. Sara Drukken is 
chairman. 

, Mrs. May French Sheldon,, the ex- 
plorer, , has .lately been telling Iowa 
assemblies ; about her travels and experi- 
ences in Africa. 

A young Indian girl of the _ Chippewa 
tribe was adopted when three years of 
age by a Michigan farmer, for the sole 
purpose, it is said, of satisfying his hobby 
that women, if properly trained, can run 
faster than, men. .She is now 19 years of 
age, weighs 117 pounds, and, it is claimed, 
can outrun any man with whom she has 
ever raced. 

The Woman's Journal of. this week has 
an article from the pen of Hon. Wm. Dud- 
ley Fpulkeon Democracy; an address from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the Town and 
Country Club of Newport; Woman's Share 
in the Populist Convention, . by F. M. A. ; 
London "Women's Clubs; Summer Visitors, 
by C. W. ; State Correspondence from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon; Eioneei- Women, Phy- 
sicians; A Young Republic; two stories; 
Women Doctors in Australia, etc. 

.Mr. J. M. Barrie has. finished a book on 
his mother, which will be entitled Marget 
Ogilby. It is perhaps the most exquisite 
piece of work he has yet accomplished. 
It is not a biography in the ordinary 
sense, but gives aspects and incident- of 
his mother's life in the style which Mr. 
Barrie's . readers know, keeping close 
throughout to facts. The volume will be 
published in this country by the Messrs. 
Scribner, and in England by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. . . 

At a meeting of . the Boston Woman's 
Club-house CoTpoi-ation last .week, various 
plans were discussed for tlie coming sea; 
son. It has been decided to have a desk 
in the woman's department of the Food 
Fair, where the Home Congress is to be 
held; and. to ask the presidents of the 
various clubs to appoint a committee of 
five from their own clubs to serve one day 
there to interest visiting women in the 
proposed club-house*and secure subscrip- 
tions for its stock. Other projects are an 
author's, reading, a Colonial tea, (to be 
managed by the patriotic societies), and a 
set- of "living pictures." 

Occasionally it comes to public notice 
that in W. C. T., TJ. homes all over the 
cpuntry are boys growing up. who will 
not forget their training for citizensliip 
when they become voters. In illustration, 
at the recfat annual meeting of the Texas 
W.: C. T. U., Mr. Eobert Stoddard, the 
son of the president, Mrs. Helen M. Stod- 
dard, was introduced to the delegates, and 
his presence was used in refutation of an 
ill-natured comment on his mother. When 
announced to speak in a certain place, not 
long since, it was remarked of Mrs. Stod- 
dard that she "ought to be at home rock- 
ing her baby." This young man being her 
only child, she asked the ladies if they 
thought lie needed rocking! Tliere is just 
a suggestion of romance and poesy in the 
further information that after the intro 
duction Mr. Stoddard was tm-ned over to 
the "T's," and Miss Laura Tan Aken, in 
a neat speech on behalf of the "Y's," ac- 
cepted the trust. 



MES. EOBERTS BEFOEE THE POPULISTS. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of . the Wo- 
inan\s , Tribune .and president , of the 
Nebraska . Wornan Suffrage Association, 
sent a memorial, to the .National Populist 
Convention at St. Louis, urging the adop- 
tion of a woman suffrage plank. ^In sup- 
port of this request she wrote in part: 

The Knights of Labor, the Farmers' 
Alliance, and other organizations of - the 
people are nationally committed to woman 
suffrage. That the petitions of over a 
million voters were obtained a few i years 
ago asking for the passage of this, amend- 
ment; and that in view, of , the i-apid 
growth of sentiment, since that time, the 
Populist Party may well dare to take up 
the issue. ' i i 

That it should now be the endeavor of 
the Populist Party in. endorsing, the 
national ticket of the Democratic Party to 
still preserve its own identity, and inflex- 
ible adherence to the progressive princi- 
ples on which it was organized, and in no 
way can it so completely differentiate 
itself, in the minds of the people, from the 
Democratic Party. as. by endorsing woman 
suffrage. G-ive the women of this country 
this point' to rally around, that while 
advocating financial measures which they 
believe to be in the interest of the people, 
they may.not be compelled to seem to be 
furthering the interests <of a party whipii 
has never nationally given any encourage- 
ment to their demand for enfranchise- 
ment. . . , 

To meet and master the great indus- 
trial; problems that, are;; pressing on the 
nation,, the Populist Party, needs the re- 
serve moral force tliat inheres in woman's 
ballot. With this enlisted under its 
standard it may fearlessly await the com- 
ing revolutions and coalitions between 
new political forces and ideas. 

We are not advised concerning the re- 
ception of .this memorial or in regard to 
other efforts, .if any, made in Jjehalf of a 
suffrage plank before committee on plat- 
form. As reported and ^.dopted the 
pla,tform contains no reference to woman 
suffrage. . 

.Women, however, were stronglj; in evi- 
depce , as delegates , and .participants in 
the convention. , Amopg the speakers 
were Mrs. Mary., E. Lease, of Kansas, 
and Mrs. .Marion Todd, of ; Michigan, 
who has been conspicuous as a.. Popu- 
list speaker for several years. .She an- 
nounced the death of Mrs. E. .M. Emory, 
of Michigan, who was a vporker in the re- 
form cause, and. paid a glowing tribute to. 
her mtemory. .Mrs. Ellen Johnson, of Penn- 
sylvania,, spoke briefly for her delegation. 
The most notable event of the conven- 
tion from a woman suffrage standpoint 
was "during the exciting period of second- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Bryan as candi- 
date for president. A Southern State, 
Louisiana, yielded to Colorado, and the 
suffrage State sent to the platform as her 
champion, one of her four women dele- 
gates, Mrs. Minerva Roberts. . 

..Her first sentence, delivered in a clear, 
musical and sympathetic voice, aroused 
the audience to cheers. Her brief speech 
was one . of the inost eloquent delivered 
in the convention. Mrs. Roberts spoke as 
follows: 

Hailing from a State lying beneath the 
shadow of the Rooky Mountains, where 
men have had the courage and the chivalry 
to grant women the rights they demand 
for themselves (applause), I have been ac- 
corded the distinguished honor by the 
Southern St;ite of Louisiana to take their 



time. Geiitlemen, I thank you in- the- 
name of the women of the United States. 
(Applause.) ; , ■ . .' j : . 

For the first time in the history of , a 
political convention, a woman has had 
the opportunity of raising her voice to 
second the nomination of a man who 
stands for the people, who made America^ 
what she is to-day, where the parasites 
of oppression shall not -live. Oh, I, thank 
you! By our city flows the Platte River, 
from where the boy orator of Nebraska 
hails, and we of Colorado second his nom- 
ination. 1 know that the gentlemen whom 
you represent will -make • a* gallant .fight 
and will do what they can to obtain .the 
victory. On the one side is arrayed McKiu- 
ley and on the other side Bryan. .There, 
is no middle of the road. (Tremendous 
cheers.) 

Our factories are idle, our lands are'un- 
worked and our people in poverty, and 
you can do nothing at this convention but 
accept this ticket, in the. interest of. the 
people of this great nation, in the interest 
of the wives and mothers and children that 
must preserve America as an independ- 
ent nation. I will take no more of your 
time. You liave already a surfeit of ora- 
tory; too much of it: indeed. So I will 
simply add that I have the extreme honor 
of seconding the nomination of William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska. (Tremend- 
ous cheers.) 

When Mrs. Roberts finished, the conven- 
tion again arose and cheered, and she 
was besieged on. all, sides of the platform 
with congi-atula1;ions. , 

Governor Kolb, of Alabama, stepped 
gallantly forward as she came down the 
steps, and, with the deferential chivalry of 
the South, escoi ted'her , to her seat in the 
Colorado delegation, where she was, again 
besieged by delegates who offered their 
congratulations. : . 

Mrs. Roberts is , somewhat in . errpr Jn. 
regard to: precedence as the first w.pman. 
to, second a presidential nomination in a. 
national political convention. : It was over 
ten years ago that . Miss .Willard mad?, an 
eloquent speech in a: national Prohibition 
convention to second the nomination of a 
presidential candidate. But to Mrg. Bpbr 
erts belongs the great distinction of beipg 
the first woman voter accorded that Jionor. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 



WOMEN'S CLUBS IN LONDON. 

London is constantly adding, says the 
Boston Transcript, to her already not in- 
considerable number of women's clubs. 
As in xVmerica, there are clubs for writers 
only, one indeed being called the Writers, 
and another, the Authors. There is also 
the Alexandra, which is open ■ only to 
court circles; the Pioneer, which is neu- 
tral in politics, being intended to further 
the social intercourse of its members, and 
to help forward every movement for 
the advancement and enlightenment of 
women; the University Club, which is 
literary, and only for university graduates, 
and the St. Andrew's, which is likewise 
literary, but for non-graduates. These 
clubs have their own buildings, which 
have all the usual characteristics of a 
well-appointed club-house. 



Miss Marion Talbot, of the University 
of Chicago, has a thoughtful article, on 
"Sanitation and Sociology," in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology for July. 
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THE STUDY OF FINANCE. 

The National American "VVoman Suffrage 
Association placed in operation last year 
a three years' course of Study in Po- 
litical Science. Clubs engaged in the 
study of the course have been founded 
in nearly every State and Territory. In 
an announcement of the work the Com- 
mittee say : 

The second year's Course of Study deals 
with the two great problems of. Finance 
and the Tariif, concerning which the presi- 
dential campaign of 1806 is to be waged and 
TYOn. The Course of Study is distinctly 
non-partisan in its character. It espouses 
no cause, but presents the claims of all 
sides of the subjects under investigation, 
in the words of recognized leaders and 
authorities. It has been said these ques- 
tions are purely commercial and do not 
concern women; that they bear no direct 
relation to the home and its interest. ZSTo 
statement can be farther from the truth. 
Nearly every article which enters the 
household for use in daily life is iniiu- 
enced in price by the tariif. The profits 
of the manufacturer and the wages of the 
day laborer are controlled largely by the 
tariff, and, in consequence, the privation 
or the comfort of the home depends upon 
it. One side of this great discussion con- 
tends for "High Tariff for Protection to 
Home Industries;" the other for "Low 
Tariff for Kevenue only." Each party 
claims for its side the low prices, the high 
wages and the comfortable homes. Amer- 
ican men and women must decide which 
claim is true. Again, upon the standard 
of our monetary values depend wages, 
incomes, the safety of business enterprises 
and investments. Shall we maintain the 
present gold standard; or shall we go 
hack to the double standard of former 
years through the free coinage of silver? 
These are questions which must be an- 
swered in the coming presidential elec- 
tion. Each side declares if the other 
wins, disaster, panics and hard times will 
result. Hard times not only rob the 
home of its comfort, but they breed 
tramps, thieves, suicides, murders, and 
all kinds of evil. They drive men to 
penitentiaries, women to houses of pros- 
titution and children to reform schools. 
.Their influence extends to the remotest 
corner of our country and affects the life 
of the most insignificant individual. 
How necessary, then, is it for all classes 



to study carefully these problems, this 
year. For business men, farmers, house- 
wives, wage-earners of both sexes ; for all 
intelligent men and women, a knowledge 
of these things is imperative. The times 
demand impartial, thorough, immediate 
study of these questions. The duty to in- 
vestigate and to Jcnoio devolves upon every 
man and woman. The Kational Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association through 
its Department of Study in Political Sci- 
ence offers an easy opportunity to supply 
this need. The plan of study is so simple 
and so well adjusted to the requirements 
of persons unaccustomed to systematic 
study, that the most timid may undertake 
it with perfect assurance of finding the 
work interesting and easy. On the other 
hand, enough collateral reading of high 
order is recommended to satisfy the needs 
of the most scholarly and exacting. 

We urge men and women, interested in 
an honest investigation of these subjects, 
to form clubs for the i)tirpose of study. 
A prospectus, giving all details, may be 
had free upon application to Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, 106 World Building, Xew York 
City. 

EQUAL SUFFEAGE IN WYOMING. 

Miss Estelle Keel, Superintendent of 
Education of the State of Wyoming, at- 
tended the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Buffalo, i^., T., 
last month. On her way homeward she 
visited in ilassillon, O., and was there 
interviewed by the ilassillon Independent 
in regard to woman suffrage in her State. 

iliss Eeel said : 

"I think fully 95 per cent, of the women 
of Wyoming vote at all of the elections, 
certainly. The percentage of those who 
do not vote is no greater than among the 
opposite sex. All classes of women vote in 
Wyoming. Society women take part in 
politics, voting and frequently taking part 
in primaries. Working women, and those 
whose husbands, relatives or 'friends are 
in politics, or are candidates for office, 
take fully as active a part in political work 
as men. 

"Women are paid the same wages as 
men in Wyoming for the same work. A 
Wyoming statute provides that in school 
work there shall be no discrimination 
because of sex in the pay of the teachers. 
In the profession of teaching alone, this 
has proven of great advantage to woman. 

"Kesidents of Wyoming who have 
watched closely the results of equal suf- 
frage fail to discover any injurious effects 
upon the women themselves, or their 
families. Political duties do not neces- 
sarily take up the time of any woman to 
such an extent that she need neglect any 
of her household duties. 

"The advantages of allowing women to 
vote in Wyoming are, in part, as follows 
Equal suffrage in a great degree removes 
women from the dependent class and 



makes her independent. It advances her 
from the position of an inferior in ^he 
political life of the State to one of equal- 
ity. Our elections are conducted in a 
most orderly mannner, all political parties 
are extremely careful of the character of 
their candidates, and, it is safe to assert, 
no notoriously bad man could be elected 
to office in Wyoming. The women of our 
State are very modest in their requests for 
favors, and, although they compose nearly 
one-half of the voting population, they 
have to the present time asked for but one 
of the six State offices and for an equally 
small proportion of the county offices." 



The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of "\Vomen (the Wo- 
men's Congress) will be held at St. John's, 
New Brunswick, Sept. 17 and 18. 

Since August last there have been one 
hundred and ninety patents granted to 
women, nearly one for every working day, 
and an increase of nearly forty per cent, 
over the year previous. This indicates 
that women not only possess inventive 
ability but are utilizing it. 

The great bugbear of the anti-female 
suffragists has always been that if women 
were given the ballot it would divide the 
family. But the same objection seems to 
apply to male suffrage, for here is the son 
of the Democratic nominee for Tice-Pres- 
ident saying that he shall not vote for his 
father! — Boston Woman's Voice. 

Miss -Nellie Kueck, a girl of sixteen 
years, won this year the bronze medal of 
the Eoyal Drawing Society of England 
awarded for decorative drawing, her sub- 
ject being "The Toung St. Cecilia." Two 
years ago she won Lord Leighton's prize 
for a drawing, "The Mermaid," and last 
year Sir George Kenwick's prize for an 
illustration of "Undine." 

In the death of Mrs. Abby Allen Davis 
the suffrage cause in Massachusetts has 
met with an irreparable loss. Eev. Samuel 
May, of Leicester, writes: "Jsever, it 
seems to me, -did our country need its 
good men and women to be at work more 
than now. And such good souls as Mrs. 
Davis taken away! She always seemed 
fitted to stand on the same plane with 
Lucy Stone." 

In these days of mixed politics and 
great apprehension, the w-isdom of these 
words from one of Mrs. Z. G. Wallace's ad- 
dresses grows more and more apparent: 

True civilization is to do justly, and to 
love God with all the heart. When these 
rule the national life, all the questions 
that now Vex and threaten the Common- 
wealth will be easily settled. I do not 
say that woman will settle them, but I do 
say that she will help you to solve them, 
and you loill never soke them vMhout her 
help. 
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KEFOEMS IN INDIA. 
MBS. J. T. GEACEY. 

The very air of India is alive witli social 
reforms whicli are taking hold on everj- 
avenue of life. Many of these reforms 
pertain to the elevation of -n-oman, the 
breaking uj) of customs that have held 
her for centuries, and the dawning of a 
day that means liberty for the captive, 
and "opening of prison doors for them 
that are bound." 

The University Settlement, vrhicli has 
become so popular in America and else- 
where, has been successfully started in 
the city of Bombay, but on more" dis- 
tinctly evangelical and missionary lines. 
This city has a large and influential Parsee 
population, as yet almost untouched by 
missionary effort, and it is confidently 
hoped that among the Parsee women, who 
are unhampered by Mohammedan and 
Hindu restrictions, good missionary work 
may be accomplished. This scheme 
originated among a band of Cambridge 
students. Two workers, the Misses Stone, 
are now in India, and others are soon to 
join them. Two students from Oxford 
are also expected to join the company. It 
is hoped to establish a medical branch as 
soon as qualified women can be found to 
enter upon the work. 

Another new dejjarture is the delivering 
of public lectures by native women on 
popular topics. During the past winter 
two educated women spoke before mixed 
audiences in a lar-ge hall in the city of 
Bombay. Tlie entire meeting -was con- 
ducted by women. Tlie speakers advo- 
cated the need of education for the women 
of India. Occasionally they were greeted 
with applause, and at the close of the 
address there was a short discussion on 
matters pertaining to the advancement of 
women. It was a novel occasion and very 
significant. One native gentleman was so 
delighted that he paid all the expenses in- 
curred for the meeting. 

Recently a Hindu contributed a very 
able paper to a magazine in Madras on 
"Hindu Women in the Past and in the 
Present." He says the subject of woman's 
education has reached a stage in which 
people wonder, not that reform has 
silently worked its way in spite of opposi- 
tion, but that it had not taken xilace earlier 
or with greater rapidity. He advocates, 
among other reforms, more freedom of 
life, abolishment of seclusion, a change of 
dress, and introduction of some useful 
additions of European dress, such as 
pockets, pocket-handkerchiefs, and the 
use of a watch. He also thinks that the 
practice of tattooing should be given up, 
and the mania for jewels be discouraged, 
the early marriage law be abolished, and 
the entire system of Hindu astrology in 
selecting a wife be done away with, the 
easy law of divorce modified, and the con- 
dition of Hindu widows ameliorated. 
These are some of the suggestions made, 
which, if acted upon, would change the 
whole face of society. 

Kative women are making donations to 
hospitals, libraries and other public enter- 
prises, prophetic of the day when the in- 
fluence of India's women of rank and 
wealth and education shall be felt 
throughout Indian society. 



The last session of the India Social 
Congress discussed many reforms of a 
wonderfully radical character. In view 
of the teachings of Manu that the holy 
books of the Hindus are not even to be 
heard read by women, it is marvellous that 
these men in council should discuss the 
necessity for further organized effort to 
promote higher education among the 
females of India by the agency of public 
schools. One of the most hopeful discus- 
sions was in regard to ensuring a higher 
ideal of personal conduct and family 
purity, and also taking measures to pro- 
mote intercommunion in matters of food 
and marriage alliances between members 
of local subdivisions of the same caste, 
which is an opening wedge for the break- 
ing up of caste. The president of the 
Social Congress strongly advocated reform 
in education for women, and spoke most 
vigorously against the evils prevalent 
from the marriage customs and position 
of widows. — Womaii's Jlissionarij Friend. 



CLUBS AND HOBIES. 
BY MES. EMMA E. MAEEAN. 

There is no argument against widening 
the opportunities of women so illogical as 
that which considers every increase of her 
responsibility as a covert attack on the 
home. The thought is not unfamiliar as 
a weapon against political equality; and 
it is even used to oppose the influence of 
women's clubs, which have now been long 
enough before the public to render the 
good or ill effects of their existence some- 
thing more than a matter of mere specula- 
tion. It would be infinitely amusing, 
were it not also pathetic, to hear the 
solemn declaration that clubs are likely to 
tempt women away from the duties of 
wifehood and motherhood. "On the con- 
trary, the desire for love and for mater- 
nity strikes its roots deep into woman 
nature; and we might as well be afraid 
that some spring the fruit-trees will vote 
not to blossom as to fear that women will 
turn aside from home life and from cling- 
ing baby hands, in order to join clubs and 
to hear papers and to discuss problems. 

iSTature holds a mother close. She has 
no choice. The passion of motherhood 
begins to mould her before ever the child 
is put into her arms, and she wonders at 
herself that she is glad to pay the price of 
her happiness even in pain and waiting 
and long years of anxious care. TSfature 
gives us this and much more as a founda- 
tion of home life; and, wrhen one remem- 
bers how much it i-eally includes, it is no 
wonder perhaps that the instinctive power 
of motherhood has often been held to be 
all that is necessary, or even desirable, for 
the care of children and the making of a 
home. Tet the time seems to be passing 
away when the world can bold that the 
woman who is fit for nothing else on earth 
is good enough for that, or that the 
woman who knows most, thinks most 
deeply, and acts most vi'isely in other con- 
cerns of life, may not bring all her power 
to effective use in considering the details 
that enter into the philosophy of child 
culture and the evolution of the perfect 
home. By reason, not by instinct only, 
must a woman connect the future of her 
child -with its present, seeking to under- 



stand the complexity of its needs. There " 
can be no stronger power in the world 
than that of an enlightened motherhood, 
and it is well that we are beginning to see 
how the sciences and arts may all be 
brought to serve its needs. 

There are three ways in which the good 
club intluences the home — by developing 
the woman who helps to make the home, 
by the direct information which it gives 
concerning improved methods of house- 
keeping, sanitation, child-training, and 
the like, and, third, by its influence on 
other homes than those of its members, 
an influence which is not small, as every 
one must admit who is at all famihar with 
the various reforms that have found their 
first impulse in a woman's club. Of these 
the main one is the effect on the woman 
who lielfis make the home. If her club 
makes her sunnier, brighter, more sure of 
the good in the world and of the plac^ she 
holds in it, then her home is sunnier and 
brighter, too. If it gives her higher ideas 
of duty toward her children than merely 
keeping their clothes mended and their 
feet dry, then they are the chief gainers. 
Wife love and mother love need a poise 
and balance drawn from rational outside 
interests, in order to lift the home out of 
a merely personal range of aims and en- 
joyments. Tolstoi's picture of the mother 
whose physical love for her children is 
never enriched by her intellectual and 
spiritual endowments is a striking illustra- 
tion. The impulse to independent think- 
ing, the catholicity of judgment, the wil- 
lingness to hear all sides of a question 
and to differ, without friction, which the 
best clubs undoubtedly help a woman 
gain, are qualities needed in the home, 
but too often crowded out by the more 
imperative need of patience, industry, and 
willingness to sacrifice self. Home life 
demands nothing less than the whole 
woman. Club principles are the working 
principles of daily life ; and they ought to 
teach a woman how to discover for herself 
the relation between her own problems of 
the nursery or the schoolroom or the 
kitchen and those wider problems which 
confront us when we once face Miss "Wil- 
lard's idea of making the whole world 
homelike. 

A club is of value to the home by widen- 
ing the ordinary ideas of social enjoyment, 
as can be plainly seen if we contrast such 
ideas of to-day with those of twenty years 
ago or with those of communities where 
no clubs exist. It opens the pleasure of 
social intercourse to many a woman who 
is prevented by domestic reasons from 
sharing in the ordinary give and take of 
society. It teaches simpler methods of 
hospitality, and puts members on a demo- 
cratic basis, where the individual counts 
for what she is in herself. It affords a 
meeting-place for those arbitrarily sepa- 
rated by church and social connections. 
It teaches women that the things which 
unite us are more important than those 
which separate us. The woman who has 
small children and moderate means, and 
on whom the home claims are thus most 
imperative, may be the very one who most 
needs the brightening that comes from 
change of thought and contact with 
friends; and it is true economy for her to 
take it. She needs more than the outlook 
which books afford and more than occa- 
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sional glimpses of an unsatisfactory social 
life. The value of the club is less in the 
new idea which it offers than in the con- 
tact with other minds, beholding the new 
idea from different points of view ; less in 

■ tlie meeting with friends than in the meet- 
ing on a new plane of thought. 

The question of several clubs is one 
which each woman must settle for herself 
exactly as she settles her relations with 
society in general; for, then, it becomes 
indeed chiefly a social concern. Speaking 
broadly, one may say that she who is in 
danger of neglecting her home life on this 

, account would under other circumstances 
neglect it for society or for idle gossiping. 
The clubs, like the school and the church, 
can only afford opportunity. It rests with 
women themselves to make the most and 
best of them. — Christian Heqister. 



A MESSAGE FEOM "DEBORAH." 

Mrs. Zerelda G. 'Wallace, whose seventy- 
ninth birthday, August 6tli, was cele- 
brated in Indiana on '-franchise day," is 
known in that State "Deborah," be- 
cause of the wisdom of her counsel 
during the many years she devoted herself 
to woman suffrage and temperance work. 
The following message was written by 
Mrs. Wallace for the "franchise number" 
of the Indianapolis Organizer: 

Cataeact, Jtjxe 10, 1S96. 
To my Sisters of the W. C. T. U., who 
are working for temperance and the 
freedom of woman : 

Learning from our dear Miss Reed that 
you will observe the 6tli of August for the 
furtherance of these two great move- 
ments, I feel moved by the Spirit, as our 
dear friends the Quakers would say, to send 
a word of greeting and encouragement. 
Although a disabled soldier, my hopes 
are as bright, and my interest as great, as 
it ever was, in the ultimate triumph of 
these great reforms. We all should re- 
' joice at the advance and the present out- 
look for woman's progress, as it measures 
human progress. Her freedom lies at the 
base of all true racial grow-th and develop- 
ment. If it be true, as Mr. Gladstone and 
many other wise men have said, that 
America is to become the w^orld's educator 
in free institutions, it is time that the 
ballot should be put in the hands of all 
its citizens, without regard to sex limita- 
tions. Let it be the determined effort 
and persistent purpose of all women to 
work to this end. 

Tours for the uplifting of Humanity, 
Z. G. Wallace. 

Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson writes in the 
Woman'. Journal : 

The familiar ring of these words recalls 
the days between 18S0 and '84, when it 
was my privilege to be associated in suf- 
frage work with "Mother" Wallace, as 
the younger women are wont to call her 
reverently. Richly has she earned this 
endearing title, for ' she has literally 
"mothered" three sets of children. And, 
furthermore, to quote her own plea most 
frequently made, has thereby "earned her 
right to the ballot." 

In those days she was keeping house in 
the old homestead, looking well to the 
ways of her household, and to the up- 
coming of four grandchildren left to her 
care at the death of a beloved daughter. 
To avoid taking her away from home so 
frequently, the executive committee of 
the State Suffrage Association met in her 



comfortable old-fashioned parlors, and 
occasionally the individual members 
thereof made their way thither with per- 
plexing questions, and came away with 
their burdens lightened. 

One of the most imijressive pictures in 
my memory is of the times when, business 
disposed of, this noble woman, "strong, 
steady, and serene," philosophized con- 
cerning the bearing of woman suffrage 
upon national and human progress. Ma- 
tronly in figure, sitting there in her rock- 
ing-chair, industriously knitting on a half- 
grown stocking, she would have deliglited 
the eye of an artist seeking for a model 
typical of feminine personality and occu- 
pation ; yet her strong features and mas- 
sive head, with its cl'own of beautiful, 
curling gray hair, which she wore simply 
parted in front and cut short at the neck, 
always reminded me of the portraits of 
the ablest early American statesmen. In- 
tensely devoted to her country, loving hu- 
manity as a mother loveth, unswerving in 
her belief in an overruling, beneficent 
Providence, she gathered lessons from the 
history of civilization and of religion, and 
then looked into the 'far future and saw- 
America free and righteous, exalted among 
the nations. 

What an inspiration she was ! Deborah, 
the wise, the prophetess! 

Her enthusiasm and diligence were a 
standing example and reproof to us who 
grew tired and discouraged during an 
"amendment campaign." Instant in sea-, 
son, no effort too arduous, no means too 
humble. She enlightened the woman who 
served in her kitchen, and through her 
reached the brothers and cousins who 
could vote. She gave suffrage tracts to 
her butcher and to her grocer. She was 
not offensive in her proselyting, nor did 
she ofi'er tracts with an apology. She 
took it for granted that men were inter- 
ested in current public questions, and 
would be glad to read. She marked her 
Woman's Journals and mailed them to 
friends, with directions to read and to 
send on and on. As a public speaker she 
was much in demand, and she responded 
willingly, yet was ever ready to give way 
to others. Later on, when the grand- 
children had flitted their several ways, 
she gave up her house and went into the 
lecture field. She attended conventions, 
both Woman Suffrage and W. C. T. U., 
addressed legislatures and travelled from 
State to State, sparing not herself, until 
one day the silver cord was suddenly 
strained, and she was compelled to retire 
from active service. 

No doubt she still finds ways to work 
for Woman Suffrage, for she often used to 
declare, with solemn emphasis, "It is a 
part of my religion." 



TO SAVE HORSES FROM EIRE. 

On June 21, the New York ITeraZd" pub- 
lished an article headed "Hundreds of 
Horses Burned Alive by Human Careless 
ness." It showed that owing to defective 
methods in building stables, which made 
them mere death-traps in cases of confia 
o-ration, there was a terrible yearly sacri- 
fice of the best friends of human kind. 
In the name of civilization it called for 
reform. That call met with an immediate 



response. A kind-hearted and ingenious 
lady has succeeded in inventing a method 
which appears to meet all the require- 
ments. 

The invention seeks to provide an in- 
stantaneous liberation which will cause 
the exodus of all the animals in the re- 
spective stalls, and simultaneously open 
a clear way for escape and lead the 
animals to the exit. A series of stall 
partitions, preferably of sheet metal, are 
arranged to move in vertical guides, also 
preferably of metal and non-combustible. 
The partitions are raised by weights on 
the occasion of a fire. A cable is extended 
along the entire series of stalls and wound 
on drums arranged just outside the build- 
ing. Collars are secured at intervals 
along the cable, these collars normally 
coinciding witli the partitions and serving 
to hold them down. The tie strap of 
each halter is connected to the cable. 
The winding drums are so ai'ranged as to 
be actuated by the stored energy of a 
spring, so as to be brought into use by 
means of a simple release mechanism 
which causes the cable to be drawn along 
and the movement of which instantly 
releases the partitions that rise in their 
guides, leaving the travel way open, and 
the animals, being attached to tlie cable, 
are led out of the building. The w'hole 
svstem is automatic and certain in action. 
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Five young women graduated this year 
from the College of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Mayor Quixct, of Boston, has ap- 
pointed an Advisory Board on Public In- 
stitutions, wisely including in the list six 
women, some of whom are already well 
known for judicious and devoted work in 
behalf of the unfortunate. 

JlAKV Feench Field, eldest daughter 
of the late Eugene Field, is preparing her- 
self to carry on the platform work of her 
father, and will make her debut as a pub- 
lic reader early in the autumn. Aliss 
Field is twenty years of age, and is the 
eldest of the poet's five surviving children. 

JiIks. Beck-Meyer, a Scandinavian lady 
who represented three Scandinavian coun- 
tries at the International "Woman's Con- 
gress at the World's Fair, is at present a 
special lecturer at Stanford University, 
California. She is tlioroughly conversant 
with all the details of Scandinavian history 

Madam Hanxa Koeaxy, the beautiful 
Syrian woman who visited America as a 
representative from her country to the 
World's Fair, has started at her home 
near Beirut, Syria, a woman's club, the 
first in that part of the world. It is grow- 
ing fast, and great importance is attached 
to it by the influential people of the place. 

The argument — the only one which the 
anti-suffragists appear to advance — that if 
the vote were given them many of the 
sex would not av.ail themselves of the 
privilege, is nonsensical. As well argue 
that the franchise be taken from all men 
because some men do not go .to the polls. 
— Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

The Woman's Journal of this week con- 
tains Home Again, and Many Women, 
Many Minds by H. B. B, A Model Fran- 
chise Number by F. M. A, Recent Good 
Testimony from Wyoming, With Women's 
Clubs, Health Protection, Western Wom- 
en, Mrs. Bryan, Educational Interests, 
State CorresiJondence from California, 
Colorado, Yirginia, A Honeymoon on 
Bicycles, Women Physicians in Cleveland, 
A Picnic Menu, a story by Harriet Pres- 
oott Spofford, Gossip and Gleanings, etc. 

Mrs. Oeea Langhoexe, of Tirginia, 
writes to the Woman's Journal: 

"Our university, established by Jefferson 
in 1825, receives annually from the State 
$40,000; other colleges for male students 
receive about $G0,000, so that Yirginia 
gives yearly from public funds $100,000 
to educate her young men. Until 
the public schools were opened in 1S70 
not a dollar had been given to edu- 
cate the women of the Commonwealth. 
Since that time girls have attended the 
schools with boys, and the State now ap- 
propriates yearly $15,000 to support the 
Female Js"ormal School at Farmville. 

"Many circumstances have combined 
since the Civil War to stimulate the desire 
for the higher education for women 
among us, and great pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the University to 
admit the girls. It is quite safe to pre- 
dict that within a very few years the 
gates will be thrown open, and the daugh- 
ters of Tirginia as well as her sons will 
drink freelj- at the fountain of knowledge." 



" SOIGNEZ LBS TEMMES!" 

"Soignez lesfemmes!" "Pay attention to 
the women!" was Xapoleon's watchword 
for his ambassadors; and his predecessor 
in statesmanship, the wise Abbe Sieyes, 
had pointed out before him that the meas- 
ures which a statesman had meditated for 
a year might be overthrown in a single 
day by one of the other sex. This was, 
however, in Europe, where we must 
recognize that women are much more 
prominent in public affairs than in the 
United States, although much more slowly 
admitted to equality in education. 

In reading books of French memoirs, 
for instance, or such English books as 
Horace Walpole's I^etters, or the Greville 
Journals, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the difference. What Lady Holland 
thought, or what Madame de Lieven 
planned, seemed to the observant Greville 
as important as the opinions of Brougham 
or Wellington, and far more influential 
than the whims of George IV. and Wil- 
liam IV. In contrast with this, wliole 
periods of American history may be nar- 
rated, and in fact .are usually narrated, 
without the occurrence of a feminine name. 
Dolly Madison has been lately described, 
but only in her private relations ; Abigail 
Adams corresponded with her husband 
about public affairs, and exerted a fine 
and dignified influence; President Jackson 
quarrelled with his cabinet because they 
would not visit the wife of one of their 
'own fraternity. These are, until lately, 
all the conspicuous appearances of women 
in American i^ublic affair's, and they en- 
able us to understand what the agreeable 
English writer, Kenelm H. Digby, means 
when he makes it a ground of objection 
to i-epublican government that it is "in 
the highest degree fatal to the dignity 
and influence of woman." 

This would be explained by reformers, 
doubtless, on the obvious ground that 
republics, as yet, have been but semi- 
republics; assuming to displace monarchs 
and enthrone the people, they really ex- 
clude the sex which has for half a century 
filled the throne of England. All the 
efforts to enfranchise women are aimed 
to remedy this one-sidedness, and it is to 
be noticed that of late years the wives of 
our Presidents have come to be more dis- 
tinctly an element in the administrations 
of their husbands. It would be impossi- 
ble to write the full history of President 
Hayes's administration without mention- 
ing his spirited and kindly wife; or that 
of President Cleveland without chronicling 
the attraction thrown around the White 
House by Mrs. Cleveland. Women are 
not only more the subjects of public dis- 
ciTSsion, but actually more prominent in 
affairs. Miss Barton is practically our 
national commissioner to Turkey iu re- 
spect to the atfairs of Armenia; Miss 
Willard is the head of a national organiza- 
tion of women whose moral convictions 
can no more be ignored in America than 
can the much-feared "Jv'onconformist 
conscience" in England. The late 
Senator Logan was mucli more aided 
and strengthened at Washington through 
his wife's influence than by anything 
he himself could say or do; and the 
ate Mrs. Claflin, while her husband 
( was in Congress, made her house a centre 



and salo7i for all the New England mem 
bers. It does not seem strange to hear 
that one Democratic candidate for nom- 
ination was practically set aside for the 
reason — a quite inadequate one — that he 
had a Eoman Catholic wife; or that the 
candidate actually nominated has a wife 
who studied law to assist him, now helps 
him with his speeches, and steps out with 
him to be applauded on the platforms of 
railway cars as they pass along. 

How long a time will pass before wom- 
en actually make their appearance in the 
halls of Congress or at the head of depart- 
ments does not appear. They are already, 
as we know, mayors of cities and mem- 
bers of State Legislatures. But this di- 
rect participation is not at all essential to 
a personal interest in public affairs much 
greater than they have before shown, and 
to a proportionately greater recognition. 
It is altogether desirable that it should he 
so. Of course their opinions on such 
affairs will at first be very crude; but the 
utter divergence of opinion among intel- 
ligent men as to the silver question, for 
instance, or the protective tariff, shows 
that this crudeness is not confined to one 
sex only. , 

There is but one cure for crude opin- 
ions — to live through them and come out 
into more mature judgment. The remedy 
for ignorance is not deeper ignorance, hut 
knowledge. Let women at first take 
counsel with their husbands, as the Scrip- 
ture recommends, or inquire of their 
fathers or brothers; but if these high 
authorities differ-, as they probably will, 
let women try to find out for themselves 
which is right. As for its leading to do- 
mestic differences, they have already 
established the right to think for them- 
selves about theology — a matter which 
has led to much fiercer wars than were 
ever caused by mere business or politics 
— and if so, why can they not also think 
for themselves about these lesser matters? 
— T. IF. Higginson in Harper's Bazar. 



THEY "WANT TO VOTE. 

The Tulare Register is one of the ablest 
exponents of woman suffrage in California. 
In a recent issue it says: 

An analysis of the canvass of G Street 
iu the town of Tulare, full particulars of 
which are given in another column under 
the head of the suffrage department, shows 
conclusively that women do want to vote. 
This street was not selected because it 
was a suft'ragist street. It was chosen en- 
tirely at random, and the result of the 
canvass shows 47 ladies who do want the 
franchise, 7 who do not want it, G indiffer- 
ent and 1 undecided. Xo undue influence 
was exerted to secure answers favorable 
to the suft'rage movement and all who 
were questioned spoke as they felt. "With 
the prop, "women do not want the suf- 
frage," knocked from under the antis, it 
is hard to see what manner of defence 
they will make to this plea for human 
rights. As G Street goes so goes Tulare^ 
and as Tulare goes so goes California. 
The women do want the right to vote and 
they ought to have that right. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, lor 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mas* 
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are not the chances less at the- polls than 
anywhere else? I refer now, of course, to 
this country alone. How long would it 
take an American public to discover that 
a woman with temerity enough to 
"jostle" a man, or a naan foolish enough 
to insult a woman there, was grossly out- 
raging the highest prerogative of Ameri- 
can citizenship? 



THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 

The New Zealand Herald and Daily 
Southern Cross, of April 25, in an elaborate 
leading editorial opposes Peace Societies, 
on the ground that "if war were at an end, 
unless the process were accompanied by 
an improvement in humanity of which 
there is at present no prospect, it would 
not be for the benefit of the race." 

Such a position, taken at this time by a 
leading paper of the most progressive 
colony of Great Britain, shows that politi- 
cal societies of men alone cannot he 
trusted to maintain peace. For, although 
women have recently been inade voters in 
New Zealand, the political press is still 
in the hands of men alone, and that edi- 
torial does not represent the views of the 
women of Kew Zealand. 

The first object for which government 
exists is to keep the peace. To substitute 
law for brute force, and to -establish the 
supremacy of moral and intellectual ideas, 
is its primary duty. War is always and 
everywhere an evil ; almost always a mis- 
take. It is legalized murder and organized 
barbarism. Therefore we rejoice in the 
fact deplored by the New Zealand Herald, 
viz., the formation of a society of women 
in France, having for its object to "put an 
end to the massacres of war, and to bring 
about mutual disarmament." This society 
has made progress so far that committees 
have been formed in England, in different 
parts of the Continent, and in America. 
There is also a New Zealand Committee, 
the secretary of which is Mrs. Daldy, 
Hepburn Street, Auckland. 

Hbnby B. Blackwell. 



JOSTLING AT THE POLLS. 

Gen. John Gibbon says, in an article on 
woman suffrage contributed to the North 
American Revieiv: 

Having demonstrated, as I think, the 
woman's clear right to the ballot, it may 
be well to note some of the evils which, in 
imagination, are going to follow. 

To my mind one of the funniest of these 
apprehensions is the possibility of man's 
being "jostled," or woman's being in- 
sulted, at the polls. Are men jostled at 
the church door, at the theatre entrance, 
or at the ticket office? Or are women in- 
sulted there? Is there any more chance 
of jostling or insulting at the polls than at 
any of these places? On the contrary. 



TflE WOMAN VOTEK AT THE ANTIPODES. 

Some interesting details are given in 
the Australasian Review of Revieios just 
at hand concerning the recent general 
elections in South Australia. The occa- 
sion was the first time that women there 
exercised the franchise, and if any doubt 
existed as to whether women themselves 
desired to be clothed with the functions 
of a complete citizenship, the ballot-boxes 
were a final answer to that doubt. The 
rolls included 77,464 male adults and 
59,066 women voters. The act of voting for 
South Australian women was, of course, 
new and strange, yet they voted in solid 
battalions, and, as the small number of 
informal votes showed, with signal in- 
telligence; and the percentage of voting 
among women voters was quite as high as 
that of the stronger sex. The women of 
South Australia, in a word, take the 
franchise quite seriously. — Westminster 
Gazette. 

AN ARMENIAN HEROINE. 

A private letter from an English friend 
who has lately visited the scene of several 
of the Armenian massacres tells the fol- 
lowing incident: 

At Oorfa, where several thousand Arme- 
nians wer« massacred or burned in the 
great church, a large .number of young 
women w«re carried off. For some time 
it was not known what had become of 
them. Th«n it was learned that they had 
been distributed among various harems in 
Oorfa and elsewhere. Some weeks later, 
a foreign physician resident in another 
city was sent for secretly to attend a sick 
woman. My friend's letter continues : 

He was led by many winding passages 
to an inner room in a Turkish house, and 
there he found one of these poor Oorfa 
girls dying from the results of the treat- 
ment she had received. She was in 
delirium, and kept calling out m Arme- 
nian and the Turks wanted to know what 
it was that she said. The doctor evaded 
their inquj-ies, for it was a constant re- 
iteration of her faith, and a refusal to 
deny it "I am a Christian, I am a Chris- 
tian ' " was all her cry. In a few hours 
'she had "-one "where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest." 

If there had been as much courageous 
Christianity in the Governments of all the 
six "Christian Powers" put together as in 
that one dying girl, these atrocities would 
have been stopped with a strong hand 
long ago. Alice Stone Blackwell. 



Queen Victoria has personally opened 
twenty-five sessions of Parliament during 
her reign. 

Miss Edith Cline Fobd, of St. Paul, 
Minn., an elocutionist of much talent, is 
making a tour of North Dakota in behalf 
of the organization fund for the North 
Dakota Equal Suffrage Association. 

Mbs. Livebmoee's book, "The Story of 
My Life," will be published by A. D. 
"Worthington, of Hartford. Mrs. Liver- 
more has been making a compilation of 
some of her most popular lectures, rewrit- 
ing some of them almost entirely. 

Miss Olga Hilton, a native Alaskan, 
has been an attendant at the Pratt Insti- 
tute. She has applied herself to the study 
of household economics with a view of 
teaching better methods to her country- 
women. She expects this month to reach 
Sitka, where she will fit up a model kitchen, ■ 

Miss AYillabd and Miss Anna Goedon, 
with Miss Maxwell, of St. Botolph's 
Gymnasium, this city, sail from England 
for this country on the St. Louis, Oct. 3. 
After the National W. C. T. U. Convention 
at St. Louis, Miss Willard and Miss Gor- 
don go to Southern California, where they 
expect to spend the winter. 

A printing-press worked exclusively by 
women was in regular use in Italy as 
early as 1476. It was carried on by sisters 
of the Dominican Order, at the convent of 
St. James, at Mount Eipoli. They issued 
more than one hundred works between 
1476 and 1484. The sisters had copied 
and illuminated manuscripts ever since 
the thirteenth century. 

Miss Cecil Chaeles, who went to 
Cuba several months ago for the purpose 
of obtaining material for a book, arrived 
in New Yoi-k, Aug. 6. She says that she; 
has visited all the disturbed provinces, 
has made excursions to the trocha and to 
the prisons, and until recently had had 
no trouble with the Spaniards. When she 
found herself under surveillance she fled. 
She tells stories of the horrors she saw, 
and states that in Matanzas the Spaniards 
daily brought carloads of corpses to the 
city, and paraded the dead bodies through 
the streets for the purpose of terrifying 
the inhabitants. 

We need only point to the lengthen- 
ing chapter of accidents to children and 
others drowned, within a stroke or two 
of safety, in defence of uttering again the 
old truism that it is the duty of every par- 
ent to see to it that the invaUiable art of 
swimming be learned by all their children. 
There should not be a boy or girl in our 
public schools without a practical knowl- 
edge of swimming; and those to wliom 
the education of the young is intrusted 
should certainly make every effort to add 
this to the regular course of study. Swim- 
ming is made compulsory in many schools 
abroad. — Boston Transcript. 
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NOTES IN GERMANY. 

The world is full nowadays of the signs 
of the equal rights movement. Even in a 
hasty '•flying visit" to Europe, on busi- 
ness wholly unconnected with the woman 
question, one cannot fail to see them. 

If Euro])ean institutions are by no 
means all that could be wished, especially 
in their bearings upon women, European 
scenery in early summer brings to the 
traveller's heart all . the comfort that 
natural beauty can give. The long journey 
from Havre to Leipzig was a continual 
feast to the ej-es. All the trees were in 
their first fresh leafage, lilacs, laburnums, 
and fruit-trees in rich blossom, and the 
fields full of red poppies and a wonderful 
variety of wild flowers. One could not 
get one's fill of gazing through the car 
window at the lovely country, the quaint 
houses witli their funny tiled roofs, and 
the odd little gardens where mulleins and 
rhubarb are cultivated as ornamental 
plants. Everything looked delightfully 
strange and foreign. 

The imagination was fed as well as the 
ej-es. TTe passed through Eouen, with its 
memories of Joan of Arc; through city 
after city the name of which called up 
associations connected with the Middle 
Ages; and through part of Belgium, where 
the flat green country and distant wind- 
mills brought stirring thoughts of Hol- 
land and the great Dutch struggle for 
liberty. 

At Cologne the train stopped for half 
an hou.r, and we were able to make a brief 
-visit to the Cathedral, which is close by 
the railroad station. Service was going 
on, with lighted tapers burning like a 
constellation of stars before the altar, and 
the music of sweet voices sounding under 
the grand high Gothic arches. The lofty 
stained-glass windows looked down on 
the kneeling people, and the whole was 
pervaded by the thought of the two 
marvelous spires overhead, which we 
had not time to climb. After our train 
left Colotjne, we could look back for a long 
way and still see the two stately spires 
rising into the evening air, and the cathe- 
dral itself looming up like the huge hulk 
of a stranded ship, above the roofs of the 
city. 

Wluxt sights we saw through the car- 
windows during those few days of travel! 
It was a constantly - unrolling panorama: 
old churches, shops with signs in strange 
languages; fields of Alsatian clover, of a 
glorious deep maroon red; rows and 
squares of tall poplar trees; interminable 
lines of freight-cars, each labelle.d with 
the number of soldiers it could carry — a 
grim reminder that we were in the land 
of standing armies — and forests of pine 
and beech, that looked in the distance 
like American forests, but when you came 
close to tiiem, proved to be all planted in 
rows. 

It was pleasant to see so nurch good 
farming land, all of it well weeded and 
under the most careful cultivation, and 
miles and miles of it without a fence — 
grass field adjoining grain field, and that 
adjoining enormous tracts planted with 
trim rows of sprouting vegetables, the 
rows stretching off interminably and con- 
verging in the distance like the rails of a 
railroad track. 



As we neared Leij^zig, we passed broad 
fields of mustard in blossom, real fields of 
the cloth of gold; and rich masses of 
flowering broom covered the countxy in 
profusion. Old Germany was all ablaze 
with the sirffrage color. 

When an American woman visits Gei-- 
many for the first time — at least, an 
American woman brought up in the equal 
rights movement — she is conscious of a 
silent "bristling up," as she crosses the 
frontier, a feeling as if she were entering 
an enemj''s country. Germany is the 
most backward nation in Europe as re- 
gards the rights and opportunities granted 
to women: and I found myself glowering 
out of the car window at the Germans 
whom we passed, with smothered dis- 
approval. But the first Germans who 
entered our compartment were two young 
married women and their husbands, and 
the young wives were so thoroughly 
"jolly" that it was imijossible to look 
upon them as victims and their husbands 
as tyrants. They were all too merry and 
friendly together. It was pleasant to see 
that even the most oppressive laws can- 
not abolish kindliness and happiness 
between husband and wife in many in- 
dividual cases. 

We saw large numbers of women hoeing 
in the fields, but it did not seem so shock 
ing in reality as in the descriptions. That 
open-air work looked healthy, and I sus- 
pect our American women would be the 
better for some of it, — in moderation, of 
course. But when we saw women walk- 
ing with great loads on their backs, and 
strong men walking beside them unbur- 
dened, then our gorge rose; and when we 
came to talk with intelligent Germans, 
both men and women, we learned how 
thoroughly Germany deserves the bad 
name it has acquired on the woman ques- 
tion. 

We met a German woman physician, 
who graduated in medicine at one of the 
best Swiss Universities, and afterwards 
was instructor at the Women's Medical 
College of the Xew York Infirmary. She 
has a handsome establishment and a large 
practice in Leipzig; but her good-hu- 
mored, rosy German face filled with in- 
dignation and her eyes with tears as she 
told us of the disabilities and humiliations 
under which women doctors sutfer in 
Germany. 

She said, in subst.ance: 
"I have passed,, exactly the same exami- 
nations as the senior professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Leipzig. We are 
graduates of the same medical school. 
Tet, in the eye of the law, I am not a 
doctor. 1 am simply a quack. I cannot 
put my sign as a physician on my door, 
nor write M. D. .after my name. In Trus- 
sia, women doctors are equally quacks in 
the eye of the law, but they are allowed to 
use the title. Here in Saxony, we have 
not even that privilege. We are able to 
practise only because here, as in Massa- 
chusetts, anybody is permitted to practise 
medicine, whether he is a regularly grad- 
uated physician or not. But I am limited 
and hampered on every side in my work. 
I do not dare to undertake operations for 
which I am fully competent, and which 
are performed every day by women phy- 
sicians in America; because, if the patient 



did not recover, I should at once be 
charged with malpractice. In spite of 
my large clientage, I am often tempted to 
throw it all up and go back to America. 
The conviction of women's mental inoa- 
jiacitj' Is so general and so deeply rooted 
in the minds of German men that the 
German women themselves share it and 
.are par.alyzed by it. Most of them have 
no respect for their own ability, no belief 
that they have any. My patients are 
largely women who have been in the habit 
of helping, their husbands in their busi- 
ness, and who have thus discovered their 
own capacity. They have become accus- 
tomed to affairs, and in this w<ay have 
developed independence of mind enough 
to consult a woman physician in cases 
whore it would be distressing to their 
modesty to consult a man. Then, when 
thej" find that I am able to help them, they 
oo.utinue to come to me, and they induce 
their women friends to do likewise." 

The German doctors still place every 
impediment in the waj' of- women's enter- 
ing the profession, but the breach has 
been made in the w.all, and the number of 
women who pass through it will increase 
every year. 

A German lady who had spent some 
time in the United States spoke sadly to 
me of the different way in which offences 
against women were regarded in the two 
countries. She said a striking illustration 
of it had occurred in the case of Prof. 
Koch, whose supposed cure for consump- 
tion had given him great celebrity, and 
who is regarded by his confreres as a dis- 
tinguished scientist, Xot long ago, al- 
though he was an elderly man with 
married daughters, he became infatuated 
with a woman of bad character, a dancer 
at a low theatre. He divorced his wife, 
and married the d.ancei-. " The men 
laughed, and the women were disgusted," 
said my informant, "but he had practically 
no social penalty to pay; and he kept his 
position as a professor at the University, 
and continued to be regarded as a fit in- 
structor of youth. When I was in Xew 
Tork, .a professor at one of the medic.il 
colleges gave cause for a similar scandal, 
though a much less serious one. He lost 
his professorship, and was almost ostra- 
cized socially. That shows the difference 
between Germany and America." 

All German men are not hostile to equal 
opportunities for women, however. The 
friend who accompanied me had studied 
medicine at Leipzig a quarter of a century 
before, and had met -with every kindness 
from the professors. She had devoted 
her attention especially to diseases of the 
eye. On her present visit to Leipzig, she 
called at the hospital, and one of her 
former professors, who w.as operating on 
eyes that day, asked her to assist him, 
just as in the old times. It is hardly 
necessary to say that she did so, with 
promptitude and skill. 

Two German students at the University 
of Leipzig expressed to my friend the 
most advanced ideas, in regard to educa- 
tion and equal rights for women. The 
new ideas are steadily creeping in among 
the more intelligent and open-minded of 
the new generation, 

A Polish lady dentist. Miss Martha 
Schwatsky, has a large circle of p.atients 
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in Leipzig, and gives them excellent satis- 
faction. She is a graduate of Philadelphia. 

But the most encouraging sign of pro- 
gress in Germany is the network of 
women's unions with which the whole 
country is now covered. These Frauen- 
vereine are united in a Frauenhuud, or 
Federation, the president of which. Frau- 
lein Augusta Schmidt, lives in Leipzig 
and is highly respected for her personal 
qualities. These women's societies had 
just held their annual meeting at Cassel. 
They vrork for the educational and indus- 
trial elevation of German women. Given 
educational and industrial elevation, legal 
and political enfranchisement will follow 
in time. Lucy Stone, -writing to her 
brother from Wilbraham Academy on 
June IS, 1S40, said:- "Only let females be 
educated in the same manner as males, 
and witli equal advantages, and; as every- 
thing in nature seeks its level. I would 
risk but we would find our 'appropriate 
sphere.' " a. s. b. 



PEOGKESSrVE JEWISH WOMEN. 

In the heat of mid-summer one hardly 
expects to hear of any kind of social func- 
tion. Yet the writer attended a gathering 
a few days ago at one of the hotels here 
that was notable in more ways than one. 

Some Jewish ladies of the city who are 
summering near town, hearing that Miss 
Sadie American, of Chicago, was passing 
through Boston on her way home from 
Greenacre, gathered together to pay her a 
little attention and to learn something 
about the National Council of Jewish 

women, of wlaioli l>ocIy slio is soorottii^y. 

This society grew out of tlie Congress of 
Jewish 'Women which was a part of the 
Parliament of Eeligions held at the World's 
Fair. 

At this first meeting it was felt that the 
Jewish women should form a national 
organization, and during the first year 
sections, as they are called, were formed 
in thirteen cities. 

Now the idea has so flourished that 
there are sections in forty cities, with a 
membership of 3,500, and they keep grow- 
ing. 

- It is vei-y probable that the majority of 
Christians do not realize the deep relig- 
ious feeling of Jewish women. . Perhaps 
an inkling of tliis may be gained when 
one hears that the foundation of this 
National Council is the study of the 
Jewish faith as found in the Bible, and 
also the other literature that pertains to 
it. 

The enthusiasm of the members is un- 
rivalled by any similar organization, and 
this may be easily accounted for when one 
remembers that this is the first time the 
Jewish women have met together on a 
basis of work and stiidy. 

Besides religious culture, another study 
is that of preventive philanthropy, a sub- 
ject of such interest to all thinking 
women that in some cities Christians 
have united with the society for better 
opportunity of Bible and pliilanthropic 
research. Thus it will be seen that the 
organization is not exclusive but inclu- 
sive. 

Where the preventive philanthropy has 
taken a strong hold upon the members, it 
has resulted in the absence of mere chari- 



table and almsgiving societies, and the 
formation of those that instruct and train 
the helpers to self-support. 

The sections make a specialty of co- 
operation with otlier societies, and the 
Council belongs to State Federations as 
well as to the Ivational Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

It invites working women especially into 
its ranks, and meetings are arranged each 
month at hours when their attendance is 
assured. 

But the writer was greatly impressed 
by the conversation of these Jewisli ladies 
as they gathered in little groups, chatting 
together, before Miss American addressed 
them as a body. 

They were probably all wealthy women, 
and their talk show-ed them to be well 
educated. The sociological and philan- 
thropic questions w ere much the same as 
one hears among other liberal-minded 
women, but the discussion of the religious 
question, the fervor with which they 
si>oke of the need of greater spirituality 
amongst those of the ancient faith, the 
necessity of training their little ones, not 
in the letter of the law alone, but in tliat 
true spirit which giveth life, made an im- 
pression on the listener that will not be 
easily shaken off. 

One cannot help feeling that here is a 
set of women whose power for good in 
the community would be very great, and 
whose cooperation with their so-called 
Christian sisters is something to be ear- 
nestly desired. Floeexcb Hunt. 



TITK MASSACRE AT VAN. 

Dr. Grace Kimball has sent to the 
Women's Armenian Belief Committee of 
London a letter describing the recent 
massacres in Yan. Contributions for 
the relief work in Van may be sent to 
William Lloyd Garrison, 35 Federal St., 
Boston, wlio will forward them to Van. 
Contributions for the general relief work 
may be sent to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston. Contributions should be 
generous, for the need is great. 

Dr. Kimball writes: 

Van's turn came at last, as we . con- 
stantly feared it would; 

xit midnight on Sunday, June 14, an en- 
counter took place between the Tiu-kish 
Patrol and an armed band — the Arme- 
nians say of Kurds smuggling salt: the 
Turte say of Eevolutionists. A soldier 
and the oiBcer in charge were badly 
wounded. By noon, the long-expected 
outbreak was well under way. In all 
quarters of the town where the popula- 
tion was mixed, Turkish and Armenian, 
and in quarters abutting on Turkish 
neighborhoods, crowds of hundreds of low 
Turks, Kurds, Gypsies and irregular 
soldiers and gendarmes, armed with guns 
and swords and every kind of weapon, 
broke loose on the utterly defenceless and 
unsuspecting people. They swept from 
house to house, from street to street, 
from quarter to quarter, killing all whom 
they could reach, pillaging the houses of 
everything, and in the case of the better 
houses, destroying them by fire. It was, 
I think, due to the excessive poverty of 
the Turks, and especially of the soldiery, 
that the pillaging engaged their attention 



most largely, and for this reason the kill- 
ing was not so great as might have been 
expected from the terrible animosity ex- 
isting. The greater part of the Armenians 
were able to save their lives by flight. 
Probably about five hundred were killed, 
whilst many were badly wounded. The 
riot continued for eight days. 

Thanks to the herculean efforts of Major 
W'illiams, the British consul, the comiiact 
Armenian quarter — something like a mile 
square — was largely saved, and for days 
the American Mission, protected by tlie 
British "Union Jack," gave refuge to 
something like fifteen thousand people. 

While all this was taking place in the 
town, still more dreadful things were 
going on in the villages far and near. A 
simultaneous outbreak of lawlessness, 
massacre and pillage occurred all over the 
province, and has not yet subsided. We 
can form no estimate of what has hap- 
pened as yet, save as we hear the terrible 
tale of those who come in from the nearer 
villages. W^e are using all the resources 
of the Belief Department to feed the 
hungry crowds, and over fifteen thousand 
receive daily rations of bread or soup; and 
of this number fully ten thousand are 
homeless and utterly destitute. Since so 
much of the Armenian town has been 
destroyed, thousands are out in the open, 
without beds or any protection. Fortu- 
nately the weather is mild, but the nights 
are still cool,, for the poor little children 
especially. 

Every day brings in fresh crowds, with 
their pitiful tales of pillage, murder, rape, 
and general destruction. And it would 

seem us if tliu winc of ilcsti ucfcion -rrcre 

not to Stop until everything Armenian, at 
least in the villages, were swept away. 

How is this people to live? This is the 
problem that stares them and us in the 
face. Many families who were rich are 
to-day homeless and penniless. In many 
villages almost all the male population 
has been killed. What is to be done with 
all these widows and orphans? 

One of the heavy burdens of these 
weeks has been the care of the wounded. 
Every day has brought from ten to twenty 
of these, and such wounds ! Men, women 
and children shot and shattered, hacked 
and fractured; many having wandered 
for days, hungry and liunted in the 
mountains, until their wounds are in an 
indescribably filthy condition. Our re- 
sources for housing, medicine and dres- 
sings are taxed to 'the utmost. Dr. Kay- 
uolds has given a part of the Boys' School 
for the male ward, and, the Kindergarten 
serves for the women and children, while 
light cases are eared for in a school close by. 



BOARD IN LEIPSIC. - Pension Clausius, 17 
Konicrsplatz. has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
pleasant and central location : is clean and admirablv 
kept ; table simple, but everything neat and well 
cooked. Terms very moderate. Reference, Eaitors 
Woman's Iourn.^l, Boston, Mass. 



BOARD IN PARIS.— Afnie. Peirnotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-ChaniDS, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes' walk of the Sorbonne ana College 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. • Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure of 
their having everv^facility for acquiring the language, 
combined with the comforts of homs life. Terms 
verv moderate. For further particulars and referen- 
ces applyto MlIe.M. Rossignol, ii7rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mile. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d'anglais, neld for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment Refers also to Editors Woman's Journal, 
Boston Mass. 
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The Kitclien Garden Association, an 
ofishoot of tlie Chicago Woman's Chib, 
has already under instruction, it is said, 
fifty young girls, ranging from seven to 
fourteen years, vrhom they are preparing 
for domestic service. 

The Pacific Ensign contains the follow- 
ing encouraging news: 

"The State Christian Convention, now 
in session at Santa Cruz, has passed a 
resolution warmly endorsing the ballot 
for women. This denomination is the 
third strongest in California." 

The eligibility of women for jury ser- 
vice was seriously considered in Chicago 
courts last week. It sometimes occurs 
that women are summoned as jurors, as 
their names appear on the poll lists if 
they have voted at school elections. 
Judge Horton lield that they could serve, 
but Judge Windes ruled that they were 
ineligible. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the as- 
tronomer, was invited to accompany the 
British expedition that went to Norway to 
observe the eclipse of the sun on Aug. 9. 
Miss Klumpke, who is a little over thirty 
years of age, is a native of California. 
She carried, off the prize of 5,000 francs 
offered by the Paris Observatory for a 
treatise on comets, when she was hardly 
out of her teens. 

Miss Stewaet, of Dalguise, died re- 
cently at Edinburgh in her hundredth 
year. She had a host of interesting recol- 
lections of Sir Walter Scott and.of all the 
UdmUurgii oolcbvitiea of his epoch. She 
was a most accomplished musician, often 
played to Sir Walter, with whose family 
she was on terms of close intimacy, and 
was present at the marriage of John Gib- 
son Lockhart and Sophia Scott. 

Mrs. Chajilottb Perkins Stetson is 
the author of the latest leaflet in the 
"Political Equality Series." It is entitled 
"The Voting Mother;" is neatly gotten 
up, and may be ordered from the Na- 
tioual American Woman Sulfrage Associa- 
tion, 1341 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 15 cents per hundred. It makes a 
powerful plea for equal suffrage, from the 
standpoint of benefit to the race by the 
fuller education of mothers. 

The London Christian World quotes 
an account of the installation of Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague and his wife' as 
pastors of the Jfew South congregation. 
After some speculatipn as to possible 
complications in f>arish work, it adds: 
"On this side a good many ministers' 
wives are, we believe, expected to act as 
assistant pastors. The difference is that 
they get no theological training at Mead- 
ville or elsewhere, no public recognition 
and no salary." 

Rev. Lauba E. IST. Grossniokle, of 
Maple ville. Md., president and national or- 
ganizer of the "Sisters' Society of Christian 
Endeavor," of the Progressive Brethren 
Church, has just returned to the home of 
her parents to take a much-needed rest 
after a short visit to all the churches of 
her denomination in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. She reports the societies 
generally as prosperous. During her so- 
journ she organized many new societies. 



WOMAN'S CAtrSB IN GEBMANT. 



A budget of literature from across the 
ocean shows us that our German sisters 
are courageously fighting the good fight, 
in. the face of obstacles greater than ours. 
This we learn from the report of the meet- 
ings of the "Bund," or League of Women's 
Societies in Germany, which held its last 
session May 25-2S. This League of Ger- 
man women, by the way, consists of 02 
societies fi-oni 29 German cities. Among 
these belongs the Frauenverein of 
Leipzig, which in the year 1S90 cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth birthday, and has 
piiblished an interesting pamphlet con- 
taining its history during this quarter of a 
century. Another member of the Bund 
is the General Association of Women 
Teachers, which meets at least as often as 
every two yeai-s, and publishes a thick 
pamphlet of its proceedings. Its presi- 
dent is the well-known Helene Lange, 
who is also editor of the monthly maga- 
zine, Die Frau, in the June number of 
which she has an article on "The First 
Woman Physician in the World," i. e., 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of whom a por- 
trait is also given. 

But to retui-n to the General Assembly 
of the Women's League. It is most inter- 
esting to note the scope and variety of 
the subjects discussed, and the earnest 
and resolute tone that marks all their pro- 
ceedings. The meeting was held in Cas- 
sel, by invitation of the Women's Educa- 
tional Society of that jilace. In the report 
we notice that a petition for the suppres- 
siun oi oooial evil vras discussed; a pam- 
phlet containing suggestions for opposing 
prostitution was distributed; a report 
was given on the temperance movement; 
it was resolved to petition Government 
to include kindergartens in the regular 
school system; a legal protective associa- 
tion for women in Dresden was described; 
aid associations for women employees 
were described and advocated ; while one 
speaker showed how the strike movement 
demanded the appointment of women 
factory inspectors. There wei-e also 
speeches of a more general nature, as one 
by Helene Lange on "Women's Educa- 
tion," and by Friiulein Auguste Schmidt, 
the president of the Bund, in which she 
spoke of the foundation of the organiza- 
tion as due to the impulse given by the 
meeting of our American bodies of women 
at Chicago, during the World's Fair. The 
Ivational Council of Women is the model 
on which this German league was formed, 
as is shown in an interesting pamphlet, 
containing a speech made at the first 
meeting of the Bund, in 1S94, setting 
forth its aims and objects, and comparing 
it with its American counterpart. 

The Bund already had four committees; 
one, to secure women factory inspectors; 
another, to consider questions of social 
morals; a third, on temperance, and a 
legal committee. To these, two new ones 
were added in the last session: one, to 
consider educational questions, and an- 
other to examine the social condition of 
women employees. 

The interest culminated in a conference 
held on the subject of changing certain 
laws detrimental to the interests of wom- 
en, and a protest was drawn up express- 
ing the disappointment of the League of - 



German Women that their, previous peti- 
tion to Government had been disregarded. 
The Bund publishes its petition with 
regard to "Familienrecht," or laws affect- 
ing family life, printing the paragraphs 
of the actual law, and opposite them the 
proposed emendations, under the titles of 
Marriage, Relationship, and Guardianship, 
each with many subdivisions. 

Some recent Leipzig papers enable us to 
follow the sequel of this movement. A 
paper of July 1 has a long editorial on the 
action of the German Reichstag, the day 
before, in rushing through the third read- 
ing of the revised statutes of the kingdom, 
without granting any of the main points 
for which the women have been petition- 
ing. The author of this article is careful 
to state that he does not desire the com- 
plete equalitj' of man and woman ; that, 
in his opinion, in questions affecting the 
two, the decision should rest with the 
man, and that in maiTiage the man should 
occupy the position of authority. This 
admission gives greater weight to his 
words when he declares that in all ques-, 
tions of property, the Reichstag has com- 
pletely ignored the ri^fhts of the weaker 
sex; and he coi-dially upholds Herr v. 
Stumm, who was the only champion of 
the women, with the exception of a few 
Social Democrats. 

As a result of this action of the Reich- 
stag, a large mass-meeting of women was 
held in Berlin, to protest against such a 
manifest violation of justice. Eloquent 
and spirited speeches, greeted with pro- 
longed applause, were made by well- 
known Berlin women, and also by women 
from other cities, w hile gxootinge and tel- 
egrams were received from thousands of 
others throughout the country. 

At the close of the meeting resolu- 
tions of protest were unanimously adopted. 

A protest so resolute and earnest, with 
justice behind it, can hardly fail to influ- 
ence public opinion in the near future. 

Eva Changing. 



In the mixed condition of our politics, 
it is a welcome reflection that the candi- 
dates of the several parties and factions for 
the chief magistracy are men of unblem- 
shed private character. The gratification 
is far enough from being comprehensive 
and adequate; but it saves the voter from 
shame. To feel that in any event the 
great olBoe will be filled, according to 
tradition and the fitness of things, by a 
decent man; and that the first lady in the 
land is sure to be a woman of good sense 
and an intelligent representative of our 
wives and mothers, is not a small security 
in the maddening maze of things.— Chicago 
UniversaliM. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Bights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Kkv. Ajwa 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwkll, and 
LxrcY E. Anthont. For sale atWojiAu's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Maas. 
Price, postpaid, tiO cents. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Ma-is 
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A SUFFKAGE STRAW. 

During my recent visit to Europe, I 
came across many encouraging signs of 
the progress of the equal riglits move- 
ment. Here is one straw showing which 
way the wind blows: 

The first woman suffrage petition pre- 
sented to the British Parliament, in 1867, 
bore the signatures of only 1,499 women. 
The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
women. The appeal placed before the 
members of the present Parliament bears 
the names of 257,000 women. 

If the majority of women do not yet 
wish to vote, it is clear that the number 
of those who do wish it is already large, 
and that it is constantly growing. 

Alice Stoxe Blackwell. 



ABE WOMEN ELIGIBLE? 

In Michigan Mrs. Morehouse was lately 
nominated for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the Prohibitionists. 
The Attorney General of Michigan has filed 
an opinion that under the constitution of 
that State a woman is ineligible to a State 
office. He is also of opinion that a woman 
cannot legally hold an office for which she 
cannot vote. 

The point that a woman cannot hold a 
State office in Michigan may perhaps be 
well taken, as the constitution of Michigan 
is peculiarly rigid. But the general princi- 
ple that a woman cannot hold an office 
for which she cannot vote is wholly un- 
tenable. Naturaliaed citizens vote for 
President of the United States, yet only 
a native-born citizen can be President. 
The office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is at present held by a 
woman, not only in Wyoming and in Colo- 
rado, where women vote, but also in TsTorth 
Dakota, where they do not. 

Meanwhile, those who say that the lack 
of suffrage entails no practical grievance 
on women are invited to consider this 
ease in Michigan. Here is a woman 
arbitrarily debarred from a position which 
she is abundantly competent to hold, and 
which is acceptably held by women in 
other States, simply because under the 
constitution of Michigan that position 
must be held by a voter. 

In Illinois, on the contrary. Attorney 
General Moloney, replying to the query: 
"Can women be legally appointed town- 
ship treasurer?" has just rendered an 
opinion that they can. He holds that "no 



person can be debarred from any occupa- 
tion, profession or employment, except 
military, on account of sex." A township 
treasurer is appointive, and women can 
hold the office. This is a new ruling, and 
of importance throughout the State. 



VERT EXCITABLE. 

Telegraphic despatches from West Vir- 
ginia announce "a riot" in the 8th dis- 
trict judicial convention. "A mad rush," 
we are told, was made toward the chair- 
man; he was "pitched from the stage over 
the railing," and a free fight followed, in 
which blood flowed, and "knives and 
revolvers were conspicuous." 

Kot long since, Mr. Charles P. Saunders, 
secretary of the late Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, called attention to a report that 
some ladies at a temperance convention 
had used excited language. He intimated 
that this showed the unfitness of women 
to vote. It would be interesting to hear 
what inferences Mr. Saunders and his 
cplleagues would draw from this bowie- 
knife and revolver incident as to the 
superior fitness of men for the franchise. 
Indeed, in reading the reports of the cam- 
paign meetings, one cannot avoid a cer- 
tain impression that the use of excited 
language upon exciting occasions is not a 
peculiarity wholly confined to the femi- 
nine sex. 

Those who seize iipon every instance of 
indecorous behaviour by women as a 
proof of their unfitness for suffrage, ought 
to read the daily papers and reflect upon 
the proverb: "People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones." Women 
do not always behave well; but we have 
yet to hear of a convention of women 
pitching the presiding officer off the 
platform, and then engaging in promis- 
cuous bloodshed. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



GAIL HAMILTON AND SUFFRAGE. 

Though not in favor of woman suffrage. 
Miss Dodge was impatient of the fallacies 
of its opponents, and her little book ridi- 
culing the Kev. Dr. John Todd for his 
contemptuous disparagement of woman- 
hood was wonderfully keen and effective. 
In this book nearly all the stock argu- 
ments of the remonstrants are dissected 
with a merciless scalpel. In reply to the 
threadbare objection that if women voted 
they must engage in every kind of rough 
manual labor, Gail Hamilton caustically 
demanded why it should follow, if equal 
suffrage were granted, that Lucretia Mott 
must go to the North Sea and hunt seals, 
while the Kev. John Todd might stay at 
home and write sermons? It is an anomaly 
that a woman who exerted all her life so 
strong an influence on American politics 
should never have been allowed to vote. — 
Woman's Journal. 



The Chicago Civic Federation has an- 
nounced its intention to concentrate its 
efforts on two important objects — the 
prosecution of city employes who are 
systematically robbing the city treasury, 
and the election of State legislators who 
will give Chicago new reform measures. 

Mes. Alice E. King is the only woman 
fireman in New York. She has charge of 
the living quarters of Engine Company 
No. IS, at 90 Wooster Street. She knows 
all the alarms, and at the first stroke 
knows whethef No. 13 is wanted, and 
often lets down the poles and hitches the 
horses. Mrs. King's husband was formerly 
foreman of "13," but died some years ago, 
since which time the other members have 
made her "daughter of the regiment." 

Mes. Livebmoee addressed the New 
Hampshire State Board of Agriculture 
and the State Grangers last week at Weirs, 
on "Women the Home-Makers of the 
Nation." Her allusions to woman suffrage 
were received with great applause. She 
says she finds this to be the case every- 
where. Mrs. Livermore has lately lectured 
at seven Chautauquas, and has appoint- 
ments to speak at four more. She will 
then pass a few weeks with her daughter 
and' grandchildren at Boothbay, Me. 

The count of the assessors gives the 
number of polls in Boston this year as 
148,175. Most of these men could register 
and vote if they cared to qualify. But 
the Boston Post says: "The number of 
registered voters on the lists at the last 
election was about 91,000. This year, 
with the new registration, the most san- 
guine estimate does not bring it much 
over 60,000." But the fact that the ma- 
jority of men in Boston do not care to 
vote is not regarded by any one as a reason 
why those who do wish it should be 
debarred. 

De. Maey a. G. Dight, the pioneer in 
the agitation for the establishment of a 
woman's medical college in New Orleans, 
has been appointed house surgeon and 
physician in charge of the woman's 
hospital in Philadelphia. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Illinois Medical College, of the 
Minnesota Medical College, of the Michi- 
gan University, and also holds diplomas 
from European schools. During the 
past two years she has been in New 
Orleans, and has made friends every- 
where. "The doors of the most aristo- 
cratic homes in New Orleans have been 
thrown open to her," says the Daily 
Picayune, "and she never tires of speak- 
ing of the courtesy and hospitality of the 
people of this city." At the Louisiana 
Chautauqua at Kuston, this summer, she 
lectured daily to large classes, and re- 
ceived marked attention. Dr. Dight will 
go to Philadelphia the last of this mouth, 
but she expects to make New Orleans her 
home again after a while and to help in 
the proposed establishment of a woman's 
medical college in that city. 
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THE LESSON OF GENEVA. 

A striking object lesson has lately been 
given in Geneva, Switzerland, showing the 
tendency and outcome of the State regula- 
tion of vice. As constant attempts are 
made to introduce this evil system in one 
or another city of the United States, it is 
worth while to study its results elsewhere. 

It will be remembered that England 
abolished State regulation, after seventeen 
years' experience had proved it a total 
sanitaiy failure, as well as a fruitful 
source of demoralization. The system 
has also been abolished throughout Switz- 
erland, except in Geneva. In that city it 
has prevailed for more than a centurj', 
and for many years Geneva has been prac- 
tically I'uled by the "Tenanciers," or keep- 
ers' of the licensed houses of ill fame, as 
some American cities are ruled by the 
liquor interest. 

Even in Geneva, however, a growing op- 
position to the system lately led to the 
taking of a "referendum" on the ques- 
tion of its continuance. Every hindrance 
was thrown in the way of the advocates of 
repeal. During the five weeks preceding 
the election, every public meeting held by 
them was broken up by the mob, un- 
checked by the authorities, and finally 
every hall and room was closed against 
them by a police order. As the move- 
ment for repeal was especially strong 
among the working men, the government 
stated the question in a form hard to be 
understood by the uneducated. Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler, who took an active 
part in the campaign, writes: 

If the question had beeu "Do you de- 
sire the abolition or the maintenance of 
the Maisons Tolerees?'' every man, woman 
and boy would have understood, because 
the "Maisons Tolerees" are as much in 
evidence and known as the Cathedral or 
the Market Place. But the question put 
before the electors was (1) "Do you ap- 
prove of the x>rojet de loi de V initiative? 
Yes or no. (2) Do you approve of the 
projet de loi of the government? Yes or 
no." The regulationist majority on the 
Grand Gonseil invented this double ques- 
tion, there is no doubt, in order to perplex 
the people. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
the abolitionists cherished strong hopes of 
success. Mrs. Butler says: 

Sunday morning — the voting day — rose 
brilliantly, a blue, sky without a cloud, 
and the most brilliant sunshine. Mme. 
de Gingins and I went to an early service 
in a Free Church, where most of our 
friends go. They sent me a message to 
speak a few words. (All scruples about 
women speaking in churches vanished 
like a slight cloud before the midday sun 
in the presence of such a solemn day for 
the people, when all the faith and cour- 
age and patience of women were as much 
wanted as those of men.) There was great 
life in that mor-ning service, at the end of 
which most of us had the sacrament to- 
gether, in almost absolute silence. I 
should rather have liked that we had all 
received it standing, with a drawn sword 
in one hand, as the old crusaders did! The 
spirit of war however was there, as well as 
the Master's benediction, "Mj' peace give 
I nnto you." On the way home we 
elected to take a drive all around the citv. 
The streets were already (at 10 A. M.) 
very crowded, but the people were quiet, 
it being so early. I looked with sympathy 
at the faces of numbers of poor and honest- 
looking w^orkmen, who seemed to be 
anxious. 

Oh! I never saw anythiusr Hke the 



beauty of the Rhone that day, rolling its 
magnificent waves and curling, dancing 
waters along (the waters about which 
Kuskin has half a chapter of eloquent de- 
scription). The main color is a clear sap- 
phire blue, shading off into sky blues, 
purples, and pale rose colors, and flecked 
with streaks of golden sunlight. Geneva 
is a beautiful city, and the birds were 
singing and the young leaves aijpearing on 
the avenues of trees. 

Repeal was defeated. "When the result 
was declared on Sunday evening, the 
Tenanciers and their following formed a 
procession with banners, mottoes and 
transparencies of the grossest character, 
prepared in advance, and proceeded to 
celebrate their victory. Every licensed 
brothel in Geneva is required by law to 
hang a large red lantern over its door, 
and the partisans of the system called 
themselves the "Xa»ipes Bouges," or Red 
Lamps. Red lanterns were carried con- 
spicuously in the parade. The mob burst 
open the doors of the great National 
Church of Geneva, the Church of la 
Fusterie, and the procession marched in 
triumph around the church inside, with 
great uproar. They placed a large red 
lantern on the communion table, knelt 
around it, and sang to it a well-known 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, beginning 
Source divine of light and life. 
This they sang in praise of the Red Lam j), 
as the source of all they considered most 
agreeable in life. Another hymn narrat- 
ing the sufferings of Christ on the cross 
was parodied in a way too shocking for 
description. They cursed and hissed and 
howled at the names of God and De 
Meuron, a member of the city council who 
had taken a prominent part in advocating 
repeal. They shouted "A bas le Bon Bleu, 
a bas De Meuron ."' ( "Down with God! 
Down with De Meuron!") and ''Vive la 
Lampe rouge!" In the procession was 
carried a banner bearing the names of 
God and De Meuron below, and a red 
lantern above, signifying that in that 
day's election the Red Lamps had come 
out "on top." 

The procession repeated these demon 
strations before every church in the citv 
They went to the headquarters of the 
Y. M. C. A., and smashed in the windows. 
They burned in effigy Mme. de Gingins, a 
venerable Swiss lady active in philan 
thropic work, but known to be strongly 
opposed to the Maisons tolerees. They 
visited the houses of prominent advocate's 
of repeal, proposing to burn them, but 
found them guarded by soldiers; and 
finally, about midnight, halted before the 
house of an editor whose paper had op- 
posed repeal, and clamored for a speech. 
He came out and said to them: "Go home 
now; we have saved our free institutions. 
From this moment pietism (i. e., Christian- 
ity) is dead in Geneva. We shall hear no 
more of it. We shall have peace." 

Not peace but a sword has come upon 
the advocates of State regulation in 
Geneva, however. The city and the whole 
canton have been aroused by the scandalous 
scenes of that election evening. Geneva 
which John Knox used to call "the city of 
saints, the Jerusijlem of the West," has 
been scored with well-deserved ridicule. 
Mrs. Butler writes : 

It is profoundly humiliating to the 
proud Genevese; for they are a very proud 



people, and tliey feel it all the more 
coming just before -their great Exhibition' 
and because they are being taunted and 
exulted over by the press of France and 
other countries. The most respectable 
journal of Switzerland, The Bund, of 
Berne, has a very grave and good article 
about the Sunday's vote and horrors, say- 
ing they are a disgrace to the whole of 
Switzerland. 



This astonishing outbreak in Geneva 
shows by a lurid light what manner of 
spirit is fostered by State-licensed evil, 
and the opponents of the system feel that 
the object lesson has done far more good 
than the temporary defeat has done harm. 

Mrs. Butler gives a graphic description - 
of the spirit in which the friends of repeal 
met their defeat. Speaking of the church 
service on the morning of election day, 
she says: 

A dozen or more of our bravest men 
were absent because they had to preside 
at the different "Urns" (polling-places). 
A man of each side had to be present at 
each, and as the abolitionist gentlemen 
were comparatively few, the best of them 
had to stay all day at that post. 

At 6 P. M. we went, by the invitation 
of M. Favre, to his house, where he had 
invited all the leading abolitionists to 
assemble to hear the result, and, if neces- 
sary, to stay all night — sixty or seventy of 
u !— because it was well known, if we 
had had a victory, the vengeance of the 
Tenanciers' mob would have made it 
perilous for any of us to pass through the 
streets. 

I shall never forget that memoi-able 
evening and night. M. Favre is the most 
prominent man of Geneva belonging to 
the old nobility; he is rich, and of a spoi> 
less character. His house is a little 
removed from the town, on a rising 
ground whence you see all Geneva lying 
like a map before you. It was one of the 
fortresses of the old nobles, before the 
Reformation, and it was there that some 
hundreds of Huguenot refugees from 
France were harbored by an ancestor of 
M. Favre, in the times of Louis XIV. 
There is a huge stone archway by which 
you enter a great court-yard, whence 
stairs ascend in the open air to different 
parts of the fortress. It is all of solid 
rock and stone; no mob would have a 
chance to enter. 

About fourteen of us had dinner, and 
food was kept going in the dining-room 
till midnight for all the abolitionist Presi- 
dents at the different Urns, who kept 
dropping in till 10 P. M. Those who 
came from the country arrondissements of 
course got in rather late, some of them 
having narrowly escaped rough handling. 
M. Bridel came last, and they telephoned 
tor news of him, but no answer came; his 
wife was very pale and anxious, but at 
last he appeared. The voting in his 
quarter had continued late. Last of all 
M de Meuron came from "La Fusterie," 
where all the votes had been collected and 
counted, and where the final result was 
given out It was a great shock and grief 
to all, and hard to bear. About forty or 
htty men who had been at the Urns all 
day were assembled in that room, with 
tlieir dusty boots. ha\'ing had no time to 
change, and their tired faces, and stood 
tor nearly an hour in groups in that large 
room ot the Huguenot fortress, discussing 
au tiie circumstances. As I looked at 
their good faces, and heard their words, I 
tett more encouraged than I have ever yet 
been m Geneva. These were the men who 
make corps cV elite, who lead forlorn hopes, 
ana who by this very defeat and disaster 
are welded into a more complete and con- 
vinced body of combatants than could 
ever been formed by a victory; and I felt 
the strong brotherhood which had grown 
up among them in a short time. There 
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were democrats and conservatives, Prot- 
estants, Catholics and free-thinkers, but 
all "straight men," honest and in great 
earnest. When they had conversed some 
time, they proposed that we should re- 
solve ourselves into a Committee, which 
we did, forming a circle. That consulta- 
tation was wonderfully practical and to 
the point. A. M. Waurin, Professor of 
Social Economy at the University and a 
leading man in Geneva politics, had the 
chief place. His experience and shrewd- 
ness were a great help. A general plan of 
campaign was agreed upon. Slowly but 
surely a spirit of resoluteness and even 
encouragement took the place of the first 
feeling of dismay. It was a memorable 
assembly; I shall never forget it. M. 
Favre, our host, and his brother were also 
kind and firm, and full of the old Hugue- 
not spirit of "never say die." 

It is especially interesting to note how 
the good but timid women of Geneva have 
heen stirred up by these events. Mrs. 
Butler says: "The ladies have put wo- 
men's suffrage now on their programme, 
and are working well." 



A SIX WEEKS' VACATION. 

Much can be seen and done in six weeks, 
with an expenditure of twQ hundred dol- 
lars. Here is what I accomplished tliis 
summer, while Miss Wilde and Mrs. Ad- 
tinson "stood by the ship," and took 
charge of _ the Journal and Column. 
Eeturning from the St. Louis Republican 
Convention, June 22, I sailed for Liver- 
pool on the Lancastrian (Leyland Line), 
June 24. There were only three passen- 
gers (Captain's guests) but more than 
eight hundred cattle, several hundred 
cheep, hundreds of tons of meat in the re- 
frigerator, and a vast quantity of cotton, 
hay, and other American produce. The 
genial and kindly presence and speech of 
Captain Muir and the ship's oificers made 
me feel quite at home, while uninter- 
rupted fine weather, a daily salt water 
bath, and a stateroom to myself conspired 
to make the ten days' voyage a recreation. 
Certainly ninety dollars for the double 
passage from Boston to Liverpool and 
back ought to tempt others to travel by 
this line. Witli the receding shore of iSTew 
England, the summer heat vanished, 
and winter clothing became a necessity. 
For nine days the great Atlantic was as 
quiet as a lake. July 3 found me spin- 
ning across England from Liverpool to 
London, and thence to Hastings, where I 
was welcomed by my three sisters, daugh- 
ter, and adopted niece. During the, next 
two weeks, my stay, in the quaint old town 
was varied by excursions to Dover and 
Shakespeare's Cliif, to Pevensey Castle, 
where the Conqueror landed, now a ruin, 
but built and occupied successively by 
Romans, Saxons, and JTormans, for nearly 
two thousand years; to Brighton, "the 
London by the Sea;" to beautiful East- 
bourne and glorious Beachy Head; to 
picturesque Kye and Winohelsea and Fair- 
light. I never tired of the odd sights, and 
the varied throngs of excursionists from 
London and elsewhere, and the semi-trop- 
ical luxuriance of the flowers and foliage. 
Then followed a week in London, with 
daily excursions, to Hampton Court and 
Hampstead, to Crystal Palace and the 
Indian Exposition, to the jSTational Liberal 
Club and the law courts of Temple bar, 
to Eegent's Park and Primrose Hill, to 



Hyde Park and Kensington gardens and 
Kuightsbridge and Kew and Richmond 
and Busbey Park, to Cheshunt and Wal- 
tham Abbey, and St. Pancras. It was a 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Millicent Fawcett 
and Rebecca Moore and Florence Balgar- 
nie, and to spend an afternoon with 
Frances Willard and Anna Gordon in the 
beautiful seclusion of Reigate Cottage. 
It was a privilege to meet Mr. Samuel 
Capper, "the fighting Quaker," and Mr. 
Edwin Atkin, and Prof. Tcheraz, those 
brave champions of oppressed Armenia 
A day was spent in rambling over classic 
Oxford, with its massive mediaeval col- 
leges and beautiful gardens. Students and 
professors were absent on their "long va- 
cation," but the ancient foundations were 
perhaps more impressive by the solemn 
silence that pervaded the stately halls. 
Then, on our way back to Liverpool, we 
visited the majestic ruins of Kenilworth, 
haunted by memories of Amy Eobsart and 
Queen Elizabeth. We spent a night at 
tile "Warwick Arms," an old-time hos- 
telry like those described by Dickens, and 
next day visited the Warwick Hospital, an 
old endowment of the Earl of Leicester, 
for the perpetual support of twelve aged 
men, — and St. Mary's Cathedral, and 
glorious Warwick Castle. This last was 
perhaps of all the best worth seeing. Ex- 
tensive suites of rooms crowded with 
ancient armor, weapons, furniture, tapes- 
try and paintings, looked out over a lovely 
garden, winding river, foaming waterfall, 
and stately park. Ctesar's ancient 
tower frowned upon us with its torture 
chambers and dungeons, and from the 
battlements of the Gate tower we looked 
over a typical English landscape. Noth- 
ing in the castle interested me more than 
a deathmask of Oliver Cromwell, taken 
from his face, giving the stern features of 
an uncrowned monarch greater than any 
King of England. 

On Saturday, July 25, at Liverpool, we 
had our first rainy day. But in the after- 
noon the clouds broke away, and we visited 
Chester, and circumnavigated its ancient 
wall, looking down ui)on the valley of 
Dee, with its old mil], and otf to Mr. 
Gladstone's Hawarden (Arden they call 
it), and the Welsh Mountains. We visited 
Chester Cathedral and its venerable 
cloisters, and heard the service intoned, 
with bursts of organ music. ISText morn- 
ing we sailed out of the wonderful Liver- 
pool docks into the river Mersey on the 
steamer Cestrian, one of the great Ley- 
land freight steamers of 10,000 tons, carry- 
ing only twenty-four first class passengers. 
Here again I was lucky in having a state- 
room to myself, unlimited decks to prom- 
enade, and Commodore. Trant to draw 
upon for anecdotes and narratives of ad- 
venture. The nine days' voyage was a 
nine days' wonder, and when, on Aug. 5, 
we sighted the Boston Lower Light, it was 
not without regret tliat I exchanged my 
winter clothing and heavy overcoat for a 
summer suit, and plunged into the fiery 
furnace of American dog-days. The first 
lady I saw, as we slowly drew near the 
dock at East Boston, was kind Miss Turner, 
of the Woman's Journal, and the first 
man was alert and genial Mr. Gulesian. I 
could scarcely believe that only six weeks 
had elapsed since these same affectionate 
friends and others had waved their fare- 



wells to me as I moved out of Boston 
Harbor. 

My impressions of England are of a 
society singularly compounded of feudal 
usages and democratic innovations. In 
methods of railroad travel it is far behind 
us. In average social conditions there is 
no comparison. It is a landlord-ridden 
land. But, while the mass of the people 
are poor, they far surpass our own poor 
in thrift, neatness, and civility. Almost 
every little house, though painfully sinall 
and lacking in conveniences, and built in 
a sordid block of similar tenements, has 
its garden bright with flowers, and lace 
curtains at its windows. What is most 
lacking is the sense of social equality. In 
America the great middle class is the 
people itself. 

Henky B. Blackwell. 



GERMAN WOMEN PROTESTING. 

In regard to the mass-meetings recently 
held by German women to protest against 
certain illiberal provisions in the new civil 
code, the Berlin correspondent of the 
Jf. Y. Post writes: 

These indignation meetings were at- 
tended by women of every stratum of so- 
ciety, married and unmai-ried, princesses 
and countesses as well as laboring girls, 
and the vivid enthusiasm of them all told 
a meaning tale. University education, it 
is true, is not yet within the reach of even 
the majority of the highest class of Ger- 
man women, despite the championship of 
their cause by increasing numbers of uni- 
versity professors and other men of in- 
fluence. But steps, small steps, forward 
are taken all the while. Prof. Sohmoller, 
of Berlin University, is the latest convert 
to woman's university education, and the 
rector of the same university. Prof. AVag- 
ner, in his annual report pointedly says 
about the women attending that insti- 
tution last year: "I can but express the 
highest satisfaction at the results and 
experiences had in this line so far." In 
Heidelberg, as in Berlin, the consent of 
every individual lecturer must, however, 
be obtained by a female student before 
being admitted to the lectures. 



THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

The twenty-fourth Congress of Women 
will be held in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Sept. IC, lY and 18. Members of the 
A. A. W. expecting to attend should write 
at once to Mrs. W. H. Tuck, Orange 
Street, St. John, !N". B., in order to receive 
names and addresses of their hostesses. 
For those who wish, before or after the 
Congress, to explore this beautiful 
region, reasonable arrangements can 
probably be made with the hotel 
chosen for the A. A. W. headquarters. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackweli,, and 
Ltjct E. Anthony. For sale at Wojian's 
JoTjENAi Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, .'iO cents. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 



C. H. Simonds & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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HEKOISM OF CUBAN WOMEN. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain of Ken- 
tucky writes to the Woman's Journal: 

"Whatever may be the outcome of the 
Cuban war, one great thing is already ac- 
complished. The bravery of the Cuban 
women has forever set aside the argu- 
ment of the remonstrants, that 'women 
cannot flght and therefore must not vote.' 

"We may theorize about women's mental 
and physical incapacity for bearing arms, 
but a glance at the battle-fields of the 
Cuban war sets all our theories at naught. 
Women are fighting in this year of our 
Lord 1896, and therefore, according to 
the logic of the remonstrants, women 
ought to be voting. For my own part, 
being an illogical suffragist, I hold that 
women, like men, ought to vote whether 
they fight or not; and, owing no doubt to 
the woman suffrage bias of my mind, I 
am totally unable to understand how, 
with such vast quantities of chivalry lying 
around loose in this land of ours; those 
poor Cuban women are obliged to leave 
their outraged homes and fight for their 
own honor and the honor of their daugh- 
ters. 

"It seems to me that the Cuban question 
might be settled by conscripting for the 
help of Cuba all American men who be- 
lieve that 'the home is woman's sphere,' 
and tliat 'women cannot fight and there- 
fore ought not to vote.' The result of 
this would be to increase the numbers, if 
not the valor, of the Cuban army, and at 
the same time to raise immeasurably the 
average of intelligence in this country." 



AN ABMENIAN INCIDENT. 

A private letter from an English friend 
who has lately visited Asia Minor, tells 
the following incident: 

It will be remembered that during the 
recent massacres at Oorfa, several thou- 
sand Armenians crowded into the great 
stone chux'ch, hoping to find safety. 
Petroleum was poured over the compact 
raass of human beings on the church 
floor and set on fire. Two of the three 
great galleries, crowded with women and 
children, were also set on fire and fell in. 
The third gallery remained standing. 

Among those that had taken refuge in 
the third gallery was one remarkably 
beautiful woman, the wife of an Armenian 
merchant who had just lost his life in the 
massacre. With her were her six young 
children and their grandmother. When 
the fire was started in the church below, 
the grandmother and two of the children 
made their way down-stairs and succeeded 
in getting out. Meanwhile a number of 
Turks forced their way into the crowded 
gallery, and began to carry off women and 
girls. Among them was a Turk who had 
long had his eye upon the beautiful young 
mother in question. He advanced towards 
her, saying: "The reason we killed your 
husband was because I wanted to marry 
you. Now you are mine," etc. Finding 
that she could not escape, she threw her 
four children over the railing into the 
flames below, and then leaped after them 
herself. She and one of the children per- 
ished; the three others, though scorched 
and bruised, were saved. 

The American missionaries found friends < 



in Constantinople who were willing to 
give the surviving children a home; but 
when application was made to the au- 
thorities for a passport to enable them to 
go to Constantinople, it was refused. The 
government said, "Give us the names of 
these orphans, and we will take care of 
them ourselves." English and American 
residents in Asia Minor agree in saying 
that it seems to be the settled purpose to 
get the destitute orphan children of Ar- 
menian Christians into Turkish harems, 
where they will be brought up as Moslems. 

Ai,iCE Stone Bl,ack"wei.i>. 



COLORADO WOMEN AND LONDON TIMES. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, of Canada, 
lately sent a letter to the London Times, 
declaring woman suffrage in Colorado to 
be a failure, upon the authority of an 
anonymous Colorado correspondent. The 
Times printed this letter, and refused to 
print a letter from the Governor of Colo- 
rado testifying to the good results of 
woman suffrage, although requested to do 
so by English friends of equal rights. 
When a live Colorado woman voter, how- 
ever, wrote to the Times, pointing out the 
fallacies of Goldwin Smith's anonymous 
correspondent, the Times published her 
letter, as follows : 

Sir: — My attention has just been called 
to an article appearing in your weekly 
issue of the 29tli ult., headed "Woman 
Suffrage," in which Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
writing to the Times, quotes a Colorado 
correspondent who says he "does not 
think decent women in Denver will ever 
go to the polls again." "The political 
bosses ran the women from what they 
call 'the Kow' just like sheep, and shamed 
every decent woman in the city," etc. 

I feel called upon, as president of the 
East Denver Woman's Republican League, 
to deny each and every statement of that 
correspondent, because the statements are 
untrue and the deductions from them 
false and misleading. Let me explain. 
The city of Denver is divided for electoral 
purposes into several election precincts, 
small enough so that all voters can vote 
without crowding or difliculty. Every 
voter must vote in the precinct where he 
or she resides. It is therefore clear that 
the women of "the Eow" must vote in 
their own precinct, and, unless the gentle- 
man's wife resides in "the Kow," they 
could not have annoyed her at the polling- 
place. As for these women being run by 
the bosses like sheep, I can only say that 
the returns show that the vote there was 
nearly equally divided between the great 
contesting parties, so that no special sys- 
tem of bossing could have prevailed. 
The polling-booths and approaches to 
them in that part of the city, as in every 
other part, had abundant police protec- 
tion, and no voter was interfered with, 
and no person was allowed in the polling- 
place but the regularly appointed judges 
of election. 

jSTow, with regard to the general ques- 
tion whether decent women will continue 
to vote in Denver. The women's branches 
of the Eepublican Leagues, over one of 
which I have the honor of presiding, are 
composed of the best women in Denver. 
Some of them are the wives of the most 
prominent men of the State, both socially 
and politically, who attend the meetings 
regularly and take a most active part in 
the proceedings. 

Our interest in the great political ques- 
tions of the day is neither wavering nor 
dying out, but with ever-increasing energy 
and thoroughness of purpose we are striv- 
ing to show ourselves worthy of our hi^h 
calling, and to prove that we are worthy 



of the trust, the honor, and the duty that 
have been conferred upon us by the people 
of this great State. We had women rep-, 
resentatives in our last Legislature, and 
have them now in offices of high public 
trust, and I can point with pride to their 
record in these high stations. 

The preliminary work of the political 
canvass also is intrusted to a committee 
composed equally of men and women, and 
I feel proud to say that these women, 
who represent all branches of society, 
take as much interest in their political 
work as the men, and exhibit quite as 
much enthusiasm and anxiety in reference 
to the result. Woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado is a great success. 

AxxA M. Scott, 
I'res. J£. Denver Woman's SepubKcan League, 

Denver, Col. 

Mrs. Scott might have added that the 
Democratic and Populist women of Colo- 
rado are as active and as much interested 
as their Kepublican sisters. A. s. b. 



THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 

We are in receipt of inquiries as to the 
address to which money for the Armenian 
relief fund should be sent. Contributions 
may be sent either to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somei-set Street, Boston, treasurer of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
or to Brown Bros. & Co., bankers, 50 
State Street, Boston, for the Eed' Cross 
Relief Fund administered by Clara Barton. 
Miss Barton has left Constantinople tem- 
porarily for Germany, but the work by her 
agents continues, and she proposes to re- 
turn to Turkey in the autumn. There are 
several other Relief Funds, all doing good, 
but through the two channels mentioned 
above, the money will reach the sufferers 
as safely and directly as in any way. 



Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is seri- 
ously ill, but her physician says she will 
i-ecover. - 

The Legislature of Xew Brunswick has 
just passed a bill providing for two women 
on the school boards,,Qne, to be appointed 
by the governor in council, the other by 
the city or town. 

Municipal suffrage for women is under 
consideration in Wheeling, W. Va. The 
Political Equality Club of that city ap- 
pointed a committee to present the matter 
before the City Charter Commission. This 
committee consisted of Mrs. George E. 
Boyd, Mrs. George K. Wheat and Dr. 
Harriet B. Jones, who were given a re- 
spectful hearing. 

As a gratifying indication of the growth 
of popular interest in social purity. The 
Philanthropist notes the request of the 
N"ew York and Boston public libraries 
for the publications of the American 
Purity Alliance. Other libraries in dif- 
ferent parts of the country are asking 
for copies of the National Purity Congress 
reports. 

The headquarters of the Woman Suffrage 
Association in Los Angeles have, as a 
motto on the wall, the following quota- 
tion from the constitution of California: 

"Nor shall any citizen or class of citi- 
zens be granted privileges or immunities 
which, upon the same terms, shall not be 
granted all." 

The woman's flag, with its three stars, 
hangs not far distant. 
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POLITICAL POINTS. 

This year of 1896 will be memorable 
because of opportunities that have come 
to -women for the first time in political 
affairs. To tliese is to be added another 
fact of great importance. For the first 
time a ■ivoman has been nominated for 
presidential elector. On Anc:. 13th, the 
Republican State Convention of Wyom- 
ing nominated as, one of its three jiresi- 
dential electors Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of 
Cheyenne. 3Irs. iMalloy has accepted the 
nomination. She is the wife of K. L. 
JIalloy, superintendent of the Wyoming 
division of the Union Pacific from Chey- 
enne to Ogden. According to a report in 
the Chicago Becord, Mr. Malloy is a Demo- 
crat, but his wife has voted the Eepubli- 
can ticket for nearly twenty years, ilrs.^ 
ilalloy said that she would not allow her 
name to be presented to the convention 
until her husband had expressed his wil- 
lingness. She did not seek political 
honors or duties, but thouglit that women 
in equal sullrage States should not decline 
to perform public duties- when it could be 
done witliout neglecting their homes or 
families. Mrs. Malloy is about forty years 
old, and is well informed on political 
questions. She lias acted as delegate to 
county conventions, but has given very 
little tiine to political work. She has 
four children, the oldest eighteen years of 
age. 

The Democratic State Convention of 
North Dakota nominated the Populist 
candidate, Mrs. Laura J Eisenhuth, of 
Foster, for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Miss Emma F. Bates, the 
present incumbent, is candidate for re- 
election on an independent ticket. "Both 
-women have previously proven them- 
selves efficient workers in the office," says 
Western Womanhood, "and it is hoped 
that the women of the State will prove 
their interest in seeing that a woman fills 
this office, the only one open to w^oraen."' 

miSH LADIES AS GXJAEDIANS. 

Irish ladies are showing no disinclina- 
tion to exercise their newly conferred 
power of serving as Poor Law Guardians, 
says the London Wommi's Signal. A 
vacancy has arisen by the death of a male 
member of the Kanturk Union, Cotmty 
Cork, and at the last meeting of the board 
the question of who was to stand came up. 
One gentleman said he understood there 



were several ladies ready for the post. 
"Will any of th,em contest the division?" 
was the anxious query of a Mr. Bolster. 
On being informed that in all probability 
they would, this bolsterer of male su- 
premacy remarked that it would be "a 
great nuisance if lady guardians were 
elected." There have been some English 
Guardian boards on which the "great 
nuisance" has been the person most worth 
having, in the interests of the ratepayers, 
and also of tlie poor. 

In Tralee, also, an effort is being made to 
secure some ladies on the Board of Guar- 
dians. When we consider how much 
truly womanly work there is for womanly- 
hands and hearts to do, in such Unions — 
for example, where with an average of 
fifty patients there is only one nurse, and 
she not a trained one, and where a deaf 
septuagenarian, formerly a day laborer, 
assisted by an infirm shoemaker, and an- 
other feeble old man paralyzed of one 
arm, have charge of the male ward — we 
cannot but regard the Act qualifying 
women to serve as Poor Law Guardians as 
one of the most useful pieces of legislation 
of the present session. 



WOMEN VOTERS OF COLORADO. 

Mrs. Helen H. Ecob contributes to the 
Woman's Journal an interesting history of 
the workings of w-onian suffrage in Colo- 
rado. After s])eaking of the intelligence 
of Colorado women, she continues: 

With equal suli'rage, all this intellectual 
activity was turned immediately into 
practical endeavor for the regeneration of 
society and state. Where other women 
are studying effete literature or pink teas, 
these women are studj'ing the new Prim- 
ary Law or the city charter. Social for- 
malities which elsewhere consume a 
large amount of time and strength are, by 
common consent, relegated to the back- 
ground- The Woman's Club, the com- 
mon centre of these higher interests, 
mi<rht well be called the clearing-house 
foi-'the visiting cards which do such heavy 
duty in conventional calling. A common 
purpose obliterates the cruel social dis- 
tinctions of fashionable life, and promotes 
comradeship between all classes of intelli- 
cent women. Here one may see the cul- 
tured daughter of the miilti-millionaire 
in honest and thorough cooperation with 
the daughter of her laundress. Gossip 
and trivial conversation find no place in 
this larger life. A visitor from Chicago, 
the guest at an elegant dinner, observing 
that" neither weather, servants nor chil- 
dren were discussed, remarked: "I don't 
even know whether or not you have hus- 
bands." It would seem that they are 
even outgrowing the hereditary feminine 
weakness in respect to age, for when the 
Legislature, in a burst of chivalry worthy 
of a better cause, made an exception to 
the registration law, allowing them to 
wive their age as "twenty-one or over," 



not one woman in a hundred took advan- 
tage of the tempting opportunity. The 
original Eve in her was no match for the 
ballot. Entrance upon the larger field of 
political life has broadened her interests 
so that she is more companionable to her 
husband, and longer retains the confi- 
dence of her sou. A deeper self-respect, 
a consciousness of strength, a broader 
outlook upon life, a divine patience with 
the slow processes of world-problems — 
these are characteristics of Colorado 
womanhood. Can there be any higher 
ideal of civilization than that in which 
men and women work together, carrying 
the life of the home into the larger circle 
of the Commonwealth? 



Mrs. Makv A. Davis of North Sutton, 
H., is chairman of the school board. 

Miss Hattie M. Vv^ateebuey, of Chip- 
ley, Florida, has been appointed a notary 
public for the State at large, by Governor 
Mitchell. Among other legal acts, she 
can perform the marriage ceremony. 

Mes. S. Y. Eoot, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed by Mayor Moran as a 
special police officer, possessing full power 
to make arrests. Mrs. Eoot will not 
patrol a beat, y.et she will wear a star. 
She desired the appointment to aid her 
work in connection with the rescue home, 
an institution for the reformation of fallen 
women, with which she has long been 
connected. 

3I1SS Claea Baijtos-, after visiting 
Buda Pesth, Vienna and Baden, arrived 
ia London on Aug. 25. On her departure 
from Constantinople she received an ova- 
tion. The pier from which her steamer 
sailed was crowded with himdreds of peo- 
ple of all creeds, who cheered Miss Bar- 
ton. The passage of the steamer through 
the Bosphorus was triumphal. Eobert 
College was covered with flags, and the 
roof was filled. Flags in profusion were 
flying from the residences of the ambas- 
sadors at Therapia, seven miles below 
Constantinopde, and the numerous 
launches, steamers and other craft saluted 
the steamer as she passed. U. S. Minister 
Terrell and the staff of the American 
foreign legation accompanied Miss Barton 
and her party as far as Therapia, where 
they were taken off by the American 
legation launch. Miss Barton says it is 
uncertain when she will return to Amer- 
ica. We cannot help hoping that some 
good to the oppressed Christians of 
Turkey may follow from Miss Barton's 
visit to Austria, Hungary, Germany and 
England, by the governments of all which 
countries she is highly esteemed. Miss 
Barton, when interviewed for the press, 
says everything pleasant that she can 
about the help given her in her relief 
work by Turkish officials, and makes no 
criticisms upon the Sultan. This is diplo- 
matic, and, indeed, is inevitable since she 
is soon to i-eturn to Constantinople. 
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NOTES IN FRANCE. 

After leaving Leipzig, a few days were 
spent in Paris. Pleasant memories went 
with us fi-om tlie old German city, — mem- 
ories of the Eosenthal, cliarming in spite 
of the overpowering scent of wild garlic 
in blossom that tilled, the air; of a row up 
the Pleisse between banks enamelled with 
wild flowers and overhung by shady trees; 
of the beautiful parks that now occupy 
the site of the old city moat and wall, 
parks full of stately horsechestnuts, mag- 
nificent laburnums and wonderful pink 
hawthorne trees, all in full blooom; and 
memories of sympathy and kindness 
sweeter than the flowers. 

In Paris it was my privilege to meet 
the president and vice-president of the 
Woman's Eights League of France, Mme. 
Pognon and Mme. Griess-Traut. The 
latter.has been for many years a reader of 
the Woman's Journal, and she gave its 
junior editor a warm welcome. We had 
a long and interesting talk about many 
things, while black clouds made the room 
almost too dark for us to see each other's 
faces, and a heavy summer shower pat- 
tered on the leaves outside the window. 

The advocates of equal rights for women 
are sometimes accused of being persons of 
one idea, but this certainly is not true of 
Mme. Griess-Traut. She is greatly inter- 
ested in peace and arbitration. She goes 
to the International Congresses on that 
subject, knows the Americans who attend 
them, and has printed and distributed 
large quantities of peace literature at her 
own cost. She is a Fourierite, and an 
fidmirer of Theodore Parker, whose works 
she pointed out to me upon her well-lined 
book-shelves. When one sees the burden 
and the curse that the enormous standing 
armies of Europe are to all the countries 
which have to maintain them, it seems 
wonderful that all persons of common 
sense have not united long ago in demand- 
ing general disarmament and the adoption 
of arbitration. Americans do not realize 
their blessings in this resi^ect till they have 
been in Europe. We might well echo the 
■closing sentence of Sardou's "L' Oncle 
Sam" — that extraordinary satire upon 
American manners, which made a whole 
class of American schoolboys and school- 
girls furious during my school-days, many 
years ag'o — "There is nothing like travel- 
ling to make us love our country!" or 
words to that general effect. 

Mme. Pognon is fresh and cheerful, and 
looks surprisingly young to be the mother 
of grown-up children. She has been for 
twenty years a widow. She conducted a 
pension or boarding-liouse for many years, 
but has lately changed it to an hotel. She 
says there are now so many pensions in 
Paris that it is almost impossible for them 
to make money, and hotel-keei)ing pays 
much better. The Hotel Clement Marot, 
over which she presides, is handsome and 
tasteful, and looks well kept. 

The impression prevails in America that 
the recent Woman's Eights Congress in 
Paris was almost a failure, owing to the 
riotous and disorderly bfehavior of the audi- 
ence, who were largely students, and who 
made it almost impossible for the sxaeakers 
to be heard. It was the first Congress of 
the kind ever held in Paris, and it suffered 
from the mob, as the early woman's rights 



conventions in the United States did 
.nearly fifty years ago. I was glad to 
leai-n from lime. Pognon, who presided 
during most of the Congress, that, in spite 
of all drawbacks, it had really acoom-. 
plished much good. The membership of 
the Woman's Eights League has greatly 
increased since, and the papers give much 
better reports of its meetings than they 
did before. The League has a great deal 
of work before it, as the. laws of France 
are still extremely unjust to women. It 
is only within the past year that the code 
lias been so amended as to give a married 
woman any control of her own earnings; 
and they may still be seized for her hus- 
band's debts. 

Paris is a beautiful city. It seems to 
be full of fountains and of liorseohest- 
nut trees, and the horsechestnuts were 
all in blossom. We made no effort to 
"do" the sights. We had done them 
pretty thoroughly nine years before, and 
on the present occasion our stay was very 
short. But we found time to pass a few 
stray moments once and again in a charm- 
ing little park of no celebrity, close to our 
quiet pension. Here, as usual, there was 
a large fountain playing, sending up its 
cool jets of water over big bronze tor- 
toises, sea-horses, etc. Along each side of 
the park ran a double row of huge horse- 
chestnuts in blossom. The louver boughs 
had been partly trimmed away, while 
overhead they almost met, making a high, 
shady arch. The pruning and trimming 
of trees is practised in Europe to a re- 
markable extent. Tou see rows upon 
rows of great trees that have evidently 
been kept carefully trimmed for years, 
until they have quite lost their natural 
shape, and now make a level wall of verd- 
ure. The effect is beautiful but too arti- 
ficial to be wholly pleasing. One feels 
sorry for the trees. 

Perhaps the pleasantest incident of my 
stay in Paris was a visit to the book-stores, 
and the purchase of a big package of 
Erckniann-Chatrian's !N"ational Romances 
and Souvestre's tales and legends of Brit- 
tany. It was not accomplished without a 
struggle of conscience. Regarded from 
the point of view of the pure reason, it 
seemed monstrous to spend ten dollars 
on story-books when thousands of i)eoi)le 
were on the point of starvation in Asia 
Minor; and I had a strong suspicion that 
that money ought to have gone into the 
Armenian relief fund. But I had been 
wanting those books for nine years, and 
there was no telling when I might be in 
Paris again and have the chance to buy 
them. In short, the devil tempted me, 
and did it successfully. After all, man 
cannot live by bread alone. A good book 
is both nourishment and cordial, and you 
can read it over once a year as long as you 
live, and draw strength and inspiration 
from it every time. It is a mystery how 
anyone can read the sickening stuff dis- 
played on the railway book-stalls and 
street news-stands in Paris, when he 
might be reading "Madame Therese" and 
the other beautiful tales describing the 
great French struggle for liberty. °It is 
pleasant to know that Erckmann-Chat- 
rian's works have an immense circulation 
in France. Souvestre, too, though less 
read, is full of wisdom. Here are a few 
sentences spoken by an old man in that 



most delightful book, "Scenes dela Chou- 
annerie," which suffragists would do well 
to take to heart: 

"One ought to render soldier's service 
to what one believes to be the right. 
Falsehood almost always has the advan- 
tage of being courageous, while Truth is 
timid. She is afraid to be importunate; 
when doors are shut in her face, she stops 
and turns back toward her well. That is 
not the way to carry a cause to victory. 
We ought to make war on evil as our 
Chouans made war on the Blues, without 
counting the numbers of the enemy, and 
without ever believing that the fight is 
over. Every fact may become a weapon, 
every illustration a bush from behind 
which to fire a shot at Error. If we do 
not kill it, we cause it to lose blood, and 
in consequence of repeated wounds, it 
ends by dying in the corner of a ditch." 

Alice Stoxe Bi.ackwell. 



SOME MANLY COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, in describing 
the recent great conflict for the abolition 
of the State regulation of vice in Geneva, 
Switzerland, writes: 

We were much encouraged by the bear- 
ing of the students of the University, and 
other young men. The students had 
several meetings of their own, called with 
a serious purpose, and not prompted from 
the outside. They had a final meeting 
among themselves for voting. Eighty- 
five per cent, of the students present 
declared themselves strongly in favor of 
abolitionist principles. One young man 
was courageous enough to get up and pro- 
test that an early introduction to vice was 
a sign of manliness, adding that many of 
the virtuous students were weak fellows, 
etc. The eighty-five "went for him" like 
a pack of young hounds after some noi- 
some wild animal, with howling and fury. 
The misguided young man jndged it best 
to get out of the room, which he did very 
rapidly. One student called Sacliez, very 
strong, a Hercules in build, thumped his 
chest and cried, "Am I weak? I know 

nothing of the abominations T speaks 

of, and I can walk thirty or forty miles a 
day without being tired!" Of course 
there is a certain youthfulness about these 
manifestations, but it rejoiced our hearts 
to see so many of the young population 
inspired with just and generous principles. 



EDUCATION IN COLOKADO. 

Mrs. Helen H. Ecob writes from Colo- 
rado to the Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. A. J. Peavy, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has proved herself 
a woman of strength and ability. The 
oflice sought her and not she the office. 
Her administration has been characterized 
by thoroughness, economy and honesty. 
Contrary to expectation, she has done 
more work in visiting schools and attend- 
ing Teachers' Institutes than her mas- 
culine predecessors. In some places the 
people had never before seen a State 
Superintendent or his representative. 
When Mrs. Peavy entered the office, the 
finances were in a deplorable condition. 
Her books at the end of the term will 
show the record of every penny disbursed. 
She has stood like a rock' against bribery, 
against attempts to dispose of school 
lands at nominal prices, and against ma- 
chine methods in the educational system. 
The best testimony to Mrs. Peavy's work 
is the hatred of political "bosses," who 
have declared that she shall not be again 
elected. A similar record has been made 
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hj the County Superintendents. Twenty- 
six women occupy these positions to 
thirty men. Before tlie election of women 
to this office, the conventions of County 
Superintendents were disorderly and un- 
dignified. The presence of women has 
put an end to profanity, buffoonery and 
questionable stories. The new element 
insists on business principles. They are 
determined that school funds shall be dis- 
bursed for the needs of the people, and 
not with an eye to the commission. They 
never combine private and public work, 
charging the State accordingly. The bet- 
ter class of men rejoice in this accession 
of moral and business integrity. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Peavy and her able 
assistant, Mrs. Lucy R. Scott, the new 
County Superintendents have undertaken 
lines of work never befoi'e proposed. The 
books of school directors are carefully ex- 
amined to insure perfect records. The 
directors are compelled to hold meetings 
required by statute. The Public Contract 
Law is enforced._ 

Nowhere are motliers found with higher 
ideals concerning the rearing of children, 
both in the home and in the school room. 
The kindergarten associated with every 
public school of Denver is one result of 
this interest. The most cultured women 
give earnest attention to the perfecting of 
the public schools, the chief aim being 
physical well - being and well - rounded 
character rather than technical drill. 
The latest methods in pedagogy are dis- 
cussed at the Woman's Club, and petitions 
in behalf of wise measures are sent to the 
school board. Between parents and 
teachers the utmost sympathy exists. In 
the kindergartens and grade schools, 
meetings of mothers and teachers are held 
for mutual counsel and cooperation. 



ONE ARMENIAN FAMILY. 

Heli)is asked to bring to this country an 
Armenian family who lost their all in the. 
recent massacres. The father was for 
years the principal of a large Gregorian 
school in the interior. In spite of immi- 
nent danger, he stayed at his post until in 
one of the latest outbreaks the school was 
broken up, the buildings destroyed, his 
own house burned, and himself and family 
left penniless. 

He has a relative in this country who 
can guarantee him employment and pro- 
vide a shelter for him and his family 
when they reach America, but who has 
not the means .to bring them over. To 
bring the whole family— father, mother, 
and several children — from the interior of 
Asia Minor to the United States, will cost 
about S200. Is there any one among our 
readers who will advance this sum, or a 
part of it? 

With the independence which gen rally 
characterizes the Armenians, they would 
much prefer to have this mom'v lent tbem 
rather than given. Americans who have 
known both men well for years, testify to 
their integrity, and say that tkey will cer- 
tainly pay it back if they live. But of 
course it is likely to be several years be- 
fore they will be able to. 

I know this to be a deserving case, and 
shall be glad to take charge of any sums 
sent for the purpose. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



LITEEAEY NOTICE. 

Les Massacbes d'Armexie: Tehoign- 
AGES DEs TiCTiMEs. Edition du Mer- 
cure de France, 15 Kue de 1' Echaude, 
St. Germain, Paris. 

The literature of the Armenian question 
is increasing rajjidly in England and 
America, and steadily, if slowlv, in other 
countries. This volume of 264 pages is 
the largest work on the subject that we 
have yet seen in French. G. Clemenceau 
has written a preface, in which he says : 
"Some Armenians resident in Europe 
have conceived the idea of publishing, 
without comment, some of the letters that 
they received from their countrymen in 
Asia Minor during the massacres of last 
year. . . . Those who have the courage to 
read tliese testimonies from persons who 
have lived through what they describe, 
will not be able to believe their own eyes. 
Yet the facts are indisputable. The re- 
ports of our consuls, the letters from the 
missionaries, leave no room for doubt. 
There may be some exaggeration in de- 
tails, but it is only too certain that the 
facts, if disputed in some one point, will 
be found true and easilv proved as to the 
rest." 

M. Clemeuceau's description of the 
book is fully borne out by its pages. 
There is no need to repeat here the history 
of the atrocities. They make the heart 
sick and the soul faint. The main facts 
have already been spread broadcast in the 
American press during the past two years, 
and in some cases with more details than 
these letters give. But it is the cumula- 
tive character of the testimonies in this 
book that crushes the reader, benumbs his 
sensibilities with repeated blows, and 
leaves him realizing for the first time the 
meaning of tliat energetic foreign expres- 
sion, to be "beaten like plaster." In the 
newspapers we have had reports of the 
massacres one by one. Here we have 
them all together, the experience of 
twenty cities and villages one after an- 
otlier,'in a ghastly procession. 

Some of the less frightful scenes give a 
graphic idea of the general misery. One 
letter from Arabkir, written last ISTovem- 
ber, says: 

"There are now a hundred of us, 
women, girls, children and a few men, all 
wounded', in a house of seven rooms. 
Evervbody is weeping and moaning; we 
have' nothing to put on the wounds, not 
even bandages, and the cries and groans 
make "it im'possible to sleep. If we fall 
asleej) for a moment, we are awakened by 
the voices of the children crying out with 
the nightmare: 'They are coming! they 
are coming! Mamma! Tliey are going to 
kill us. to throw us into the fire! Help!' 
We have nothing to eat but a few spoon- 
fuls of barley porridge a day. We have 
no more able-bodied men; they are- all 
wounded, or else in prison, A few days 
ago, some wounded men died in a neigh- 
boring house, but the, bodies were left 
there lor want of men to carry tiiem to 
the cemetery. After waiting several days, 
some women dragged them as far as the 
churchvard and left tlieni there. There is 
no priest left to jierform the burial ser- 
vice. . . . Winter has come, it is terribly 
cold', and we are half naked. They even 
carried off most of the women's dresses. 
Thev left us ours, but they took our 
cloaks. Mv mother's shoes were a good 
deal worn, so they did not take them, but 
mine were new, and tliey carried them off. 
Mv aunt has alreadv written you how 
manv were killed. My father was killed, 
mv ^n-andfather, my uncles, and my moth- 
er's^uncle. but not mv mother; that is our 
consolation. Our friend B. C. and his 
wife were killed; they left four little 
orphans, who keep crying and calhng for 
their mother. A. and his %vife were killed; 
thev left five children, two of -ivhom are 
nursing infants. There is no one to give 



them the breast. We are feeding them on 
the thin part of the barley porridge. 
Those of us who have survived are more 
dead than alive. But the soul sometimes 
seems turned to stone; we are astonished 
ourselves that we have not succumbed 
under so much horror and fear," 

A letter from Eghine describes the death 
of a brave old woman: "Fourteen Ar- 
menian villages, from the priest to the 
lowest peasant, have embraced the relig- 
ion of salvation (Islam) ; we have embraced 
it too, with our whole family. Do not be 
angry with us for it, dear brothers! For 
two days 1 wandered up and down, carry- 
ing little Keham in my arms, Jfone of 
our family were killed except our old 
Aunt Eva, the one who had been on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, They cut her in 
pieces before our eyes, because she would 
not turn Mahometan," 

A letter from Palou tells how a woman 
and girl who had been carried off by the 
Turks, and were being led home by them 
in triumph, asked leave to get a drink as 
they were passing by a river. Permission 
being granted, they took advantage of their 
momentary freedom, muttered a prayer 
and threw themselves into the water. 

An account of a day and night spent in 
an Armenian school at Erzeroum during 
the slaughter would be worth quoting in 
full, if space permitted. 

A father writes from Arabkir to his son, 
after describing the massacre: "I scarcely 
dare to tell you — they were going to kill 
me too, if I persisted in refusing to give 
them your sister. Everything else had 
been carried off, our quilts, mattresses, 
clothes, food and even fuel; and then they 
came and demanded our daughter. I re- 
sisted; I was ready to endure anything. 
But when she saw me with the sabre at 
my throat, and on the point of being 
killed if I did not give her up, she threw 
herself at the feet of the Turks, crying, 
"Spare my father! Here I am!" And they 
took her away. ... I cannot write any 
longer, for my hand trembles with cold, 
and we have had hardly anything to eat 
for three days." 

In letter after letter, from all parts of 
the devastated region, the hapless sur- 
vivors say that they are starving, and beg 
their relatives in Europe to send them 
relief. 

M, Clemenceau, in the preface, brings a 
severe and just indictment against the 
powers — or rather the "concoiirs cV inerties" 
— that have allowed atrocities equal to 
those of the most barbarous ages to take 
place on the eve of the twentieth century, 
and within five days' journey of Paris, He 
urges effective intervention. And It is 
high time. As M, Clemenceau grimly 
says of the book: "Its publication is but 
too timely, now that we are just begin- 
ning to hear of fresh troubles in the 
vilayets of Armenia. We know what that 
means. It is the official euphemism for 
the systematic massacre of the Arme- 
nians." 



Mrs. Eigdon, of Pearl, Idaho, is owner 
of the "Woman's Eights Claim," a mining 
ledge recently uncovered that promises to 
prove a bonanza. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Eev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Bi,ACKWELr., and 
LccY E, Anthony, For sale at Woman's 
JoDKNAx Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, ."0 cents. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, foity 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
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THE NEWEST "NEW WOMAN." 

The true test of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado is the womanhood developed by it. 

Does suffrage make women unwomanly? 
iSTo ; the women of Colorado are as modest 
as those of conser%'ative States. The of- 
fensive and aggressive are found in all 
ranks of society, among suffragists and 
anti-suffragists. One may be as obtrusive 
in opposing as in defending a faith. The 
newest new woman is the "Auti" who 
leaves her babies and mending to go to 
conventions for the purpose of telling her 
sisters to go home to take care of their 
babies and mending. One sees neither 
type of aggressiveness in Colorado. The 
reason is self-evident. When justice is 
accorded, the necessity for self-assertion 
disappears. The suffragist, therefore, has 
no further contention. On the other 
hand, the anti-suffragist has yielded to the 
inevitable, and accepts the situation with- 
out bitterness or debate. 

None of the predicted evils of equal suf- 
frage have been realized. Interest in 
home life is not lessened, Cupid's arrows 
are still invincible, marriage licenses are 
as frequent, husbands are loved, babies 
are rooked and stockings darned- in 1890 
just as they were in 1S93. — ilrs. Helen II. 
Hcoh, in the Womaii's Journal. 



MANUAL FOE. POLITICAL EQUALITY 
CLUBS. 

Two of our most active young workers 
in New York State, Harriet Jlay Mills 
and Isabel Howland, have found in their 
own work so much necessity of something 
in the, way of a definite programme for the 
early meetings of newly formed clubs 
that they liave compiled this Manual with 
special reference to this need. 

The Manual contains subject matter for 
six meetings, as follows: 

1. Our Work. 

2. How the People Govern. 

3. The Value of the Ballot. 
i. Eminent Opinions. 

5. Reasons for Woman Suffrage. 

6. Objections Answered. 

For each meeting there is a prayer by 
some eminent divine, either man or wo- 
man, strongly in favor of our work. This 
is followed by the words of a song ar- 
ranged to be sung to some well-known 
air. The president then reads a short 
statement concerning the work, and fol- 
lowing this are responsive readings, which 
in some cases include only the officers of 
the club. In other meetings, it is planned 
to have all the members take part in these 
readings, sometimes together, sometimes 
in turn. Another song is to be followed 
by the order of business as indicated, and 
a collection wliicli is specified for some 
particular department of the work. Sug- 
gestions are also made as to filling the 
rest of the evening, for the work given in 
the Manual would probably occiipy not 
more than thirty minutes of each meeting. 

Those of our organizers who are famil- 
iar with our Manual for Political Equality 
Clubs speak strongly in its favor, and 
recommend it in the highest terras for Hie 
use of the clubs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
writes as follows: "I have read atten- 
tively the Manual for Political Equality 
Clubs, and agree with you fully as to its 
potency as an upbuilder of suffrage clubs. 



Org.-Riizations using it should never lack 
Ion insiJiratiou." 

Emma Smith De Toe says, "I feel sure 
it will aid very much. It is very jsractical." 

For sale at National Headquarters, 1341 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents-each, or fifty cents per half 
dozen; per hundred, ?G and express 
charges. 

Eachei, Foster Avery. 
Cor. Sec. X. A. W. S. A. 



LUCY STONE'S POETRAIT. 

lu response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest j)hotograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Coh-jin; or (.3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



AN OB.JECT LESSON. 

Col. Breckinridge has returned to poli- 
tics, and has been received with great ap- 
plause. Despatches from Kentucky say : 

Col. Breckinridge is now in great re- 
quest as a campaign orator, and will be' 
constantly on the stump until November, 
as he sees that this is the opportunity to 
regain his former political standing. 

■ When the women of Kentucky defeated 
Breckinridge, the opponents of equal suf- 
fi-age claimed It as a proof that women 
did not need the ballot; that they could 
accomplish just as much by "indirect in- 
fluence." The Woman'!! Journal said 
that though Kentucky women, by months 
of laborious effort, had defeated Breckin- 
ridge — a thing which they could have 
done in half an hour by their own ballots 
— there was no telling how long he would 
stay defeated; that in a year or two lie 
would probably be a candidate again, with 
a fair chance of success. This view was 
scouted then as unduly pessimistic; but 
time has proved it too true. This object 
lesson ought to open women's eyes, and 
bring a large increase of membership) to 
the Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 
— Woman^s Journal. 



SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

Mrs. Helen H. Ecob writes from Colo- 
rado to the Woman^s Journal: 

Equal suffrage compels the nomination 
of a better class of officials. The question 
is becoming more and more imperative — 
what men will command the vote of 
women? The laws against gambling and 
other iniquities are more, vigorously en- 
forced. Economy in administration is 
demanded. For example, the garbage 
contract in the city of Denver was exor- 
bitant. The Woman's Civic Federation 
called the attention of the mayor to the 
monopoly, bids were asked for, and the 
contract was reduced by one half. 

Woman's restraining influence is seen 
in the more orderly conduct of primary 
and caucus, and the improved condition 



of polling places, which are now never 
located in the vicinity of saloons. When 
the new voters discovered that the booths, 
were often located in demoralizing neigh- 
borhoods, they petitioned the committee- 
men for suitable accommodations. The 
request was speedily granted. In one- 
place, a church was opened for this novel 
service. In another, a poor woman was 
induced by the reward of ten dollars .to 
convert her humble parlor into a polling 
booth. With removal from the vicinity of 
saloons, the temptation to clandestine 
treating is greatly lessened. A case of 
intoxication is rarely seen. Election day 
is as quiet as Sunday. A woman feels no 
more sense of publicity in going to the 
polls than in going to church or post- 
otTlce. 

The elevating influence of women is 
also felt in the legislative assembly. The 
presence of three women in the House has 
so purified the moral atmosphere that all 
reputable people are hoping to secure the 
same result in the Senate. The question- 
able clerk and typewriter no longer ap- 
pear on the scene. The members yield to 
the request that persons be not tolerated 
there who would not be admitted to the 
home. Every bill introduced by the in- 
fluence of women has aimed at a better 
social order. At the last session the age' 
of protection for girls was raised from six- 
teen to eighteen years, and a State Home 
for Incorrigible G-irls was secured. 



PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 

The Berlin Haiisfrauen-Zeitung reports 
that the committee formed for the pur- 
pose of lodging a protest in the autumn 
against the clauses in the new Civil Code 
dealing with the family, is getting up 
lectures in all parts of Germany on the 
position of women under the new law. At 
Bonn, Lubeck, Hanover and Leipzig, well- 
known women speakers have already been 
heard. The collection of signatures to 
petitions is also going on apace. 
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IN THE FULNESS OF YEAES. 



The number of ■women viho continue 
bright and active long after the allotted 
period of three score years and ten is sur- 
prising. On August 26, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher celebrated her eighty- fourth birth- 
day at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Scoville, West Cornwall, Conn. She has 
just recovered from an illness brought on 
by the heat, and is remarkably vigorous 
for her years. Last year she took a long 
journey alone, spending her birthday with 
her youngest son, at Port Townsend, on 
Paget Sound, "Washington. On her re- 
turn Mrs. Beecher said that she ex- 
perienced no trouble or undue fatigue in 
all her extended travels. She is almost 
as active as she was twenty years ago, and 
is mistress of a three-story house in Brook- 
lyn, where she spends the days reading, 
writing and sewing. 

At the Home for Incurables, Newark, 
J., Mrs. Margaretta Eelyea had a tea 
party on her ninetieth birthday, August 
27. She remembers well her girl life in 
Greenwich Village, then a suburb of the 
small city of New York. She was one of 
the pretty girls who greeted Lafayette at 
Castle Garden when he came over in 1824, 
and she is proud of the fact that several 
of her family were soldiers in the Kevolu 
tion. Thirty years ago she was left i 
widow, after ^orty years of happy married 
life, during which eleven children were 
born to her, one more than came to Mrs 
Beecher. Mrs. Kelyea retains her mental 
faculties, she has never used glasses, and 
she gave up reading small print only a 
few months ago. Except that one hand 
is disabled by paralysis and that her voice 
trembles, she shows little sign of her 
great age. 

A still more marked instance of vigor 
and longevity is afforded by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Trout, of Berks County, Pa. On August 
13, over 1,500 people gathered to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of her birth. Th^ 
date of Mrs. Trout's birth is well authen 
ticated, being found in the records of the 
old Hill Church, where she has been a 
life long member of the Lutheran congre- 
gation. In early life she married Samuel 
Trout, but he died many years ago. Then 
Mrs. Trout and her only child, Mary Ann, 
now a woman nearly eighty years old, 
took up their residence in a log cabin on 
the hills of Earl, where they have lived 
ever since. For many years they tilled 



the hard and stony ground and raised 
their own produce, which went far towards 
giving them a living. Recently they have 
become too feeble to do hard work, and 
their nearest neighbors have been very 
kind to them. Mrs. Trout's faculties are 
unimpaired, she enjoys good health, and 
in all respects she is well preserved. To 
the hundreds of people who offered their 
congratulations, she related many remin- 
iscences of her younger days. She has 
lived a retired life, and knows very little of 
the world and of modern ways. Although 
living only a dozen miles away, she has 
only visited Keading once in her long life- 
time, and that was seventy-three years 
ago. The celebration in her honor, which 
included addresses, music by the band, 
and refreshments, was a great event to her. 



WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Lansing, Mich., is noted for its many 
clubs, literary, musical, scientific and 
social, but the pioneer Woman's Club 
holds the first rank for its size, advance- 
ment and delightful club house — the latter 
an acquisition of the year 1889. Of this 
club, Mrs. M. W. Howard has been for 
years the recording secretary, and for five 
years held the presidency. She is 93 years 
old, and still vigorous and active, per- 
forming all the duties of her position as 
secretary with the strength of a younger 
woman. Her mind is clear, and her pen- 
manship and purity of d ction rival those 
of many young graduates. Her age is no 
barrier to the performance of many liter- 
ary duties, and her letters are scholarly 
and delightful. 

"Mrs. Howard's gifts of health and 
mental vigor are a fine compliment to the 
club movement among women," says the 
N. T. Times, "or to the modern habit of 
keeping in touch with live topics, which 
the movement exemplifies. Somebody has 
said that age, in the sense of being old, is 
merely the cessation of zeal, and women 
nowadays are likely to escape that un- 
happy period quite to the end of their 
lives." Flohexce M. Adkutsox. 



training-schools fitting the sex for citizen- 
ship. AVheu twelve millions of American 
women come into possession of their 
political heritage, they will be the best 
prepared voters that ever entered the body 
politic of any nation." 



Mrs. 
sailles, 
article : 



UNCONSCIOUS ALLIES. 

Josephine K. Henry, of Ver- 
Ky., says in a recent magazine 
""VYMle woman's struggle for lib- 
erty has been environed by more adverse 
conditions and more bitter foes than any 
contest for freedom in all history, yet no 
cause ever had so many unconscious allies. 
Every institution of learning that admits 
the sex, every one who employs a woman, 
thus helping her to independence, every 
invention that releases lier from drudgery 
—all these are clearing a path to the 
ballot-box for the women of the United 
States. Women's clubs, whatever their 
proclaimed objects, and whether women 
realize the fact or not, are merely political 



The State conventions of all four politi- 
cal parties in Idaho have endorsed the 
woman suffrage amendment. 

Eemember that the AVoman's Congress 
will hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
on Sept 16-18, in St. John, N. B. 

Db. Anna Ktjhnow is the only woman 
physician in Leipsio, and has a large prac- 
tice. Patients come to her irom all over 
South Germany. She is a graduate of 
Zurich. Dr. Kuhnow has been practising 
in Leipsic for six years. There is one 
woman physician in Munich, one in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and four in Berlin. 

At a recent social meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Association of the Native Sons of 
Vermont, a test vote of the ladies present 
was taken on the question of woman suf- 
frage. A total of 135 votes was cast, and 
if the preference of the women of Cali- 
fornia at large is the same as that of the 
ladies of the Native Sons of Vermont, they 
want the ballot by a large majority. There 
were 98 votes for woman suffrage and 35 
against. This is one of the straws that 
show which way the wind is blowing. 

Mes. N. Coe Stewabt, president of the 
Sorosis Club of Cleveland, O., and also of 
the National Homemakers' Association, 
has started a movement for a cooperative 
club house, which has been taken up by 
many of her colleagues and is now an as- 
sured success. The twenty leading clubs 
of Cleveland have formed a cooperative 
group, and are about to purchase a hand- 
some building which formerly belonged 
to the Cleveland Athletic Club. They 
will make an effort to have the new home 
ready by Oct. 1, when they hope to enter- 
tain the Ohio State Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs and Societies. 

At Waterloo, Iowa, lately, the women of 
the West Side had the opportunity to vote 
on bonding the school district, which em- 
braces two wards of the city. The propo- . 
sition was to issue bonds to the amount 
of nine thousand dollars for the purpose 
of enlarging the high school building and 
erecting a ward building. A goodly number 
of women voted under the circumstances, 
and but for their votes the measure would 
have been lost by a large majority. A 
correspondent of the Womaii's Standard 
writes: 

Only two women voted against the 
measure. The mothers fully realized the 
needs of their children. Women can be 
depended on to vote for the home every 
time. Some of our women begin to 
realize the power of the ballot. They see 
that it helps them to what they have been 
powerless to gain in the past. 
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"SO FUR FKOM THE BIG EOAD." 

A missionary in the mountains of East- 
ern Kentucky told me recently tliis story 
of the "heathen within our gates." He 
was riding through a lonely region one 
hot afternoon and stopped at a little cabin 
to ask for a drink of water. The old lady 
who came to the door in answer to his call 
hospitably asked him to alight and rest 
awhile. He did so, and, after the manner 
of his profession, began to talk with his 
hostess on i-eligious matters. To his 
amazement he soon discovered that the 
poor soul was as ignorant of the "plan of 
salvation" as of the Darwinian theory; 
Christ and the Apostles were personages 
as unknown to her as Galileo or Tom 
Paine, and the familiar story of the cross 
had never been told within her range of 
hearing. 

"ily dear sister," said the preacher 
with an accent of pitying horror, "have 
you really never beard of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of how he died for you on the 
cross?" 

"I never heard tell of him before," said 
the poor woman humbly and regretfully. 
Then, in pathetic deprecation, she ex- 
plained as follows: 

"You see,", she said, "I live so fur from 
the big road, and John never tells me 
nothin'." 

A hundred Charles Egbert Craddooks 
could hardly unfold for us the heart- 
breaking narrowness and poverty of life 
which these simple words suggest. "So 
fur from , the big road, and John never 
tells me nothin'." We shudder at the 
thought of the days of drudgery, broken 
by dull sleep and bounded by the dreary 
splendor of sunset and sunrise, and we are 
fain to thank Heaven that our lines were 
not cast in the mountains of East Ken- 
tucky or East Tennessee or any similar 
"G-od-forsaken" place. 

And yet, taking all things into considera- 
tion, the lot of this mountain crone is not 
worse than that of many a woman living 
in some highly-civilized community. Her 
home is a comfortable modern house, on 
a pleasant street in a flourishing city or 
town; but, as in the case of her mountain 
sister, "the big road" — the world of 
thought and action and progress — is ' fur 
off," and "John"— a well-bred, educated, 
gentlemanly John -"never tells her noth- 
in'." In the days of her youth she was 
known as "a bright girl." John thought 
her so when he married lier. But no one 
now calls her "a bright woman"; for 
marriage has been to her but a gradual 
retirement into the lonely fastnesses of a 
purely domestic life, and she presents as 
real a case of arrested development as any 
you will find chronicled and marvelled 
over in our scientific and medical reviews. 
Her ambition mounts no higher than the 
neat and speedy accomplishment of the 
spring sewing and spring cleaning, the 
fall sewing and fall cleaning, and the 
pickling, preserving and jellying that go 
on from the time of the first strawberry to 
the time of the first freeze. The birth of 
a baby, and the making over of an old 
dress or the purchase of a new one, are 
epochs from which to reckon less impor- 
tant events. Literature, science, art, are 
meaningless terms, and in the very centre 
of nineteenth century life, her days drift 



on as narrow, colorless and barren as if 
she lived on the side of one of the Great 
Smoky's most desolate peaks. My heart 
aches for hei-, just as it does "for Lethe 
Sayles and Cynthy and Dorindy. Yet how 
easily all might be changed! For every 
night John comes home from a day's 
travel on the "big road;" he has seen and 
heard something of "the breezy outdoor 
world of human affairs," as Bellamy puts 
it — that world from which she is shut out 
by the four walls of home. He has met 
entertaining companions, and listened to 
a capital story or a good joke; his business 
has taken an interesting turn; he has seen 
an old friend and renewed his youth by 
talking over old times; some one has told 
him of a coming marriage in their social 
circle; all this and more besides would 
have furnished food for conversation in 
the charmed days before marriage. But 
now — he eats a well-cooked supper in 
silence, except for an occasional remarK 
on the children's bad table manners; then, 
banishing his progeny to the nursery, he 
seizes a newpajjer and a cigar and retires 
into "the solitude of his own originality," 
while the little woman who, in the lan- 
guage of romance and sentiment, is de- 
nominated "the half of his soul," and the 
"better half" at that, sits on the other 
side of the .table, remote, lonely, and in- 
tellectually almost as far removed from 
John as Bridget who is washing dishes in 
the kitchen. If John would only think it 
worth while to talk to her as entertain- 
ingly as he talked to his friend Smith to- 
day when they discussed the President's 
message, and the silver question, and the 
Brooklyn strike, and what not! She doesn't 
understand such things? Of course not; 
how should she?. John wouldn't either if 
he had lived the life she has lived since 
she stood at the altar and promised to 
"love, honor and obey" him, and he 
promised in return to "love, cherish and 
protect" her. John probably knows, if 
he is half as much a man as he ought to 
be, that "loving and cherishing" mean 
something more than a hasty kiss night 
and morning; but I doubt if it has ever 
occurred to him that "protecting" means 
vastly more than providing her with a 
house possessing every reasonable security 
against burglars, and accompanying her 
when she goes anywhere at night. I would 
like to tell him that it means warding off 
from her the deterioration of mind and 
soul that menaces every loving woman 
who tdkes upon herself the burdens of 
housekeeping and child-bearing. In spite 
of all the poetry that has been written 
about the "kingdom of home" and the 
"queenly estate of wifehood and mother- 
hood," it is a very imaginative person 
indeed who can see the royalty and 
the queenliness that lie in washing 
dishes, and sweeping floors, and dusting 
furniture, and bathing and dressing and 
nursing fretful babies, and scrubbing little 
dirty hands and faces, and making over 
old clothes. These are merely hard, stern 
duties, that every true woman will face 
and discharge as bravely and faithfully as 
she can, and while she is engaged in the 
unequal struggle, John must protect her 
from the possible loss of all her mental 
graces. 

The women writers for our home ma<ra- 



zines are forever exhorting wives, to ab- 
stain from worrying their husbands with 
recitals of the haps and mishaps of do- 
mestic life, and a certain class of preach- 
ers are fond of telling these same women 
that, if they would learn 'anything, let 
them ask their husbands. Both are radi- 
cally and absolutely wrong. If John's 
wife can't talk about her domestic ailairs 
with her own husband, pray what can she 
talk about? since in nine out of ten cases 
these domestic affairs are all she knows. 
Moreover, the domestic affairs of John's 
wife ought to be of as much importance 
to John as the Hawaiian matter or Mr. 
Carlisle's financial scheme. 

On the other hand, if it is a woman's 
duty to ask her husband, it follows logi- 
cally that it is a husband's duty to tell his 
wife, regularly and systematically, every- 
thing that would interest her and aid in 
her mental , growth and development. 
When we have the "Woman's Bible" I 
believe the rendering of that text will be, 
"Husbands, talk to your wives," not 
"Women, ask your husbands;" and with 
such a -translation we shall have more 
sermons addressed to men and fewer to 
women, which will be a great advantage 
all around. What John needs is a more 
sympathetic interest in domestic affairs, 
and what John's wife needs is more knowl- 
edge of affairs not domestic ; and thus will 
result that beautiful comradeship which 
constitutes a true marriage. 

A woman is bound to cultivate her men- 
tal gifts. Marriage does not absolve her 
from this obligation. But if she can look 
into the eyes of the Accusing Angel and 
truthfully plead, in extenuation of her 
ignorance and mental povei-ty, that she 
"lived so fur from the big road, and John 
never told her nothin'," there will cer- 
tainly be great allowance made for her. 
But I wouldn't like to stand in John's 
shoes at such a moment. — Eliza Calvert 
Hall, in Womankind. 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 

A young Armenian, bright, intelligent 
and well recommended, but with one hand 
partially crippled, wishes to find some 
work by whioli he may support himself. 
He speaks English sufficiently to make 
himself understood, and is willing to 
undertake any kind of work that he can 
do. Address L. B. S., 03 Warren Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

An Armenian about twenty-four years 
of age, strong and vigorous, wishes to 
find work on a farm, or to take care of 
a horse, cow and garden. Address B. 
Mikayel, 03 Warren Street, Lynn, Mass. 

A practical way of showing the sympa- 
thy which many of our readers have ex- 
pressed for the Armenians is to help those 
in this country to find employment. They 
are industrious and anxious to work, and 
those who have tried them testify that 
they work well. But, being strangers in 
the country, it is hard for them to find 
places at firs't. 1 wish each of our readers 
would inquire among his or her friends, 
and try to hear of an opening for one or 
both of the men mentioned above. 

Alice Stoxb Blackwell. 



The annual meeting of the N. W. C. T. U. 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18-18. 
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MOBB GOOD TESTIMONY FKOM -WTOMrNG. j 

Hon. Charles N. Potter, one of the most ^ 
distinguished jurists of Cheyenne, and at ' 
present a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
■y^yoming, lately visited San Francisco. , 
To a reporter for the Daily Call he ex- 
pressed himself as follows : 

"Woman suilrage — I speak particularly 
for Wyoming — has been long and carefully 
weighed in the halance, and not found 
wanting. At the time of the adoption of 
the State constitution in 1890, woman suf- 
frage had, so to speak, attained its ma- 
jority. For over twenty years it had been 
tried, and it had been seen and proved 
beyond all cavil that it worked splendidly. 
The elective franchise was confirmed to 
women by constitutional enactment, 
which was adopted with only one poor, 
forlorn dissenting vote. 

"There is practically no opposition to 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. The re- 
sults of its adoption have proved in the 
highest degree beneficial, and if any one 
wanted to kick against it, the kick would 
only stub the kicker's toe. "Women, as a 
rule, vote at all the elections in at least 
the same proportion as men. Independ- 
ent and unhampered, they vote freely 
and intelligently, though, like the men, 
they have their party affiliations and 
preferences. Their interest in govern- 
mental as well as local politics is active 
and constant. To be sure, in many in- 
stances husband and wife think alike 
politically, but I have never heard of any 
coercion in the matter being exercised by 
the husband. Frequently the wife has 
come from some other State, where she 
could have had no political experience. 
In such cases the wife often gets her first 
lessons in politics from her husband, and 
eventually espouses the principles advo- 
cated by him. 

"But in oth r families the husband and 
wife entertain different political ideas and 
vote differently, and, although I am famil- 
iar with some instances of that character, 
I know of no case and have heard of none 
where it has caused any difficulty or dis- 
turbance in the family. 

"The women, as a class, are not office- 
seekers. They have held no office in our 
State outside of those which are connected 
with public school work, such as superin- 
tendent of schools. At present the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is a 
woman, and, ex-officio, she is a member 
of several of the State boards, viz. : those 
which control the character and disposi- 
tion of public lands, and the charitable 
and penal institutions of the State. 

"Candidates of known bad or impure 
character do not fare well at the hands of 
the ladies of Wyoming. This is a fact 
recognized by all the political parties, and 
it results in better nominations for public 
oface than might otherwise be the case. 
I believe this to be one of the beneficial 
results of woman suffrage. Dishonesty 
in public office is of rare occurrence in 
Wyoming. 1 have been asked many times 
whether the fact that women of bad char- 
acter possess the right of suffrage does 
not counteract the benefits which might 
accrue from the exercise of the franchise 
by the better class of women. But in 

Wyoming so large a proportion of the 

better class of women vote that they 



greatly outnumber the worse element, nor 
have I found that the latter is always 
controlled by those who are in the interest 
of the impure or undesirable in politics. 

"It has not been our experience that 
the exercise of the franchise interferes 
with woman's domestic duties in any way, 
nor does it detract from her modesty, 
character or reputation. Women are as 
much respected in Wyoming as anywhere 
in the world. I believe that politics are 
purer, and the conduct of the people 
around the polls ' is more orderly than 
would be the case if women did not vote. 
When they visit the polls they are not met 
by any insults, and as much respect is 
paid to them on such occasions as at^ 
any other public place, if not more. I am 
thoroughly convinced that there is noth- 
ing connected with the exercise of the 
franchise which is degrading in the slight- 
est degree, but there is much about it 
which has a tendency to afford women a 
broader view of life ; and I am sure that, 
if generally adopted throughout the 
United States, it would have the effect of 
making the political atmosphere of the 
entire country much purer and less open 
to strspicion of wrong influences and 
corrupt methods." 



EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 

There are five women on the Brooklyn 
(N. T.) Board of Education. Of the three 
who had left the city for the summer, one 
travelled from Xew Hampshire, another 
from the vicinity of Boston and the third 
150 miles to attend the July meeting of 
the board. 

Miss Martha Tan Rensselaer, of Ran- 
dolph, T., who has already served as 
school commissioner of Cattaraugus 
county, has been renominated for the 
same office by the Republicans. 

The annual school meeting and election 
held in Hornellsville, K. T., was one of 
unprecedented interest, and the result 
was a surprise both to some of the candi- 
dates and to the public. Usually the 
school election has attracted but little in- 
terest compared to the importance of the 
questions involved. This year, however, 
a feature new to this section developed. 
Through the columns of the Times two 
women, Miss Jane Hart and Mrs. Anna C. 
Etz, announced themselves as candidates 
for the vacancies on the board of educa- 
tion. On election day the unprecedented 
number of 966 ballots were cast, and both 
ladies were elected by good majorities 
over all other candidates. 

Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor, of Win 
Chester, Ta., is to supervise the work in 
Virginia started by the trustees of the 
JolinF. Slater fund for the education of 
the freedmen. The plan is to supply, at 
various centres, in every Southern State, 
thorougli courses of industrial education 
for colored women and girls of fourteen 
years and upward, and to aid them with 
moral training and help in home improve- 
ment. Miss Baylor has had much experi- 
ence. She is a member of the council 
of the Girls' Friendly Society for Virginia, 
and of the Clirist Church Cliapter of the 
Daughters of the King in Winchester. 



LTJCT STONE'S POBTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the WoMAs's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



The Legal Status 

—OF— 

Married Women 

IN riASSACHUSETTS. 

By George A. O. Ernst. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price In paper, 30 cents ; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOHAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 

ORDER NOW. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
LtFor E. Anthony. For sale at Wosian's 
JOTJRNAI. Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, ."lO cents. 



Tie f Oman's Jomal. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of ivoman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal andpolitical 
equality, and especially to her right oi suffrage. 

EDITOES : 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

ASSISTANT EDITOES : 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 

OCCASIONAL CONTEIBUTOES: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
StuartPhelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 

PKR YEAR, $2 so. 
To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1-50. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Boston, Mass. 



"The best source of mlormabon upon the woman 
question that I know."— CtoJ-a Barton. 

"It is an armory*of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity ."—Afar)' A . Uver- 
more. 

"It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— " Josiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

"The Woman's Journ.\i, has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." -Frawcfi E. Willard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un - 
blemished reputation."— /m/jo IVard Howe. 
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Mks. Bubtok Haep.ison ■will edit the 
new edition now in press of Mi's. Martha J. 
Lamb's "History of the City of Jv^ew York," 
and will add a chapter on the "Externals 
of the Modern City." taking up the narra- 
tive where Mrs. Lamb left oif and bring- 
ing it down to date. The work is pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Mr,i.E. IsABETvLE Kaisep. won the prize 
offered by the Swiss government for the 
best cantata to be sung in chorus at the 
opening of the Geneva Exhibition. There 
was considerable competition, hnt Mile. 
Kaiser was facile princeps. The Council 
of State sent her a complimentary letter 
and a handsome piece of bronze sculpture. 
She has been winning prizes in similar 
competitions since she was sixteen. 

Mrs. E. M. WAi.tEP.s, 20 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W. C, is collecting mate- 
rials for a life of Frances Wright, the 
Scotch-American reformer, who labored 
in the United States during the first half 
of the century in various philanthropic 
movements, including woman suffrage, 
and^ corresponded with several eminent 
Americans. Mrs. Walters would be glad 
to have copies of Frances Wright's letters. 

SiSTEB Maby Irejje, the founder of the 
JTew York Foundling Asylum, died in that 
city Aug. 14, aged 73 years. The asylum 
was started in one small house in 1869. 
An entire block is now occupied by the 
hospital buildings. Shelter has been given 
to 28,010 foundlings, and more than 0,000 
homeless mothers. There are 1,900 chil- 
dren now in the home. Sister Mary Irene 
also raised $350,000 for the establishment 
of the Seton Hospital for Incurables at 
Spuyten Duyvil, and secured money for 
the erection of a hospital for convalescent 
or delicate children at the same place. 

The Washington Club of the capital 
city was organized something over five 
years ago. It now has three hundred 
members, including the wives of many 
congressmen and foreign diplomats. The 
wives of the pi'esident, vice-president, 
cabinet officers, and foreign diplomats are 
always made honorary members. Mrs. U. 
S. Grant and Mrs. Phil Sheridan, the lat- 
ter of whom was an originator of the club, 
are also honorary members. This club is 
purely social. It owns a handsome house 
in a fashionable locality, with a large lec- 
ture hall, a good libi-ary, reception rooms, 
and other accommodations. 

Mrs. Claba B. Colbt expects to attend 
the Woman's Congress that will open in 
St. John, Jf. B., on Sept. 10. She could 
make a lecture engagement in Boston or 
vicinity for Saturday, Sept. 12. Mrs. 
Colby has interesting lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. Dress in its Relation 
to Health, Beauty and Ethics, illustrated 
by charts ; 2. Relation of Dress to Social 
and Industrial Conditions; 3. Artistic and 
Heathful Dress, illustrated by Costumes; 
4. From Eve to the Xew Woman, or the 
Evolution of Dress; illustrated with 
Seventy-five Stereopticon Views ; The ISTew 
Citizen; Philosophy of Woman Suffrage; 
Relation of Woman Suffrage to Moral Re- 
form ; Proportional Representation ; Initia- 
tive and Referendum; Conciliation and 
Arbitration; Margaret Fuller; Old Louisi- 
ana. Mrs. Colby's terms are moderate. 
Her address is 1325 Tenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 



HEBEEW WOMEN'S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

A ■STational Council of Hebrew Women 
will be held in New York City, J^ov. 15 to 
20. It will be a representative gathering 
of a remarkably intelligent and practical 
body of women. The members of the 
local City Council are busy in prepara- 
tions. The membership extends over the 
country. Representatives from all the 
sections are expected to be present. 

One of the minor objects of the conven- 
tion will be the choice of a badge and pin, 
which will be made on the third day of the 
convention at the afternoon session. Mrs. 
Etta L. jSTusbaum has been added to the 
list of essayists. Her subject will be "The 
Council in Small Cities." Mary A. Cohen 
will read a paper on "Mission Schools," 
on the fourth day of the convention. 
Others who will make addresses are the 
president, Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, Mrs. 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. 
Rose Somerfield, of Baltimore, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Herslifield, of Buffalo, Mrs. Henrietta 
G. Frank, of Chicago, and Mrs. Clara 
Block, of Cincinnati. 

We are glad that the Hebrew women 
are organizing for public work. The 
Council would honor itself and all Hebrew 
women, by calling attention to the dis- 
tinguished public services rendered to 
reform by Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, forty 
years ago. Henry B. Blackwell. 



THE PIONEER WOMEN OF KENTUCKY. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain writes to 
the Woman^ s Journal : 

"There are few books more interesting 
to the student of history than the publi- 
cations of the Filson Club of Louisville. 
The scenes and incidents in the lives of 
the first settlers of Kentucky are set forth 
with great clearness and picturesqueness, 
and all future writers of history or his- 
torical fiction will find in these records a 
mine of untold wealth. Here is one inci- 
dent: 

"At Bryant's Station, when it was 
found necessary to risk life for water, the 
women in a band headed by Mrs. Jemima 
Suggett Johnson, wife of Colonel Robert 
Johnson, marched to the spring and filled 
their pails with water under the con- 
cealed rifles of six hundred Indians. 
They successfully brought their vessels 
filled with water into the fort, and thus 
enabled the garrison to stand a siege and 
resist an overwhelming army of savages. 

"A poem, part of which follows, was read 
by Maj. Henry T. Stanton at the recent 
celebration at Bryant's Station, in praise 
of the pioneer Kentucky women: 

From her the royal scions came 

That hold the world in leashes ; 
The lines that set all life aflame. 

The God-like human species. 
These be the hands that sway the earth. 

That constant point its steerage, 
That bring their royalty to birth 

And proudly hold its peerage. ■ 

God drew no parting lines between. 

To favor one or other ; 
The King is master, and the Queen 

Is mistress and is mother. 
The right to reign and rule this sphere 

Is granted to the human ; 
There is no sex in soul, and here 

It may be man or woman. 

Throughout the ages that are dead. 
With all their glaring errors, 



The legends show how men have led 

The bloody way to terrors. 
The battles fought with brand and blade 

That live for us in story, 
To man's eternal shame, are made 

His monuments of glory. 

The robbers of an older day. 

Reliant on their power. 
Who through the weaker cut their way. 

Were heroes of the hour. 
They held their tenures wide and grand 

Through right of brigand forces, 
And kept dominion of the land 

By base and brutal courses. 

Their names are carved on granite stones 

Set ui^ in honored places. 
Above the ashes and the bones 

Of slaughtered feebler races; 
But nowhere on this field of fame 

The Arch of Ether imder 
Is carven any woman's name 

Who dyed her blade for plunder. 

And few on earth have lived to see. 

In deathless lines of story. 
The woman's real history 

And charter right to glory. 
But here and there across the lands 

Her fame has wide extended, 
When boldly and with willing hands 

Her home has been defended. 

There is no brutal force in her, 

No muscle built upon her. 
But courage in her blood runs clear 

When virtue calls, or honor. 
And sturdy men who meet in war 

As valiant foemen — brothers. 
Are debtors deep for all they are 

To proud and fearless mothers. 

No need to cite a woman's acts 

In common scription worded; 
Her courage shows in living facts. 

Unnoted, unrecorded. 
In what she does, how brave soe'er, 

She flaunts no glaring feature, 
But careless shows, with danger near , 

The highest moral nature. 

Sometimes, when ocean's beaten shores 

Are lined with waiting wreckers, 
Grace Darling plies her ashen oars 

Across the angry breakers ; 
Sometimes, in battle's blast and blare, 

When wounded men are dying, 
A Florence Nightingale is there. 

Her hands of mercy plying. 

To shield themselves from raiding bands 

That left this savage nation, 
Those pioneers with stalwart hands 

Erected Bryant's Station. 
You know the story — how they came 

For mad rapine and slaughter. 
And how our women went to fame 

Along this path for water. 

In history, though briefly told. 

Is found the graphic story " 
That proves the woman-nature gold 

And radiant of glory. 
Here, fronting death,ln battle's fen, 

For love's divine relation. 
They brought the draught to thirsting men 

That saved old Bryant's Station. 
And meet it is, when years have passed, 

That by these living waters 
A noting stone should come at last 

As tribute from their daughters. 
How good it is, that where this spring 

Flows down to join the river, 
There now should stand a speaking thing 

To tell their fame forever! 

Through every way of human life 
That mortal man is going. 

From mother, daughter, sister, wife. 
This courage high is showing. 

And to all thirsting souls on earth, 
From every clime and quarter, 

The woman— best and fairest birth- 
Is nobly bringing water., 

"Major Stanton's poem gives so much 
sound suffrage sentiment in such delight- 
ful poetic form that one feels that a vote 
of thanks is due the Kentucky poet from 
every Equal Rights Association in the 
State." 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

-, .-t °^ Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 

different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Departm&n,t, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
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A CRISIS IN TURKEY. 

It looks as if some decisive action -were 
at last to be taken by the European pow- 
ers in regard to Turkey. The Sultan's 
imprudence in ordering a systematic mas- 
sacre of Armenians in Constantinople, 
in revenge for the attempt on the Ottoman 
bank, has opened the eyes of the foreign 
residents of that city to the horrors that 
lave been going on throughout the Empire 
for the last two years. When these things 
•were done in remote parts of Turkey, 
however well attested they were by the 
missionaries, many people found it hard 
to credit them, and especially hard to 
suppose that they were done by govern- 
ment orders. But seeing is believing. 
The blood tliat has been shed in Constan- 
tinople, before the eyes of the foreign 
ambassadors, seems likely to make the 
Sultan's cup run over at last. It is high 
time. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
read that family influence has been 
brought to bear "to an unprecedented de- 
gree" upon the Czar and Emi)eror "Wil- 
liam, to induce them to change the callous 
and selfish course that Russia and Ger- 
many have hitherto pursued on this ques- 
tion. The warm heai-ts of the women of 
the royal families have been stirred to good 
purpose, and have helped materially to 
thaw the ice of diplomacy. 



WOEK OF A WOMAN HEALTH-INSPECTOR. 

The sanitary engineers of the Health 
Department of Brooklyn, N. T., under 
the direction of the Sanitary Engineer, 
■\V. W. Locke, are gathering data for a 
map of the city, which will be of great as- 
sistance to the department in abating 
nuisances and controlling diseases. The 
map will show at a glance the exact char- 
acter of every house. It is an enormous 
task for a small body of men to canvass 
the whole city and note the exact charac- 
ter of every building, front and rear. In 
fact, during the summer months, pressure 
in other directions compelled a temporary 
cessation of the work, but it will be taken 
up again this fall. 

It is worthy of note that the only sani- 
tary inspector whose territory was com- 
pleted was the sole woman inspector of 
the force. This is Dr. Susan B. Pray, 
who has been on the force for eight or ten 
years. Dr. Pray was not only the first to 



bring in complete data about her district, 
but she is the only one so far who has 
completed the canvass of her district for 
the map. She has probablj- the worst 
district of all— four wards full of tene- 
ment-houses. 

The result of Dr. Fray's worK has al- 
ready been placed upon the map in colors. 
The frame buildings are in yellow, and 
the brick and stone buildings in red, the 
latter being distinguished from one an- 
other by crossed lines. There are other 
linings to show whether a building is a 
tenement-house, dwelling, store, factory 
or stable. There are many other mark- 
ings of importance. 

Concerning this woman health-inspec- 
tor, the I^. y. Daily Tribune remarks: . 

It is not reflecting on the industry of 
the male inspectors to say that they 
stand in awe of the amount of work Dr. 
Fray can do. If the ordinary man at- 
tempted it, he would feel that nothing 
short of a European tour would enable 
him to recuperate. 



SNOW-BALLING A QUEEN. 

The little Queen of Holland is much 
beloved by her peoplei Many amusing 
anecdotes are told of her. 

One winter's day four years ago, when 
she was only twelve years old, she was 
driving with her mother in an open car- 
riage through a narrow village street. 
They suddenly came upon two or three 
school boys snow-balling some little girls. 
Without a moment's hesitation the small 
Queen jumped out, and in a voice of au- 
thority ordered her youthful subjects to 
desist; but the village boys, not recogniz- 
ing her, had no idea of giving up their 
sport, the only difference being that they 
now turned their attention to the Queen, 
and directed their aim at her instead of 
their former victims. The little girl 
stood her ground valiantly, filled both her 
hands with snow, and was just about to 
return the charge, when the royal foot- 
man stepped into the middle of the fray 
and asked the boys, in an awe-inspiring 
voice, if they knew that it was the Queen 
of Holland whom they were snow-balling. 
The boys disappeared in a moment, and 
the little Queen laid down her handfuls of 
snow sadly, remarking to her mother: "I 
do wish that I could have thrown it at 
them!" 



WOMEN'S STATUS IN FRANCE. 

Mme Jeanne E. Schmahl contributes 
to the September Forum an article of 
much interest on "The Progress of the 
Women's Bights Movement in France." 
Apparently this progress has not been 
great as yet. By the Civil Code of France, 
"All persons' under age, or of notoriously 
disorderly or immoral life, all lunatics 
and persons of unsound mind, and women, 
are excluded from Parliamentary fran- 
chise and from all other political privi- 



lege." Only electors can be lawyers, hence 
a woman cannot practise law. A woman 
doctor cannot sign a certificate of birth or 
death; and "A woman cannot buy or 
sell, neither can she appear in court save 
by her husband's authorization." 



The Czarina's latest undertaking is re- 
ported to be a study of the laws of Russia. 
"How can I be expected to assist in the 
government of a people," she is said to 
have declared, "when I know nothing 
about their laws ?" 

Miss Maby Baxnistee Willaed, a 
niece of Frances E. Willard, and a recent 
graduate of the Festalozzi Kindergarten 
School at Berlin, Ger., has been chosen by 
Mrs. Cleveland as the AVhite House kin- 
dergartener. She will have charge of the 
education of the President's daughters, 
beginning her duties upon their return to 
Washington for the winter season. 

Miss Emma F. Bates, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for Xorth Dakota, 
contributes to this week's Woman's Jour- 
nal an account of the legal status of 
women in school matters in that progres- 
sive community. In'North Dakota women 
have full privilege of voting on educa- 
tional matters. There are eleven women 
now holding positions as County Super- 
intendents, and one hundred and twenty- 
five women are serving on school boards. 

Mme. Simotjket, whose age of 103 years 
and 5 months is well authenticated, is the 
oldest person in Paris. She was born in 
1793 in Paris, and has always lived there. 
At sixteen she entered a notary's service 
as bonne, staying with him until he died. 
She then married a messenger of the Con- 
seil d'Etat. She has survived her husband 
and children, and lives now in^the Sal- 
petriere Asylum, in fairly good health. 
Her memory is good, and she likes to talk 
of Napoleon, Josephine, Louis XVIII. and 
the other great people she'saw when she 
was a girl. 

On College Day at the conference held 
at Nortlifield, Mass., this summer, all the 
different organizations represented at the 
gathering assembled in the large hall un- 
der their various banners, and each eroup 
gave a "college yell," or sang a song, or 
gave some account of the institution to 
which the group belonged. The Vassar 
girls, the Smith girls, the Wellesley girls 
and many others had proclaimed them- 
selves in various ways, and by and by four 
girls rose together in the middle of the 
hall and gave their college yell, which 
ended with the words "Carlisle, Pa." 
These four girls were Indians, standing 
up there dark and straight and comely 
among their sisters of different race and 
birth and breeding. The one who acted 
as spokeswoman for this delegation told 
in simple, touching words what the Car- 
lisle school had been to her, and what it 
meant to her people. 
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THE HOME OF PEISCILI/A.. 

Dear old Duxbury seems lovelier than 
ever in natural charm. Some of the "im- 
provements" could be spared by the early 
dwellers; and even the fine bridge, half a 
mile long, that now connects Powder 
Point with Duxbury Beach in a delightful 
thoroughfare, lias spoiled the value of 
the "Old Cove" as a harbor for boats, for 
no one wants to unstep his mast to pass 
under the bridge. But the Old Gove is 
the favoi'ite bathing place now, the row 
of boat-houses serving as well for bath- 
houses. Probably few of the gay bathers 
who stream up quiet Cove Street pause to 
think that under their feet throbs the 
great French-Atlantic cable, connecting 
with St. Pierre and distant Brest. But 
the long arm of silvery beach still shel- 
ters the tranquil blue bay; Clark's Island 
lifts its smooth green head, as long ago in 
welcome to the weary Pilgrims, when, "it 
being the Sabbath, they rested," and the 
twin lights on the Gurnet headland keep 
watch still over harbor and town. A 
Duxbury mother once tersely summarized 
the story of long, wakeful nights spent 
tending twin babies, with, "Only God and 
the Gurnet Light knew how I suffered." 

TVe realize that time flies, when even 
in staid old Duxbury we are confi'onted 
everywhere by the valuable but exasper- 
ating bicycle. That it is against the law 
to ride on the sidewalk matters not. You 
are met with sulky looks if you do not, 
on meeting the riders, promptly step 
aside, and let them spin past you. In 
fact, while I peacefully sauntered along 
with a friend one day, a sharp, imperative 
ring" sounded close behind us, and a sharp, 
imperative voice said, "Let me pass, 
please '." which we from habit meekly 
did; and the "woman on a wheel" whirled 
triumphantly by, leaving us wrathful that 
we had not held our ground and kept her 
in her proper sphere. 

Windmills stand picturesquely here and 
there, a new feature in the landscape. 
The Rural Society looks out for beautify- 
ing the town, and for opening up some of 
the less-known wood roads, dear, green, 
tangled byways that they are ! Children 
and grandchildi-en of the early residents 
come faithfully back to the old town year 
after year, in love with the peculiar health- 
giving air, joint product of ocean breezes 
and the balsamic breath of the pines. 

The healthful air accounts, no doubt, 
for the remarkable number of old people 
in Duxbury. Not that they seem old — far 
from it. They may look a trifle wrinkled, 
gray or bent, but they mix in general so- 
ciety, do their own housework maybe, 
keep up an interest in recent literature, 
and only by accident, as you chat, do 
you discover that they have long passed 
the allotted threescore and ten. One 
man over eighty walked to Plymouth (ten 
miles) and back. One spry old lady of 
eighty-six was up in an apple-tree one 
day as my father drove by. Another 
native of eighty-four, during a visit to 
Boston, spoke of his mother, who, at the 
ripe age of 101, was beginning to lose her 
hearing and memory, adding gravely that 
he himself "didn't want to live to be old!" 

The old country roads bear names now, 
and "Alden Road" winds appropriately 
up through the "Major's Pasture" past 



the Alden house, over two hundred years 
old, and not far from the site of the orig- 
inal home of John and Priscilla near 
Eagle Tree Pond. 

"The name and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla," 

and also her characteristic virtues, are to 
be preserved by the founders of anew and 
promising school for girls, to be opened 
October 1, in my own old home, and 
called the Alden School. It will be a 
graded school, with a kindergarten, and 
grammar and college preparatory depart- 
ments. It promises, in modest but digni- 
fied fashion, to give the young lives 
entrusted to its care a symmetrical, 
wholesome, thorough development; and 
no one can fail .to see an earnest of suc- 
cess in Miss Jenkins and Miss Ifevers, the 
gentle and gracious principals, who have 
already won for themselves a place in the 
hearts of their neighbors. 

Duxbury has many a woman worth re- 
membering besides Priscilla, but space 
forbids a word of more than one. In 
Duxbury churchyai-d is a modest stone to 
the memory of Sarah JlacFarland, known 
in local history as "Aunt Sarah Mac." 
She was a woman of strong and original 
character, who kept a sort of "dame 
school" — coeducational, I think, joint 
forerunner of the Alden School and Mr. 
Knapp's well-known school for boys on 
Powder Point. The inscription to her 
memory says, 

"This stone is in gratitude erected, 
By two of her pupils,' who her memory 
respected." 

The quaint rhyme follows the fashion of 
her own efforts, for Aunt Sarah was a 
famous rhymester, and spared not to 
satirize the follies of the town. She had 
the real spirit of '70, rebellion against un- 
just laws; and as, driving through the 
forest ways, we come now and then to a 
well-kept cranberry meadow, sustaining 
in the season a picturesque crowd of pick- 
ers native and foreign, how long ago 
seems the time when Aunt Sarah Mac 
made this free and valiant protest: 

"I'm an old woman of seventy-one, 
Cranberry laws are just begun. 
Men make laws, but I won't mind 'em, 
I'll pick cranberries where I can find 'em !" 

Duxbury, 3Iass. Cathbeine Wilde. 



EEGISTRATION OF WOMEN IN BOSTON. 

The chairman of the Boston Board of 
registrars, L. E. Pearson, furnishes this 
official information: 

"Women vrhose names were borne upon 
the voting list of last year, and who have 
not changed their residence, will not be 
required to register this year, provided 
their names are returned to this Board by 
the assessors, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law. Registration for 
the city election will commence Nov. 4, 
and close Nov. 25, at 10 P. M." 

All women who were registered last 
year should therefore ascertain whether 
their names are on the voting list. If 
the name is not found on the list, thej' 
must register again. Please note that 
registration for women begins Nov. 5. 

The Woman's Voice calls attention as 
follows to the naturalization of women: 

The women's vote can be largely in- 
creased, if all the women interested in the 



public schools coming from foreign coun- 
tries will take out naturalization papers. 

Women married to men of American 
birth can be registered, or if married to 
men who have become naturalized citi- 
zens they need no papers, but can register 
on the husband's papers. Unmarried, they 
are entitled to registration if the' father 
has papers. Coming to this country be- 
fore they were eighteen years of age, and 
having two reliable witnesses to prove 
that fact, they can be registered without 
much delay, and can vote this fall. 



NOTES IN ENGLAND. 

Among the pleasant incidents of our 
stay in London was a breakfast at the 
home of Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant. 
Mrs. Chant is philanthropic inside her 
own gates as well as outside them,' and 
every summer she sends her servants to 
take a few weeks of rest by the sea. Our 
visit took place during this vacation, and 
we had an opportunity to see how cheerily 
a well-constituted household can take care 
of itself in the absence of the "help." It 
would have been a pleasure to Mrs. Chant's 
many friends in America to look in upon 
those rooms filled with tokens of culti- 
vated taste and souvenirs of travel; rooms 
bright with sunshine, and still brighter 
with the atmosphere of life and good 
humor. Every member of the family 
seemed happy, from the kindly, wise- 
looking physician down to the black cat— 
a great pet. 

One of the many mirth-provoking de- 
vices by which the household keep them- 
selves young is the editing of a periodical 
called Tlie Weakly (sic) Chant. This 
unique magazine is written, not printed, 
and is illustrated with pen and ink by one 
of the daughters, a promising artist 
Every member of the family, even down 
to the youngest, edits some department; 
and the pages so scintillated with wit that 
it seemed a pity their light should not 
shine upon a wider circle of readers. 

Mrs. Chant was looking exceedingly 
well, and was working away as busily as 
ever, preaching, speaking, writing, and 
helping all sorts of poor and afflicted 
people, a constant stream of whom pass 
through her hospitable home. It was 
pleasant to see how heartily all the family 
sympathize and cooperate in good works. 
The interesting stories they told us would 
have filled a page of the Column, and I 
deplored in my heart the lack of a note- 
book in which to take them down. Mrs. 
Chant spoke most affectionately of Amer- 
ica and her friends here. She had lately 
been to see "The Sign of the Cross," and 
had been deeply impressed by it. She 
gave us so vivid a, description of it that it 
is doubtful whether the play itself could 
equal the word-picture she brought before 
our eyes. 

We had also the pleasure of seeing, at 
her home in Blandford Park, Mrs. Ee- 
becea Moore. We found her well and 
wide-awake, and full of interest in all 
questions of public importance. In spite 
of advancing years, her head and heart 
will always remain young. Like other 
English friends, both men and women, 
she spoke in high terms of the good that 
has resulted from electing women on 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians. Mrs. 
Moore ana otiier progressive citizens sue- 
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ceeded in putting two ladies on the local 
Board of Guardians, to the great disgust 
of its conservative members, and espe- 
cially of its chairman. Within a year, the 
ladies had so clearly proved their useful- 
ness on the Board that the chairman, in 
an address at a public meeting, declared 
himself completely converted, and said he 
■would not go back to the old system for 
anything. Mrs. Moore introduced us to 
one of the two lady Guardians who had 
been so successful — Miss Blatch, a sister- 
in-law of Mrs. Stanton Blatch. There 
were no signs that her care for the poor 
had turned her into a man. On the con- 
trary, she looked as feminine as any of 
her unenfranchised American sisters. 

Since The Woman's Coluhn is some- 
times criticized as being too little frivo- 
lous, giving no patterns for embroidery, 
etc., it may be worth while to mention 
that Mrs. Moore had in her parlor window 
a remarkably pretty screen of her own 
device. It was an arrangement of amber- 
colored beads strung on threads, and per- 
mitted the inmates of the room to see 
through the window without hindrance, 
while effectually preventing anybody out- 
side from looking in. Mrs. Moore is 
hereby requested to tell the readers of 
The Wojiais's Colujin how to make one 
like it, not only for the benefit of the friv- 
olous, but for that of the strong-minded, 
who enjoy pretty things just as much. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



AEE WOMEN "NATUKAL PERSONS" ? 

Mrs. Marilla M. Eicker, a member of 
the New Hampshire bar, who has been 
admitted to the United States Supreme 
Court, tells women that they cannot be 
bankers, because the law does not class 
them with natural persons. 

It seems that Secretary Hugh McOul- 
loch, though favorable personally to the 
enfranchisement of women, does not be- 
lieve that married women can legally 
organize banks in the United States. 
In instructions and suggestions to the 
comptroller of the currency, he says: 

Inasmuch as the laws of the several 
States differ greatly as to the rights of 
married women in regard to their separate 
estates and property, and as to the effects 
of covenants and agreements made by 
them, and as to the forms of acknowledg- 
ment of instruments executed by them, 
they should not be made parties to the 
organization papers of national associa- 
tions. This will not prevent their becom- 
ing stockholders by transfer of stock after 
an association is fully organized, and may 
avoid serious questions as to the legality 
of organizations founded upon papers ex- 
ecuted by them. 

Commenting on these instructions, Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur, in the Toledo Sunday Bee 
of Aug. 23, says: 

The revised statutes of the United States 
declare that associations for banking pur- 
poses "may be formed by any number of 
natural persons." So some women, money 
owners, notwithstanding foolish legal de- 
cisions, thought the law would class the m 
with "natural persons," as they could 
not, under any common sense view, believe 
themselves .unnatural persons, even if 
they were not citizens, persons, people or 
inhabitants. The inference therefore 
must be that the term "natural persons 
excludes women from that category, al 
though the law is very plain in classing 



them with fools and unpardoned felons, 
lunatics and minors, non-taxpaying In- 
dians and Chinamen. Weak-minded wom- 
en, how do you like the picture? 

We think that the sweeping restriction 
laid down by Secretary McCuUoch, al- 
though unjust and probably unconstitu- 
tional, does not assume that women are 
not natural persons, but only that mar- 
ried women are subjected by State laws 
to so many and such various legal dis- 
abilities that it is not safe to allow them 
to take part in forming a jSTational bank. 
There is nothing in ■ these restrictions 
which applies to unmarried women or to 
widows. But the fact that such a restric- 
tion is considered necessary in the case of 
married women should call public atten- 
tion to the need of abolishing the legal 
disabilities of wives. 

Henby B. Blackwell. 



MAN SUFFEAGE CLUBS. 

Mrs. Kosa L. Segur edits a department 
in the Toledo Bee. In a recent number 
she says: 

From various parts . of the country 
comes the information of the existence of 
"man's suffrage associations," usually 
secret societies, whose object is to defeat 
all organized or unorganized effort for the 
enfranchisement of women. The only 
really active man's suffrage association of 
which the public have knowledge at the 
present time is one in Massachusetts.* 
But that there are many such organiza- 
tions working secretly is well known in 
woman suffrage circles throughout the 
United States. 

The excuse made for the formation of 
"men's suffrage'' societies is not so much 
opposition to the extension of citizens' 
rights and privileges to women, as pre- 
vention against women entering the pro- 
fessions and the industries, and filling 
positions as journalists, accountants, or 
in any money-earning pursuits, except 
cooking and needlework. 

It has been strongly hinted that we 
have a men's suffrage club in our city 
with the above-named object in view, viz. : 
to prevent women from engaging in any 
self-supjjorting avocations except those 
directly connected with housework and 
sewing, and to defeat all efforts looking 
towards the extension of the ballot to 
women, and all legislation recognizing in 
any manner the right or fitness of women 
as physicians in State benevolent institu- 
tions,' or for clerical positions under the 
government, etc. 

Mrs. Segur proceeds to score the folly 
and selfishness of such associations. What 
she says is well deserved; yet, if an anti- 
suffrage society has really been formed in 
Toledo, the Toledo W. S. A. has reason 
to rejoice. These "anti" associations 
sometimes do a little temporary harm here 
and there, cut dowd the vote for a par- 
ticular bill by secret wire-pulling, win 
over a few persons in society to the wrong 
side. But they do far more good than 
harm, because, try as much as they may 
to be secret, they nevertheless inevitably 
stimulate discussion and thought on this 
question. And, in the long run, discussion 
and thought always bring more converts 
to the right side than to the wrong. 

The real strength of the opposition to 
equal rights for women lies in a purely 
irrational prejudice. The harder its de- 
fenders try to give reasons for it, the 
clearer it becomes that there are no sound 

* It professes to have disbanded.— Ed. vV. C. 



reasons to be given. When they consent 
to argue, they are lost — not for lack of 
brains, but for absolute lack of ammuni- 
tion. As Hon. John D. Long said years 
ago, there is not an argument against 
woman suffrage to be found that is not an 
insult to the intelligence of a ten-year-old 
boy. The oftener the so-called arguments 
are brought out and aired, the more 
apparent their flimsiness becomes. In 
the beginning of the campaign on the 
mock referendum In Massachusetts last 
year, the opponents cooperated with the 
suffragists in getting up debates. But no 
man who had taken the negative in one of 
those debates ever consented to do so a 
second time. During the latter part of 
the campaign it became almost impossible 
to have debates, through inability to find 
any man who would support the negative. 
Every discussion brought converts to the 
suffrage side. The opposition is like a 
giant who is bleeding to death; the oftener 
you shake him, the faster he bleeds. 

The great diiBculty has always been to 
get people to consider the subject. In 
this the help of the "remonstrants" has 
been invaluable; and they have repeatedly 
converted people whom we had been quite 
unable to reach. Massachusetts has had 
a longer and fuller experience of "man 
suffrage associations," under various 
names, than any other part of the coun- 
try; and it is our deliberate judgment that 
they are much more helpful than hurtful. 
It needs a metaphorical clash of cymbals to 
call attention to the irrational injustice of 
excluding women from the ballot. Ton 
cannot make a clash of cymbals with only 
one cymbal. The "antis" supply the 
other. Let the good work go on. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



AEMENIAN INFORMATION. 

Mr. W. T. Stead has prepared a pam- 
phlet of sixty-three pages on the Arme- 
nian atrocities, compiled largely from Dr. 
Dillon's articles. A benevolent English 
Quaker, Samuel James Capper, 14 Strat- 
ford Place, London W., has distributed 
about 18,000 copies at his own cost. He 
will mail a copy, free of charge, to any one 
who will send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the expense of postage. a. s. b. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Sights Eeadings and Eecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Kev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackweli,, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postjjaid, .">0 cents. 
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It is proposed to found a training school 
for colored nurses as a memorial to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

A search is to be made at the ancient 
Church of St. Mary, in Gravesend, Eng- 
land, for the r-emains of Pocahontas, 
-which are supposed to lie there. 

Lord Chief Justice Russell tells an in- 
terviewer that Mrs. Maybrick is sure to 
be pai-doned sooner or later. He has 
always held that she was unjustly con- 
demned. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall lately 
gave an interesting talk at the house of 
Mrs. James G. Blaine at Bar Harbor, on 
"The Influence of the Press on Manners 
and Morals." 

William Lloyd Garrison contributes to 
the Woman's Journal this week a strik- 
ing account of the really remarkable cam- 
paign that the advocates of the single 
tax have been making in Delaware. 

The Massachusetts State Prohibition 
Convention, held in Boston this week, 
nominated Allen Coffin, of Nantucket, for 
Governor, and put the following plank in 
its platform, in place of the usual explicit 
resolution for woman suffrage: 

We recognize the valuable aid that the 
noble Christian women are giving our 
party: we believe that such aid is given 
solely to advance the cause of prohibition; 
and we invite and welcome them to our 
counsels. 

Miss Susie Gentry, of Franklin, will 
have a gourd exhibit in the Woman's 
Building at the Tennessee Centennial. 
She has discovered many uses to which 
the gourd was put in primitive days. 
Gourds can be used as receptacles for lard, 
sugar, dried fruit, preserves, salt, soap, 
powder, shot, etc. As many as fifty dozen 
eggs have been packed in an "egg gourd." 
There are four varieties of nest-egg gourds, 
goose, duck, turkey and hens' eggs, all 
true to nature in shape and size. Gourds 
have been used as dippers, strainers, fun- 
nels, martin- boxes, squirrel -cages, life- 
preservers, banjos, dish-rags, spinners and 
baby rattles. Among ornamental uses are 
vases, table decorations, toilet receptacles, 
purses, and curiosities in the shape of a 
snake gourd and wine bottle. 

Miss Agnes E. Slack, honorary secre- 
tary of the World's W. C. T. U. and of the 
British W. C. T. U., arrived in America a 
few weeks since, to attend the annual Con- 
vention of the jr. W. C. T. U. at St. 
Louis m October. Before that. Miss Slack 
will speak in a number of large cities, and 
will address several of the State Prohibi- 
tion Conventions. She spoke at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly on "Temperance Day," 
amid the hearty applause of all who heard 
her. Besides being a temperance advo- 
cate. Miss Slack is a member of the Wom- 
en's Liberal Federation Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the Executive Committee 
of the Central iSfational Suffrage Society. 
She is very popular in England as a speaker, 
and she often occupies some of the prom- 
inent pulpits in Britain. Miss Slack is 
a strong advocate of woman suffrage. She 
has also done excellent work in causing 
many reforms in the workhouses and jails 
of the United Kingdom. No doubt she 
will receive a hearty welcome to many 
pulpits and platforms in America. 



MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Mrs. H. J. Boutell, of Detroit, writes to 
the Woman' s Journal : 

The women of Michigan are not neg- 
lecting the mite of suffrage they possess. 
Yesterday the women of Benton Harbor 
crowded to the polls to cast their votes, 
for the first time by the Australian sys- 
tem, for school officers. "School expenses" 
and "high-grade education" were in the 
balance. Women are almost universally 
in fapor of the best education. At Ann 
Arbor there are two women on the school 
board, and the suffrage association intends 
to place another there, if possible. 

Mrs. Garber, of Essex%'ille, has been re- 
elected to a third term of three years. 
She hn,s served six years as treasurer of 
the board, and will retain that office. 
Although living a mile out of town she 
has never missed a meeting, unless absent 
from the vicinity, nor even requested a 
change of time for her personal conven- 
ience. En passant, it may be stated that 
this "prop of the republic" has been the 
mother of sixteen children. It goes 
without saying that the children of so 
thorough a business woman were never 
neglected. 

Law seems to be slowly growing in 
favor with women as a profession. Three 
ladies have just i-egistered in the Detroit 
College of Law. The Women's and Chil- 
dren's Protective Agency of the city has 
the services of a rising young woman 
lawyer. This agency has done a magnifi- 
cent work during the few months of its 
existence, in rescuing children from the 
slums, and in obtaining justice for friend- 
less .women. Notwithstanding that the 
truant officer is a recognized part of the 
police force of the city, the women find 
many children who never attend school. 
The women are not put off with the 
specious pretexts of poor health or pov- 
erty, but demand that, if parents cannot 
or will not give their children moral sur- 
roundings and the benefits of education, 
then suitable provision shall be made for 
the children, even though they may be 
separated from their parents in order to 
obtain it. The law in Michigan invests 
the probate judges with authority to pass 
upon the condition of children and to 
remove them from the influence of un- 
worthy parents. The agency is taking 
advantage of this, to save the little waifs. 
The laws are still defective, however, and 
a mother may not testify against her hus- 
band, although the virtue of her own 
daughter is at stake, nor a husband tes- 
tify against his wife, though conscious 
that his child is being ruined. 

In looking into" the abuses of intelli- 
gence offices, the women have found that 
the keepers are not responsible to any 
one for sending young girls to houses of 
questionable character. The exaction of 
the fee seems to be their only care. When 
a flagrant wrong has been unearthed, the 
women look at each other aghast, and ask, 
"Have these wicked things always ex- 
isted, and has there been no one to cry 
out against them?" 



Miss C. M. Lane is the first young 
woman to be elected one of the editors of 
the Cornellian, the University Annual of 
Cornell. 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 

A young Armenian, bright, intelligent 
and well recommended, but with one hand 
partially disabled, wishes to find some 
work by which he may support himself. 
He speaks English sufficiently to make 
himself under-stood, and is willing to 
undertake any kind of work that he can 
do. Address L. B. S., 6:3 Warren Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

An Armenian about twenty-four years 
of age, strong and vigorous, wishes to 
find work on a farm, or to take care of 
a horse, cow and garden. Address B. 
Mikayel, 63 Warren Street, Lynn, Mass. 

A practical way of showing the sympa- 
thy which many of our readers have ex- 
pressed for the Ai'menians is to help those 
in this counrtry to find employment. They 
are industrious and anxious to work, and 
those who have tried them testify that 
they work well. But, being strangers in 
the country, it is hard for them to find 
places at first. I wish each of our readers 
would inquii-e among his or her friends, 
and try to hear of an opening for one or 
both of the men mentioned above. 

A. s. B. 
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WOMAN STTFFEAGE FOB GOOD GOVEEN- 
MENT. 



For a hundred years reformers have de- 
manded sufErage for women on the ground 
of simple justice. In 1790 Mary Wol- 
stonecraft published her brilliant treatise 
on the Eights of Women, in which she 
claims for them complete equality with 
man in every form of human activity. In 
this remarkable work is embodied the 
entire claim — legal, political, religious, 
industrial, educational, professional, mari- 
tal and socia — from the radical ethical 
standpoint. Ever since, the battle has 
been fought upon these lines, and it will 
he fought upon them to the end. It will 
always commend itself to men and women 
of progressive ideas. 

But there is another claim equally 
strong and valid, which may be made 
upon conservatives, and that is the im- 
perative need of women as voters, in order 
to elevate and purify politics. The qual 
ity of maoliood suffrage, while in the 
main wholesome and beneficial, has been 
deteriorated by the inferior mental and 
moral attainments of the new voters in- 
troduced into the body politic. Men un- 
accustomed to govern themselves are not 
likely to be wise governors of themselves 
or others. The boy who is learning to 
swim can do so only by going into the sea, 
but he will sometimes fill his nose and 
mouth with water, and can be of no ser- 
vice in helping to save more experienced 
swimmers from drowning. The French 
Revolution culminated in a Keign of Ter- 
ror. The iSTew York City Government 
lias developed into Tammany supremacy 
A few years ago, a Massachusetts Legis 
Liture, which had just refused municipal 
suffrage to women who tan read and write 
voted down a bill to disfranchise for a 
period of three years men convicted of 
" infamous crimes, on the ground that it 
would tend to diminish the criminals" 
self-respect to put upon them the stigma 
of temporary political nonentity. The 
levelling tendency of manhood suffrage 
does not always level upward. As a con 
sequence there is developed in society a 
reactionary spirit, which opposes woman 
sutlnige upon the ground that "we have 
t.K) many voters already." The people 
who say this make no effort to restrict 
m-ale suifrage, because they know that to 
do so would be useless. But they protest 
agaiust doubling the vote by admittin 



all women upon what they consider in- 
sufdcient qualifications. 

In the South this reaction takes the 
form of a horror of doubling the jSTegro 
vote ; in the North of doubling the votes 
of illiterates. It is generally admitted 
that many women are better qualified to 
vote than many men, but it is vehemently 
denied that all women are better fitted to 
vote than all men, or that the average would 
be improved by universal woman suffrage. 

It seems to me that the time has 
come when this conservative sentiment 
should be recognized by suffragists to 
the extent of offering to meet it by 
the introduction of bills extending 
suffrage to women upon educational or 
even of moderate property qualifications. 
The historical analogy in the case of men 
is very striking. All men were never at 
once enfranchised in any age or country. 
First a class — then, as the result com- 
mended itself, additional classes have been 
admitted. I, for one, should like to see 
the experiment tried of admitting certain 
classes of women, believing that this 
would so commend itself to public ap- 
proval as to pave the way for wider appli- 
cations of the fundamental principle of 
free institutions — "the consent of the 
governed." Henbt B. Blackwell. 



PLACES FOB ABMENIAN HELP. 

Any persons needing a young man to 
take care of a horse and garden, and make 
himself generally useful about a place, 
are requested to communicate with this 
ofSce; also any persons needing help on a 
farm, or in a shop or store. There is in 
this country an increasing number of Ar 
menian refugees, destitute and badly in 
want of work. The good specimens 
among them make excellent help. Many 
are willing to work for board and lodging 
until they learn the language. Here is a 
chance to render practical help. a. s. b. 



PEOPOSED CHANGES IN BY-LA"WS. 

The following changes in the By-Laws 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation have been proposed, and will be 
voted upon at the next annual meeting: 

By-Law V., Section 1, now reads: 

The persons entitled to vote at the 
annual meeting shall be one delegate-at- 
lar^e from each auxiliary local society, 
and one delegate in addition for every 
twenty-five members of the local society, 
to"-ether with the president, clerk and 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, audi- 
tors and the chairman of the Board of Di 
rectors of the State Association. 

It is proposed to amend the foregoing 
by inserting the words, "the vice-presi- 
dents, members of the Board of Directors 
and superintendents of departments, "near 
the end of the paragraph, just before the 
words "of the State Association." 

By-Law VI. now reads: 



These By-Laws may be amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the delegates present 
and voting at any annual meeting, notice 
of the proposed amendment having been 
sent to the president and secretary of 
each auxiliary society, and to the mem- 
bers-at-large, not less than three months 
in advance. 

It is proposed to amend By-Law VI. by 
omitting the words "and to the members- 
at-large." O. Augusta Cheney, 

Clerk Mass. W. S. A. 



The State Constitution of California con- 
tains this declaration : "No person shall, 
on account of sex, be disqualified from 
entering upon or pursuing any lawful 
business, vocation or profession." ^ 

Miss A. E. Taylob, of Kennedy, IST. T., 
has invented an ingenious clothes-pin. She 
was led to make it by seeing a wire clothes- 
pin, such a complicated affair that she knew 
it could not be sold for the cost of manu- 
facture. So she invented the present de- 
vice, for which she has received a silver 
medal. 

Mbs. Plumbley, of Utah, has been 
granted a patent for a cap, the crown of 
which is the exact representation of 
a sixteen - petal daisy. The sixteen- 
petal daisy has been adopted as the 
emblem of the silver party, and the cap is 
designed to be worn by silver sympa- 
thizers. The national committee of the 
silver party has announced its intention 
of buying a quantity of Mrs. Plumbley's 
caps and distributing them in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Miss Shielby D. Waed, of Decatur, is 
the best speller in the public schools of 
Michigan. She has won that title in a 
State spelling contest inaugurated by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
which has been in progress over a year. 
The schools in each township first ascer- 
tained their best speller. These con- 
tested for the county championship, and 
to each of the winners in the latter class 
a selected list of 800 words by was given 
the several county superintendents of 
schools. In the final contest Miss AVard 
had the highest percentage. 

Queen Maeghebita of Italy has lately 
given a proof of her interest in science by 
heading a subscription list for the estab- 
lishment of an astronomical observatory 
upon Monte Rosa with four thousand 
francs. The Queen has become familiar 
with . Alpine scenery through her large 
experience in mountain-climbing. She 
nrst undertook it as a means of reducing 
fiesh, but it has grown to be a favorite 
exercise with her. It is not probable that 
a woman of her position would be per- 
mitted to undertake such a hazardous 
adventure as to scale Monte Kosa, the 
highest !peak in the Italian Alps, but 
she has become familiar with its striking- 
outlines from many different heights in 
its neighborhood. ' 
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PERSONAL LIBEETT. 
SENTIMENTS OF BEOOKLYN CEEEGTMEN. 

Equal opportunity for man and woman 
in all the spheres of human lite! 

That is a grand humanitarian doctrine. 
That doctrine the woman's suffrage asso- 
ciation has given to the church, and I for 
one, as a part of the church, accept the doc- 
trine with gratitude, and openly acknowl- 
edge that there is no grander humanitarian 
doctrine in all the creed of 'the church. 
Kev. David Gtiiegg, D. D.,' 
Pastor Lafayette Ave. Pres. Church. 



In the growth of civilization, women 
have steadily risen, and have enlarged 
their sphere and multiplied their func- 
tions. Are there not for woman, as for 
man, new applications of power — new 
spheres of usefulness? Is not woman, 
like man, a creature in whom progressive 
civilization develops higher capacities and 
new aptitudes? And is there any reason 
why woman should not be permitted to 
follow her aptitudes and capacities, and to 
do whatever she can do well? 
' "We seek not to unsex woman, but to 
unite in public affairs what God put to- 
gether, and what, from the beginning of 
the world, men have been keeping sepa- 
rate, namely, man's life and woman's 
life. 

I know of no reason why woman should 
not walk with equal steps, hand in hand 
with man, from tlie cradle to the Throne. 
Kev. Hbnet Wap.d Beechee, D. D. 



Putting the ballot in the place of bullets 
as instruments of public control, gives 
power to delicate hands, and makes an 
advance in civilization. "When American 
women unitedly desire and claim .such 
ballots, they will assuredly have them. 
And while in the use of them they will no 
doubt encounter grave risks, I am confi- 
dent that in tliat, even, they will repre- 
sent more emphatically then do men the 
moral ideas which make communities 
safe and politics respectable. 

Kev. Richard S. Storks, D. D., 
Pastor Puritan Congregational Church. 



It is coming — woman's suffrage. The 
influence of woman is good in other direc- 
tions; why will it not be good in political 
reformation? 

Kev. T. De "Witt Talmage, D. D. 



If woman is a person, she must have not 
only rights but responsibilities. You can- 
not claim a single right for a man that 
you do not jield to a woman. We vote, 
in order to choose our rulers, thinking 
that if we choose them we shall get rulers 
who will respect our rights aud principles; 
and woman, being -a person and having 
rights, has a riglit to take care of her 
rights. Kev. Joseph T. DcritYEA, D. D. 



When mothers, sisters, wives and sweet- 
hearts march arm in arm with us to the 
polls, we shall have a government of the 
people, for the people, and for the glory 
of the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

To make such political polls possible is 
a greater honor and of vastly more impor- 
taoce than to discover the North pole. 

"No taxation without representation! 
Equal wages for equal work!" will be a 



mandate of the ballot-box when women 
vote. Rev. J. M. Faebae, D. D., 

Pastor 7th Avenue Reformed Church. 



"Are you ready to see woman unsex 
herself, and run the risk of corruption by 
going to the political caucus and the ballot- 
box?" I answer. If the present condition 
of our politics be such that our women, in 
doing political duty, are necessarily in 
danger of unsexing themselves, and of los- 
ing their sense of delicacy, then the duty 
of the hour is not to prohibit women from 
exercising their political rights; the duty 
of the hour is to take out of politics the 
things which would unsex, and which 
would destroy the fine sense of womanly 
delicacy. 

The very question admits that women 
are good and right and pure, but that poli- 
tics are wrong and bad and corrupt. The 
very question admits that politics need for 
their regeneration the very elements which 
women alone can contribute. 

"Who will corrupt our women when they 
go to the polls? Will you? Will their 
fathers, their sons, and their brothers be 
the guilty parties ? These are the men 
who go to the polls. Such an objection 
is a slander upon American manhood, 
than which there is no finer type of man- 
hood upon the face of the earth. 

Does Queen Victoria unsex herself by 
taking the very highest place in the politi- 
cal life of England ? If not, then it is not 
possible for a single woman in England to 
unsex herself by holding any minor politi- 
cal position under the ruling Queen. 

Rev. David Geegg, D. D., 
Lafayette Ave. Pres. Church. 



It is a great injustice that only one-half 
of the governed people of this country can 
express their views upon the government. 
W^omen should have a chance to say some- 
thing openly and publicly about the coun- 
try's government. 

If the women don't want to vote, they 
will not; but the women who do vote will 
bring their hearts and consciences into the 
subject. 

This agitation is the latest phase in a 
battle that has been waging since the ori- 
gin of civilization. 

Kev. C. Elwood "Nash, D. D., 
President of Lombard University. 



I honestly believe that the history of 
theology would have been brighter and 
better if women and men together had 
studied God's word in the past. 

A woman inherits the right to a voice 
in the Government which demands her 
support and obedience. 

No woman need neglect the duties of a 
home to fill the duties of a wider sphere. 

The future will see a womanhood that 
the past has not dreamed of. The ideal 
of the truest, noblest womanhood has yet 
to be created. 

Kev. Louis Ai.beet Banks, D. D., 

Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church. 



All my prejudices are against woman's 
suffrage, but all my reasons are in favor 
of it. Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., 

Pastor Sanson Place Baptist Church. 



Woman's suifrage is not a matter of 



sentiment. It is simple justice. There 
should be no privileged sex or class in this 
country. 

Rev. James H. Daelington, D. D. 



One of my chief reasons for believing in 
the ballot for woman is the fact that poli- 
tics are so fast moving over into the field 
of economics. Municipal government is 
already seen to be altogether a matter of 
"business," which simply means a matter 
of right valuation and proper expense, 
cleanliness and sanitation, the education 
of the young, and the care of the criminal 
and the dependent. In all these depart- 
ments the judgment of womankind is 
recognized as invaluable, and her help is 
indispensable. To give her the ballot 
would simply add greatly to her power 
to bring her influence to bear. 
Kev. John Coleman Adams, D. D., 
Pastor of All Souls' Universalist Church. 



The ballot in the hands of women will 
mean wages measured by the work per- 
formed, and not by the sex of the worker. 
It will mean more intelligent womanhood, 
more refined manhood and a purer civili- 
zation. It will give the balance of power 
in American politics to the home, the 
chief fortress of all human good. 

It will come. Leiid a hand. 

Rev. Louis Albeet Banks, D. D., 
Pastor Hanson Place Methodist Church. 



I believe that every intelligent person 
should have a voice in the making of laws 
and the government of the people. There 
are many women and more men whom I 
would not trust with the ballot. Sex 
does not determine citizenship, but intel- 
ligence and character. 

Rev. Steven H. Camp. 



THE MYTH OF THE INTKHSIVE WOMAN. 

It is rather .surprising to find so able a 
man as Sir Walter Besant writing a serious 
letter to the London press imploring 
women not to persist in their habit of in- 
vading the employments of men. . In addi- 
tion to this, he must needs bring up the 
old objections of a possible reduction of 
wages, and that young men may thereby 
become less able, through feminine com- 
petition, to marry and support a family. 
It is like the old-time terrors and threats 
over the introduction of machineiy, and 
with far less reasonable foundation. Can 
he seriously suppose that the seventh 
daughter of some recently deceased coun- 
try curate, with a bedridden mother on 
her hands and six incapable elder sisters, 
can be expected to pause solemnly in her 
efforts to learn type-writing by the pos- 
sible contingency that some unknown 
bank clerk, or some 'Enry 'Awkins of the 
costermonger song, may be compelled to 
postpone matrimony in consequence? Un- 
fortunately for the theorizers, women are 
not confronted by a theory, but by a situa- 
tion, in an American President's phrase. 
The first and pressing question for each is 
the bedridden mother or the helpless sis- 
ters, or, if there is none of these, the 
otherwise helpless self. It is all a long- 
ing on Sir Walter Besant's part for the old 
state of things when women were assumed 
by philosophers to be, each of them, one- 
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half of some man, and to be supported by 
him. Practically, this view never had the 
least foundation. Taking the world as a 
whole, women do, and always have done, 
at least their half of its work; travel where 
yon please, you find women doing it. The 
only difference is that this work has been 
till recently the unpaid work or the work 
less well paid. The only change in these 
times is that the "better work, and that 
better paid, is coming into women's hands 
likewise. 

It is not the will of woman, but it is 
mecbanical invention and social reorgan- 
ization which have forced her into a 
yariety of pursuits. The Roman formula 
for a good woman, that she staid at home 
and spun (domiim mansit; lanam fecit), is 
absolutely extinguished now that Man- 
chester and Fall River do the spinning. 
A hundred home avocations which once 
absorbed her whole life are now taken 
from ber. She must follow them into tlie 
factory, into the straw-sliop — in short, 
into the business world. She has hex- liv- 
ing to make, and must make it where she 
can. She cannot read the philosophers, 
and say, "I am not an individual, I am a 
part of some possible man; let him sup- 
port me." While she waits for the man, 
the individual starves. It is a question of 
necessity, and therefore of common sense. 
The young woman who stands in some 
shop for six days in the week, from 8 
A. M. to 6 P. M., does not do this for the 
fan of it, hut for daily bread. Even if all 
the young men of every town united in a 
high-minded league binding each one to 
marry a young woman and support her, it 
would bring no immunity from self 
support, for, in the first place, there might 
not be young men enough to go round; 
and then the young men might have to be 
supported, after all; and, moreover, the 
very best one among them might die pre 
maturely, leaving his young wife with 
more mouths to feed than she had before. 
Altruria is all very well, and we will greet 
it with joy when it comes; but in the 
mean time this is a world of competition, 
and nine women out of ten may liave to 
support themselves. Let them take an 
interest, by all means, in all lofty theories 
of human regeneration, but let them, in 
the mean time, learn to read and write as 
well as to cook, and let them, if possible, 
become the possessors of a sewing or a 
type-writing machine. 

Most curious of all is Sir Walter Besant's 
theory that women, whatever tliey do, 
should take a solemn vow not to underbid 
men in the market. But why should they 
not underbid, since men are constantly 
compelled to do this to. one another? In 
a world of competition, where the penalty 
of failure is starvation, women, like men 
must usually take what they can get. 
Here again the question may be asked 
"Is anybody underpaid for the fun of it? 
Must they be induced to ask heroically a 
higher price for fear of spoiling the bust 
ness of somebody else?" When in the 
"Pickwick Club" Mr. Wardle breaks 
through theice,andMr. Pick%vick, standing 
on the bank, implores him to keep afloat 
for the sake of his friends, Dickens sug 
gests that perhaps the sufferer might have 
consented to keep afloat for his own sake 
even without this appeal. In visiting an 



ntel igence office in quest of a plain cook 
or a "second girl," one generally finds that 
she needs no beneficent Sir Walter to put 
her up to the moral dignity of asking all 
she can get; she can do it alone. As a 
result, it is a striking fact that it is in the 
higher occupations, those which have long- 
est been open to women— as liteiature and 
the stage— that wages are most equalized, 
■f that is the thing to be aimed at. Ko 
doubt, when women first began to invade 
the dramatic profession, they were thank- 
ful to work for half price; but no such 
weakness is now attributable, if managers 
tell truth, to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

Above all, we must utterly lay aside the 
theory that women's work, any more than 
man's, is done from preference or choice, 
or from anything but that necessity which 
controls, thus far, the human race. The 
Belgian women, who formerly worked in 
the mines from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day, Sundays and all, were driven by 
necessity. So are those linen thread 
spinners of New Jersey who, in the words 
of the labor commissioner, quoted in a 
recent Fonnlar Science Monthly, 

In one branch of the industry are com- 
pelled to stand on 'a stone floor in water 
the year round, most of the time barefoot, 
with a spray of water from a revolving 
cylinder flying constantly against the 
breast; and the coldest night in winter, as 
well as the warmest in summer, these 
poor creatures must go to tueir homes 
with water dripping from their under- 
clothing along their path, because there 
could not be space or a few moments 
allowed them wherein to change their 
clothing. 

Men have often worked as hard, but no 
harder, and men could at least control 
their own earnings, which in most parts 
of the world married women cannot do 
even now. Every step into higher in- 
dustries makes women's lot better, be- 
cause it does not limit their choice to two 
or three; and so long as every woman is 
sent into the world with a mouth to be 
fed, she will need hands and a brain with 
which to do it.— T. W. B. in Harper's 
Bazar. 

THE WOEK OF ORGANIZATION. 

The work of the Organization Commit- 
tee is more important than any other form 
of suffrage activity. For, in any State or 
Territory, if all the women and men who 
believe in woman suffrage were banded 
together, success would soon be achieved. 
Indeed, in most of the Kortliern and 
Western States, they could elect Legisla- 
tures and Congressmen pledged to give 
women the ballot. How can this union 
of minds and hearts be effected? 

First of all, it seems to me, by creating 
a nucleus of women and men in every 
Congressional District pledged to create 
by correspondence and personal effort a 
similar nucleus in every county; the 
county society pledged to create a similar 
nucleus in every township; the township 
organization pledged to bring the subject 
before every resident woman and man, 
and enrol them for political study and 
work. There are men's clubs and women's 
clubs, both good and helpful. But there 
should be clubs of women and men, with 
members and ofiicers of both sexes. Every 
club should subscribe to a woman suffrage 
paper, and report its work to the National 



Suffrage Bulletin. It should hold a weekly 
meeting at some central hall, or at the 
houses of its several members. Every 
meeting should have a definite object — 
some topic of discussion, some report of 
conversations held and literature distrib- 
uted. Local topics should be considered — 
village improvements; better roads; better 
schools; better sidewalks; better water 
supply; lower taxes; more economical 
expenditure; but, above all, the promotion 
of equal rights for men and women, bet- 
ter opportunities, equal pay for equal 
work, protection for the home, wider 
avocations, and cooperation in political 
work. 

The motto of these Men's and Women's 
Clubs should be that of the Roman philos- 
opher: I count no human interest foreign. 
Music should be enlisted, social sympathy 
stimulated, neighborhood well-being pro- 
moted. Such clubs woidd soon become 
invaluable, and the evening of the meet- 
ing would be anticipated with expectancy 
and enthusiasm. 

In such associations ,a subtle free- 
masonry would soon spring up. Lifelong 
friendships would be formed and strength- 
ened, society would be refined, and poli- 
tics would be redeemed. 

When the presidential election is over 
and the policy of the country settled for 
four years to come, the work of organiza- 
tion should be pushed as never before. 
California and Idaho will have voted. 
Whatever the immediate result, the cam- 
paigns in those States will have created 
hundreds of suffragists where one existed 
before. The succeeding years of political 
repose will be the suffragists' golden 
Ofjportunity. Henry B. Blackwell. 
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Mrs. Cakrik CHAPiiAisr - Catt is in 
California, addressing large audiences. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailet, president of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
has made a gift of five thousand dollars to 
the Temperance Temple in Chicago. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin has taken 
her degree at the Meadville (Pa.) Theologi- 
cal School. She completed the studies of 
the usual three years' course in two years, 
and did a year's work in Hebrew besides. 

Miss Marie Ives has been named by the 
women of New Haven as a candidate for 
the board of education. One of the I'etir- 
ing members, W. E. Morgan, declines to 
be a candidate for renomination, and says 
he retires in favor of Miss Ives. 

De. Grace Kimbald, in an interview 
in the London Daily Chronicle, describes 
the recent disturbances in Constantino- 
ple, of which she was an eye-witness. Dr. 
Kimball was standing on the steps of the 
Ottoman Bank on the day it was seized, a 
short time before the attack took place. 

The reference to the late Woman's 
Eights Convention _ in Paris as the first 
ever held there, proves to have been an 
error-. Col. . Higginson writes: "Mrs. 
Howe and I attended one there in 1878, 
and she made a speech. I remember how 
the chairman introduced her as Meesis, 
Ouardow." 

Contributions for the relief work in 
Armenia may be sent either to Brown 
Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, treasurers of the National Armenian 
Eelief Committee, or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer of the American Board of Foi'eign 
Missions. 

Mrs. John Munroe, of Elbridge, N. Y., 
seventy-tive years of age, made a quantity 
of maple syrup with her own hands from 
the trees , that grew in her yard. She 
then invited her friends to come to her 
house and partake of it, and fried hot 
fritters for all who came. By this unique 
"Suffrage Sociable" she cleared ten dol- 
lars for the Organization Fund. 

Prof. Granville E. Foster recentlygave 
a Sunday evening discourse in the North 
Berkeley (Cal.) Congregational Church, 
on " The Book of Esther and the New 
Woman." Professor Foster is reported 
as saying: "I don't object to a woman 
voting or taking any other part in politics; 
she may hold offices of trust and honor, 
but always as a woman. From the exam- 
ple of Esth-er we may judge that the true 
woman, when she votes, will vote as a 
woman, and in office will hold office as a 
woman." 

JIiss Clara Bakton has arrived in 
New York. She declines to talk much to 
interviewers, but is preparing a detailed 
report of her work for the National Eed 
Cross Society and the Eelief Committees. 
It will be awaited with much interest." 
Miss Barton declares, however, that the 
Armenians are starving, and that they 
must be helped. "The problem which 
will confront the civilized world next 
winter," Miss Barton said, "is whether it 
will permit these poor people to starve to 
death. It is one which demands an im- 
mediate answer. The world has this 
responsibility upon its hands." 



NOTES IN ENGLAND.— II. 

One of the enjoyable incidents of our 
brief trip in England was an afternoon 
spent with Miss Frances E. Willard at 
Eeigate. "The Cottage," to which Miss 
Willard's American correspondents have 
been wont for some time past to address 
their letters, is a large and charming 
house, with nothing of a cottage about 
it but its name. Its size and its many 
conveniences might even suggest the cot- 
tage which so delighted the devil in 
Southey's poem: 

He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ; 
And he owned, with a grin, that his favorite 
sin 

Was the pride that apes humility. 

It would be a very ill-natured critic, 
however, who could suspect any affecta- 
tion in the name of the pleasant dwelling 
placed at Miss Willard's disposal by Lady 
Henry Somerset, in view of the much 
greater magnificence of "the Priory," the 
main residence of the family while at Rei- 
gate. Compared with the palatial Priory 
the Cottage seems a cottage indeed, and 
it was undoubtedly named so in good 
faith, though to the average American it 
seems a roomy mansion. 

In the beautiful garden behind the 
house, sitting under a big tree, we found 
Miss Willard, with Anna Gordon, bright- 
eyed and vigilant, keeping watch over 
her. Miss Willard was looking far from 
well, but the doctors pronounce her de- 
cidedly better than she was a year ago. 
Business pursues her everywhere, in spite 
of the best efforts of her friends to shield 
her from it; and we saw the inseparable 
little type-writing machine lurking in the 
shadow of another tree bard by. 

Indeed, how is it possible for a woman 
to rest in whom so many people are inter- 
ested, and who is herself warmly inter- 
ested in so many people and things as 
Miss Willard ? The conversation that 
afternoon ranged over a wide field. It 
was clear that Miss Willard's interest in 
the various lines of reform work was as 
strong as ever, and that she was yearning 
to be in the thick of every good fight, as 
she has been in past years, and hopes to 
be again. Meanwhile, she keeps up with 
all the news of the day, and contrives to 
do more while she is ill than most people 
do when they are well. 

There is no spot in England around 
which so much American love clusters as 
around the place where Miss Willard hap- 
pens to be; and her friends may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has been 
in the conditions best suited to promote 
the complete recovery of her strength. 
The outward surroundings have been 
almost ideal, and they have been supple- 
mented by the most intelligent and devoted 
affection. Frances Power Cobbe says 
somewhere — I- think in her essay on "The 
Little Health of Ladies"— that the aver- 
age woman is at one important disad- 
vantage in regard to keeping her health, as 
compared with the average man, owing to 
the fact that she has no wife. A man's 
wife nurses and cossets and cares for liim 
in a thousand little ways, but, as a rule, 
she has nobody to look after her health in 
the same mannei\ When a woman has 
the constant companionship of a friend 



like Miss Gordon, however, she is looked 
after as thoroughly as the husband of the 
most devoted wife. A multitude of men 
and women value Miss Willard's life for 
what it is worth to them individually and 
to the world at large; but not all of 
them realize how much they owe to the 
young friend who follows her steps every- 
where, not like a shadow but like a sun- 
beam. There is no telltng what increased 
health and strength, or even how many 
added years of useful life, may be due to 
the constant and intelligent care of Miss 
Gordon, who protects her chief like an 
efficient and delightful combination of 
watchdog and guardian angel. 

Before coming away, we went over the 
Priory. This is the most beautiful prir 
vate residence it has ever been our good 
fortune to see, so far as interior arrange- 
ments are concerned; and the house is 
surrounded by rich flower beds, velvet 
lawns and noble trees. It was a pleasure 
to think that Lady Henry, so deservedly 
loved and honored for her good deeds, 
has this delightful place in which to rest 
from her heavy cares; and we sighed forthe 
time to come when the millions now toil- 
ing in unwholesome shops and poverty- 
stricken homes shall be surrounded by 
conditions approaching these. A. s. b. 



THE WOMEN OF NOEWAT. 

Prof. William James, of Harvard, says 
that in Norway the life of the women has 
been entirely revolutionized by the use of 
the ski, or snowshoe, as a sporJ for both 
sexes. As a result they are "not only say- 
ing good-by to the traditional feminine 
pallor and delicacy of constitution, but 
are actually taking the lead in every edu^ 
cational and social reform." 



NOT ALWAYS A FIGtrREHEAD. 

The Boston Transcript says: "When 
Queen Yictoria was a girl of nineteen, 
and one of her ministers spoke to her 
about a question of expediency, she in- 
formed him that she had been taught to 
try to judge between right and wrong, but 
'expediency' was a word she did not un- 
derstand, and did not care to understand. 
And now, nearly threescore years later, 
the Queen of England seems to have said 
much the s-^me thing to Lord Salis- 
bury about the Armenian question. And 
she has sent for her powerful grandchil- 
dren of Eussia to aid her in making a few 
more remarks. Queen Victoria has often 
been called 'only a figurehead,' but once 
in a while a figurehead is a very inspiring 
sight, riding in advance on the ship of 
state into the thick of a storm." 



LUCY STONE'S POETKAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness,' 
enlarged from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
1 two new subscribers. 
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MES. HOWE ON THE NEW WOMAN. 



Mrs. Julia "Ward Howe said, at the re- 
cent 'Woman's Congress in St. John, IN". B. : 

This century lias seen many new depart- 
ures in the way of speculative thought, of 
practical enterprise. One of the most im- 
portant of these has been the movement 
•which has carried the thoughtful women 
of many communities out of the old limits, 
opening to them the doors of the college, 
and leading them into many departments 
of public service. 

Women are uniting their efforts to-day 
in a hundred associations and enterprises 
which were not dreamed of under the old 
dispensation. This is partly because the 
new stimulus given to intelligence natu- 
rally arouses the sense of sympathy, and 
with it the power and need of expression. 
But it has a deeper reason. From the 
large outlook and freer action attained by 
them has been evolved a new public senti- 
ment, a sense of the moral value and 
power of their sex. This leads them to 
seek" cooperation as the only method by 
which the new culture can effect the re- 
forms which it demands. How much 
happier is this coming together of free 
people, drawn toward a common centre 
by genuine sympathy and affection, than 
the compulsory union which a despotic 
spirit endeavors to impress upon those 
who come within its sphere of influence ! 
"Masters, mistresses and masses" were 
the old divisions of our common human- 
ity. But the Very Eeverend Dean Hodges 
has lately said in a published article that 
"the masses" are beginning to disappear. 
He means by this the ignorant multitudes, 
who in times past have been led like sheep 
to the sacrifice. The blessings of sound 
education become every day more and 
more diffused, and wherever rational 
Christianitv has penetrated, we may say 
that the people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; and this light is 
not the passing radiance of comet or me- 
teor, but the "light which ushers in the 
dawn of a better day for all mankind. 



of the full report of this meeting, giving 
all the addresses made during its seven 
days' session, and any one may have a 
copy free by sending twenty cents to cover 
cost of postage and wrapping. 

Kachel Fostek Avekt. 
1S41 Arch Street, Pliiladelphia, Pa. 



LITEEATXTEE FOE WOMEN'S CLTOS. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey has this year sub- 
scribed for the Woman's Journal to be 
sent to ten Women's Clubs, and will con- 
tribute toward a fund to send it to other 
Women's Clubs that have permanent club 
rooms where it can be kept on file. Mem- 
bers of such clubs are invited to send the 
address of their club rooms to this ofiice, 
jSTo. o Park Street. Many of the brightest 
and most active women of the United 
States are now gathered in the clubs, and 
there is so much interest, pro and con, in 
woman suffrage, that when the literature 
of the question is placed before them they 
will read it, if only out of curiosity. Mrs. 
Hussey has also generously subscribed 
for the Woman's Column to be sent to the 
presidents and secretaries of the twenty 
branches of the A. C. A. 



INTEKNATIONAL COUNCIL REPOETS FEES. 

Editor Woman's Oolumn : 

Perhaps some of the readers of the 
Column will remember with interest the 
great International Council of Women held 
in Washington in 1888, from which 
sprang the present International Council 
of Women, and indirectly the National 
Councils already formed in our own coun- 
try, in Canada, France, Germany, Great 
' Britain and Ireland, Sweden, New Zealand, 
and New South Wales. 
I have several hundred unbound copies 



THE WOMAN'S CONGEESS. 

A letter from Miss Eva Channing, dated 
Sept. 19, gives a pleasant "inside view" of 
the Woman's Congress. She says: 

The Congress is over. It closed last 
evening with great eclat, with two highly 
complimentary speeches from two prom- 
inent gentlemen of St. John, after which 
we all, audience and members of the 
A. A. W., united in singing "God Save the 
Queen." 

The meetings have been very success- 
ful, I think, and seem to have given much 
pleasure. The ladies of the Local Council, 
at whose invitation we came here, have 
been indefatigable in their efforts to make 
the thing a success, and have entertained 
us with the most cordial hospitality. 

We have been especially strong this 
year in having with us Miss Alice 
Fletcher, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and 
Miss Eastman, beside several others who 
did not accompany us on our Southern 
trips of the last two years. We were dis- 
appointed, however, by the absence of 
Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell, Mrs. AVade, Mrs. Keene, and Dr. 
Mark, not one of whom came or sent her 
promised paper:, and we also greatly 
missed Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
On the other hand, we had the unexpected 
pleasure of hearing Miss Botume on her 
Southern experiences, Mrs. AVells, and 
Mrs. Lander of Washington. 

Miss Fletcher was decidedly the belle of 
the Congress, fascinating every one by 
her beautiful voice and strong, magnetic 
personality. Her singing of an Indian 
love song was one of the most charming 



things I ever heard. It was like the song 
of a bird. 

The papers have given such full reports 
of the meetings that there is no need for 
me to tell you anything in detail. The 
second day of our session was unfortu- 
nately rainy, which, of course, made the 
audiences smaller. The attendance was 
generally very good, and very large at the 
close, last evening. We really had one of 
the most enjoyable sessions on that rainy 
afternoon, for our Symposium on Inter- 
national Amity led us far afield, and Mrs. 
Howe, in a moment of enthusiasm, rose 
and recited her poem "Our Flag" with a 
dramatic power that electrified her audi- 
ence. On the whole, it seems to us that 
the meetings have been unusually varied 
and strong this year. 

At the earnest request of the Enfran- 
chisement Society here, Mrs. Howe, Mrs.- 
Cheney, Mrs. Wolcott, and others of the 
A. A. W., have consented to take part this 
evening in a free Woman Suffrage Sym- 
posium. 

MAEEYING A TEEE. 

A curious custom prevails in some parts 
of India which may be called a symbolical 
marriage. In families where there are 
several daughters the younger sister may 
only marry after the elder sister is mar- 
ried, says the Philadelphia Press. The 
obstacle can be overcome, however, if the 
elder sister declares herself ready to marry 
some tree, or a large flower, or some other 
lifeless object. In this way the disagree- 
able consequences of disregarding the 
time-honored custom may be avoided, and 
the younger sister may be safely wedded. 
The elder sister must, however, take care 
not to choose a poplar tree, an elm or a 
pine. If she chooses a plum, apple or apri- 
cot tree, she may get a divorce as soon as 
a real man asks for her hand; while if 
she marries one of the three trees first 
named, she cannot do so, for these trees 
are sacred, and must not be trified with. 



WOMEN AND THE BICYCLE. 

The Wheelmen's Municipal League of 
San Francisco has declared for the Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. An 
evening paper of that city pertinently re- 
marks in this connection: 

The wheelmen of the city, in deciding 
to vote for woman suffrage, are doing 
good politics. There is less of sentiment 
fn this decision than of practicality. The 
wheelmen are not proceeding to discuss 
theories, but to meet a condition. Their 
position is that there are 3,000 lady cyclists 
in San Francisco, all of whom earnestly 
desire good, smooth streets. These ladies, 
of course, have no votes, so all they can 
do is to lend their moral influence to the 
campaign for better roadways. Their 
moral influence is great, but truth com- 
pels the admission that votes are more 
effective than moral influence when poli- 
tics is being done. 
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PRAISE YOUg WIFE. 

Andrew Lee had come liome from the 
sliop, where he had worked all day, tired 
and out of spirits — came home to his wife, 
who was also out of spirits. 

"A smiling wife and a cheerful home — 
a paradise it would be!" said Andrew to 
himself, as he turned his eyes from the 
clouded face of Mrs. Lee, and sat down 
with knitted brows and moody aspect. 

Not a word was spoken by either. Mrs. 
Lee was getting supper, and she moved 
about with a weary step. 

"Come," she said at last, with a side 
glance at her husband. There was invita- 
tion in the word only; none in the voice of 
Mrs. Lee. 

Andrew arose and went to the table. 
He was tempted to speak an angry word, 
but controlled himself and kept silent. 
He could And no fault with the chop and 
the home-made bread, nor the fragrant 
tea. They would have cheered his inner 
man if there had been only a gleam of sun- 
shine on the face of his wife. He noticed 
that she did not eat. 

"Are you not well, Mary? " The words 
were on his lips, but he did not utter 
them, for the face of his wife looked so 
repellent that he feared an irritating reply. 
And so in moody silence the twain sat 
together until Andrew had finished his 
supper. 

"This is purgatory!" said Lee to him- 
self, as he commenced walking the floor 
of their breakfast-room with his hands 
thrust into his trousers' pockets, and 
his chin almost touching his breast. After 
removing all the dishes and taking them 
into the kitchen, Mrs. Lee spread a green 
cover over the table, and, placing a freshly- 
trimmed lamp on it, went out and shut 
the door after her, leaving her husband 
alone with his unpleasant feelings. He 
drew a deep breath as she did so, paused 
in his walk, stood still for some moments, 
and then, drawing a paper from liis pocket, 
sat down by the table, opened the sheet 
and began to read. Singularly enough, 
the words upon which his eyes rested 
were, "Praise your wife." They rather 
increased the disturbance of mind from 
which he was suffering. 

"I should like to find some occasion for 
-praising mine." How quickly his thoughts 
expressed that ill-natured sentiment! But 
his eyes were on the page and read on : * 
1 "Praise your wife, man; for pity's sake 
give her a little encouragement; it won't 
hurt her." 

Andrew Lane raised his eyes from the 
paper and muttered: "Oh! yes, that's all 
very well. Praise is cheap enough; but 
praise her for what? For being sullen 
and making your home the most disagree- 
able spot in 'the world?" His eyes fell 
again on the paper: 

"She has made your home comfortable, 
your hearth bright and shining, food 
agreeable. For pity's sake tell her you 
thank her, if nothing more. She doesn't 
expect it; it will make her eyes open wider 
than they have for ten years ; but it will 
do her good, for all that, and you, too." 

It seemed to Andrew as if this sentence 
were written for him, and just for the 
occasion. It was a complete answer to 
his question, "Praise her for what? " and 



he felt it to be a rebuke. He read no 
further, for thought became too busy, and 
in a new direction. Memory was convict- 
ing him of injustice to his wife. She had 
always made his home as comfortable as 
her hands could make it, and had he offered 
the slight return of praise for the comfort 
he had experienced? He was not able 
to recall the time or occasion. As he 
thought thus, Mrs. Lee came in from the 
the kitchen, and taking her work-basket 
from the closet, placed it on the table, 
and sitting down without speaking, began 
to sew. Mr. Lee glanced almost stealthily 
at the work in her hands, and saw that it 
was the bosom of a shirt which she was 
stitching neatly. He knew it was for him 
that she was at work. 

"Praise your wife." The words were 
before the eyes of his mind, and he could 
not look away from them; but he was not 
ready for this yet. He still felt moody 
and unforgiving. The expression on his 
wife's face he interpreted to mean ill 
nature, and with ill nature he had no 
patience. His eyes fell upon the news- 
paper spread out before him, and he read 
the sentence: 

"A kind, cheerful word, spoken in a 
gloomy house, is the little rift in the 
cloud that lets the sunshine through." 

Lee struggled with himself a while 
longer; his own ill nature had to be con 
quered first; his moody, accusing spirit 
had to be subdued. He thought of many 
things to say, yet feared to say them, lest 
his wife should meet his advances with a 
cold rebuff. At last, leaning toward her 
and taking hold of the linen bosom upon 
which she was at work, he said, in a voice 
carefully modulated with kindness, "Ton 
are doing this work very beautifully, 
Mary." 

Mrs. Lee made no reply, but her bus 
band did not fail to observe that she lost 
almost instantly that rigid erectness with 
which she had been sitting, and that the 
motion of the needle had ceased. 

"My shirts are better made and whiter 
than those of any other rdan in the shop," 
said Lee, encouraged to go on. 

"Are they?" Mrs. Lee's voice was low, 
and had in it a slight huskiness; she did 
not turn her face, but her husband saw 
she leaned a little toward him. He had 
broken the ice of reserve, and all was easy 
now. His hand was among the clouds, 
and a few feeble rays were already strug- 
gling through the rift it had made. 

"Yes, Mary," he answered softly, "and 
I've heard it said more than once what a 
good wife Andrew Lee must have." 

Mrs. Lee turned her face toward her 
husband. There was a light in it and a 
light in the eye, but there was somethiii^ 
in the expi-ession of her countenance that 
puzzled him. 

"Do you think so?" she asked, quite 
soberly. 

"What a question!" ejaculated Andrew, 
standing up and going around to the side 
of the table where she was sitting. "What 
a question, Mary," he repeated, as he stood 
before her. '-Yes, darling," was his 
warmly spoken answer. "How strange 
that you should ask me!" 

"If you would only tell me so now and 
then, Andrew, it would do me good." 

Mrs. Lee arose, and leaning her face 



against the manly breast of her husband, 
stood and wept. 

A strong light broke in upon the mind 
©f Andrew Lee. He had never given his 
wife even the smallest reward of praise 
for all the loving interest she had mani- 
fested daily, until doubt of his love had 
entered her soul and made light all around 
her thick darkness. No wonder that her 
face grew clouded, and what he con- 
sidered moodiness and ill nature took 
possession of her heart! 

"You are good and true, Mary, my own 
dear wife; I am proud of you, I love you, 
and my first desire is for your happiness. 
Oh! if I could always see your face in 
sunshine, my home would be the dearest 
place on earth." 

"These are precious words to me, An- 
drew," said Mrs. Lee, smiling through her 
tears into his face. "With them in my 
ears, my heart can never lie in shadow." 

How easy had been the work of An- 
drew Lee! He had swept his hand across 
the cloudy horizon, and now the bright 
sunshine was streaming in and flooding 
the home with joy and beauty. — Popular 
Monthly Magazine. 



montana notes. 

Helena, Mont., Sept. 16, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

Perhaps you will be glad to get some 
report of the suffrage work which we are 
doing up here among the Eockies. With- 
in two years we confidently believe that 
in California, Idaho and Montana, full 
suffrage will be exercised by every citi- 
zen. It is an encouraging fact that, al- 
though this State is the political "storm 
centre," yet this question is receiving no 
small attention from politicians of both 
wings of all parties. 

When the suffrage plank in the Popu- 
list Convention was under consideration 
before that body. Judge C. rose, and in a 
judicial tone declared himself opposed to 
the measure on the ground that "my wife, 
Mrs. C, does not want suffrage." A 
wide-awake champion of the measure, 
who, by the way, is the most prominent 
labor leader of the State, sprang to his 
feet and said, "Mr. Chairman, we all know 
that this is not the first mistake that Mrs. 
C. has made." A roar of laughter greeted 
this retort, followed by such applause that 
Judge C.'s speech and Mrs. C.'s views were 
turned to account on the side of the reso- 
lution. 

The committee of ladies appointed to 
wait upon the Resolution Committee of 
the Republican Convention, asking that a 
suffrage plank be inserted, were most 
graciously received in the room in which 
the committee was in session. The chair- 
man was nervous over the fact that it was 
but fifteen minutes to the time for open- 
ing the convention, and several important 
matters were yet to be arranged. He 
made this fact known as a suggestion that 
the ladies' committee present its claims 
briefly, or not at all. Hardly had the 
chairman made this statement, when a 
prominent member of the Resolution 
Committee replied: "The convention can 
wait; the ladies shall be heard." "We 
may not have much time," said another 
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member of the committee, one of the 
most noted law-makers of the State, "but 
-we are not lacking in chi valr j'. We wish to 
hear the ladies." Not only were the five 
ladies heard, but each speaker was ap 
plauded again and again, and at the close 
of the presentation of their request, a vote 
of thanks was given, and carried with a 
ring. When this committee a little later 
read the suffrage resolution in the party 
platform, every woman was made to feel 
that the days of true chivalry were not in 
the past, but just dawning, and the real 
• knight was in our very midst. 

Soon after the opening of the Populist 
Convention the chairman, with a sharp 
rap of the gavel, called the house to order, 
and said: "Gentlemen, since this con- 
vention is honored with the presence of 
ladies,. I am requested to ask those who 
are in favor of dispensing with smoking 
during the convention, to manifest it by 
sayingaye." The motion was carried with 
a unanimous vote, followed by prolonged 
applause. A large bouquet of flowers with 
"the compliments of the ladies" soon ap- 
peared on the speaker's desk. 

The Republican Convention was not to 
be outdone in the matter of courtesy to 
the ladies by its rival, the chivalrous Popu- 
list. "In consideration of our lady visit- 
ors, smoking will not be allowed during 
the convention," was declared every day 
during its long session. 

"By your presence you have made the 
convention hall much more comfortable 
for many of us," said one gentleman, "for 
tobacco smoke to some of us non smokers 
is as offensive as it is to a lady." ISTo 
woman of the gre,at throng who filled the 
galleries and listened with thrilling inter- 
est to the deliberations of these great con- 
ventions, and who sat through the long 
debates and stirring speeches, was.any less 
womanly for the wider knowledge she had 
gained of the great issues of the day. That 
she was a more intelligent and companion- 
able member of the household than if she 
had spent the time at a whist party, none 
can question. 

Her presence, her close and respectful 
attention to the deliberations of these 
great bodies, was something of restraint 
upon the excited assemblies, and was of 
encouragement to the men, many of whom 
felt that they were fighting their country's 
battles in their convention hall as patriot- 
ically as they had fought them on the bat- 
tle-fields more than thirty years ago. It 
, was good for all — for the women who 
silently participated in the great struggle 
in which the political parties of this State 
are involved; who listened, learned, 
thought and resolved, as only these stirring 
pohtical times rouse and educate the peo- 
ple; it was good for the men to realize 
that women, the best women, the home- 
makers, the teachers, are interested in 
the political affairs of the country. Such 
intelligent and sympathetic interest as 
was manifested on the part of the women 
of Helena in the conventions was the 
strongest possible argument in favor of 
doing just what these conventions did — 
placing a suffrage plank in the party plat- 
forms, and so opening the way for a full 
participation of all citizens in the political 
affairs of the State and nation. 

Florence Kollock Ckookeb. 



PEOGRESS OF ARBITRATION. 

Unusual interest attaches to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress held at Buda 
Pesth, Sept. 16-20. The movement for 
arbitration in the settlement of interna 
tional disagreements, which has recently 
shown such vigorous development in th 
United States and Great Britain, is advanc- 
ing also with rapid strides in continental 
Europe. 

Since the first of the series of Universal 
Peace Congresses was held at the time of 
the Paris Exposition, in 1889, peace asso- 
ciations of various kinds have sprung up 
all over Europe. The movement has been 
most marked in Italy, which has been 
more nearly ruined by militarism than any 
other country. But it has been scarcely 
less marked in France, Germany and Aus 
tria; while the smaller nations, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
jjforway, have entered into the cause with 
an earnest public devotion entirely out of 
proportion to their national standing. In 
Italy there are seventy branches of the 
International Arbitration Association 
Kearly all the leading cities and several of 
the universities have their organizations 
for the promotion of abetter international 
spirit. Statesmen and scholars, . editors 
and authors, members of Parliament, ju- 
rists and business men have thrown them 
selves into the crusade against war with 
equal zeal fyid disinterestedness. 

In Germany, where the matter was 
taken up only five or six years ago, the 
growth of the movement has been even 
more extraordinary. The STatioual So- 
ciety, with headquarters at Berlin, the 
president of which is an able member of 
the Berlin bar, now has brainoh organiza- 
tions in thirty cities, and scarcely a month 
passes without the creation of one or 
more new groups. The members of these 
societies, not only in Germany, but in all 
parts of Europe, are among the strongest 
representatives of the various classes to 
which they belong. 

The Congress just held at Buda Pesth 
was the seventh of the series begun at 
Paris in 1889. It is significant of the 
growing popularity of the cause that the 
meeting this year was in the heart of the 
Austrian empire, where it would have 
been impracticable to hold such a con- 
gress a little while ago. The Baroness 
von Suttner, who, with her husband, was 
the originator of the movement in the em- 
pire of Francis Joseph, said in 1894 that it 
would be impossible at that time to hold 
the congress in Austria with any hope of 
success, because it would incur the strong 
disapprobation of the ruling classes. This 
year, so fast has the cause gained, the 
congress was welcomed in Buda Pesth, 
and presided over by the distinguished 
Austrian, Gen. Turr. It was given the free 
use of the new Hotel de Ville and of the 
Millennial Exposition Hall, together with 
special concessions on the government 
railways. 

The programme was an extended one, 
covering nearly every aspect of the peace 
discussion. Among the more important 
subjects were treaties of arbitration, :a 
permanent international tribunal, the r61e j, 
of the peace bureau at Berne, the duel, 
disarmament, school books of history, a 



European customs union, and a permanent 
international commission, for Africa. 

More important still, from a practical 
standpoint, is the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Conference, which 
held a three days' session in the same city 
immediately after the adjournment of the 
General Peace Congress. This Interpar- 
liamentary Union is composed of mem- 
bers of Parliament only. It was organized 
in 1889 at Paris, with 100 members. It 
has held annual meetings since, except in 
1893, in different capitals of Europe. It 
now numbers over 1,200 members. It is 
one of the most influential organizations 
in Europe. Its influence is exercised in 
quiet and indirect ways through the 
groups in the various parliaments. 

The meeting of this body at Buda Pesth 
this week was expected to be the largest 
in its history. One hundred and eighteen 
senators and deputies from Italy alone 
had signified to the committee on organi- 
zation their intention to be present. 
Large delegations, also, were promised 
from England, Germany and other coun- 
tries. The Hungarian Parliament has 
voted §2,500 for the expenses of the con- 
ference, and given it the free use of the 
Senate chamber and committee rooms. 
The delegates were carried free by the 
government railroads. All this is not 
mere sentimental courtesy, but is indica 
tive of the deep hold which the movement 
has taken on Austro-Hungarian statesmen, 
some of whom have been members of the 
Union almost from the beginning. — Boston 
Herald. 

LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (.3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



The Legal Status 

-OF- 

Married Women 

IN nASSACHUSETTS. 

By George A. O. Ernst. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Price in paper, 30 cents ; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOnAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 

ORDER NOW. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Kecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Wojian's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, .^O cents. 
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Charlotte and Emily Bronte have been 
commemorated in their native town at 
Thornton, England, by a S5,000 organ 
placed in the church by their admirers. 

Mr. Emerson somewhere speaks Fof 
hitching one's wagon to a star, a simile 
which at first sight provokes a smile. But 
it is good and happy for us to link our 
common life to the sublimity which draws 
it ever upward. — Julia Ward Howe. 

Ella. F. Frt, Richmond Dale, O., has 
lately patented a tray attachment for bed- 
steads, to hold articles for the convenient 
use of invalids. It is a novel device, readily 
attachable to the inner face of the side 
rail of the bedstead, and foldable adjacent 
to the mattress. A post is pivotally at- 
tached to the rail, and adjustable on it is 
a standard carrying a hinged bracket plate, 
to which a tray may.be secured and held 
in level position, partly over the bed. The 
invalid is thus enabled to eat with com- 
fort and have the necessary articles within 
easy reach. 

The city nominating convention of 
Democrats in San Francisco passed the 
following resolution: 

We believe in the old Jeffersonian doc- 
trine that "governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed," 
and pledge our organization to do all in 
its power to influence the voters of our 
party to stamp "Tes" at Constitutional 
Amendment iSTo. 0, thus securing to the 
women of the State their citizens' right to 
vote on equal terms with men. 

Mks. Helen Campbex,!- will be in Bos- 
ton from Oct. 15 to Xov. 5, speaking in 
two departments of the Home Congress, 
and filling her place as chaii'man of the 
Household Economic section for the iSTa- 
tional Council of Women, meeting there 
from JTov. 1 to 5, and also before "The 
Twentieth Century Club." She will give 
a course of lectures on Household Eco- 
nomics in iSTew York and Philadelphia in 
November and December, and fill a series 
of engagements for single lectures at the 
same time. Her address is Linton Street, 
near Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 

The Woman's Journal is unusually 
rich in good articles this week. il. K. 
Conyngton contributes a paper entitled 
"Why Women Should Have the Ballot," 
an excellent statement of the affirmative 
argument for suflrage, which will be pub- 
lished later as a leaflet. Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker describes the progress 
of the movement at the West. Miss Ma- 
bel E. Adams of Quinoy, Mass., contrib- 
utes an entertaining article, "Why Some 
Women Do Not Marry." Miss Harriet 
May Mills gives a further account of the 
California campaign. The second chap- 
ter of Mrs. Hannah Tracy Cutler's remi- 
niscences graphically describes the early 
suffrage work in Ohio. Much space is 
given to -the Woman's Congress. The 
Congress did wisely to ineet in Canada 
this year, for the papers in the United 
States are just now too full of gold and 
silver to give it extended reports. Many 
women, however, will be glad to read the 
proceedings in full. There is State corre- 
spondence from jSTebraska, Montana and 
Ohio, an obituary of Mrs. Pauline Brun- 
son, by Mrs. Virginia D. Young of South 
Carolina, and a variety of foreign news. 



A MODEEN ANANIAS. 

A Cincinnati lady writes to the Wom- 
an's Journal: 

Max O'Rell makes a most extraordinary 
statement in his eifusion in the North 
American Review, entitled "Petticoat Gov- 
ernment: " 

In a small-town in Ohio, the women put 
up their names for city council, and were 
all returned, etc. 

Under the laws of Ohio, this would have 
been an impossibility. At that time no 
woman in the State could have cast a vote 
even for a constable, much less have se- 
oiired a nomination for the council board 
in any city. Since 1S94 we have, under 
the school suffrage act, the right to vote 
for and stand for school boards, the first 
time the right of suffi-age has ever been 
granted to women in any degree in the 
State of Ohio. Either Max O'Rell is a 
very much misinformed person, or he is 
a modern Ananias. 

Doubtless his Kansas and Arkansas 
anecdotes in the same article have as little 
foundation in fact. If he returns to this 
country to lecture, let the women say to 
him, "Go home to your wife and children. 
Max O'Rell; you cannot have our good 
American dollars." 



THE WOMEN'S CAMPAIGN OF 1896. 

On November .3, the men's .great quad- 
rennial National contest will close. Presi- 
dent and House of Representatives will be 
chosen,and the policy of the country for the 
next two years will be settled. Never since 
the Civil War have issues so momentous 
been submitted to the voters. Every wo- 
man's prosperity and well-being, material 
and moral, will be promoted or impaired by 
the result. Is it not shameful and humil- 
iating that one-half of the citizens of the 
United States of mature age and sound 
mind, not convicted of crime, are legally 
compelled to remain mere spectators in a 
case wherein they are so vitally interested ? 

It is admitted by men of all parties that 
the ship of State is in danger of going 
upon the rocks. Urgent appeals are being 
made, money is being spent like water; 
thousands of able speakers, at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice of time and money, are try- 
ing to enlighten the male half of the Amer- 
ican people on questions .of finance and 
tariff, of federal intervention and State 
control, of judicial prerogative and con- 
gressional supremacy, of foreign relations 
and domestic affairs. But seven million 
tax-paying, law-abiding women stand silent 
and passive, while the battle rages over 
their heads. How can any woman of 
sense or spirit help feeling wronged and 
humiliated by being placed in so unworthy 
an attitude ? 

In 1861, when the North and South were 
engaged in fratricidal conflict, Lucy Stone 
exclaimed in agony of soul: "What is this 
controversy to me? I have no country, 
and no hope of a country! On all this 
broad continent there is no mountain so 
high, no valley so deep, that I can take 
my child by the hand and say 'It is mine.' 
The stars and stripes may float above me, 
but I cannot appeal to the flag to protect 
my equal right to my baby as its father is 
protected in his right." In many of the 



States and in the District of Columbia, 
that statement remains true to-day. 

There are three glorious exceptions to 
women's political non-entity. In three 
States women are free to take sides and 
to cooperate with the men. In Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah, women will be equal 
factors in the result. Let us hope that in 
the Presidential election of 1900 many other 
States will welcome their women to politi- 
cal freedom. Henry B. Blackwell. 



WOMEN AS SAILOKS. 

A Scandinavian correspondent writes to- 
the Berlin Tageblatt that in Denmark, 
Norway and Finland the employment of 
women as sailors is a matter of daily ex- 
perience. In the smaller sailing ships, 
where there is a woman on board, whether 
she be the stewardess or the wife of th& 
skipper, she is expected to take her turn 
at the ordinary work of the sailors, not 
even excluding the duties of the man at 
the wheel, or of the night watch. In Den 
mark several women are employed at sea 
as State officials, and particularly in the 
pilot service. "They go far out to sea to 
meet the coming ships; they clamber up 
nimbly out of their boats; they show their 
official diploma, and steer the newcomer 
safely into the harbor." It is the same in 
Finland. Experienced captains say that 
women often make excellent sailors, and 
that they are equal to most seamen in 
dexterity and endurance. 
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A CALIFORNIA INCIDENT. 

A California correspondent, writing to 
the Woman's Journal of tlie woman suf- 
frage amendment now pending in that 
State, says: 

Sham votes are quite the fashion. At 
a picnic of the California Pioneers re- 
cently, such a vote gave 146 in favor and 
121 against. Men who know how the 
women of early days drove teams across 
the plains, how they were stranded in 
DeatU Yalley, how they "hoofed it," as 
they picturesquely say, over the desert, 
carrying the baby, with a few last drops 
of water to keep it alive, ought to be a 
unit for justice. I know one who said, 
when Senator: "My old wife crossed the 
plains with me. She shared every hardship, 
and took better care of my children than 
I could. She wants to vote, and, by 
George, she shall!" 



POLITICAL POINTS. 

The Populist Convention of- Carroll 
County, Arkansas, composed of farmers 
and workingmen, passed the following- 
resolution: 

"We believe there should be no distinc- 
tion of sex in citizenship." 

It looks a little odd to see the announce- 
ments made occasionally that women are 
about to "take the stump." Mrs. Belle 
Armstrong Whitney, who before her mar- 
riage and I'emoval to Xew York was one 
of the most prominent and active members 
of the New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation, says the report that she is about 
to "take the stump for Bryan and free 
silver" is wholly without foundation. 
Miss Helena Harnett Mitchell, of Kansas 
City, Mo., however, a teacher of Delsarte 
and an actress of ability, has been author- 
ized, it is said, by Mr. Bryan to take the 
stump for him. Miss Mitchell made her 
opening speech on Labor Day, at Bloom- 
ington, 111. Many Maryland women are 
making silver addresses. 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride, of Boston, 
president of the "American Woman's 
Sound Money League," will speak on the 
currency question before women's clubs 
in this vicinity during this month. 

r. ii. A. 



The position of resident health officer 
at Wellesley College is filled this year by 
Miss Evelyn B. Sherrard, M. A., 



THE FOOD FAIR AND HOME CONGRESS. 

Under the auspices of the ?^ew England 
Eetail Grocers' Association, the long- 
talked-of Food Fair and Home Congress 
will open in Mechanics Building, this city, 
on Monday, Oct. 5, and will continue 
until Nov. 7. As at previous expositions 
of this sort, held in 1891 and 1S94, George 
H. Bond will be the general manager. 
Mrs. Ellen A. Eichardson will direct the 
Home Congress. The object of this Con- 
gress is to teach the development of life 
in and from the home. The first week 
will be devoted to physical development, 
the second to mental, the third to moral, 
and ffisthetics will be taken up the fourth 
week. The Congress will be held in Cotil- 
lion Hall, and will be opened with appro- 
priate exercises next Monday evening at 
7.45. 

Three times each day Mrs. Sarah T. 
Borer will lecture on therapeutics of diet, 
with demonstrations, stereopticon illus- 
trations, etc. Among those who are 
expected to speak during the coming 
week are such authorities as William 
T. Harris, LL. D., Carroll D. Wright, F. 
Hamilton Gushing, Prof. O. T.- Atwater, 
director of the Storrs United States Experi- 
ment Station of Agriculture, Prof. Charles 
H. Wood, Edward Atkinson,. J. Sterling 
Morton, secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, C. AV. Dab- 
ney, Jr., president of Tennessee Univer- 
sity, H. H. Goodell, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, and Prof. 
William T. Sedgwick. 



HOMES FOR ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 

There are live hundred Armenian refu- 
gees in Marseilles, who have got so far and 
cannot get any farther. Lady Henry Som- 
erset and Frances E. Willard have visited 
them, and find them quite as destitute as 
reported. Lady Henry is raising a fund 
to pay their passage to America, where 
almost all of them wish to go. 3Iiss Wil- 
lard is planning to find them work after 
they get here. On Sept. 30 I received 
from her a telegram, dated Marseilles, 
asking: "Can you get good women to give 
homes to twenty-five refugee Armenians 
till they find work?" I have telegraphed 
"Yes."" Any one willing to give a tem- 
porary home to an Armenian refugee till 
he finds work is invited to communicate 
with me. 

Let it be remembered that these people 
are destitute not through their own lazi- 
ness or iiuprovidence, but because they 
have been forcibly stripped of everything 
and compelled to flee for their bare lives. 
Many who were rich a few weeks ago are 
now starving. They are, as a class, 
capable and industrious, and will be only 
too glad to go to work as soon as work 
can be found for them. There should be 
no difficulty in finding temporary shelter 
for twenty-five. ^- s. b. 



Miss Hankah Alice Fostek, of Berea, 
O., won the fifty-dollar prize for the best 
ode written for the Cleveland Centennial. 
The ode is printed in full in the Cleveland 
T'me Eepiiblic for September. 

Russia's ArchjBological Congress is pre- 
sided over by a woman. Countess Pras- 
kowja Sergejewna Uwarow, widow of 
Count Alexis Uwarow, who founded the 
society in 1869. She is herself a distin- 
guished archseologist. She makes a model 
president, listening-to all the papers, and 
summing them up intelligently. 

Mhs. Alice Feeejian Palmeb has re- 
turned, after fifteen months in Europe. 
She has promised a series of articles to 
the magazines, and is to give a course of 
addresses at various schools and colleges 
for women, beginning in Massachusetts, 
and extending in other directions. She 
resigned her position as dean of the wom- 
en's department of Chicago University 
when she went abroad. 

A symposium on woman suHrage was 
held on the evening after the close of the 
Woman's Congress at St. John, by request 
of the local Enfranchisement Association. 
There was a large attendance. Miss 
Skinner presided, and there were addresses 
by Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Miss Botume, 
and Miss Eastman. Dr. A. A. Stockton, a 
member of the provincial parliament, said 
that in Xew- Brunswick single women and 
widows had municipal sulfrage on the 
same terms as men. He believed women 
would soon have the full franchise. 

Miss CoEXELiA Sop.abji, who took the 
degree of B. C. L. at Oxford about 'three- 
years ago, is rapidly attaining success as 
a barrister in India, not only in the native 
but in British courts. At first she only 
practised in ^the former, but lately she 
was intrusted with the defence in a mur- 
der case tried at Poona, in a British court. 
As usual in such trials, where all the wit- 
nesses are natives, much false evidence 
was offered. Miss Sorabji, who had faith 
in her client's innocence, conducted the 
case with great abilitj', and secured a ver- 
dict of acquittal after the jury had delib- 
erated twenty minutes. 
^Governor William A. Richards, of Wy- 
oming, has been visiting Oakland, Cal. 
Being interviewed about woman suffrage 
in his State, he said: "There are some 
women who would like to make them- 
selves disagreeably prominent in politics, 
but they are held in check by the others, 
the majority, who say, 'These women do 
not represent us, and we will not help to 
elect them.' It is very noticeable that the 
women voters of Wyoming want to know 
something about the private or family life 
of a candidate, and will not cast their 
ballots for one who is reported to treat his 
wife and children in other than a com- 
mendable way. I think that would be one 
of the most pronounced results of woman 
sufEi-age everywhere." 
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NEWS FEOM THE EAST. 

We interrupt this week tlie series of 
"Xotes in England" to give our readers 
the benefit of some painfully interesting 
private letters just received by the edi- 
tor of the Woman's Coluiik-, from tvro 
English friends who have been travel- 
ling in Armenia. From a large town in 
the interior they write: 

We received a very kind welcome from 
the English and French consuls. The lat- 
ter was alone here at the time of the mas- 
sacre, and saved 1,.500 lives by opening 
the consulate buildings to the Armenians. 
He also made efforts which restrained in 
some degree the tide of diabolical cruelty, 
and stopped the massacre after three days. 
His wife and children were with him in 
the consulate, and during those days they 
could not be screened from the most ter- 
rible sights and sounds. Even here, how- 
ever, the Moslems were not all equally fan- 
atical. The French consul told us that on 
one of those massacre evenings, believing 
himself to be alone, he threw himself on a 
divan, and gave way to a burst of uncon- 
trollable weeping. Suddenly four or five 
Moslems made their way into the room; 
but he could not at once restrain himself, 
and continued weeping, while covering 
his face from them as much as possible. 
Seeing this, they all sat down in silence, 
and then one after another broke down 
and wept, too. He said they were real 
tears — explain the phenomenon as we 
may. 

We find things in a terrible state here. 
There is no mission station, nor re- 
lief committee. The two consuls are not 
able to grapple with the needed work, and 
cannot, of course, do anything among the 
women, like the lady missionaries; and the 
distress is dreadful. They say there is 
not a Christian in the place who has not 
lost some near relative, husband or father 
or brother or wife, while the sufferings of 
the poor abducted women and girls are 
beyond words. 

We have left a sum of money for the 
relief of the utterly destitute women with 
whom this city abounds. The wife of 
Mr. 's dragoman and another Chris- 
tian woman have undertaken the investi- 
gation of cases for us, and they will report 
to the consul, who will advance to them 
according to need. This help is of course 
only to carry the poor creatures through 
the present distress, and does not deal 
with the future, for there ^s no industry 
for them to turn to here, as in some other 
cities, and no lady missionaries to organ- 
ize anything of the kind. Many of these 
helpless and needy women were once 
wealthy ladle-, who had their own-servants 
and lived in every (Eastern) comfort. Xow, 
with husbands and sons killed, and their 
homes entirely pillaged, what can they 

do? When I asked Madame , the 

dragoman's wife, she replied: "There is 
nothing they can do. They look to God, for 
He only can help." 

Then, besides these, there are the poor 
ruined village girls, who have been 
brought back after months of imprison- 
ment worse than death from Kurdish 
homes, recovered at last by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the French and English 
consuls. They are perfectly destitute, be- 
sides being utterly broken-hearted. There 

are many of these now in who have 

no homes and no parents to return to, and 
whose moral nature, as well as their phy- 
sical health, is all crushed and broken 
with what they have gone through. What 
is to be done with them? I have told my 
small committee to try to find them some 
work — anything to occupy their minds 
and to feed and clothe them. 

Then there are the maimed and the 
sick. One poor yoimg woman was brought 
for me to see, both of whose hands had 



been literally out to pieces while endeav- 
oring to save her head, which was also 
wounded during the massacre. Her hus- 
band was killed at the same time, and she, 
poor wretch, after his death and her own 
mutilation, bore twins, but, from being 
unable to nurse them, the babies of course 
died— a matter of much grief to herself 
and other pitying women, though to me 
it seemed more a cause for thankfulness. 

Three thousand here were massacred at 
once, and all the Christian shops and 
numbers of houses burned and pulled 
down. The French consul has done his 
uttermost, and the British vice-consul has 
spared no pains, and has been sustained 
by the Relief Committee at Constanti- 
nople ; but all that has been done has been 
but as a drop in an ocean. Our contribu- 
tion also will only help a very little; and 
yet it is a comfort to know that every 
little relieves some of the misery, and lifts 
some of. the weight of despair from the 
hearts ofthe helpess and almost hopeless. 

From another city the same friends 
write : 

On our journey we passed through a 

desolated village named . When we 

passed one large building after another 
(for these houses are built like granaries 
or fortifications, very high and solid, and 
quite different from those of the Southern 
plains), with no sign of life, and all more 
or less dilapidated, it seemed as if we had 
fallen upon some recently excavated city 
of the past. Of the 100 houses belonging 
to this village, the consular report gives 
eighty as having been burned. As we 
were leaving it, a poor Christian woman 
appeared from behind a building where 
no doubt she had hidden on our approach, 
and seeing a lady of the party, rushed up 
to me and took ray extended hand with 
gesticulations more eloquent than words. 
It was sad to leave her, with only the 
small expression of sympathy I was able 
to gi%'e by a warm handclasp, but delay 
was not possible at the time. I wonder 
what her tale would have been, could we 
have stayed to listen! 

From another inland city they write: 

Here one looks to the South, from the 
cliffs where we are perched, across a great 
upland plain, well watered by mountain 
streams, and dotted all over with villages. 
These are mostly Christian villages, and 
almost all of them have been burned and 
destroyed. For days before the massacre 
and i)lunder here at , the mission- 
aries watched the flames rising from one 
village after another, as the Kurds and 
Turks drew nearer and nearer to this 
doomed city. And what is true of this 
plain is true of every plain and hillside in 
this part of the country. It is the same 
to the Xorth, One does not know where 
to begin, and even if one had a million- 
aire on the relief committee, one would 
hardly know where to stop. Only a short 
distance from this city, thirty-two women, 
headed by a noble and very intelligent 
woman well known to the missionaries, 
threw themselves into the river to escape 
dishonor, and more than one father played 
the part of Virginius and killed his daugh- 
ter outright. 

One thing is cheering us, even amidst 
the gloom. It is that permission hasTjeen 
given to those who have, under fear of 
death (or more generally under fear of the 
dishonor of wives and daughters) pro- 
fessed Mo.slemism, to return to the Chris- 
tian faith, and numbers are availing them- 
selves of the privilege. At • for 

example, where there was not a single pro- 
fessed Christian when we came through, 
120 have now returned to the faith, and 
so in other parts. 

If ever there was an object-lesson as to 
the need of allowing the more tender- 
hearted and sympathetic half of the 



human race to have some voice in public 
affairs, it is the callousness with which 
the governments of all the civilized na- 
tions stand by and see these monstrous 
cruelties go on. Of the six rulers who 
are pledged by treaty to protect the East- 
ern Christians, the only one who really 
takes a warm human interest in the mat- 
ter and is earnestly trying to have some- 
thing done about it is Queen Victoria. 
Meanwhile, let American women do what 
they can to arouse public opinion, and to 
heli< the relief fund. A. s. b. 



POE THE ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 

Contributions for the relief work in 
Armenia may be sent either to Brown 
Brothers & Co., -59 Wall Street, New York 
City, treasurers of the National Armenian 
Ptelief Committee, or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., treas- 
urer of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 



MOUNT HOLTOKE COLLEGE. 

Mount Holyoke College, the material 
monument of the life work of Mary Lyon, 
the pioneer of the higher education for 
women in New England, is in ashes. 
Last week, a fire broke out in the base- 
ment, and, in the absence of sufficient ap- 
paratus to subdue the flames, the entire 
buildings, except the library and ifs con- 
tents, were destroj-ed. Fortunately no 
lives were lost, but the students and pro- 
fessors are, of course, without a local hab- 
itation. The money loss, in excess of in- 
surance, is estimated at about $200,000. 

In view of the great practical usefulness 
of the institution, so interesting and im- 
pressive in its historic preeminence, every 
woman in Xew England, every Mount 
Holyoke alumna in our Middle and West- 
ei-n States and Territories and in Mission 
stations throughout the world, should 
form a rallying committee to raise funds 
for the restoration of the buildings upon a 
larger scale and with all the modern im- 
provements, including sufficient means for 
extinguishing any future conflagration. 

I shall never forget the charming visit 
which I made with Lucy Stone, Miss 
Hanscom (now professor in Smith Col- 
lege), and Miss Sheldon, some five or six 
years ago, to this fine institution. We 
were entertained by Mrs. Meade, the prin- 
cipal, took our meals with the students'in 
the cheerful dining - hall, and held a 
spirited woman suffrage meeting, which 
was attended by the students and profes- 
sors in a body. It gave rise to a lively 
discussion after our departure, and to a 
gratifying manifestation of sympathy and 
approval among the studentSi 

The kindness and hospitality shown to 
Mrs. Stone were the more gratifying to 
her because, as a young woman, about 1840, 
she si>ent a year .as a student in the insti- 
tution, - over which Mary Lyon then pre- 
sided. I have often heard Mrs. Stone tell 
how, at a Dorcas Society meeting, engaged 
in making shirts for the missionary stu- 
dents at Amherst, she listened to Mary 
Lyon's statement of women's educational 
disabilities, and their need of facilities 
for higher education. "I then and there 
resolved," said Lucy, "that I would work 
no more to aid men who were able to help 
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themselves, but to aid -women who 
were excluded from Amherst and every 
■otlier college. I flung down the unfinished 
shirt, and never resumed it. Thence- 
forth I have worked for the women." 

Let us hope that Holyoke College will 
rise like a Phojnix from its ashes, and con- 
tinue to be a centre of intellectual light 
and "life for the young women of New 
England. HeisEy B. Blackwell. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Alice S. Barnes, of Castle, Montana, 
was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry at Billings, on Sept. 12. Eev. "SY. S. 
Bell, of Helena, writes to the Chicago 
Advance: 

Never was council more unanimous, 
never did those laying hands upon a can- 
didate more strongly feel that the one 
kneeling before them had been already 
ordained of God. Indeed, many felt that 
they would gladly sit at the feet of this 
godly woman and learn the secret of con- 
stant communion with Christ, and fellow- 
ship with His Divine Spirit. Mrs. Barnes 
will continue the work at Castle, where 
she has so faithfully labored for years. 

Mrs. Preston, wife of Kev. C. W. Pres- 
ton, pastor of the Congregational church 
at Curtis, Neb., is a licensed preacher, and 
preaches from time to time at out-stations, 
frequently supplying the home pulpit also, 
when Mr. Preston is away. 

Many instances have been afforded from 
time to time of the close and tender rela- 
tions that grow between a chtirch and its 
woman pastor. An illustration of affec- 
tionate regard and high esteem on the 
part of a congregation came to the knowl- 
edge of the writer in the form of a unique 
wedding invitation which read : 

The Pirst Baptist Church invites you to 
•witness the marriage of their pastor, Kev. 
Edith Hill, to John Callaway Booker, on 
Fridav evening, July 31, 1S06, at nine 
■o'clock, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman -Catt writes as 
follows: "Miss Hill is young, bright, and 
very consecrated to her work. She held 
a revival in Pittsburg, converting many, 
and then organized a Baptist church. 
She preached" for them, and, at the re- 
quest of her congregation, was ordained 
some two or three years ago. She has 
since built a church, and now comes this 
invitation of the church society to her 
wedding." 

The imfalteriug, uplifting devotion that 
characterized the long pastorate of Eev. 
Florence S^ollock in Euglewood, 111., and 
her work last year in the Every -Day 
Church of Boston, is being made manifest 
in her new home in the far "West. The 
iV'eio Unity, of Chicago, says: 

Helena, Montana, is more than ever the 
cathedral of liberal religion in that far- 
away country, now that it has two mmis- 
ters in the pastoral family of Unity 
Church. • Mr. and Mrs. Crooker are plan- 
ning to speak at Butte, Missoula, and. 
Bozeman. 

Eev. Louise S. Baker, a much-beloved 
pastor of the Congregational church, has 
just died at Nantucket. 

The Methodist Episcopal conferences 
meeting this fall are voting again on the 
question of admitting women to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The question was or- 
dered bv the General Conference, which 



met last May, to be at once submitted, so 
that the will of the church will be known 
within a year. Thus far twenty-one con- 
ferences have voted on the question. The 
largest vote in favor of the proposition 
was oast by the Detroit Conference, which 
gave ISl votes for to 20 against it. On 
the other hand, the Central German Con- 
ference cast 104 votes against it and only 
one for it. 

During the discussion of this question 
in the General Conference, one brother 
wittily remarked that "God created the 
heavens and the earth, and then He rested. 
He then made man, and again He rested. 
Then He made woman, and neither God 
nor man has had any rest since."' A 
comment was made at the time by the 
New Orleans Daily Picayune that is 
worthy of quoting and preserving: "The 
gentleman evidently wanted to rest," said 
the Ficayune, "and he knew that if 
they got a lot of women delegates it would 
be a working majority and not a resting 
one. Women are the p liars of the church, 
not the sleepers. They believe in pushing 
things along, and they do the work. No- 
body ever heard of men getting up an ice- 
cream festival to spread the Gospel, or 
floating the church debt on oyster soup. 
It takes women to do that. Those who 
object to women being represented in the 
church councils will have to base their 
objections on some better reason than 
that women are workers. They do most 
of the praying and nearly all of the work, 
and the Christianizing of the world goes 
grandly on. A body of organized resters 
would never convert the heathen, or take 
care of sinners at home." 

"Woman's cause is progressing even in 
the conservative Episcopal Church. The 
diocese of Michigan has declared women 
eligible to vote for vestrymen in parish 
elections. Twenty five other dioceses and 
four missionary jurisdictions of the church 
allow women to vote for vestrymen. 

r. SI. A. 



"WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN HERZEGOVINA. 

The Vienna Medicinische Wochenschrift 
of July 18 contains an interesting article 
on the hygienic reforms and sanitary 
regulations introduced in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina by two female physicians during 
the past three years. In 1895 the govern- 
ment appointed for this purpose two 
women. Dr. Krayevska and Dr. Keck, at a 
salary of 1,600 florins ($740) each, hoping 
thereby to promote the health of the Mo- 
hammedans, who constitute about thirty- 
five per cent, of the population. The 
aversion of Mohammedan women to medi- 
cal treatment by men had hitherto been so 
strong as to render it almost impossible 
to apply remedies for their personal in- 
firmities or to enforce sanitary ordinances 
in their dwellings. The prevalence of 
anajmia among Mohammedan women is 
due in part to the lack of bodily exercise 
in the open air, and still more to the ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ventilation of their 
houses! " Also, the custom of nursing their 
children for several years is highly in- 
jurious to themselves and to their off- 
spring. The patients numbered 1,2.58 in 
189:3. 1,"382 in 1894, and 1,517 in 1895, and 
consisted chiefly of the wives and children 



of merchants, mechanics, peasants and 
government officials. 

By their tact and professional skill Drs. 
Krayevska and Keck have won the confi- 
dence of the Mohammedans, and have 
succeeded in alleviating much unnecessary 
sufi:ering, and in reducing the percentage 
of mortality. The inspection of the houses 
is now attended with no difficulty, and 
the general health of the inmates has been 
greatly improved. The poor are treated 
gratuitously, and regular reports embody- 
ing statements and suggestions are sent 
to the government. The two physicians 
are liable at any time to be sent on sani- 
tary missions to remote districts, or 
assigned to duty In the hospitals. They 
were appointed as the result of a competi- 
tive examination, and all candidates for 
such positions must submit to the same 
ordeal. Eecently a female dentist, Emilie 
Edel, of Vienna, has begun to practice her 
profession at Mostar, the capital of Her- 
zegovina. — T. Evening Post. 



LUCX STONE'S POETEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar In cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Wom.4.n's Coltjmn; or (:3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 
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"It is an armors- of weapons to all -wlio are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— A . Liver- 
more. 
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look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victorj-. It has no peer 
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audits spirit exalted."— i="ra7!«J.E. WiUard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what -ivomen are doing 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now m exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— Ward Hoae. 
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THE CALIFOBNIA CAMPAIGN. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper writes in the San 
Francisco Dally Examiner : 

The wind blows in the direction of 
woman suffrage. You can tell this by 
watching the straws. The opposition 
seems very spiritless. Perhaps, like Brer 
Rabbit, "it jes lay low and say nufiSn." 
A certain organization recently put $2,000 
into the hands of a man and sent him 
down to Southern California to use it in 
subsidizing the press to defeat woman 
suffrage. The man concluded he might 
never have so much readj' cash again, and 
so he skipped blithely over the eastern 
border of the State. Xow the fund will 
have to be raised over. Meanwhile, the 
newspapers are not waiting for the sub- 
sidy, but have come out boldly on the 
side of the woman suffrage organization, 
which has not money enough to pay for 
an advertisement in the "want" columns 
. of TJie Examiner- 2?obody can talk to us 
about a "corrupt press." As one editor 
remarked, when he was doing a very great 
favor to our cause, " If I wanted money, 
it is all on the other side." "We know 
that, and our hearts will always be full of 
gratitude to the newspapers of California 
which have made it possible for the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to attain its pres- 
ent dignified and exalted position in the 
campaign. If, at its inception, the press 
had treated it with ridicule and scorn, it 
would have been doomed to defeat. The 
Examiner was the first gi-eat newspaper in 
California to offer a portion of its valuable 
space for the presentation of our case, and 
the column on its editorial page, which has 
been so generously allotted to Miss An- 
thony, has been a potent factor in our 
wonderfully successful movement. 

Out of the many hundred newspapers in 
the State, only twenty-seven have declared 
in direct opposition to woman suffrage. 
Three of these have modified their tone so 
much of late that they cannot be classed 
as positive opponents, so the assertion 
may be truthfully made that just an even 
two dozen newspapers in all this great 
State are actively hostile. Of these two 
dozen, four are published in SanFrancisco. 
Of the remaining twenty, only three are 
dailies, and a number are published in 
towns off of the railroad. JTow, whether 
the newspapers lead public sentiment or 
whether they reflect it, it must be ad- 
mitted that the prospects of woman suf- 
frage are at least as bright as those of any 
of the issues of the campaign. If its pro- 
moters are able to do as effective work 
during the next two months as they have 
done in the past four, victory is assured. 

Thus far they have held oVer 100 con- 
vention meetings, several mass-meetings, 
so many parlor meetings they cannot be 
counted, and now ward meetings are be- 
ing held weekly in all the wards of all the 
cities of the State, club meetings in all the 
towns, and there is scarcely a "cross- 
roads" that is not organized for suffrage. 
"Wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether, somebody makes a woman suffrage 
speech. No kind of a meeting seems to 
go off just right 'without one. All the 
political rallies are thus favored; the 
Farmers' Institute down in the moun- 
tains, the Salvation Army camp-meeting, 
the Afro-American League, the various 
church conventions, the Spiritualists' En- 
campment — not one escapes. However 
widely each of these differs from the 
others in methods and purpose, all seem 
to agree upon the question of the enfran- 
chisement of women, for at every meet- 
ing a resolution is adopted declaring in 
favor of it. 

Although contrary to all its estab- 
lished rules to consider secular questions, 
the State Convention of the Christian 
Churches, when in. session at Garfield 
Park, unanimously adopted a resolution 
indorsing woman suffrage. At the big 



Salvation Army camp-meeting Major Mc- 
Intyre called for a vote of all those in 
favor, and declared it unanimous, and 
then he said: "I can pledge the Salvation 
Army to vote for this great reform move- 
ment." In a private letter. Brigadier 
Keppel says substantially the same. The 
Salvation Army women made it their 
especial business to see that the men did 
not fail to register. And so the straws 
blow. 

MASSACHUSETTS "WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

On Sept. 30, in Faneuil Hall, the "Ameri- 
can "Women's Sound Money League" held 
a spirited meeting. Some 300 women and 
100 men were in attendance. Mrs. Marion 
McBride, president of the League, called 
the meeting to order. 

The invited speakers who addressed the 
meeting were Messrs. Henry A. Thomas, 
Edward Atkinson, John C. Cobb, Col. 
Albert Clarke, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Victoria Matthews, and Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson said that his mind 
had become so strongly impressed with 
the injustice of settling a question of such 
personal interest to every woman without 
giving her any direct vote upon it, that he 
was very nearly converted to a belief in 
woman suffrage. 



DATJGHTEBS OF THE AMERICAN RE"70LU- 
TION. 

The Massachusetts State Convention of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion was held in Faneuil Hall on Sept. 23. 

Many inspiring speeches were made, in 
which the patriotic work of W'Omen was 
extolled, but we can only quote the 
words of Mrs. Masury as she paid tribute 
to the mothers of patriots: 

In the first constitution of the Daugh- 
' ters of the American Fievolution there was 
i a clause which read, -'She shall be de- 
! scended from a Patriot or the mother of a 
I Patriot." Long since debarred from the 
, constitution, it is of this "mother of a 
I Patriot" that I would speak to you to-day. 
, "We are apt to think of these same grand- 
j mothers from whom we claim descent as 
bent with age, ccray-haired and feeble; but 

■ if we rightly call them to mind at the time 
of the Fievolution, it shall be as one who 
was described to me but yesterday; "Mar- 
ried at fourteen, at twenty a little mother 

, with four children at her knee, she made 
the journey from New York to western 
Massachusetts, a journey fraught with 

. danger and fatigue, where the little log 
cabin was built; then in the long winter 
evenings would the little mother be found 
on one side of the room, the cradle on the 

■ other, the pen for the sheep (who had to 
be taken to the very hearthstone to save 

■ then? from the wolves);" and this picture 
I was reproduced all round Plymouth and 
, Ipswich,'onthe rocky coast at Marblehead 
I and by the still waters of the Merrimack. 
. In these humble homes did our grand- 
, mothers work out the salvation of their 
, country. Brave men, indeed, who on the 
I battlefield stood ready to lay down their 
I lives for their country. Brave men — but 
j braver women I 

I But as with one foot the little mother 
I turned the wheel, with the other she 

rocked the cradle; quite as often, we may 
' imagine, rocked the baby awake as asleep. 
' We stand to-day in the Cradle of Libertv, 

sacred to every daughter of Massachusetts. 
, How its rocking has swaved the hearts of 
. her people! When Adams, Hancock and 
I Quincy from this platform called to the 
I people, was it not a call to "awake to the 
1 cause of liberty'' ? "When in sixty-one our 



silver-tongued Phillips, Garrison and 
Brooks proclaimed the freedom of the 
slave, was it not a call to awake? and 
when in our day our lamented Greenhalge 
and beloved Piussell, with no uncertain 
voice, spoke, was it not once more to 
awaken the hearts of our citizens? And 
when Mrs. Howe and Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Livermore have spoken there for free 
womanhood, it has still been an awaken- 
ing. It is as if Faneuil Hall had ever 
called to Massachusetts, " Thou shalt 
neither slumber nor sleep." They tell us 
the issue of to-day is as important as the 
issue of seventy-six or sixty-one; that as 
our mothers worked for our fathers, so 
ought we to stand to-day; and sve ask 
what can we do? There is one thing 
we can do; we can see to it that every 
dollar earned by husband, father or 
brother is economically and honestly spent 
and made to do its full duty. "We can see 
to it that in this winter of financial stress 
our social affairs are conducted with rigid 
economy; and in this way, at least, prove 
ourselves worthy descendants of self- 
sacrificing mothers. 



PLACES FOB ARMENIAN HELP. 

Any persons neemng a young man to 
take care of a horse and garden, and make 
himself generally useful about a place, 
are requested to communicate with this 
office; also any persons needing help on a 
farm, or in a shop or store. There is in 
this country an increasing number of Ar- 
menian refugees, destitute and badly in 
want of work. The good specimens 
among them make excellent help. Many 
are willing to work for board and lodging 
until they learn the language. Here is a 
chance to render practical help. A. s. B. 



Miss M. P. Follett is the author of a 
new book on "The Speaker of the House 
of Piepresentatives," which is receiving 
high and deserved commendations. The 
critical New Y'ork Evening Post, in a 
review more than three columns in lengtli, 
says: 

Many people will admit that this is a 
remarkable book for a young author; many 
more people will admit that it is a re- 
markable book for a young lady; but 
when we read what may be called the 
practical part of the book, the multifarious 
instrumentalities of the Speaker's power, 
the things which he does, the things which 
he refrains from doing, the reasons upon 
which he acts and the influences which 
restrain him from acting, and view in it, 
clearly, the complexities of that tumult- 
uous parliamentary body whiclT we know 
sometimes as the "bear garden" and 
sometimes as the House of Representa- 
tives, we are tempted to go farther and 
say that it is a remarkable book to have 
been written by anj- other person than a 
member of Congress — a member having 
much experience, studious habits, com- 
mendable industry, and endowed with 
unusual powers of analysis and generaliza- 
tion. 

Miss Follett is of good old New Eng- 
land stock, a student of history in vari- 
ous institutions, and a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, where her book was prepared. Sho 
says she owes much to Professor Hart, 
but Professor Hart declares: "Miss Follett 
has made her own discoveries, aii-anged 
her own material, and expressed her own 
results in her own words, subject only to 
criticism and suggestion." 
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MANY "WOMEN, MANY MINDS. 

The Woman's Journal says: 

"The saying, 'Many "women, many 
minds,' "was never better illustrated than 
in the present campaign. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton has come out for free silver; 
the editors of the Woman's Journal are 
strong Republicans; "vvliile Miss Susan B. 
Anthony advises "^vomen to keep clear of 
alliances with any political party until 
after they have the ballot." 



"WITH "WOMEN'S OLTJBS. 

By invitation of the Haverhill "Women's 
Literary Union, the first meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation for tbe 
season "will be held in Haverhill on Dec. 
9. The subject for the day "svill be, "Some 
Problems in Civics " 

The Ne-iv York State Federation of 
Women's Clubs has established a corre- 
spondence bureau, vrliich assists in form- 
ulating courses or outlines of study for 
any club desiring it, and -svorks to create 
a demand for a free public library in any 
town in "which a woman's club exists and 
which is without library privileges. About 
sixty clubs are no"sv in communication 
with this bureau. The second annual 
convention of the ?s"ew York State Feder- 
ation is to be held in Buifalo early in 
lyovember. 

The Ladies' Physiological Institute of 
this city opened its forty-seventh year of 
lectures with a course by its president, 
Dr. Salome Merritt, on the "Physiology of 
the Brain and Xervous System," at Wes- 
leyan Hall, on Oct. 1. Oct. 15, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz will speak on "Important 
Universal Laws." Oct. 22, Dr. A. D. 
Mayo will lecture on "Health Conta- 
gious." Other lectures will be announced 
later. New members may be admitted by 
applying to Miss Babcock, secretary, 75 
Clarkson Street, Dorchester. 

The Boston Political Class will hold its 
first meeting of the year on Oct. 28, in 
order to give its members an opportunity 
to discuss the political situation before 
election. The meeting will be free. 

A Civic Club is to be organized in "Wor- 
cester, Mass., which is intended to be of 
practical aid for the public good. It will 
endeavor to place women on the school 
board, and to bring about a reform in the 
methods of street - cleaning. The pay of 



women teachers will also be a matter for 
consideration, and the attempt will be 
made to make their pay equal to that of 
men for the same work. 

The Maine State Federation of Women's 
Clubs meets in Portland, Oct. 14 and 15. 
Among the guests will be Mrs. "William 
Tod Helmuth, president of Sorosis, and 
Miss Amy Homans, director of the Boston 
School of Gymnastics. A reception will 
be given in the Portland City Hall, on 
"Wednesday evening, Oct. 14, in honor of 
these ladies, and of the executive board 
of the State Federation, by the "Women's 
Literary Union of Portland. F. M. A. 



, THE NEXT EOETNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The regular meetings of the Fortnightly 
Club of the Massachusetts AVoman Suf- 
frage Association will be resumed on 
Tuesday, Oct. 13, at 2.30 P. M., in the 
parlors of the Wo7nan's Journal, 3 Park 
Street. They wiH be continued regularly 
through the season in the same place, and 
at the same hour, on the second and'fonrth 
Tuesdays of every month. The subject of 
discussion at the first meeting, to be held 
on Tuesday next, will be the currency 
question, now agitating the whole coun- 
try. 

The question of "Free Silver" will be 
presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon-Til- 
linghast, of ^Tew Haven, Conn., daughter 
of Judge Sheldon, of that city, who has 
honestly and earnestly espoused that side 
of the money question. She is an excel- 
lent speaker, of fine personality, and pos- 
sesses great charm of manner. Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride, president of the 
American "Women's Non-partisan Sound 
Money League, will advocate the "Gold 
Standard," %vith the clearness and force 
which a study of these questions is likely 
to promote. 

Each speaker will be allowed forty-five 
minutes for the main argument. After- 
wards, if they desire it, each speaker will, 
in turn, be given ten minutes more for 
explanations, additions, corrections, etc. 
If there shall be time, questions may be 
asked by the audience, or a brief discus- 
sion may follow ; after which tea and cocoa 
will be served, with light refreshments. 

Members of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
will be admitted on presentation of their 
membership tickets. All others will be 
expected to pay fifteen cents at the door. 

MAKY a. LiVEElIOKB, 

Pres. Mass. W. S. A. 



AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The nomination of the notorious Breck- 
enridge of Kentucky, as the representative 
of the united gold-standard Democrats 
and Eepublicans of .his district, ought to 
convince the most prejudiced remon- 
strants of the need that women should be 
able to represent themselves. AVhen, 



with great effort and the ulu.ust difiiciiny, 
the women of his district persuaded his 
constituents to defeat him, our opponents 
said that the women's success showed 
that woman suffrage was needless. But 
now, when, from motives of political ex- 
pediency, common decency is disregarded 
by his triumphant nomination, it is evi- 
dent that "to be weak is to be miserable." 
The resurrection of this notorious male- 
factor ought to double the membership of 
the woman suffrage associations of his 
district and his State. — Woman's Journal. 



Mp.s. I. T. Haxxa was nominated for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by the Colorado Eepublican State Conven- 
tion last week. 

Miss Maetha Oeksteis, a young 
Viennese girl, is the winner of the com- 
petitive scholarship at Barnard College 
this .year. Miss Ornstein came to this 
country a year ago, unable to speak a 
word of English. In the competitive exam- 
ination her English paper was exception- 
ally good —.decidedly better than any 
offered by American girls. She is only 
seventeen. 

Miss E. U. Yates, of Maine, is going to 
take a sj)ecial course in economics at Ead- 
cliffe College this year. It will be a good 
opportunity for "Women's Clubs and other 
societies to secure lectures from her. Miss 
Yates is one of the most brilliant speak- 
ers now in our ranks, and lectures upon a 
great variety of subjects. Her address 
after Oct. 22 will be Eadcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Nellie Kuck, a sixteen-year-old 
girl, has won the bronze medal of the 
Eoyal Drawing" Society of London this 
year. The drawing which obtained for 
Miss Kuck so distinguished a success is 
entitled "The Young St. Ceceha." It is a 
charmingly composed decorative panel, 
chiefly interesting by reason of its original 
and novel manner of treatment. Two 
years ago Miss Kuck was awarded Lord 
Leighton's prize for her drawing, "The 
Mermaid," and last year she obtained the 
George Kekwich prize for an illustration, 
of "Undine." 

De. SiTSAN" I. Tabee was unanimously 
elected Physioian-in-Chief of the Women's 
Department of the State Hospital for the . 
Insane at Norristown, Pa., at the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees on Oct. 2. Dr. 
Taber has been connected with this insti- 
tution for tiie past fifteen years, serving 
first as second assistant, and then for 
many years as first assistant physician. 
She has also served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Hospital for the 
Chronic Insane at South Mountain, Pa. 
In addition to this long experience, she is 
said to have marked executive and pro- 
fessional ability and high character, pre- 
eminently fitting her to take the responsi- 
ble charge of the thousand and more wom- 
en patients at the Norristown Hospital. 
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LADT SOMEESET AT MARSEILLES. 

Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
E. Willard have been visiting Marseilles. 
Miss "Willard, in a letter to America headed 
"Something practical to my sisters, cfE- 
cers and members of the W. C. T. U., and 
to all good people of my native land," 
gives a graphic account of what she saw 
there!. She. says )n part: 

The awful massacres at Constantinople 
cast in this port hundreds of Armenians 
who took refuge from the Turks in the 
ships lying in the Bosphorus, and have 
nothing but the clothes on their backs. 
More are coming continually. They lie 
on benches in the workhouse, and once in 
three or four days a few cents are given 
them for bread, by the French Govern- 
ment. Lady Henry Somerset and I read 
of this in the Daily News, as we set out 
ou a brief bicycling tour in Normandy, 
hoping to get a little strength for the 
heavy work of autumn and winter. Lady 
Henry was very weary, and I have not 
been able to do anything this summer, 
owing to almost utter failure of appetite; 
but when we read the accounts of these 
refugees we came here, and our heai-ts are 
deeply stirred. 

I wish I could put before you the sight 
we saw last night — a great, gray, barnlike 
room in the workhouse, the light so dim 
that nobody's face could be seen save in 
outline; in the corner a group of thirty 
Armenians of all grades, from a bank 
clerk with his gold-corded cap to a wharf 
porter with heavy shoulders. All these 
men were huddled together on the bare 
benches, penniless and forlorn, with bread 
and water only for food, and a board to 
sleep on, in this deadly poisonous aii-. 
Why were they hfere? Because their de- 
voted nation has cherished the name of 
Christ and held to purity of the home 
throirgh all the centuries since tlie Gospel 
came to man. We could not speak a word 
to them, but we smiled and waved our 
hands, whereat the good men rose, smiled, 
bowed and gave us a military salute with 
dignity. The scene was one of such un- 
speakable pathos that we saw almost too 
dimly to make our way back to the streets. 
This morning we have bestirred ourselves. 
Lady Henry has gone out with the corre- 
spondent of the London Daily lifews. 
They are to rent a warehouse, lit it up 
with sailors' beds, conveniences for wash- 
ing, and to have supper ready to-night for 
the poor men. There are hundreds at 
Marseilles, and more constantly coming. 
I am going now to the American Consul 
to see if special arrangements can not be 
made to send many to America. Their 
cry is, "Oh, send me to America!" For 
forty years tliey have learned to love our 
land through the missionaries, who have 
taught them and lifted them up to so 
much of knowledge and refinement that 
they are hated for their acquirements by 
'the Turk, who is determined on their 
extermination. I believe that we, as 
Americans, have no right to hold ourselves 
aloof from helping tngland to protect 
them, since the horrors we have witnessed 
are largely the result of the work wrought 
in Armenian character and aspiration by 
some of our own best people. We ought 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with Eng- 
land for Armenian deliverance. 

Lady Henry Somerset, in a letter fi-om 
Marseilles to the London ^papers, says: 

The municipal authorities have been 
most considerate, and already a large 
hospital, which happily is not in use, has 
been granted free of rent as a refuge. It 
will accommodate 300, but this is far be- 
low the needs, with ships constantly 
bringing in new groups. The great de- 
sire of these poor people is to go to 
America, whence came the educational 
impulse that opened a larger world to 



them. They cannot stay here unless sup- 
ported by charity, for there is no work. 
We who came for the purpose will ar- 
range for the honest distribution of any 
money that is received, and will send as 
many Armenians as we can to America. 
We feel that when these tortured children 
of the oldest Christian Church in the 
world touch Christian soil, they should 
find a Christian welcome. 

Lady Henry has been practising what 
she preaches. The correspondent of the 
London Daily News says: 

Lady Henry Somerset is unequalled as 
an organizer, and worth all the officials of 
Marseilles put together-. She works quietly, 
and with a clear practical head that sees 
round difficulties, and how to turn them. 
We drove this morning to M. Bonnaud, 
the head of the Marseilles jjolice, who 
obligingly walked with us across indescrib- 
ably noisome and dilapidated alleys, over 
rough cobble stones, through offal and 
nameless filth that obliged us to pick our 
steps, and across open drains to La Charite, 
an old disused hospital where Monsignor 
de Belzunce, in the reign of Louis XV., 
personally looked after plague-stricken 
patients, and lost his life in setting this 
example of Christian charity. La Charite 
must be centuries old. Armenians were 
lying about in it like animals. Men, 
women, and children were all together. A 
frightful silence reigned among them. 
They awoke to life on hearing that the 
object of our visit was to keep them from 
starvation until they could leave France. 
Then came six hours of feverish activity. 
The Armenians were delighted to have 
something to do. They cleaned unin- 
habited rooms on the ground floor that 
had been filled for twenty years with 
plaster and other rubbish. On our sug- 
gestion a boarded room was tui-ned into a 
chapel, the authorities giving the fullest 
liberty to worship. A large room was 
called therefectory.andanotherthekitchen. 

Lady Henry Somerset hired for a month 
a stove, cauldrons, etc. I bought out of 
"The Daily News" fund five dozen mugs, 
as many plates, and badly-needed miscel- 
laneous articles. In the evening, to the 
inexpressible delight of all, the stove was 
in working order, and 150 Armenians each 
received a pound of bread, an onion, a 
capsicum, salt, and a few olives. A re- 
sponsible manager was appointed out of 
the number, and a cook. Lady Henry 
herself bought all the provisions, and did 
her marketing. She spared herself no 
trouble. The food she gave seemed a 
miracle, and if it had come down straight 
from heaven it could not have given rise 
to more religious thankfulness. This and 
the other effects of her warm-hearted 
sympathy I can never forget. The deserted 
rooms, abandoned to rats and scorpions, 
awoke to life, and, what is more wonder- 
ful, to joy. Those Armenian witnesses of 
the most atrocious carnage the world has 
ever seen; those victims of vile diplomatic 
games and counter games; those exiles 
who, after a rough voyage in the steerage 
of ships, were friendless and unfriended 
on a foreign shore, with starvation facing 
them, suddenly found relief and sympathy. 
The awful silence was replaced by the 
buzz of conversation. The talk carried on 
in'low tones was all about the miracle God 
had worked in sending the gracious Eng- 
lish lady, who, by the way, is a fourth 
part French. How Lady Henry Somerset 
got through her work seemed to me well- 
nigh miraculous. She and Miss Willard 
have been indefatigable. We get off two 
most deserving clerks to Paris to-morrow, 
and a man to America. General Booth is 
in telegraphic communication with Lady 
Henry. One hundred and sixty more 
^-r:^cnians are due to-morrow. 

Miss Willard has a practical plan for 
finding friends and work for the refugees 
in America. She writes : 



If individuals, or single churches, Y. M. 
C. A.'s, W. C T. U.'s, King's Daughters, 
Women's Clubs, etc., would each agree to 
receive and care for one refugee, this 
would go a long way toward solving the 
liroblem. By this means the undertaking 
need not fall heavily upon any, and thou- 
sands might be cared for. They .are strong, 
capable and trusty. The police court 
knows them not. They love God, and 
keep his commandments. Their nation is 
being tortured and murdered for its Chris- 
tain faith. There are tens of thousands of 
destitute women in Armenia, many young, 
whose- coming to America might help to 
solve the hitherto insoluble servant ques- 
tion. All of them, as we know, are Chris- 
tian women, industrious, skilful. I be- 
lieve the machinery to work this plan 
may soon be provided. 

Miss Willard has sailed for America, 
and it is understood that many refugees 
sailed at or about the same time. 

Any Woman's Club, or circle of King's 
Daughters, or church, or individual that is 
willing to take charge of one refugee until 
he finds woi-k, is requested to communi- 
cate with (Miss) Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Dorchester, Mass. 



AN EVENING WITH LUCY STONE. 

BT NELLIB BLESSING EYSTEE. 

The charm of a personal recollection 
lies in the fact that to produce it a wave 
of one's own consciousness has been up- 
lifted, the force of which is felt through- 
out the soul to the outermost boundaries 
of its memory. 

It was during a home dinner, ou a certain 
day of eighteen hundred and long ago, 
that my father said, incidentally, to my 
mother : 

"I see that Lucy Stone has arrived. 
Came in on the Philadelphia train. They 
say she rode for miles standing on the 
rear platform of the car, and that she had 
on top-boots just like a man." 

An expression of amazement overspread 
the face of my gentle and refined mother. 
She laid down her knife and fork. 

"Lucy Stone! Hiding on the outside 
of a car! Boots! Impossible!" she ex- 
claimed; for a few numbers of the Wo- 
man's Journal, then in iis experimental 
stage, had reached the capital of the Key- 
stone State, and while the but little un- 
derstood phrases, "woman's rights," 
"consent of the governed," "taxation 
without representation is tyranny," etc., 
were being shot from lip to lip with the 
shuttlecock of gossip, their real applica- 
tion was known to but few. To my 
mother, in her quiet home nest, nothing 
but echoes had come which were pleasant 
to her ears. But the fact remained that 
Lucy Stone, by invitation of -Mrs. Agnes 
Kemp, an advanced thinker and distin- 
guished citizen, had arrived to talk to the 
conservative, custom-bound peojjle of that 
inland city, upon the right of women to 
have social and political equality with 
men. 

"She has magnificent courage, whether 
she is right or wrong, and I long to tell 
her so," said my mother. 

"And you endorse such unwomanly 
proceedings, Mary?" queried my father. 
"You approve of a woman talking in 
public? " 
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His voice was stern and liis glance 
severe. He was a Soutliern gentleman of- 
the old school, vrho sheltered his own 
wife and daughters as though they were 
creatures all too good for human nature's 
common food. • 

I forget my mother's reply, l>ut I know 
that the following morning I was per- 
mitted to accompany her and three other 
l)rave neighbors to call upon the modern 
wonder at her hotel. 

At this stage of my experience, this 
year of our Lord and of our hopes 1896, it 
seems impossible to realize the darkness 
of the understanding of those otherwise 
clever and cultured women. Having sent 
up their cards, they waited In suppressed 
excitement the advent of the "woman 
lecturer," speculating meanwhile in low 
tones what such a female anomaly would 
resemble. 

A vision of a woman as tall as a grena- 
dier, with heavy, masculine voice, short 
hair, high-topped boots, and perhaps 
pantaloons, arose before me as I heard 
strident footsteps approaching along the 
carpeted hall. However, they passed the 
door, and when it did open there came 
through it a prototype to me of every 
womanly grace. It was Lucy Stone in 
her youthful prime, fresh and fair as the 
morning, and a Hebe in her strength and 
heauty. 

A gown of black satin, from which her 
small feet, encased in black slippers, 
"peeped in and out like mice," and a 
dainty frill of white lace aroupd her 
throat, fastened with a small pearl brooch, 
comprised the exterior of her faultless 
attire. Her voice was full of melody; and 
her smile! who could paint that love-lit 
emotion of her soul ^-hich played over 
her face as she talked, in swift, electric 
flashes? 

Her guests left her presence fascinated, 
enthusiastic, energized. They spread the 
news, they excited curiosity, they "agi- 
tated" the men, and that night our city 
hall, the largest room attainable, was 
crowded with listeners. The men pre- 
dominated, for news of the pretty little 
feet had been industriously circulated. 

No applause greeted the entrance of the 
lecturer, for she had not yet won her 
spurs. The night was cold and damp, and 
as she stepped upon the platform, which 
admitted of no concealment, we noticed 
that she had pulled over her slippers a 
pair of soft but clumsy-looking light kid 
moccasins, frimmed with fur around the 
ankles. 

The eyes of every woman sought and 
saw the' monstrosities, but few appre- 
ciated the courage which had been able 
to sacrifice vanity to practical common 
sense. The lecture of an hour or more in 
length was delivered to an audience that 
held its breath. All that the young woman 
said was so new and strange. She asked 
only for wider avenues of work for women, 
and that the ability and opportunity to do 
anything that a man could do well should 
not he restricted by reason of sex. Her 
arguments for the political equality of 
women were forcible and logical. They 
antagonized no 'one, but enlightened 
many. 

Much has been said since upon that sub- 
ject, abounding in wit, pathos, sarcasm 



and fact, but nothing better, stronger nor 
truer than the utterance of this priestess 
and prophetess of long ago. 

A window to the right of the stage was 
opened as the evening advanced, and just 
while nearing the close of her address an 
egg, aimed at her head, was hurled by 
some miscreant through the window, 
and broke upon her shoulder. The au- 
dience hissed, and some of the women 
sprang to their feet. 

The face of Lucy Stone did not even 
change color. Calmly wiping her dress 
with her handkerchief, she said: 

"If you could as easily remove from 
your minds the seeds of truth which I 
have sown in them to-night as I can this 
stain from my garments, I should feel 
that my work here had been in vain. You 
cannot. You may leave this hall to doubt, 
to ridiciile, even to condemn me, but time 
will bring to pass all for which I hope 
and ijray and will labor to my latest 
breath." 

"Who will deny to-day that Lrtcy Stone 
was the harbinger of what the coming 
Kovember election will bring to the wom- 
en of California if her persistence, her 
convictions of duty and her courage to 
"fight it out on tliis line" become their 
inspiration and example? — ■Pacific Ensign. 



A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 

Presidential elections, as a rule, are not 
favorable for the discussion of any ques- 
tions but those which are made subjects 
of the campaign. In face of the im- 
mediate issues of finance and tariff, even 
woman suffrage becomes for a moment 
secondary to these. Yet, of all years, the 
Presidential year is the most promotive 
of the suSrage cause, because it wakes up 
the women, and deepens their interest in 
public affairs. The so-called "filthy pool 
,Df politics" becomes for women a veritable 
pool of Siloam, into which they enter, 
"willy-nilly," and from which they 
emerge free from their prejudices against 
"meddling" with great national questions. 

In no year since Abby Kelley Foster 
claimed free speech, except during the 
civil war, have women taken so general 
an interest in politics as this year. In 
California and Idaho they are carrying on 
a vigorous and effective campaign for 
their own enfranchisement, with such 
popular sympathy and approval that, no 
matter what the immediate result maybe, 
we shall have' ten suffragists in those 
States next year where we had one before. 

In every State women are attending 
political rallies, and doing quiet but 
effective work for the parties and candi- 
dates of their choice. The Boston Herald 
of October S, in a leading editorial, says 
that "the women are taking an excep- 
tional interest in the campaign," and the 
Boston Post for two weeks has had a 
daily series of political editorials expressly 
addressed to women. 

But this activity is not confined to one 
party. Women are speaking and working 
on both sides. The discussion of the 
money question announced by Mrs. Liver- 
more ' for ■ next Tuesday week, at the 
woman suffrage headquarters in Boston, 
will be addressed by women of opposite 
views, and all parties are appealing to 



women to use their influence in controlling 
the votes of men. 

Meanwhile the remark of Edward Atkin- 
son, hitherto not in favor of woman suf- 
f-age, at the recent Faneuil Hall meeting, 
voices the feeling of thousands of men. 
"When I consider," said Mr. Atkinson, ^ 
"the interest that women have in "this 
money question, and reflect that they will 
have no voice in deciding it, I feel more 
in sympathy with woman suffrage than I 
ever did before." 

This manly recognition of the injustice 
of depriving women of a voice in protect- 
ing themselves and their homes against 
injurious legislation will grow among 
men, just in proportion to the interest 
which women express in political ques- 
tions. Therefore we say to Mrs. Tilling- 
hast, the Populist, and Mrs. McBride, the 
advocate of a gold standard, and even to 
Mrs. Pruyn, of Albany, the remonstrant, 
who thinks women are dangerous creatures 
in politics, and yet is using every political 
effort against suffrage — to each and all 
women who engage in politics — we wel- 
come you as allies, conscious or uncon- 
scious, and as workers for woman's 
enfranchisement. 

Henky B. Blackweli,. 



THE HOME CONGRESS. 

The opening of the Home Congress, in 
connection with the World's Food Fair, 
in Mechanics' Building, Boston, on last 
Monday evening, was attended by a large 
audience, which included many prominent 
workers for the advancement of educa- 
tion and the promotion of all good causes. 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, the director 
of the Congress, extended greeting to the 
guests and others present, and went on to 
speak of the investigation that has been ■ 
carried on in regard to the relative values 
of various nutritive foods. She explained 
the purposes of the Congress. 

Mr. F. A. Hill, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, was 
introduced as the chairman of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Hill referred to the fact that 
there are ten women teachers to one man 
in the public schools of Massachusetts, 
and spoke of the qualifications needed for 
successful teaching. 

Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, and Superintendent of 
Schools Dutton, of Brookline, also made 
brief addresses. The latter spoke on 
"The New Education." 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was warmly 
greeted. "Of all the institutions of en- 
vironment," she said, "the home is the 
most powerful for civilization, and the 
woman is the most potent factor in it." 

' The Food of the Family in its Eelation 
to Home Life," was spoken of by Prof. O. 
T. Atwater, of Wesloyan University. He 
said that much of the study of the present 
time converges in the home, and in time 
there will be a science of home, just as 
now there is a science of medicine, of 
pedagogy and of engineering. 

Interesting sessions of the Home Con- 
gress will be held morning, afternoon and 
evening, daily, as long as the Fair lasts, 
and numerous distinguished speakers will 
treat of various subjects relating to edu- 
ca'tion and the home. 
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NOTES IN ENGLAND.— IV. 

The National Society for "Women's Suf- 
frage lias its headquarters at 10 Great 
College Street, Westminster — a quaint 
little old house in a quaint little old street 
conveniently near to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I met with a hospitable welcome 
here from Miss Helen Blackburn and other 
women interested in Ihe question, and 
found it very interesting to compare notes 
as to the progress of the movement in 
England and America. The walls were 
hung with portraits of women who had 
taken an active part in the English work 
for equal rights, ilost of them were un- 
known by sight to the American visitor; 
but the intelligence and sweetness of 
many of the faces showed the fallacy of 
the idea still entertained by some ill- 
informed persons that the women who 
wish for the ballot are a body of repulsive, 
sour-tempered viragoes. ' 

The friends at Great College Street 
loaded me with excellent suffrage litera- 
ture. In the matter of passing on litera- 
ture and information, it seems to me that 
the "antis" are more active than the 
friends of equal rights. The most insig- 
nificant little falsehood about Colorado, 
trumped up by an anonymous newspaper 
correspondent in any obscure corner of 
the United States, is promptly seized 
upon by the remonstrants and sent all 
over the country, and also abroad. It 
figures in a conspicuous place in the dig- 
nified columns of English newspapers, 
until, in due time, it is hunted down and 
proved to be a lie. On the other hand, 
much admirable equal rights literature 
that circulates in England is almost un- 
known in this country. We ought to do 
better about passing our good things 
around. 

Some of the best of these pamphlets 
were by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Eawcett, 
whose writings are always refreshing for 
their combined strength and sanity. Noth- 
ing gives a rational suffragist gooseflesh 
like seeing "woman" sijelt with a capital 
W. On another occasion, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mrs. Fawcett. I had 
vaguely expected to see a venerable and 
majestic personage of very advanced years. 
It was a surprise to find instead a lady of 
slender and almost girlish figure, with a 
beautiful rosy English complexion, and 
not a thread of gray visible in her auburn 
hair. 

I told Mrs. Fawcett it was a preva- 
lent impression among opponents of suf- 
frage in the United States that the 
municipal franchise in England was lim- 
ited to a few comparatively rich women, 
so that no fair parallel could be drawn 
between its results in England and its 
probable results here. Mrs. Fawcett an- 
swered that this was a mistake; that the 
property qualification required of men 
and women in England was very small, 
and that a much larger number of poor 
women than of rich ones possessed the 
franchise. 

I also told her of the rooted conviction 
among our "antis" that the most illiterate 
and least intelligent women would be the 
readiest to vote, and asked her if there 
had been anything in the exiDerience .of 
England's 200,000 women householders. 



who had had the municipal franchise for so 
many years, to show ground for this fear. 
Mrs. Fawcett said their experience had 
been just the reverse. The intelligent 
women generally took an interest in public 
questions, and were ready to vote of their 
own accord; while the illiterate women 
generally knew and cared comparatively 
little about public matters, and it was 
much harder to get them to the polls. 

Speaking of suffrage in England reminds 
me of a curious fact mentioned in conver- 
sation by an English lawj-er whom we met. 
He said it had been decided that all those 
who owed allegiance to the same sovereign 
were fellow citizens, no matter in what 
country they had been born; and when 
the Elector of Hanover became King of 
England, natives of Hanover residing in 
England were held to have the right to 
vote in England, and all other rights and 
privileges belonging to native-born Eng- 
lishmen. Xot nativity in the same coun- 
try, but allegiance to the same sovereign, 
was the criterion. If this is true in the 
legal realm, it is doubly true in the realm 
of thought and feeling. Those who owe 
allegiance to the same ideal are fellow 
citizens everywhere. In our wanderings 
we met people from the ends of the earth 
who seemed nearer akin to us than many 
who live in the same ward, and whom we 
meet every day in the body, without once 
in our lives meeting them in the spirit. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



EAKLY WOMEN POSTMASTERS. 

C. W. Ernst writes to the Woman's 
Journal: 

The common impression is that women 
first entered our postal service some thirty 
years ago The earliest postmasters of 
Salem, Mass., and Portsmouth, ^f. H., 
were women. In IVOO Portsmouth was 
the end of the great mail route, and' 
important also as handling a large part of 
the English mail, coming and going. In 
those days postmasters were required to 
write official news letters, to accommo- 
date travellers, and to render other ser- 
vices. Mrs. Harvey did her postal work 
well, and besides kept the "Three Tuns," 
the leading hotel in !N"ew Hampshire. 



CALIFOENIA NOTES. 

Encouraging reports keeji coming from 
California concerning the suffrage cam- 
paign. Eev. Anna H. Shaw has recently 
addressed large assemblies at Ukiah, Santa 
Eosa, and elsewhere. At Tisala, Tulare 
County, a great meeting was held with 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Chapman-Catt as 
speakers. Tulare County is reported as 
solid for the amendment. Every news- 
paper in the county is advocating it. The 
woman suffrage campaign opened in Yolo 
County with a' rally and mass-meeting in 
Woodland, under the ausxiices of the 
W. C. T. U. At least 1,200 people were 
present. Dr. H. D. Lawhead presided, and 
introduced Mrs. Chapman-Catt as the 
speaker of the evening. A debate was 
held at Orange, A. Meacham speaking 
against the amendment and Mrs. C. A. 
Park, also of Orange, for it. The women 
of Orange County have eight political 
equality clubs and a county organization. 



A new speaker has been added to the 
force in the field, Mrs. Ellen H. Button, of 
Petaluma, who is cordially endorsed by 
her home suffrage club. Mrs. Button has 
been speaking in N"apa and Sonoma Coun- 
ties. The Political Equality Club of Oak- 
land, of which Mi-s. S. C. Borland is presi- 
dent, is doinc effective work by sending 
out suffrage "iterature to the mining 
camps. 



REV. IDA C. HULTIN. 

Rev. Ida G. Huitin will be among the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association on 
Oct. 16. After that date she will be open 
to a few engagements in this vicinity. 
Miss Huitin is a speaker of rare ability, 
and is enthusiastically praised by those 
who have heard her. She may be ad- 
dressed for the present. Care Mrs. Etta 
H. Osgood, 48 Winter Sitreet, Portland, 
Me. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged]i.from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 
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HOUSE HELP AND FARM HELP. 

While the Eui-opean powers are making 
up their minds whether or not to let all 
the remaining Christians in Turkey be 
massacred, it is imperative that those who 
have escaped should be provided for. A 
number are already here, and more are 
daily arriving. 

As it is hard to get help on a farm, and 
especially hard to get good lielp in the 
kitchen, here is a chance for farmers and 
housekeepers to benefit themselves and a 
refugee at the same time. Any farmer 
wilhng to employ an Armenian on his 
farm, or any woman willing to employ an 
Armenian man to cook and help about the 
house, is invited to communicate with 
me. 

A number of requests have been re- 
ceived for Armenian girls to do house- 
work. Very few women succeed in mak- 
ing their escape. Thi refugees are almost 
all men. But, in Constantinople, the cooks 
are Armenian men. They are, of course, 
ignorant of American cookery, but they 
are intelligent and quick to learn. Here 
is a rare chance to fill the "aching void" 
that has become chronic in American 
kitchens, especially in the country. 

Editors will confer a favor by copying 
this notice. 

Alice Stone Blackwei,l, 
Dorchester, Mass. 



MISS WILLARD AT MARSEILLES. 



Mi^s Frances E. Willard sails for the 
United States to-day. She delayed her 
departure for a fortnight, in order to re- 
Ueve the Armenian refugees at Marseilles, 
whom she and Lady Henry Somerset found 
in great destitution. A letter from Miss 
Willard, dated from Marseilles on Sept. 
24, says: 

"As I stand in the Kefuge— a great hos- 
pital building granted us free by the Gov- 
ernment — surrounded by the dark-faced, 
half-clad crowd of Armenian porters, bar- 
bers, bank clerks, students, women, chil- 
dren and babies, all and each of them an 
embodied need,- it seems as if life had 
opened a new world. As I look down 
into the court, and see stalwart men wash- 
ing clothes in stone troughs for the women 
and children, and hanging them up to 
dry on clothes-lines that thread the space 
almost as closely as a spider's web; see 
this lovely Southern sunlight falling on 



these men through the bright, beautiful 
plane-trees to which the ropes are tied, 
and think why they are there on their 
knees, washing out ragged garments, my 
heart is deeply stirred. They have been 
driven from their homes and reduced to 
penury, because they stood true to our 
Christian faith. That is their crime; and 
for two mortal years 'the Christian Pow- 
ers' have let all this go on! 

"La Charite is a huge hospital, covering 
an entire square, and has stood here in 
Marseilles for the comfort of the needy 
during several centuries. Longer ago 
than I can tell, a good man tended the 
sick within these walls during a terrible 
visitation of plague, and died himself of 
that disease. His statue stands hard by, 
a beautiful face and kind hands out- 
stretched. He is looking toward the blue 
sea which is in sight of the hospital, and 
above it is a sky as blue. The hospital 
has two stories of large arched corridors, 
and reminds one of Italy. One side of this 
quadrangle is given up to the refugees, 
Here the Armenians, about three hundred 
in number, are housed in great unfur- 
nished rooms. They have themselves as- 
signed each room to the refugees from 
some particular city, as Bitlis, Erzeroum, 
Sivas, Csesarea; and they have appointed 
a man among themselves as leader to each 
sejjarate group. There is not a chair or 
table in the place, but this is no depriva- 
tion to the Armenians, who prefer to take 
their food sitting on the floor. One of 
the larger rooms has been fitted up for 
the families. Some of these have brought 
rugs wherewith to make themselves and 
their little ones comparatively comfort- 
able; for all we have secured mattresess 
and rugs. This room contains not more 
than thirty persons. The Kefuge is chiefly 
given over to men whose families lived in 
the provinces, while they themselves 
worked in Constantinople for the sup- 
port of those at home. "When the mas- 
sacre occurred, they litera ly 'took to 
the water,' concealing themselves and get- 
ting on board of friendly ships to make 
for this port." 

In a letter to the Union Signal, Miss 
"Willard says: 

It looked curious enough (and so good!) 
to see Lady Henry standing up in the 
midst and measuring off the number of 
yards necessary to make a woman's dress, 
while I told out the thread and needles to 
sew it. Then the men said if we would 
give them some of that same cloth they 
could make themselves shirts, so we meas- 
ured off material for them, too; and for 
the first time their sad faces brightened, 
and as we left there was no end of smil- 
ing, laughter and chatter in the great 
dreary rooms of the big hospital wing. 

A private letter, dated Oct. 1, from Anna 
Gordon, who remained in England, says 
of Miss Willard: "It has seemed to put 
new life and vigor into her to lend a hand 
in this crisis, and the reports about her 
health are most cheering." 



. At the recent school election in Wil- 
limantic, Conn., about 1,100 women voted. 

At Melbourne, Victoria, on Oct. 9, the 
Assembly, after an all-night sitting, 
passed the second reading of the bill 
establishing woman suffrage and "one 
man, one vote." 

Mbs. D. H. Mabsh, of Groton, jST. T., 
has been elected president of the First 
National Bank of that city, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of her hus- 
band. Mrs. Marsh has been one of the 
stockholders and directors. The office of 
bank president has never before been held 
by a woman in that part of the country. 

Week before last, 12,'784 children were 
denied admission to the public schools in 
jSTew York City for lack of accommoda- 
tions. The school buildings were crowded, 
and the only way in which any relief has 
since been secured has been by teaching 
pupils in relays, giving the little children 
but a half-day's schooling. At the Girls' 
Normal College there were two hundred 
more applications than could be received 
of girls that had graduated and had a claim 
for the privileges of the Normal College. 
All this is utterly disgraceful to the 
authorities of the city. If New York 
women were voters, those children would 
all be in school. But New York politics 
is a machine without mothers. 

Miss Claba Babtox, president of the 
American Bed Cross, was given a reception 
at the Shoreham Hotel, W^ashington, D. C, 
Oct. 8. The chief decorations of the par- 
lors were the flags of all nations, and the 
orchestra played the national airs of the 
principal countries of the world. Miss 
Barton said of her work in Armenia: 

Friends — If you ask of our mission, 
what we found and what we left, there is 
really but this to say: We found want, 
desolation and suffering, and relieved 
them so far as we were able. In spite of 
all, these are still there, and they have 
grown since. AVinter is approaching, and 
unless the open hands of charity, not of 
this country alone, but of all civilized 
countries, be reached out to them, and 
access be secured, hunger and cold will 
gather the victims in by the tens of thou- 
sands, and bury them like tlie falling 
leaves beneath the snow. . 

Mbs. H. M. Teacy Cutleb, one of the 
pioneer suffragists, who has lately passed 
away, left her reminiscences in manu- 
script. These have been published in the 
Woman's Journal in successive chap- 
ters, and are concluded this week. Every 
suffragist in Ohio and Illinois ought to 
send twenty-five cents for an extra set of 
the five numbers of the Woman's Jour- 
nal containing Mrs. Cutler's graphic de- 
scriptions of the very early work for equal 
rights in those States. Mrs. Cutler was a 
co-worker with "Aunt Fanny" Gage, Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas and the other wise 
and brave women whose bleeding feet 
smoothed the path for those coming after. 
The younger generation of women know 
far too little about the pioneers. 
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AN ENGLISH SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

On a beautiful summer day, the Central 
National Society for "Women's Suffrage 
held its annual meeting in the Westmin- 
ster town hall. London in its growth has 
swallowed up a multitude of outlying 
towns, and it now contains a large num- 
ber of town halls. "The Prince of the 
jiowers of the air" seems to have a special 
spite against the friends of equal rights 
in America, and particularly in New 
England. There used to be a saying 
among Boston suffragists that if the coun- 
try needed rain, a sure way to get it was 
to call a woman suffrage meeting. In old 
England, apparently, no such hostility 
exists ; or, if this theory be untenable (for 
the Evil One must always object to equal 
I'ights conventions), the English suffragists 
circumvent him by holding their annual 
meetings in June instead of January. 

The hall was well filled with an intelli- 
gent-looking audience, mostly women. A 
distinguished member of Parliament, C. B. 
McLaren, Esq., occupied the chair, and 
several other members of Parliament were 
upon the list of speakei'S, with Mrs. 
Wynfoi'd Phillips, Miss Willard, Mrs. Fen- 
vrick Miller, Miss Balgarnie and others. I 
■was not able to get there till the meeting 
was half over, and so did not hear the 
opening addresses. Those delivered after 
my ari'ival were of much interest. Most 
of the speakers were indignant because 
the Women's Liberal Federation, at its 
recent annual meeting, had defeated a 
resolution declaring that Liberal women 
ought never to support candidates who 
were opposed to woman suffrage; and the 
speeches of the ladies in Westminster 
town hall were largely devoted to advo- 
cating the contrary course. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was 
the mixed character of the isrogramme, 
about half the speeches being made by 
women and half by men. It is the ten- 
dency of public meetings in America to 
run almost entirely to one kind of speak- 
ing or the other — to have the speakers 
either nearly all men or nearly all women. 
The alternation of the two has a much 
better effect. 

One of the members of Parliament, in 
his address, criticized the effort to secure 
Parliamentary suffrage in England as 
being too much of a "silk gown and line 
bonnet movement." This see . ed very 
odd to a visitor from America, where it is 
an article of faith with the opponents of 
suffrage that its advocates know nothing 
about the fashions. Indeed, one American, 
more influenced by taste than by prin- 
ciple, is said to have declared that he 
would become an advocate of woman 
suffrage whenever he should see a thor- 
oughly well-dressed woman who believed 
iu it. He had never attended any large 
suffrage meeting, or he would have seen 
plenty of such. Nevertheless, the audi- 
ence in the Westminster town hall did 
look more fashionable than the audience 
at an average convention in the United 
States, aud the bonnets were like a garden. 

Another distinguished member of Par- 
liament said at this meeting: "I'm not 
going to bother my head about what you 
women will do when you get the franchise. 
That is your business, not mine. Mine is 
to do you justice, if I can." This bit of 



sturdy common sense would do our poli- 
ticians of all parties much good, if they 
could lay it to heart. 

By invitation, I gave at this meeting a 
brief account of the so-called "referen- 
dum" in Massachusetts, the facts in regard 
to -which had been greatly misrepresented 
by our opponents. 

Foreigners who try to give an account 
of woman suffrage in the United States 
generally get more or less "mixed," though 
hot always so badly as Prof. Gold win 
Smith, who, iu a published article, drew 
ponderous conclusions from the repeal of 
woman suffrage in Nebraska — a State 
where woman suffrage has never existed. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that Ameri- 
cans often get "mixed" in regard to 
suffrage matters in England. This hap- 
pened to the present writer, in last week's 
instalment of "Notes in England." The 
"Central National Society for Women's 
Suffrage" has its office at 39 Victoria 
Street, S. W. The office that I visited, 
near the Houses of Parliament, was that 
of another Association, the exact name of 
which I cannot recall. A few years ago, 
about the time when the Suffrage Associ- 
ations of the United States made up their 
differences and coalesced, the Suffrage 
Society in England divided into several 
parts. They continue to work separately, 
though, so far as I know, harmoniously; 
but their respective names are infinitely 
perjilexing to a visitor from another 
country. A. s. B. 



MARYLAND NOTES. 

Six Baltimore ladies applied at the 
third precinct of the seventh -ward the 
other day, and asked to be registered. 
Thej-arenot the only women in Baltimore 
■who want to vote. Others are adding 
their voices. 

Dr. Anna L. Kuhn, 101*7 Light Street, 
writes to the Baltimore Sun: 

I would add my demand to theirs. At 
the last election, without my knowledge 
or consent, five strange men located them- 
selves as residents of my home and regis- 
tered from it. Although homeless them- 
selves, they expected by their votes to 
determine questions of vital interest to 
me, questions in which I, as a woman, 
had no voice. My taxation has been in- 
creased without my having a vestige of 
repi-esentation. 

Some time ago I had in my employ a 
colored man — a good worker vrlien sober, 
but liable to lose all mental balance on 
receipt of his .wage.^^. For a time he was 
my only representative at the polls, al- 
though he did not voice my sentiments; 
in fact, he was so well saturated with 
liquor on the day before election that he 
was scarcely able to vote, much less know' 
what he was voting for. 

Foreigners, not yet naturalized, are so- 
licited to register. I am a native-born 
American citizen, and desire to be enfran- 
chised to hold my own as a bread-winner 
and a self-suppor-ting woman. 

Jane B. Jloore Bristor also writes: 
I read in the Sun of the request of six 
Baltimore ladies for registration. I regret 
that I did not know of the movement 7ind 
was not with them. I live in a'house one 
hundred years old, on ground bought by 
one great-grandfather who -was with Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge and 
served seven years in the Revolution. 

Another 'great-grandfather was a col- 
onel under Washington. My great-grand- 
mother stayed in Baltimore to make coffee 



and refreshments for the soldiers in the 
War of 1812. Her three sons were Old 
Defenders. 

My mother and self were engaged dur- 
ing the last war caring for the wounded 
of both armies on the battle-fields. In our 
parlors boxes of food and clothing ■were 
Ijacked and hurri.ed to the front, where 
■we wei-e after great battles. I am an in- 
valid from exposure in this service, yet I 
have no voice in matters that most deeply 
concern my interests. 

The greatest moral reforms of the day 
are waiting and will wait until women ' 
have suffrage. Then they will be carried 
and held. If no other woman wishes to 
cast a vote, I claim my right. Men stand 
in need of our votes even more than 
women do. There is protection for the 
sheep on the hillside, the seals of the sea, 
but not for the helpless children of the 
land. 



DEBATES AND TIDES. 

Lowell, in his lecture on "Democracy," 
points out that democracy is not a mere 
matter of debate — a question simply to be 
argued for or against - but that it is to be 
rather regarded as a tide, which must, 
whether we will or no, be accepted as a 
fact, so that we may adapt ourselves to it. 
The Kev. Thomas Scully, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, and the Rev. George Hodges, 
D. D., head of the Ejiiscopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, have both spoken in 
a similar way, recently, at meetings held 
to discuss the legal i>osition of women in 
regard to that question. AVe can all see, 
on looking back to historj', how constantly 
the realms which have been at first limited 
to men only have successivelj- opened 
themselves to women and been closed no 
more. 

Thus we see that jn many Oriental 
countries the very liberty of locomotion is 
an attribute of men alone; the world of 
women being a barred and imprisoned 
world, so that it is even regarded as a 
discourtesy, in speaking to an Oriental, 
if one mentions the women of his family. 
Even now we see the survival of this habit 
in Western Europe, among the hooded 
Spanish and Portuguese women, and in 
the prohibition of the streets to un- 
attended young ladies in Paris. The dra- 
matic stage, from iEsohylus to Shakes- 
peare, was a wholly masculine world, 
though now it doubtless counts, numeri- 
cally, more women than men. When read- 
ing and writing were still such special 
accomplishments that their possession 
excused criminals from the gallows, this 
"benefit of clergy," as it was called, ex- 
tended only to men, on the ground that 
they alone could be supposed to possess 
such knowledge. The whole world of 
academical life was till lately— except 
here and there in Italy — a wholly mascu- 
line world. The same was true in the 
main of all business and professional life 
—even including, til] within some flfty 
years, the educational ])rofession. Club 
life was, until w thin a year or two, a life 
for men only, and was regarded with dis- 
trust and shaking of heads by women.. 
Even the simple modern indulgence of the 
bicycle was at first absolutely masculine 
in its limitations, and the modest tricycle 
was supposed to be the absolute limita- 
tion of the realm of woman.' Man could 
ride at will on-two wheels, be they larger, 
or smaller, but no woman, while the 
world lasted, could ever mount on less 
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than the correct and conservatiTe three. 

It is useless to go farther into details, 
for we all recognize the transformation. 
What we do not recognize is that this 
whole change is not a question of mere 
argument, but that it is to be viewed as a 
tide, whose end, for all that we can see, is 
not yet, and which must be simply recog- 
nized and reckoned with. In the mean- 
time, a companion fact is to be also noted. 
Each of these successive steps, like all 
great changes, brings incidental perils 
with it. The Oriental woman has the 
foUies and even vices of the harem, but it 
keeps her from other perils; no Turkish 
woman ever enters a dram-shoij. The 
exclusion of women from the stage kept 
away the perils of the stage — its seduc- 
tions, its vanity, its occasional demoral- 
ization. . . . I^o doubt woman suffrage is 
destined to produce, in time, its share of 
women wire-pullers and demagogues and 
bosses, and all the rest of it. Thus each 
«tep, in turn, has brought its dangers or 
drawbacks. What then? In recognizing 
human nature, you have to accept the 
limitations and perils of human nature. 
It is of no use for a committee of gentle- 
men to meet in a back room and pass a 
series of resolutions, "Whereas we object 
to human nature, and hereby enroll our- 
selves against it." Democracy is not an 
experiment, but a tide, and the changed 
position of woman, which is really a part 
-of the great movement for self-govern- 
ment, is a tide also. Xow it is clearly 
useless to pass resolutions and collect 
subscriptions to prevent the incoming of 
the tide in the Bay of Fundy. 

What we can do, however, is to build — 
as in the Bay. of Fundy — all our piers and 
wharves and canals with reference to this 
tide. By meeting a reform half-way, even 
conservatives may make it more reason- 
able, less extravagant, more courteous. 

For one, I often see statements and 
claims made in women's conventions 
which seem to me foolish and extrava- 
gant; but they are usually traceable to 
some equal or greater extravagance on the 
other side. Enormous wrongs — such as 
the control of the wife's earnings by her 
husband, or the power given to a husband 
to take a child from its mother by his last 
will and testament — are not to be driven 
out by prayer and fasting. It is too much 
to demand of women, as Madame de Stael 
told Kapoleon, that they shall have noth- 
ing to say about the laws in nations where 
the laws may send them to the guillotine. 
It is too much to ask of American women 
that they should defer to such preposter- 
ous arguments as one sometimes hears 
from men otherwise sensible — as that 
women should not attend lectures in 
medical schools because the professor will 
be less free to enliven his lectiires by in- 
decent allusions, or that they should not 
sit on school or library boards lest they 
prevent the masculine members from 
smoking during the sessions. (The pres- 
ent writer mentions no arguments which 
he has not himself heard from reputable 
sources.) Scarcely above this is the argu- 
ment against the service of women as 
lawyers or on juries for fear of the pain- 
ful facts that may be brought out in trials ; 
as if there was any such regard for the 
deUcacy of the woman in the prisoner's 
dock or on the witness stand, or as if the 



worst woman in the community, when 
placed on trial, did not need the presence 
of the best woman to influence and pro- 
tect her. It would help all reformers and 
all conservatives very much if we could 
apply a little reason and common sense 
all round, and could recognize that they 
are not merely dealing with a little argu- 
ment, pro and con, but are actually wrest- 
ling with a tide. No doubt every tide has 
its ebb, but it also will surely have its flow 
again, and only high-water mark will 
satisfy it.~T. Tr. II. in Harper's Bazar. 



BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 

At the meeting of the Homceopathio 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania, held in 
Philadelphia recently. Dr. Ella D. Goff, of 
Allegheny, was elected on the board of 
censors. Papers were read by several 
women physicians. Among them was one 
in regard to the use of bicycles by women, 
by Dr. Anna C. Clarke, of Scranton. Dr. 
Clarke believes that bicycling in modera- 
tion is of incalculable benefit to women, if 
done in suitable clothing, and under projjer 
conditions. Slie finds that great i^hysical 
changes have been brought about by the 
craze for cj'cliug. Through a demand for 
greater freedom of movement and respi- 
ration, the waist and chest measurements 
have increased from three to five inches. 
The corset has, in many oases, been 
abandoned. . Witli increased muscular ac- 
tion comes deeper breathing, stronger 
heart-beats and better circulation. 



THE HELPING HAND. 

The Woman's Industrial and Educa- 
tional Union of Boston has made exten- 
sive preparations for the new classes in 
dressmaking and millinery. The Pratt 
Institute system has been successfully in- 
troduced in both these branches, and gave 
such satisfaction last year that arrange- 
ments have been made to accommodate 
double the number of pupils this coming 
year. The Current Events class will con- 
tinue under the guidance of Miss Edith 
Chase. The classes in parliamentary 
methods will again be under Mrs. Shat- 
tuck's charge, and Miss Anna Lee is to 
teach an advanced class in embroidery. 
Mrs. Kempton will give talks to nursery 
maids on kindergarten training for chil- 
dren. 

The Woman's Charity Club will have a 
"Ix'oah's Ark" and Fair in Mechanics' 
Building, Huntington Avenue, Nov. 16 to 
21, in aid of its Free Hospital for poor 
women. The hospital was opened Jan. 
1, 1890, and since that time there have 
been over six hundred women returned to 
their homes and families w-it!i restored 
health. 

The New Tork Tenement-house Chap- 
ter of the King's Daughters rents No. 11 
Madison Street, reserving the two lower 
floors and sub-letting the remainder. The 
yard is kept as a playground for all the 
children of the neighborhood. In the 
building the King's Daughters support a 
kindergarten, a circulating library, a boys' 
club, a girls' club, a flower mission and a 
penny provident fund. Other circles of 
King's Daughters have entertained moth- 
ers and children connected with the Tene- 



ment-house Chaj)ter, and money to assist 
in carrying out their work among the 
poor is often contributed by outside 
friends. Mrs. George A. McGrew is chair- 
man of the cliapter. Miss Alice May is 
superintendent of the house, and Mr. 
Jacob A. Eiis is honorary chairman of 
the Chapter. r. m. a. 



WOMEN ARTISTS. 



Miss Ellen Bartol, daughter of Dr. Cyrus 
Bartol, designed the copper and bronze 
poster which heralds the Fair in aid of the 
New England Hospital for women and 
children. The striking design shows a 
girl holding a spear, while a shield rests 
by her side. 

Miss Estelle Dickson has been accorded 
an almost unique honor by the French 
'government. Her picture, which was ac- 
cepted at the last Paris Salon, has been 
requested by the managers of that institu- 
tion. They have offered Miss Dickson a 
handsome sum for her "Mistletoe." The 
London Art Gallery is also desirous of 
getting the picture for its autumn exhibi- 
tion. Miss Dickson, however, had already 
promised to exhibit it at the Chicago Art 
Exhibit this autumn, and was forced to 
refuse both the flattering offers from Eu- 
rope. 

Miss Lucy Parkman Trowbridge, the 
young American artist, has won a succes- 
sion of honors during her twelve months 
in Paris. Her three miniatures were ac- 
cepted at the new Salon of the Champ de 
Mars, and she has been elected an asso- 
ciate of this salon. Miss Trowbridge is a 
daughter of the late Prof. William P. 
Trowbridge, of Columbia College. She 
studied first in the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, and afterwards at the Art Students' 
League, New Tork. 

Miss Caroline T. Cutler, of Taunton, 
Mass., has just finished a bust of Mrs. S. 
S. Fessenden, president of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. IT. 

Miss Ethel Belle Appel, of Meadville, 
Pa., is one of the clever young artists who 
are contributing to the renaissance of art 
in book-making. She has done some ex- 
cellent original work in book-cover design- 
ing, and is winning success in New York, 
where she has spent the past year. Most 
of her work is done for Dodd, Mead & 
Co., but she also does a good deal for the 
American Tract Society, and for Copeland 
& Day. of Boston. P. ii. A. 

LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged,; from her latest photograph 
taken in 1892, has been prepared by the 
heliotrope process. This excellent portrait 
will be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or 
(2) as a premium for three new subscribers 
to the Womak's Column; or (3) to any 
old subscriber who pays up arrearages, 
renews her own subscription, and sends 
two new subscribers. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty- 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's journa! 0(iice, Boston, Mats. 
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MAKT GEEW. 

One of the most faithful and devoted of 
the anti-slavery leaders is no more; one 
of the most ear-nest and influential ivomau 
suffrage ■workers has passed away. 

Mary Grew was for many years the cen- 
tral figure of these reforms in the Key- 
stone State — the permanent president of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery and Wo- 
man Suffrage Societies, and for one year 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage" Association. For more than half 'a 
century she stood beside Lucretia llott 
and William Lloyd Garrison and Lucy 
Stone, when to do so was almost a martyr- 
dom. Her biography would be a history 
of all reforms in Pennsylvania for fifty 
years. 

She was a woman quiet and unpreten- 
tious, of singular gentleness and sim- 
plicity. Calm, candid, earnest and sin- 
cere, she enlisted friends, disarmed op- 
ponents, and never made a personal 
enemy. Her New England birth and 
training, as in the case of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, seemed to give her special energy and 
mental alertness, while the Quaker atmos- 
phere which envix-oned her in later life 
added an element of judicial deliberation 
and a certain background of repose. 

Our readers who recall ilary Grew's 
beautiful tribute to Lucy Stone, her life- 
long friend and co-worker, made in the 
memorial services at the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston, three years ago, will 
feel that in her death we lose one of the 
apostles of the nineteenth centui-y. Let 
us hope that the twentieth century, 
about to dawn, may find, to grapi^le with 
its social problems, souls as generous, as 
self-forgetful, and as devoted to human 
welfare as was this dear friend — this ven- 
erated and beloved co-worker — who has 
left us an inspiring record of public ser- 
vice and of private worth. 

Whittier wrote of her: 

With wisdom far beyond her years, 
And graver than her wondering j)eers, 
So strong, so mild, combining still 
The tender heart and queenly will, 
To conscience and to duty true, 
So, up from childhood, Mary Grew! 

Then in her gracious womanhood 
She gave her days to doing good. 
She dared the scornful laugh of men, 
The hounding mob, the slanderer's pen. 
She did the work she found to do, — 
A Christian heroine, Mary Grew ! 

The freed slave thanks her; blessing comes 
To her from women's weary homes ; 
The wronged and erring find in her 
Their censor mild and comforter. 
The world were safe if but a few 
Could grow in grace as Mary Grew! 

So, osTew Year's Eve, I sit and say, 
By this low wood-fire, ashen gray, 
Just wishing, as the night shuts down, 
That I could hear in Boston town. 
In pleasant Chestnut Avenue, 
From her own lips, how Mary Grew ; 

And hear her graceful hostess tell 

The silver-voiced Oracle 

Who lately through her parlors spoke. 

As through Dodona's sacred oak, 

A wiser truth than any told 

By Sappho's lips of ruddy gold, — 

The way to make the world anew 

Is just to grow— as Mary Grew! 

H. B. E. 



THE FOETNIGHTLT. 

The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. for the season was held at 
the Woman's Journal parlors last Tues- 
day. Mrs. Livermore presided. She paid 
an eloquent tribute to the late Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin, and said of Mrs. Abby Allen Davis: 
"She was the soul of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association; fertile in 
expedients, untiring in work, never dis- 
couraged, however dark the outlook — the 
one woman that it seems as if we could 
not get on without." 

William Lloyd Garrison announced the 
death of Marj' 6i-ew, of Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Livermore said: "I shall never for- 
get liow I was thrilled at Saratoga by her, 
when there was need of some one to speak 
on the temperance question and all the 
rest were inclined to dodge it. She rose 
and made the strongest and most radical 
temperance speech I ever heard. It led 
to the formation of the Unitai'ian Temper 
ance Association." 

xi- debate on the currency question came 
next, the silver side being presented by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast, of 
Connecticut, and the gold standard by 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride, president of the 
American Women's Sound Money League. 
A song was sung bj- John Hutchinson. 
An animated discussion followed, in which 
Mr. W. L. Garrison, Mr. Blackwell and 
others took part. All agreed that it was 
one of the liveliest and most interesting 
meetings of the Fortnightly ever held. 

The following resolution, drawn up by 
Mr. Garrison, was passed unaminously: 

Besolved, That in the death of Miss 
Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, the cause of 
woman suffrage loses one of its most de- 
voted and honored leaders. This Associa- 
tion desires to express its sincere respect 
for her memory, and to record its appre- 
ciation of her long service in the cause of 
woman's rights and elevation. 



ARMENIAN IMMIGRATION LIMITED. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

I write to correct a popular misappre- 
hension with regard to .500 Armenians 
who have reached Marseilles, some of 
whom are desirous of ultimately settling 
in the United States. 

There is no fear of America being inun- 
dated with Armenian emigrants. The 
Turkish Government itself is taking every 
precaution to keep its victims within its 
borders, lest by escaping they spread 
the knowledge of the situation within, 
and make efforts from without to remedy 
it. The few who reached Marseilles are 
only a handful who succeeded in taking 
refuge upon the foreign vessels in the 
harbor of Constantinople during the con- 
fusion of the recent massacre there, 
and who, through the influence of the 
foreign ambassadors, were enabled to 
escape to Marseilles. They are not beg- 
gars, but honest, thrifty men, of whom 
many are skilled artisans and industrious 
laborers who would very soon land on 
their feet. They are not to be classed as 
emigrants, but as victims of political per- 
secution compelled to flee for their lives ; 
and such should receive a hearty welcome 
in the United States, which particularly 
boasts itself "The land of the free and the 



home of the brave." Miss Frances E.. 
Willard has personally investigated the 
situation at Marseilles, and is maturing 
plans by which all proper cases among 
these refugees may find homes in this 
country. She has been in correspondence, 
by letter and cable, with the Xational 
Armenian Kelief Committee, which is co- 
operating with her and has already hap- 
pily located a number of Armenians. 

It would be monstrous for these few, 
who. have escaped as brands from the 
burning, to be now sent back into the fur- 
nace of persecution, cruelty and outrage 
which would await them in Turkey. 
All friends of humanity, especially those 
who can possibly furnish employment to 
young, active men as carpenters, black- 
smiths, tailors, cooks, etc., or on farms, in 
factories or in their homes, are urged to 
write at once, giving full particulars, ta 
F. D. Greene, Secretary National Arme- 
nian Relief Committee, 03 Bible House,. 
New Tork. 

Funds for the temporary relief and 
transportation of these people are also- 
greatly needed and should promptly be 
sent to Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall St., 
New "Tork City, who are the authorized 
treasurers; to whom also generous contri- 
butions should be sent for the main- 
tenance of the great relief work, which is 
being carried on in twenty centres through- 
out the interior of Turkej-, and on which 
the lives of 50,000 people are dependent 
from day to day. 

The public are assured that no funds 
sent to Brown Bros. & Co. have been or 
will be used for any impracticable or inex- 
pedient schemes, such as have been advo- 
cated in some quarters, but solely for the 
actual relief of the sufferers and for put- 
ting them on their feet. 

Spexcee Teask, Ch. Ex. Com. 
F. D. Geeexe, Secretary. 

Xew Tork, Oct. 15, 1896. 



Mes. L. M. N. STETE^-s has been elected 
president of the Maine W. C. T. U. for the 
nineteenth time, and without a dissenting 
vote. In all the years that she has served,, 
there have been but two votes cast for any 
other candidate. 

Mes. M. S. Stephens, of San Diego,. 
won the first prize, $25, and Mes. K. E. 
AyDEBS0^-, of San Francisco, won the 
second, $15, offered by the San Fran- 
cisco Exa7niner for "The best ten reasons- 
why California would be benefited by free- 
silver coinage." 

Mes. Caeoli^-e B. Buele, of East 
Hampton, Conn.,, well known as the corre- 
sponding secretary for thirteen years of 
the National W. C. T. U., was given a 
license to preach the gospel by the Life 
and Advent Union at its recent annual 
meeting. The offer was entirely unex- 
pected by Mrs. Buell, but will not be 
declined. . 

A fair in aid of old and feeble army 
nurses will be open in Horticultural Hall on 
Nov. 2, and continue through the week. 
The old army nurses will hold receptions 
every day and evening in their parlors, 
and there will be a special corner with 
many attractions for children. Mrs. 
Edith M. Jewett will act as general super 
intendent. 
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WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO ? 

What good -svill it do for w omen to vote? 
The good ■will be threefold: it will be good 
for women, good for men, and good for 
the State. 

Good for women: "Self -preservation 
is the first law of nature." Every class 
that votes instinctively represents its own 
tastes, principles, opinions and interests. 
Women are a class of American citizens. 
They have sijecial rights to protect and 
special wrongs to remedy. Tliey look at 
the world and at human life from a dis- 
tinct and separate point of view which 
men do not and cannot take. As single 
women they have the same interests that 
Other citizens have in good government 
and in the supremacy of law and order. 
As wives, mothers and widows they have 
special personal interests, and these inter- 
ests are not altogether identical with 
those of husbands, fathers and widowers. 
Those differences need to be emphasized 
and expressed by votes. Manhood suf- 
frage is class legislation, and class legis- 
lation is always unfair. "Women never 
have had and probably never will 
have wise, just, sympathetic legislation 
until they themselves form a part of the 
law-making power. Women as voters will 
be more respected than ever before, for 
power always commands respect. 

Good for men: While men are the 
natural protectors of women from the dif- 
ficulties, dangers and privations growing 
out of women's lesser physical force and 
necessary pre-occupation in the care of 
infancy and childhood, women are the 
natural protectors of men against reckless 
exposure, excessive toil, and ungoverned 
appetites and passions. As voters they 
will be the conservators of public morals, 
as they already are the conservators of 
private morals. They will be the loyal 
and appreciative comrades of men in 
every effort to attain greater social jus- 
tice and more general well-being. In 
politics and legislation, as in every other 
legitimate form of social activity, "It is 
not good for man to be alone." "Two 
heads are better than one." 

Good for the State: The State is only 
an aggregation of homes. A republican 
State implies a republican family. Jso 
happy and prosperous State can exist 
without happy and prosperous homes. 
Xo happy and contented homes can exist 
without happy and contented wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters. Xo sons 



can be wellborn or wellbred except 
where mothers have been free and self- 
respecting. "Women of public spirit, of 
mental breadth and comprehension, self- 
centred and self-reliant, will rear sons 
and daughters who will serve their coim- 
try and "make the world better." In 
Wyoming, where women have voted for 
twenty-seven years, there is a smaller pro- 
portion of divorces than in any other 
Western State. Domestic tranquillity is 
in inverse ratio to domestic despotism. 
When women vote, marriage will become 
a lifelong partnership of equals, with 
reciprocal rights and duties in the home 
and in the State. Heitbt B. Blackwell. 



INFLUENCE OE "VOTES? 

A delegation of Wyoming women called 
on Major McKinley a few days ago. They 
did not present him with a bouquet of 
pinks and tell him he should have their 
prayers, but they said, in a straightforward 
way, "We're glad you're nominated, and 
we're going to vote. for you;" and nobody 
in the crowd seemed to have any the less 
respect for them because they had votes 
instead of "indirect influence." — Mrs. Ida 
A. Harper, in San Francisco Daily Chron- 
icle. 

THE ABMENI-\N EEFTJGEES. 

During the past few days, places to 
work have been found for about forty of 
the Armenian refugees through our 
eilorts, and the W. C. T. TJ. and others 
have also been busy, and may have been 
even more successf uh But there are two 
or three hundred refugees for whom work 
must be found, or they will be in danger 
of being sent back. 

Any one who wishes to employ an 
Armenian on a farm or in a kitchen, or 
otherwise, is invited to communicate with 
me as promptly as possible. 

The places found for them have been 
chiefly on farms. One Connecticut far- 
mer writes that for the past fifteen years 
he has been employing farm hands of 
various nationalities, including one Arme- 
nian, and that the Armenian was the best 
help of them all. 

Many of the refugees speak French, 
though few speak English. 

Those of our readers who live in the 
country will confer a favor by asking their 
local papers to publish this notice. 

Alice Stose Blackwell. 

Dorchester, Mass. 



A HARD CASE. 

The effort to find situations for the 
Armenian refugees has brought us into 
communication also with a number of the 
American unemployed. Some of these 
letters are touching. One man writes: 

I am without work or money, only 
enough to pay my week's room rent. My 
wife and myself would both like employ- 



ment. My wife is a first-rate all-around 
houseworker, and I understand kitchen 
work and taking care of horse and cow 
and milk. Am willing to do any work I 
can, but I am not strong enough to work 
on a farm. I do earnestly wish you could 
find us a position that we could fill. We 
greatly need work, and can come well 
recommended by last employer. I have 
no one to assist us in finding work, and I 
have become almost discouraged. 

This couple are 36 and 35 years of age. 
There must be many places where their 
services would be useful and valuable. 
Any one who would like to communicate 
with them is invited to write to S. H., 
P. O. Box 3638, Boston, Mass. a. s. b. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

In view of the strong interest every- 
where felt in the currency question at the 
present time, it has been decided to devote 
the next meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 2Y, to its 
further discussion. BIr. "William Lloyd 
Garrison will speak from the "gold stand- 
ard" point of view, and Mrs. Jeannette 
Schouler French, of Pawtucket, K. I., will 
present the silver side. Each speaker 
will be allowed half an hour in which to 
state the question. Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well and others who have made a study of 
the financial situation will join in the dis- 
cussion to follow. The meeting will begin 
promptly at 2.30 P. M., to insure full time 
for giving and gaining information on this 
all-important matter. Mrs. Livermore 
will preside, and the usual refreshments 
will be served. Members will be admitted 
by their membership tickets. All others 
must pay 15 cents at the door. 



Miss Fbajices E. Willaud writes that 
only a few hundred ' Armenian refugees 
are 'coming over, all -told, and that there 
need be no fears of "a deluge of Armenian 
immigrants." 

Miss Akijie S. Peck, who has already 
made her mark in scholarship,is making her 
mark still more distinctly by her lectures 
on mountain climbing. She has ascended 
the Matterhorn, travelled through Greece 
and the Tyrol, and her lectures are illus- 
trated with superb views. Miss Peck has 
lectured before the American Geographi- 
cal Society, in ISTew York, for the ■N'ational 
Geographic Society of Washington, the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the Long Island Historical Society, W'il- 
liams and Wellesley Colleges, the Boston 
Art Club, the Chicago Art Institute and 
many other societies and institutions. 
Her vivid lectures have been much en- 
joyed, and are highly praised by those 
who have heard them. Miss Peck gen- 
erously offers to give lectures for the 
benefit of Suffrage Clubs or other societies, 
she and the society arranging for the lec- 
ture to share the proceeds. For terms and 
list of lectures, address Miss Annie 
E. Peck, 865 Xo. Main St., Providence, 
B. I. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

ilr. 'Wra. Lloyd Garrison made the fol- 
lowing fine address at the annual meeting 
of the Ehode Island W. S. A., Oct. 15, 
1896. It will be printed as a leaflet. 

In this period of social unrest and gov- 
ernmental perplexity, when, as never 
before, tlie people, sensitive to wrongs 
long undiscerned, are i-estive and strug- 
gling for remedies which shall bring re- 
lief, the disfranchised women of the land 
are forced to join the chorus of dissatis- 
faction. The nation, like the youth, is 
suffering from "growing pains." The old 
garments fail to cover properly its swell- 
ing proportions, and new ones are essen- 
tial. The conservative would keep the 
body cramped, so great is his regard for 
institutional clothing that is time-honored 
and was ample in his father's day. But 
the radical is clear that garments are 
made for the body, not the bodj' for gar- 
ments. If, as has been affirmed, "The 
consciousness of being well dressed af- 
fords a satisfaction that religion cannot 
give," our country with its bands burst- 
ing, its sense of tightness and discomfort, 
can hardly be blamed for a feeling of 
irreligious humiliation and a desire to call 
to its aid the constitutional tailors. Mis- 
fits are rarely means of grace. 

If discontent brought with it intelli- 
gence concerning causes, the demagogues, 
who in seasons of uprising are sure to 
ride in the whirlwind, hoping to control 
the storm in their own interests, would 
deceive no one. Unfortunately popular 
thinking is usually superficial, and the 
people are intolerant of the deeper minds 
which reach unwelcome truths. All about 
us are little men in conspicuous places, 
enjoying the momentary personal atten- 
tion which precedes their speedy and total 
eclipse. They are the floating chips 
obedient to forceful currents underneath, 
which, in fancy, they control. It is the 
undercurrents we need to study, not the 
driftwood hurrying to the fall, 

A strong undercurrent is the demand 
for woman's equality before the law. It 
flows from the true springs of self govern- 
ment. Dr. Holmes probably had no 
thought of women when he made the 
Professor declare that "the very aim and 
end of our institutions is just this: that 
•we may think what we like and say what 
Tve think." If the new woman, instead of 
Iris, had sat at the breakfast-table, she 
would have asked him the use of woman's 
thinking and saying- if only men's thoughts 
and expressions can be a ade effective by 
voting. 

The Professor proceeds to say: "When 
the common people of JTew England stop 
talking politics and theology, it will be 
because they have got an Emperor to teach 
them the one, and a Pope to teach them 
the other." But in New England as else- 
where there is a power above Emperors 
and Popes that holds in check the legiti- 
mate action that should follow the talk of 
the people on subjects of such moment. 
That power is established custom. Even 
Popes and Emperors bow to it. The 
Emperor of Kussia, shocked by the 
hoiTible loss of life in that ill-regulated 
crowd at Moscow, shrank from the 
gay fete of the Coronation programme 
arranged for the evening of that dis- 
astrous day. A power greater than the 
autocrat forced him to confovm to the 
line prescribed. Li Hung Chang, whose 
word in China is law, found himself 
powerless in England against a single 
railroad cor-poration. The train was 
scheduled to stai-t at a given hour and the 
great Chinaman, finding it inconvenient, 
demanded a delay of two hours. It was 
the distinguished minister who conformed, 
not the railroad company. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October, 
President Eliot, of Harvard College, treats 
in his masterly and luminous way of the 



contributions which America has made to 
civilization. He touches with unflinching 
frankness the weaknesses of the nation, 
excepting in the chapter devoted to the 
consideration of manhood suffrage. Here 
custom and convention have erected a 
barrier which contracts the generally 
broad view of the scholar. The thought- 
ful reader is at once conscious of the in- 
adequate treatment of this topic, com- 
pared with that of the other four which 
he discusses so unreservedly. For him to 
affirm confidently that "the breath of life 
for a democrac}' is fi-ee discussion, and 
the taking account of all 0))inions hon- 
estly held and reasonably expressed," and 
then to consider the legal expression of 
those views only as they concern "man-' 
hood," is an implication that democracy 
should only breathe with a single lung. 

But even this treatment shows progress. 
Only within recent years would the word 
"manhood" be used in such a quarter 
when suffrage was the theme. The idea 
of woman suffrage was so smothered in 
contempt that the distinctive adjective 
seemed useless. Of course suffrage meant 
only the male prerogative. But in Mr. 
Eliot's chapter the constant repetition of 
" manhood's " vote compels the query, 
"Why not the vote of 'womanhood,' also?" 
That it must be counted eventually is pi-ac- 
tically confessed in his definition of uni- 
versal suffrage as "merely a convention as 
to where the last appeal shall lie for the 
decision of public questions." Our move- 
ment is in the direction of that last appeal 
and a protest against the convention that 
halts at the "male" limitation. 

I met the other day a woman of intelli- 
gence, who differs decidedly in politics 
from her husband. She was desirous of 
making it known that she had no interest 
in woman suffrage and no desire to vote. 
"Jly husband is so generous in these mat- 
ters," she said, "that he cuts out of the 
papers articles that favor my side to show 
to me and suggests arguments that tell 
against his own." I agree with her that 
it was very broad-minded and handsome, 
at the same time a vex-y safe proceeding. 
The ballot gave him the power to make 
practical his opinions. The lack of it 
made hers purely speculative. He could 
well afford to humor her in harmless 
thinking, while he alone could act through 
his vote. She was a believer in free trade; 
he in protection. On Jsox. 3, our institu- 
tions decree that only his opinion shall be 
registered at the polls. This can hardly 
be called democracy or self-government. 

It i-i interesting to question these seem- 
ingly thoughtful anti-suffrage women who 
vaunt in the same breath their independ- 
ent thought and political subservience. I 
ventured to inquire of the lady referred to 
why she held free-trade views? She proved 
misty on the cardinal points, and con- 
fessed her superficial consideration of 
them. She was sure her husband could 
answer ray questions from his standpoint, 
but she had never had occasion to analyze 
and test the faitli she professed. The 
fact was, she came from a Democratic 
family and he from a Pepublican, and 
both held traditional views. The differ- 
ence was that he could give what he con- 
sidered reasons for his attitude, which as 
a voter he was bound to do. She, having 
no vote, was not compelled b.y political 
discussion to examine and fortify her 
ground. This instance illustrates the 
mental limitation that disfranchisement 
enforces. No man who could not vote on 
protection would long bother himself 
about "infant industries," the "balance 
of trade" or wage theories; and women 
have no incentive to study while demo- 
cracy holds half its breath and refuses to 
take account of all opinions "honestly 
held and reasonably expressed," to borrow 
again President Eliot's phrase. He should 
have qualified it by saying all "male" 
oiiinions. 

ill-. Frederic Harrison, another scholar 



and critic, noticing tlie passage of women 
from slavery to freedom, is unable to see 
that the present ones have proved greatly 
superior to their mothers and grand- 
mothers, or, indeed, shown any change at 
all, "except a certain perceptible loss in 
tenderness, modesty and charm, and a very 
marked increase of restlessness, self-asser- 
tion and conceit." A just parallel be- 
tween contemporaries and deceased grand- 
mothers is always a difficult one to make 
at best, the glaring light of the present 
contrasting so strongly with the softened 
shadows of the past. The tenderness that 
expressed itself in fainting-fits, a luxury 
indulged in by the grand old type of 
womanhood, making the last century 
novels a record of falling female sick- 
ness, may indicate sensibilitj'. Yet the 
women of our own day who could go 
through the ghastly scenes of the ho.spital 
and the camp with self-control and nerves 
equal to the occasion need fear no com- 
parison with anybody's mother or grand- 
mother. 

And is not restlessness the product of 
the generation, not the peculiarity of a 
sex? How easy to talk of the calmness of 
uneventful lives which blossomed a cen- 
tury ago in neighborhoods where the 
occasional stage-coach was the only means 
of communication with the outer world, 
and to wonder whj- there should be less 
quietude of manner now, when the tele- 
phone bell is ringing continuously in every 
office, tlie electric car and bicycle making 
street-crossing a perilous adventure, the 
ocean cable bringing the sufferings of the 
wounded and slaughtered Armenian as 
near to one's sympathies as formerly were 
the woes of a neighbor in the next street! 
That women should share the change of 
demeanor with man is natural. The de- 
mands of civilization are more impartial 
than the laws of suffrage, and decline to 
make an invidious sex distinction. 

It is true that there are many unlovely 
aspects of the present social ferment. In 
it strident voices drown the gentler, and 
eccentricities are unduly obtrusive. Yet 
it is doubtful if the amenities of life were 
ever more charming, the tenderness of 
humanity so manifest, the resolution to 
uplift the race so determined. And to 
woman's influence and growing power the 
fine advance is largely due. 

The strongest weapon of all reform op- 
position is prophecy. The conservative 
claims the gift of foresight. Hidden as 
are all results from human eyes, the op- 
ponent of woman suffrage assumes to 
know that it will be disastrous in practice. 
I think sometimes we err ourselves in 
prediction, and give our enemy the satis- 
faction of showing that false prophecies 
are not confined to his side. In Xew Zea- 
land the conservatives are disappointed 
because the women have not all voted on 
the conservative side, and the radicals are 
grumbling because the women are not 
wholly with them. Both evidently viewed 
women as a class or party, to be voted in a 
body, and not as a concourse of people with 
views as various and divergent as those 
of men. It has turned out that the 
women are simply individuals and with 
individual opinions. Such a thing as a 
woman vote has ceased to exist, and in 
fact never did exist except in the heated 
imagination of those who dread repre- 
sentative government. It should be held 
an impertinence for any one to ask how 
women will vote when the franchise is 
granted. The Australian ballot was es- 
pecially designed to baffle such inquiry 
regarding men. 

The only thing we need concern our- 
selves about in this reform is its justice. 
Was Dr. Holmes right in saying that to 
think what we like and to say what we 
think is "the very end and aim of our 
institutions"? If he was right, does "we" 
include women? If it does not, our in- 
stitutions are not fit for men. If it does, 
why are we wasting our time in discussing • 
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:a self-evident proposition? If the breath 
of life of President Eliot's democracy is 
"free discussion, and the taking account 
of all opinions honestly held and reason- 
ably expressed," can women hold honest 
opinions or express them with reason? 
If tbey can, the democracy's breath of 
life is dependent upon woniau's votinsj. 
Else has language no meaning. We are 
here in the interest of true democracy, 
therefore, and no place can be more fitting 
than this room devoted to tlie legislation 
of the people. It is an honor to the legis- 
lators of Khode Island that tliey unani- 
mously lend it to the people of the State 
-whose riglit to be represented here is equal 
to their own. 

What progress would have been made 
in sejf-government if the exercise of the 
ballot had been conditioned upon a proper 
use of it? The proper use would neces- 
sarily have hinged upon the definition of 
"proper" by the granting power. In 
France, under Xapoleon III., the voters 
understood that their suffrages must be 
used to sustain the fraudulent Empire. 
"Tou shall have permission to act as vou 
please provided you act as I desire, "'in- 
dicates the spirit which fears that 
women will vote unwisely. We laugh 
at the man who did not care what color 
they painted his house if they only 
painted it red, but that is, in effect, the 
attitude of the community toward woman 
suffrage. In Rhode Island, if there 
should be a political contest in which the 
preponderating vote of the women would 
determine the result, it would be easier to 
secure the fi-anchise if it were certain to 
be used on the side of good government. 
But supposing, through lack of knowledge 
and training, a majority were likely to 
vote against the true interest of the State. 
It ought not to weigh a hair against a 
■concession of the right of legal expression. 
The right to vote implies the right to vote 
wrongly, that is, supijosing every question 
at stake had the two distinct ethical sides. 

When Dr. Holmes dilates on American- 
izing politics, he makes the Little Gentle- 
man exclaim, "It means that a man shall 
have a vote because he is a man — and shall 
vote for whom he xdeases, without his 
neighbor's interference. If he chooses to 
vote for the devil, that is his lookout; per- 
haps he thinks the devil is better than the 
other candidates; and I don't doubt he's 
often right." 

The best government is simply an 
evolution from the worst. It has been 
built on mistakes — corrected as soon as 
they proved to be mistakes. Tennyson's 
comforting assurance "That men may 
rise on stepping stones of their dead selves 
to higher things," is as true of nations as 
of individuals. Bad laws in a republic 
speedily punish the makers, and women 
may be trusted to see their blunders and 
correct them as quickly as the men who 
are responsible for the many bad and 
stupid laws that now perplex us. 

The principle underlying the suffrage 
contention is all we have to do with. 
Eesults must be left to that kind Provi- 
dence which has allowed constitutional 
government to survive in spite of the 
atrocious legislation it has attempted. No 
better proof can be adduced of the in- 
digenous hardiness of democracy than the 
fact that while magnificent monarchies 
have perished, it shows, even in its partial 
development, greater capacity of tough- 
ness and persistency than all of them. Its 
danger is not from sincere blunders but 
from the seeds of despotism which, in the 
name of liberty, were sown in all the re- 
publics whose name alone survives. 

Such seeds are in the hands of the op- 
ponents of this movement. They are 
dangerous to self-government not less 
than to the woman's movement. The 
current objections to women's voting will 
logically disfranchise men. The plea that 
suffrage is already too widely extended is 
a plea for its limitation. That "the wo- 



man's cause is man's" was never more 
apparent. A government based on sex 
distinctions is a despotism, no matter 
though it assumes the noble alias of 
democracy. 

We are approaching the threshold of 
the new century, and owe to the genera- 
tion in sight a deliverance from the em- 
barrassment of our worn-out contentions. 
They will have enough of their own, and 
it becomes us to settle up the long dis- 
putes that liave dragged through half 
this century and should be put "to rest. 
We, who have inherited so many burdens 
and quarrels, may well avoid bequeathing 
a like curse. It is a selfish consolation: 
"After us the deluge." 

Throughout my lifetime the struegle 
for woman's rights has been continuous. 
The arguments which were unanswerable 
at first and have become trite from repeti- 
tion we are still forced to use with the 
trifling variation that is possible from 
the use of new examples and illumi- 
nating experience. Whoever reads the 
.speech of Wendell Phillips at Worcester, 
in 1850, will find a statement of principles 
which to day needs no additions. Judged 
by it the forty -six years of subsequent 
suffrage agitation show no advance. But 
when a comparison of the status of women 
is made between that day and this, who 
shall describe the leagues of progress re- 
corded? The heights by women gained 
and held are measured by the angle of 
the world's vision. Then its view of tlie 
sex was downward; now wlien it contem- 
plates woman it lifts, of necessity, its eyes 
near to tlie summit's level. AVhat Pliillips 
outlined as possibility and prophecy has 
become fact and fulfilment. The meagre 
avenues of employment then open have 
multiplied and widened as have the streets 
of a metropolis in the same period. More 
than the orator dreamed has come to pass 
in woman's industrial advance. There is 
only unaccomplished the legal recognition 
of her right to help make laws concern- 
ing her own interests. How any male 
legislature can feel unashamed at such in- 
defensible exclusion of women is a marvel, 
explained solely by that long usage which 
makes even just and generous men un- 
mindful of the anomaly. 

The coming month of December will 
register the ninetieth birthday of the 
veteran champion of women in Rhode 
Island. In future time her name will be 
enrolled upon the list of the great citizens 
of the State. She helped redeem this com- 
munity by her anti-slavery labors, when, 
blind to everything but money-getting, 
the multitude forgot the dictates of hu- 
manity. Her services in the cause of 
woman's rights have been not less devoted 
and more conspicuous. However grateful 
to her descendants her posthumous recog- 
nition may be, better than all belated 
memorials'to Elizabeth B. Chace will be 
the enfranchisement of Rhode Island 
women while she lives. 



THE SUFFEAGE CALENDAR. 

The JS'ational Suffrage Bulletin says: 
The second year's Equal Suffrage Cal- 
endar will be issued this month. It will 
cost a quarter, postpaid, the same as it 
did last year, but will be in every way 
superior. ' It consists of six sheets of fine 
cardboard, on each side of which a month 
is given. The design is of sunflowers, 
finely drawn, and forming an appropriate 
framework for an oval portrait. . Each 
month shows a different portrait, men and 
women alternating, with a saying by the 
original of the picture. The whole will 
be printed in sepia, and a yellow silk cord 
will hold the six cards together in such a 
way that they can be easily turned at the 
end of each month. The portrait of our 
blessed, never-flagging Aunt Susan will 
head the list. 

Send your orders to the office of the 



Organization Committee, lOGAYorld Build- 
ing, 2^ew York City. 



PIONEEB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney was one of the 
speakers at the dinner of the Gov. Thomas 
Dudley Association in this city, on Oct. 
20, and drew some parallels between Anne 
Bradstreet and Anne Hutchinson, who 
were contemporaries in Boston. She paid 
a warm tribute to the latter for her coiu-- 
age in braving the magistrates, and going 
into exile for conscience's sake. Mrs, 
Cheney found in Anne Bradstreet a woman 
who, although she had eight children and 
many household cares, found time to cul- 
tivate her mind and make such verses as 
were to bring her immortality. The 
speaker concluded: "We who believe we 
are fighting in the vanguard of women's 
rights are distinctly the spiritual children 
of Anne Hutchinson, and it is a shame 
that the women's club, of which she 
was in reality the progenitor, has never 
done honor to her memory. I wish the 
new club building might be named for 
her." 



NEW YOEK ANNUAL MEETING. 

The New York State W. S. A. will hold its 
28th annual Convention in Eochester, Nov. 
18 and 19. Free entertainment for sjjeakers 
and delegates. Names to be sent to Mrs. 
Chas. Mann, Whitcomb House, Rochester. 
Reduced railroad fares. Fuller i)articulars 
next week. 



The Woman's Journal this week pub- 
lishes two of the ablest presentations of 
the currency question made by women 
during this campaign. Mrs. Mary F. 
Henderson, of Missouri, in behalf of the 
gold standard, and Mrs. Elizabeth Shel- 
don Tillinghast, of Connecticut, in behalf 
of free silver. 



LUCY STONE'S POKTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for thi-ee new subscribers to 
the Woman's Colujin; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Maf^a. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale atWoiiAN's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, ,"0 cents. 
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califobnia notes. 

Oakland, Cal., Oct. 11, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

I have been derelict in sending to the 
Column reports of our California cam- 
paign, but I have felt that every line 
ought to go into our papers here. I \yrite 
all day, and almost all night; and now I 
am trying to speak every evening, in addi- 
tion. I have a Press Committee composed 
of at least one writer in every place of any 
considerable size in the State, and there is 
scarcely a country newspaper that has not 
its "suffrage department." all conducted 
with remarkable judgment and ability. 

But all of us and all of our leaflets can- 
not supply the demand for suffrage litera- 
ture, r think you copied the list of 12.5 
newspapers in the State which have 
declared unequivocally in the editorial 
columns for the pending amendment. I 
have just published an additional list of 
fifty more, which I will send you. I am 
in communication with allof these papers. 

The Call led the procession; but, during 
the campaign, we have had quite as much 
assistance from the other San Francisco 
dailies. We have the entree of every great 
daily in the city. Every week since the 
first of April Miss Anthony has' had a 
column on the editorial page of the Ex- 
aminer, space that could not be bought 
for less than six hundred dollars a week. 
Every week I have two columns in the 
Chronicle. Dr. Elizabeth Sargent has as 
much space as she wants to fill each Sun- 
day on the editorial page of the Call; and, 
besides this, she manages a department 
daily in the Evening Post, entitled "The 
New Citizen." .My daughter, Winnifred, 
conducts a weekly department In the 
Daily Report, printed in leaded double- 
column, called "The Woman Citizen." 
Miss Eliza D. Keith, one of California's 
best wr ters, edits a weekly department in 
the Daily Bulletin, entitled "The Coming 
Citizen." All these headings are in heavy 
black type, across two columns, and at- 
tract much attention and are widely read. 
In addition to this, there is never a day's 
edition of the papers that does not contain 
accounts of our work throughout the 
State, varying in length from a few inches 
to a column with headUnes. This has been 
kept up during the entire campaign, and 
there has not been one word of sarcasm or 
ridicule of the work or the workers in anj' 
daily in San Francisco, or in the entire 
State, with one or two exceptions. There 
never has been such a newspaper record 
in all the history of woman suffrage. We 
have not paid a dollar to any paper, even 
for business notices. 

Every religious convention which has 
met this summer, I think, has adopted a 
resolution favoring woman suffrage. All 
the Farmers' Institutes have done the 
same; and also many conventions for dif- 
ferent purposes. All the clubs, men's and 
women's, all the debating societies, have 
had woman suffrage discussions. In fact, 
it fairly tlivides the interest with the 
national issues. Our speakers are on 
some of the political platforms nearly 
every night, and our own mass-meetings 
are crowded. If we had fifty speakers 
where we have one, we could find a place 
for all of them. 

What does all this mean? Looking at ' 



the question from the most careful and 
unprejudiced standpoint, it does not seem 
possible to any of us that we could fail to 
carry the State. Many of the politicians 
agree with us. And yet there are others, 
equally experienced, who say it will be an 
utter impossibility. We know there is an 
undercurrent of deadly oiiposition, led by 
that element which always has been the 
bitter foe of the enfranchisement of 
women. We know also that a certain 
class of politicians will defeat us if it is in 
their power. 

So there is nothing for us to do but to 
work without ceasing up to the Sd day of 
November, and abide by the result. Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt are 
travelling and speaking, day and night. 
The politicians say that Mary Hay,- the 
chairman of our State Central Committee, 
has her forces in better shape than those 
of any of the political parties, and they 
are extravagant in praise of her methods. 
All our State officials, and, in fact, hundreds 
of women throughout the State, have put 
every other interest aside and are working 
for nothing but suffrage. The result of it 
all, you will know in a short time, and 
whether it be victory or defeat, rest as- 
sured we have done our best. 

Ida a. Habpeb, 
Chairman State Fress Com. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Eights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to "Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred o/o;ie kind', postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per liun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mall for 10 cents. 

Address oxtT Leaflet Department. 

Woman's Journal Office, 

Boston, Mass. 



SINGLF. LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suifrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwoith 
Higglnson. 

The Bible tor Woman Suffrage, bv Eev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Bights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, bv Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry WardBeeoher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man's Paglit, by Henry 
' Ward Beecher. 



How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why W^omen Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? by T. W. 
Higglnson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform,, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Eight to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

:Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted In Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suifrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Sirs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. ' 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Yoirng. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superinten 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blaclcwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 



Also for sale : 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 



Breckinridge seems to have been re- 
habilitated in the field of Kentucky poli- 
tics, but nobody can ever vote for him 
who wants a sound morals candidate.— 

Gov. Upham, of Wisconsin, came out 
strongly for woman suffrage the other day, 
in his welcome to the Christian Endeavor- 
ers. That passage of his address was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

The women of France prepared a mon- 
ster petition, which was presented to the 
Czarina on her visit to Paris, asking her to 
exert her influence with her husband to 
obtain the deliverance of Armenia from 
Turkish rule. 

It is reported that the California courts, 
at the instigation of the saloons, are issu- 
ing natui-alization papers to thousands of 
men who have lived in the State for years 
without 'ever wishing to vote, but who 
want to vote now against the woman suf- 
frage amendment. 
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■WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

The International Congress of Women 
just held in Berlin was crowded and suc- 
cessful. 

"The Position of the Woman Move- 
ment" was the subject of one sitting, and 
Frau Stritt, of Dresden, made the most 
important and most effective speech of 
the day. She said that while in no coun- 
try so much as in Germany had the ques- 
tion been threshed out theoretically, in 
no other country had so little practical 
result been achieved. Courageous women 
had taken up the cudgels against igno- 
rance, prejudice and egotism, and, jsur- 
sued by scorn and derision, had fought 
their way step by step. Two societies, 
the Letteverein and the AUgemeine Deut- 
schenverein, had begun the agitation 
for better education and economic oppor- 
tunitiei for women. But Government, 
which was so paternal to its sous, was 
not motherly to its daughters, and but a 
few years ago, while spending 97 3-4 per 
cent, of the total expended by the State 
on the education of its boys, it had only 
2 1-4 per cent, to give to the girls. Xor 
has this state of affairs essentially altered. 
As an instance of the want of sympathy 
displayed by the German school boards, 
Frau Stritt mentioned the case of a town, 
with only one high school for girls, in 
which the board refused to allow short- 
hand to be taught. In answer to a peti- 
tion on the matter, the Board replied that 
shorthand was no fit subject to teach 
girls; newspaper reporting was an occupa- 
tion for men; though they could not pre- 
vent a girl learning it after she left school, 
they would not help her, nor did they see 
that a woman required to do anything 
more than look after a house. These last 
words characterize the position taken by 
most men in Germany with regard to 
women's rights. 



school for girls should be a woman, by the 
same reasoning; but the reasoning of the 
anti-woman party is not the same in the 
two cases. They want the principals both 
of the schools for boys and of the schools 
for girls to be men. Indeed, one cannot 
but admire the amount of ingenuity they 
put forth to prove that every position 
involving a good salary ought to be held 
by a man. 

Another member of the board said he 
favored male principals as a rule, but the 
woman in question had proved herself so 
remarkably able and successful that he 
thought her case ought to be made an ex- 
ception. Another member said he did 
not believe in changing a certainty for an 
uncertainty. The majority of the board 
seemed to be of this opinion, for the vote 
stood Y to 4 in favor of the woman. Un- 
fortunately, a two-thirds vote was neces- 
sary, so there was no election. 



TEOUBLES OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The Somerville school board is strug- 
gling with the problem whether an excep- 
tionally efficient principal of a grammar 
school shall be continued in office now 
that the school has been enlarged, or 
whether the exceptionally efficient princi- 
pal, who happens to be a woman, shall be 
removed on account of her sex, and the 
position be given to a man from Lynn. 
The man on the school board who is 
making himself most prominent as an 
opponent of the woman, takes the ground 
that a man understands the nature of boys 
better than a woman, and that therefore 
the principal of every grammar school 
for boys should be a man. If so, of 
course, the principal of every grammar 



THE REFUGEES RELEASED. 

Lady Henry Somerset has telegraphed 
as follows to Mr. Edward . F. Mc- 
Sweeney, assistant United States commis- 
sioner of emigration on Ellis Island, New 
Tork Harbor: "I have made the declara- 
tion and will give a personal bond that if 
any of the Armenians arriving in iSTew 
Tork by the steamers Obdam or California 
become public charges, I will be answer- 
able for their removal from the United 
States." Lady Somerset has abundant 
means to make her promise good. This 
engagement on her part ought to secure 
the prompt release of the 270 Armenian 
refugees who have been detained at Ellis 
Island for some days past, in fear and 
trembling, not knowing what was to be- 
come of them. Some of them were so 
little acquainted with the difference be- 
tween American and Turkish institutions 
that they were afraid it might finally be 
deci<ied to dispose of them by drowning 
tnem in the harbor. The State W. C. T. U 's 
of Maine, Massacliusetts, Kew York and 
Delaware have each promised to find 
homes and work for .30 refugees, and 
the Salvation Army and a number of indi- 
vidual friends are helping. 



MORE PLACES WANTED. 

The effort to help the Armenians has 
brought us into communication with some 
of our own unemployed. 

An American widow would like a place 
to do. general housework for a small 
family, or as working housekeeper for 
elderly people. She is fifty-five years old, 
but well and strong; understands cooking, 
washing and ironing; is clean and neat; 
has good references. Prefers the country. 
Address J. A. B., 57 Sydney Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

An American young man, twenty-seven 
years of age, wrote that he was out of 



employment, and would be glad of any 
honest work. In answer to an inquiry 
what his trade was, and whether he would 
be willing to do housework, he writes: 

I think housework would be the best 
job for me, as factory work is too hard 
for me. I have no trade, and worked in 
different factories simply as a help; On 
account of hard times I have been thrown 
out of work. Afterwards, when I tried 
to peddle to make something for a living, 
I was put in prison for three weeks for 
not having a license, which I had not been 
able to buy. I can furnish the best refer- 
ences as to honesty and character. 

It is so hard to get domestic help in 
coimtry places that people are willing to 
hire Armenians, although' they cannot 
speak English, and have, in most cases, no 
references. There should be no lack of 
places for a young man who speaks Eng- 
lish and has references. Address M. S., 
12 Elm Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Alice Stone Blackwbll. 



The Vermont insane asylum scandal 
emphasizes anew the importance of plac- 
ing women physicians in charge of insane 
and imbecile women 

The registration of Boston women to 
vote for school committee will begin Nov. 
4. Wise women will register early, and 
not put it off till the last moment. 

QuEEir YiCTOEiA has been queen of 
Great Britain during the administrations 
of Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, 
Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Harrison, and Cleveland. 

Mes. T. W. Bikney, of Washington, 
D. C, suggested that a Congress of moth- 
ers be called in February in Washington. 
Well - known educators and prominent 
society women have promised their co- 
operation. Eev. Mary Traffern Whitney 
will attend. Mrs. Phcebe Hearst, wife of 
the late U. S. Senator Hearst, has opened 
her heart and purse to the cause. Her 
private residence has been practically 
given as a temporary headquarters. She 
also bears the expense of sending infor- 
mation to every woman's club from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Miss Lbnoba Jackson, the violinist, 
whose debut recently in Berlin was hon- 
ored by the attendance of tlie American 
and British embassies and large delega- 
tions from the colonies of the English- 
speaking residents in the German capital, 
is a Chicago girl, twenty-six years old. 
Ten years ago she made her first appear- 
ance in the musical circles of that city. In 
1886, she entered the Chicago Musical 
College, where she studied under the 
direction of Prof. Jacobson and other 
eminent teachers of the' violin until the 
summer of 1891. Since then she has con-^ 
tinned her studies in Boston and in 
1 Europe. 
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THE GERMAN WOMEN'S CONGRESS. 

The National Congress of "Women in 
Berlin was a gi'eat success. Four or five 
days before it began, news came that, 
owing to the enormous demand for tickets, 
no more would be sold after a certain 
date, and Frau Gubitz was wringing her 
hands over her inability to meet the press- 
ing requests still pouring in on all sides. 
The correspondent of the London Wo- 
maji's Signal writes: 

We all found ourselves at the reception 
in the gorgeous rooms of the Englischer 
Hof, a large hotel in the centre of the 
city.. A crowd had gathered outside to 
watch the arrival of more than a thousand 
ladies, representing fourteen nationalities 
besides the Fatherland. Within, all was 
brightness and animation, a veritable Babel 
of voices, and a great crush. Every 
lady wore her national colors, a badge- 
brooch presented to each delegate, and 
the members of the Berlin Committee 
were distinguishable from afar by a slioul- 
der-knot of long flowing ribbons. 

After a choir of ladies had sung an ode 
of welcome, Frau Lina Morgenstern, 
president of the Congress, gave a cordial 
greeting to the large .assembly. In addi- 
tion to her many works of benevolence 
and philanthropy, Frau Morgenstern is 
editor of tire Hausfrauenzeilung, a weekly 
journal for women. Associated with her, 
as second president of the Congress, is 
Frau Minna Cauer, editor of the Frauen- 
beioegung, a fortnightly woman's paper. 

Frau Morgenstern spoke of the coopera- 
tion of the sexes as alone leading to true 
progress, and of her firm belief in a better 
' future. The president thus struck a key- 
note of harmony and human fellowship. 
The other speakers were few, and their 
utterances brief but effective. A delegate 
from Amsterdam expressed the cordial 
interest in the Congress taken by the 
women of Holland. A Viennese dele- 
gate returned thanks on behalf of the 
foreigners for the kindly welcome ac- 
corded them. 

One of the most notable women present 
was Frau Stritt, of Dresden. Young, re- 
fined and distinguislied looking, Fr-au 
Stritt is one of the most eloquent ex- 
ponents of the aspirations of the true and 
noble New Womanhood of Germany. Ever 
since the first stirrings of tlie ferment 
excited by the clauses in the new Civil 
Code reaffirming the subjection of the 
German wife and mother, Frau Stritt has 
been actively addressing meeting? in the 
cliief cities of the Empire. 

Next morning the real business of the 
week began. The magnificent Festsaal 
(great assembly room) of the Eathhaus — 
the Guildhall of Berlin — was lent by tlie au- 
thorities ; it seats about 1,200, yet many had 
to stand the whole time. Tliere is no plat- 
form, but in the centre of tlie hall stands 
the tribune, over which the. Emperor's 
bust in white marble looks down from 
its background of evergreens. To this 
rostrum mounted the presidents of the 
meeting, Frau Lina Morgenstern and 
Fraulein Marie Kaschke, the latter a vigi- 
lant observer of all that takes place in 
Parliament affecting women, and the 
various speakers. Chairs bearing large 
cards, on which were printed the names 
of the countries represented, were grouped 
in the immediate forefront. Tlie repre- 
sentatives of the press, half of them 
women, two or three English and the 
rest mostly Germans, were, like the au- 
dience, numerous beyond all expectation; 
but, as they cheerily said* "a la guerre 
comme a la guerre," and, whether stand- 
ing or sharing a colleague's chair, they 
worked with a will. The next day the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, one of the leading daily 
papers of Berlin, devoted almost a page to 
Si detailed account, while Die Welt gave 



half its front page and part of its second 
to a slightly sarcastic, but a good-natured 
and by no means unfair, notice of the 
gathering. The Conservative papers are 
naturally hostile, as the Social Democratic 
party is the only one in the Reichstag 
which actively supports the women's 
claims. Never before had the burghers of 
Berlin seen their Biirgersaal transformed 
into a Biirgerinnensaal, and the sight im- 
pressed them not a little. They were 
particularly struck by the international 
character of the meeting, and the utter 
absence of any wild or unsexed element. 
As one of the Berlin dailies justly re- 
marked, the sincere convictions, deep 
moral earnestness and clear purj^ose of 
the speakers saved them from wandering 
into "Utopias. 

A hymn-like poem, written by Frau 
Morgenstern, and sung by a choir of ladies 
to music especially composed for the 
occasion, opened the i^roceedings. 

Frau Morgenstern's presidential address 
followed. She narrated how the idea of 
holding this Congress had been proposed 
by herself last January to a small circle 
of ladies. The year of the Industrial 
Exhibition seemed an appropriate time 
for such an international gathering, and a 
steadfast little band worked with enthu- 
siasm for the object. Whether from in 
difference or want of understanding, the 
most violent of the opposition encoun- 
tered had come from women; from men 
of enlightenment much encouragement 
had been received. The promoters of 
the Congress took as their standard a 
sound family life and an equal standard 
of morality for men and women, and they 
hoped that a brave struggle would be 
made on behalf of women's rights, wom- 
en's duty and women's dignity (Frauen- 
recht, Frauenpflichtund Frauenwiirde). 

Day by day the crowd w"hich thronged 
the Festsaal thickened, till one of the 
leading Berlin dailies estimated the at- 
tendance at 3,000. The order and organ- 
ization were excellent. A few municipal 
officials were about the outer courts, but 
lady janitors kept guard at the entrance 
door of the hall itself, and when the presi- 
dent's bell rang, and the words rang out, 
"Please shut the door," one might as well 
have tried to propitiate the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Commons. No dis- 
cussion was allowed except in tlie " sec- 
tional meetings, and no resolutions were 
permitted ; religion and politics were also 
regarded as beyond the scope of the Con- 
gress. When the labor question came up, 
tlie Social Democratic element made a 
slight stirring of tlie waters, and it was 
evident tliat the promoters of the Congress 
did not advocate tliose views. They had, 
however, not only invited Frau Scliles- 
inger-Eckstein to speak on the condition 
of working women in Vienna, and on the 
woman movement in Austria, of which 
she is the representative of the Social 
Democratic section, but Frau Lily Braun, 
the Berlin Socialist, had possession of the 
platform on more than one occasion, and 
ended one of her characteristic speeches 
by inviting members of the Congress to a 
large gathering of her Society that evening. 

We had a variety of presidents, it being 
Frau Morgenstern's desii-e that the honor 
should be shared among the ladies of the 
committee. Most of the sittings were 
long, but never once did the proceedings 
open or close with any but crowded 
benches. From those farthest from the 
centre of the hall the cry of "Louder!" 
was often heard, but whether they heard 
or not they never failed to attend. One 
Scotch lady — a sexagenarian — -not being a 
delegate, was not admitted within the 
centre circle, and was unable to follow 
the majority of the speakers, .but she 
went all the same, for the sake of sharing 
in the general enthusiasm for the uplift- 
ing of her sex. 

The papeis were for the most part read 
in German, a few were in French, one lady 



spoke in Italian, and, with one exception, 
all the English and American delegates 
addressed the Congress in their own lan- 
guage. However well one may read or 
speak German, so many Germans readily 
understand English that it gives them 
more pleasure to listen to clear, slow 
speaking in that language than in a for- 
eignized version of their own. The way 
they took up the points of the speeches 
proved their ready appreciation. 

The memDers of the jir^'ss, like the 
audience, inci'eased as the week wore on, 
and by Wednesday both tables were fully 
occupied before the pi-oceedings opened, 
and the ladies outnumbered the gentle- 
men. The subject was the trade and 
labor question, and the sitting proved one 
of the most crowded of the Congress. 
For the first time, probably, many of the 
well-to-do ladies present were brought 
face to face — as far as the spoken word of 
women, whose lips were eloquent because 
their hearts were aglow, could bring them 
— with the realities of their poorer sisters' 
lives. A commission, not a royal one, had 
held thirty-five sittings in Vienna, and re- 
ceived the evidence of 300 working women 
in thirty-seven different industries. So 
long, sometimes, are the hours of work 
that there is scarcely any sleeping time. 
The food is often nothing but very weak 
coffee with a modicum of milk and bread, 
and horse-flesh now and then by way of 
meat. In many faotoiies the women are 
forbidden to eat a bit of bread or speak a 
word during working hours, and they are 
paid much lower wages than the men. 
The Viennese delegate marshalled her 
facts and figures with force and clearness, 
and spoke with great spirit, carrying her 
audience with her in a remarkable man- 
ner. 

Madame Vincent, who spoke in French, 
was delegated not only from the women's 
but from the men's unions in Paris. She 
spoke with vigor and was much ap- 
plauded. One of her facts, not generally 
known, is significant. Before the institu- 
tion of the Code Napoleon, disputes be- 
tween employers and employed — which 
are the crux of the labor question in 
France — were settled by a corporation of 
men and women. The Emperor relegated 
them to a council of men alone, and since 
then women have had no voice in the 
adjustment of difficulties between work- 
ing women and their employers. During 
the last few years women traders have 
obtained the right to vote for the district 
juge de commerce. 

The popular dotoressa from Rome, 
Maria Montessori, spoke of the working 
woman in Italy. That country has, in pro- 
portion to population, raoi-e working 
women than any other civilized nation 
except Japan. They are engaged in al- 
most every industry except mining, and 
they work from nine to eighteen hours a 
day. For the same work men do they re- 
ceive only about half the pay.- Equal 
wages for equal work had therefore be- 
come the legend on their banner. 

A great number of speakers — German, 
French, Hungarian, Russian, Polish, Bul- 
garian, Bosnian, English, and American- 
reported on the higher education of girls 
and women in their respective countries. 

Saturday was the closing day, and the 
crowd in the Eathhaus was denser than 
ever. A place of honor was assigned to 
one distinguished visitor who had not 
been able to attend any previous sittings, 
"Her Excellency the American Ambassa- 
doress," as Frau Gubitz styled the affable 
Mrs. Ulm, when presenting us to her. 
The "Ambassadoress" is in warm sym- 
pathy with the movement, but the official 
circle to which by her position she be- 
longs would know naught of it. 

Frau Cauer pronounced the valedictum, 
and thanked each and all for the part 
they had taken in bringing about so unex- 
pected, undreamed of, and splendid a suc- 
cess as the Congress had been. At the 
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mention of Frau Morgenstern's name the 
whole assembly rose, handkerchiefs -^vere 
enthusiastically waved, and a hearty C4er- 
man "Hoch" rang through the hall.' 

In the evening about 800 delegates and 
members of tlie Congress dined together 
at the Exhibition in festive style. 

Thus ended the most remarkable week 
the woman movement in Germany has 
ever known. Only the ladies responsible 
for the conduct of the Congress were in a 
position to realize the full extent of the 
brilliant and unexpected success they had 
won, for they only knew the real measure 
of the difficulties overcome. Of royal, 
aristocratic, or official patronage they bad 
none; with the proletariat they were not 
exactly in touch; many of the Evangelical 
party held aloof, as did some of the lead- 
ing workers in the cause, whose names 
even a foreigner would expect to see 
among the foremost. Into the causes for 
these various abstentions it would be 
tedious and unwise to enter, but unless 
the fact were mentioned, the magnitude 
of the triumph could not be appreciated. 

If to the Germans themselves it came as 
a great surprise, to the English and Amer- 
ican visitors it was a veritable revelation. 
Accustomed to regard Germany as last 
among the nations in the position which 
its women occupy, it was marvellous to 
them to listen day by day to the words of 
wisdom, wit and deep feeling uttered with 
the ease and grace of practised speakers 
by the German Hattsfrau, from the tribune 
of the Chief Magistrate of the Empire. — 
{Condensed from Emily Hill's report in 
London Woman's Signal.) 



THE AKMENIAN EEFUGEES. 

A young minister, it is said, preached 
his first sermon from the text, "Be not 
righteous overmuch." An old deacon 
told him afterward that, judging from his 
experience, there w-as no text in the Bible 
Tvhich so little needed to be impressed 
upon a congregation of average ijeople. 
I am reminded of this by a letter just re- 
ceived from a good friend In Centralia, 
Kan. She saj's : 

Will you not write an exjjlanatory article 
forthe JouKXAL? Tou ask positions for 
Armenian men as cooks, etc., and I can- 
not understand it. Under present condi- 
tions, when it is so difficult for women to 
find work enough for food and clothing, 
why should we import foreign men to do 
our housework? AVhat will remain for the 
women of our own nation? 

If our friend in Centralia knows any 
considerable number of "women of our 
own nation" — or of any other - who are 
willing to do housework in the country, 
there are many thousand housekeepers in 
this part of the world who would be glad 
to hear from her. If she will send on any 
number of respectable Kansas girls, will- 
ing to undertake such work, I will engage 
to find places for them all, where they 
will get not only "food and clothing," but 
wages as well. Perhaps no better com- 
mentary can be made upon this letter 
from Kansas than to print with it another 
letter just received from North Marsh- 
field, Mass.: 

I saw your notice in the Christian Beg- 
ister. I have been trving for a long time 
to get help. It is of little use to try in tbe 
city, as very few will stay if they come to 
the country. The Irish are mostly Catho- 
lic, and, as' we have no church here, they 
will not come. I am willing to show any 
one. If they are only willing to work and 
anxious to learn, that is all I ask. My 
family consists of myself and husband and 



four children. Please write me at once 
and tell me when you can send some one. 

This letter is a sample of many. The 
same cry about the difBculty of getting 
help comes from all over the East, 
and from not a few places in the West. 

The papers are filled with articles about 
the unwillingness of young women to do 
housework in the country, and their folly 
in preferring harder work and poorer pay 
in city shops. There are many reasons for 
this, but the chief is that in the country 
the girls have little chance to visit theii- 
friends and relatives, and they find it 
lonely and dull. The same cause makes it 
hard to get farm hands. This very isola- 
tion with an American family, which is so 
objectionable to the average hired girl, is 
the best thing that can bapi^en to an 
Armenian, for the time being, because it 
compels him to learn the language. "When 
an American wants to learn French in the 
best and quickest way, he goes to Paris 
and boards in a French family, where he 
hears it.sijoken all the time; and he is 
willing to pay for the privilege. The 
Armenian refugee can pay for it by his 
work, and earn wages bes des. It is to 
the credit of the Armenians that most of 
them are willing to take any honest work 
that offers. Several sons of rich families, 
stripped of everything by the troubles in 
Turkey, have "gone out to service" cheer- 
fully during the past few days, to learn to 
cook and help about the house. The 
young man who is at present doing our 
stable work is a college graduate, and 
speaks five languages. It is like the emi- 
gration of the nobles during the French 
Kevolution, when counts and dukes in 
exile became for a time cooks and dancing- 
- asters, and were glad to get the chance. 

Instead of wronging American women, 
it seems to me that to bring together 
the Armenian needing work and the 
farmer or farmer's wife needing help, is to 
do a good turn to both parties. 

There has been indignation at the pro- 
test raised in some quarters against ad- 
mitting the Armenian refugees to the 
United States. In view of their persecu- 
tions and sufferings, it seems very mean. 
Looked at from another point of view, it 
is only natural. Here in Boston, the 
other day, an advertisement for a car- 
penter brought applications within one 
hour from fifty men, many of them skilled 
workmen. It is like people struggling 
with each other for a plank in the sea. ISTo 
wonder they dread anything that will 
make the struggle harder. One man, 
writing to the Boston Post— one of many 
— advises us to turn our attention to "the 
20,000 American men and women, more 
or less, now unemployed in Boston and 
vicinity." 

In the city it is hard to get work. In 
tbe country it is hard to get workers. 
We are making an honest effort to place 
our refugees where they will not displace 
anybody, but will fill an aching void, in 
the only two departments of the labor 
market where demand exceeds supply, 
viz., on the farm and in the kitchen. 
Thus far there have been more applica- 
tions for men to do farm work than house- 
work. In the Eastern States most people 
are not used to the idea of men as cooks, 
though in our Western States it is com- 
mon. 



Farm work and housework will provide 
for the refugees during the winter. When 
they have learned some English and ac- 
cumulated a little money, they can either 
keep on with farm work and housewoi-k 
at higher wages, or go into business, or' 
take up land in those parts of our country 
that are holding out inducements to set- 
tlers. 

Here in the crowded East, people pro- 
test against admitting more immigrants, 
and there is a League for the Kestriction 
of Immigration. But in tbe West and 
South, especially in the South, large tracts 
of fertile land lie idle, and earnest efforts 
are made to get more settlers to come. . 
An ex-Confederate General from Alabama 
called at our office this week to try to 
secure an Armenian farming colony for 
that State. He brought a letter from the 
Governor of Alabama, testifying to his re- 
spectability, and to the richness of the 
land where he wished the Armenians to 
settle; and he promised free entertain- 
ment and a warm welcome to any one we 
might send on to investigate before decid- 
ing. Tbe largest fruit-growers in Virginia 
have written, wishing to secure a colony 
there. When the Armenians have once 
learned English and accumulated a little 
capital, they will only have to choose be- 
tween a variety of good openings; and no 
one who knows their national character- 
istics need fear that they will become a 
public charge. 

Alice Stoxe* Blackwell. , 



ARTIST ENGEAVEE. 

An Armenian refugee with a large fam- 
ily, who has lately arrived in this city, is 
an excellent and artistic engraver, engrav- 
ing names and designs upon any metal. 
Address 351 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., care Mr. A. Kalemkar. A. s. B. 



LUCY STONE'S POETEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been jirepared by the hello- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Wojiak's Colujik; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. ' - 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Eeadings and Kecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwei-l, and 
LuOT E. Anthony. For sale at Wojiak's 
JouKNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, ."lO cents. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING. 

At the Home Congress of the Food Fair, 
on Oct. 24, three jiresidents of Women's 
Health Protective Associations gave entei- 
taining accounts of what has been accom- 
plished in arousing public sentiment in 
favor of better sanitary conditions. Mrs. 
James Scrimgeour, a sister of Dr. Caroline 
Hastings, of Boston, told" of the way in 
which the work was organized in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., of the ridicule that followed, 
and of the gratification that comes to its 
members when they reflect that they now 
have a larger constituency than any other 
.society in that city, and covering a wider 
field o£ usefulness. "If Brooklyn author- 
ities," said the speaker, "had looked 
ahead a little when laying out the city, 
we housekeepers should not be suffering 
from our present inconveniences — notably 
the lack of back alleys. Because of this 
•we have been obliged to gaze into the 
streets upon solid rows of ash-barrels 
filled with the accumulations of a -week — 
a disgrace to modern civilization. 

"We never shall have good govern- 
ment," Jlrs. Scrimgeour went on to say, 
"until the ash-barrel is redeemed, for its 
condition shows tlie consideration of the 
owner for the community. We are criti- 
cised in our attempts to have ordinances 
on this matter by tliose who say we have 
things enougli in our own homes to look 
after, without meddling witli what the 
police and the city authorities ought to 
do; Tills is true; but if those who are 
supposed to do it will not, then women 
must. A better state of things will not 
come about, however, until the masses 
learn that liberty is not license." The 
sjieaker told of the attempt to' improve 
the vacant city lots for the benefit of chil- 
dren; of the prohibitory signs regarding 
uncleanliness of elevated railway stairs, 
cars and ferry-boats; of the stabling of 
trucks and wagons in the streets, and of 
the disposal of garbage. 

Mrs. Ealpli Trautman, of New York, 
president of the parent society, which was 
founded in 1874, said that at that time 
eleven women residing on Beekman Hill, 
overlooking the East River, a most desir- 
able section, were so outraged by the foul 
odors polluting the air that they deter- 
mined to investigate the cause. Accord- 
ingly they made a tour of the abattoir 
district. It was a revelation, and while 
they returned to their homes ill from the 
inspection, they decided that steps must 
be taken at once to improve matters. 
"Since that time we have neglected noth- 
ing that tends toward the protection of 
public health; We are now hoping," said 
Mrs. Trautman, "to effect, through the 
Health Board, a reform by which the ex- 
posure of green vegetables and fruits 
before the small grocery stores will be 
proliibited." 

Mrs. J. W. Scribner, of Philadelphia, 
next described the Woman's Health Pro- 
tective Association, of which she is presi- 
dent. It was founded in 1893 as a com- 
mittee of the New Century Club, receiving 
its first inspiration from Mrs. Trautman. 
The country at that time, she said, had 
been threatened with cholera, and the 
women of Philadelphia became personally 
concerned in the dire results of the neglect 
of sanitary laws. The speaker traced this ' 



modern reform movement from 1838, and 
the uisrooting of the general belief that 
disease is due to special Providence or the 
vengeance of an offended Deity. The 
organization she represents has a commit- 
tee to consider the water supply, and a 
great improvement has been made in the 
drinking water of the Schuykill and the 
Delaware by sand filtration. This work 
was emphasized as showing liow women 
banded together can lead the thought of 
their community in r-ealizing public dan- 
gers to health and safety, and can materi- 
ally assist in rousing public sentiment to 
demand much-needed reforms. The street- 
cleaning committee receives complaints 
from every part of tlie citj', verifies and 
forwards them each week to the depart- 
ment of public work. The collection of 
garbage and ashes, and "the paper nui- 
sance" are also carefully considered. A 
children's league has been established, and 
its outlook is hopeful. At the instance of 
the committee, a memorial was sent to the 
city's car companies, asking for 'fenders, 
that overcrowding be prevented, that 
motormen and conductors be not allowed 
to work more than ten or twelve hours a 
day, instead of sixteen, as at present, that 
they be ijrotected from the weather by 
vestibules, that tlie cars be heated, and, 
lastly, tliat the rules regarding expectora- 
tion be enforced. The association lias 
carried its interest to the sweatshops and 
the schools, some of which were in bad 
sanitary condition. 

So mucli interest was manifested at this 
meeting that Mrs. Richardson, under 
whose admirable management the Home 
Congress meets from day to day, called, 
on Oct. 26, an adjourned meeting of women 
interested to discuss starting a Boston 
branch of this association. There were 
present representatives of the C. C. C, 
whicli is a committee for counsel and 
cooperation, delegates being chosen by 
the various women's organizations in Bos- 
ton and vicinity who have accomplislied 
needed reforms, working witli Dr. Durgin, 
of the board of health. The voice of the 
meeting seemed to be that there was need 
of a health protective association in Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Caroline B. Hastings was 
chosen chairman of a committee to effect 
its organization. f. ji. a. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to "Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address only Leaflet Department, 

Wojian's JouENAr, Office, 

BosTOJT, Mass. 



SEN'GLE LEAFLETS. 

■ Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 



The Ballot for the. Home, by Frances E.. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered,, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth. 
Higgiiison. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Eights Fables, by Lillie Dever- . 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorue. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association,. 
by ilary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise,, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win WomanSuffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? by T. W> 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Refornif 
by Henry B. Blackw'ell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Tears, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
•Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

]\Irs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superinten 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women^ 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin G. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 



Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman Suffrage and the Commouwealthf. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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allowed to vote, with their emotional 
natures, we should have to open an insane 
asylum in every ward of Boston. Here- 
after no one can say that, without proving 
himself to be a fit candidate for an asylum 
for the feeble-minded. 

Alice Stone Blackavell. 



Entered as second class matter at the Boston, Mass., 
Post OiBce, Tan. 18, 188S. 



OBJECT LESSONS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

It is to be hoped that those persons who 
have objected to equal suffrage on the 
ground that wo - en -were "too excitable" 
have been following the incidents of the 
presidential campaign just closed. The 
"storm centre" was in the doubtful 
States, but even in the comparatively 
quiet East a number of men have com- 
mitted suicide or- gone insane in conse- 
quence of political excitement. The Boston 
Globe cites a series of cases. In Philadel- 
phia, for instance, a tailor, believing that 
the "gold bugs" were pursuing him, 
ended his life with a carving-knife. In 
Brooklyn an unemployed man, becoming 
convinced that there would be no work 
for him unless McKinley should be 
elected, and that Bryan was likely to win, 
shot himself. A dentist, a lawyer, a boy, 
and a laboring man in Chicago have been 
deprived of their reason by the passions 
of the campaign. A Populist leader at 
Rome, Ga., has been immured in an 
asylum, while a Kentucky convict has 
D-one raving mad under the hallucination 
that his services were imperatively, needed 
on the stump. At least six fatal or serious 
shooting affrays marked the State election 
in Georgia, and in Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Missouri and elsewhere, murders 
have occurred at political m eetings. Two 
men have dropped dead at Mr. Bryan's 
meetings. At Madison, Wis., the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of a man who 
said he had come all the way from San 
Francisco on an air ship for the express 
purpose of killing him. 

But from the tliree States where women 
voted for President this week, it is not 
reported that any woman has gone insane 
through political excitement, or has com- 
mitted suicide, or has drawn a bowie 
knife or revolver upon a political oppo- 
nent. After women had had full suffrage 
for ten years in Wyoming, the census re- 
ported that in all Wyoming there were 
only three lunatics, and those three were 
men. 

Professor Lombroso would probably 
find in this a confirmation of his curious 
theory that women's nervous systems are 
really less sensitive than those of men— a 
theory in which we have no faith what- 
ever. But at all events, it ought to quiet 
the apprehensions of that member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, [Mr. Hayes, of 
Lowell,] who said that if women were 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 

At the next meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, the speaker of the after- 
noon will be Miss Elizabeth U. Tates, well 
known for clear and cogent presentation 
of her subject. We had hoped to cele- 
brate on that day the passage of the con- 
stitutional amendment in California — hut 
since that victory is deferred, it will be 
interesting and instructive to study with 
Miss Yates, who took an active part in 
the campaign, the reasons for its failure. 
We shall also have a few words on the 
presidential election from Mrs. Livermore. 
The meeting opens at 2.30 P. M. Mem- 
bers will be admitted by membership 
tickets. All others will pay an entrance 
fee of fifteen cents. Light refreshments 
as usual. Cathabinb Wilde. 

ORDINATION OF SARA L. STONER. 

The ordination of Mrs. Sara L. Stoner 
to the work of the Christian ministry 
occurred Oct. 25, 1896, in the Universalist 
church at Blanchester, O. Mrs. Stoner 
has been doing efHcient work as a licensed 
minister for the past six years. She is the 
wife of Kev. J. A. Stoner, pastor of the 
Universalist church, Milford, O. 

A unique feature of the ordination ser- 
vice was the fact that both her husband 
and her oldest daughter assisted in the 
service, the latter singing in the choir 
Mrs. Stoner has two regular appointments 
She is forty-three years of age, the mother 
of four children, and a graduate of Buohtel 
College, Akron, O. 

Mrs. Stonet has been a lifelong advocate 
and worker in the cause of equal suffrage 
She assisted Laura M. Johns in the cam- 
paign for the suffrage amendment in 
Kansas in 1894. At present she is the 
president of the Civic League of Milford, 
O. She is a forcible lecturer upon tem- 
perance and other reform topics, and a 
woman of rare executive ability. 

Blanchester, O. f. l. 



auditorium. The lively demonstrations 
of approval or dislike that greeted every 
fresh notice showed that the waiting 
women at least had minds of their own, 
and the vigor with which they sang "My 
country, 'tis of thee," while they waited, 
testified to their patriotism. The Chick- 
atawbut Club, which received the returns 
at Young's Hotel, gallantly transmitted 
them to the ladies' parlor, where they 
were received with the warmest interest 
and enthusiasm. "The world moves." 



WOMEN WATCHED THE RETURNS. 

Women had their share of anxiety in 
the exciting hours of last Tuesday, though 
they held no part in the great decision. 
The Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston distinguished itself by a new de- 
parture Two large blackboards were put 
up in Perkins Hall, and the returns, sent 
by telephone, through the kindness of the 
Boston Herald, were written as they came, 
for the benefit of those who filled the 



The presidential campaign is over. 
Now, let the woman suffrage campaign 
begin. 

In the Vermont Legislature, at Mont- 
pelier, Nov. 6, the Senate passed a bill 
granting municipal suffrage to women, 
only one Senator voting in opposition. 

The Biennial Elections Amendment has 
been defeated in Massachusetts. AVomen 
will continue to make their annual de- 
mand for political jnstice. 

Miss Ethel Noedhoff, daughter of 
Charles NordhofE, the well-known jour- 
nalist, has chosen book-binding as a pro- 
fession, and has fitted herself for the busi- 
ness at the Doon bindery, near London, 
England. 

Miss Wilhelmina AEiisTBOSG spoke 
on "Armenian Day" at the Home Con- 
gress this week, as the representative of 
the National Armenian Belief Association, 
and aroused much enthusiasm by her elo- 
quence and heartfelt earnestness. 

We congratulate the women of Ken- 
tucky upon the defeat of the notorious 
Breckenridge. AVhen the Eepublioans 
and gold Democrats made such a man 
their candidate they invited rebuke, arid 
they got it. We hope the lesson will be 
heeded, — Woman^s Journal. 

In Wellesley, Smith, and other colleges 
the young women students opened polls 
of their own last Tuesday and voted for 
presidential electors. Speeches and pro- 
cessions were organized, and the u,tmost 
political enthusiasm prevailed. It is safe 
to say that many young women in the col- 
leges and universities of the country 
wished last Tuesday that they were voters. 
This interest of educated women in 
national politics is profoundly significant. 
"The coming event casts its shadow 
before." 

Mes. E. F. Stetson has erected at Kead- 
ville, Mass., as a memorial to Phillips 
Brooks, a building to be used as a library 
and reading-room by the people to whom, 
in the Blue Hill Chapel close by, the 
bishop preached his last sermon. The 
building is one story high and forty feet 
square. Over the open fireplace in the 
main room is a portrait of Bishop Brooks. 
Busts of Franklin, Lincoln, Washington, 
Shakespeare, Dante and Milton adorn the 
shelves, numerous water-colors are hung 
here and there, and handsome rugs cover 
the floors. 
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MRS. CATHERINE BOOTH. 

Mrs. Emma Booth-Tucker gives the fol- 
lowing pleasant account of her mother, 
the lamented Mrs. Booth, "the Mother of 
the Salvation Army" : 

I think I see her — the light of our home, 
the inspiration of our childhood, the ideal 
of our ambitions, the repository of our 
confidences, the guardian angel of our 
souls, and now the beacon of our lives as 
we sail earth's sea towai'ds the same bliss- 
ful Harbor in which she has dropped 
anchor forever. 

Those home scenes — what pretty pic- 
tures in my memory they form ! The early 
morning walk, when warmer mufiies or 
lighter clothing, as the weather required, 
were selected by her careful hand — ^those 
kisses at the garden gate and inspiring re- 
minders to be good and kind one to the 
other, as we sallied forth, a nursery bat- 
talion of eight strong, for our happy canter. 

Did her public duties conflict with her 
care for us, her love, her solicitude for 
our welfare? Was she less a mother be- 
cause she was so much a warrior? Oh, not 
If ever was mother tnore of a mother than 
mine, in the truest sense of the word. 
There was nothing of the blue-stocking 
about her. She was a model of simplicity 
and homeliness. To see her in the nursery 
one would never imagine the powerful 
preacher. And yet the same attention to 
details, the same keen insight into char- 
acter, the same infinite capacity for reacli- 
ing the heart and dealing with the con- 
science, the same inability to put bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter, to smooth 
over wrong-doing and to call sin by soft 
names, characterized her in the nursery as 
in the pulpit. 

Some shine the least in their homes, the 
most abroad. The searchlight of intimacy 
shows up rifts in character which are lost 
sight of in tlie more distant landscape of 
publicity. With my beloved mother it was 
far otherwise. Her mind, so great to 
grasp and grapple with the grandest prob- 
lems of the work, seemed equally able to 
stoop to the minutest detail of domestic 
life. 

Those tears! I can almost feel them 
drop again in scalding heat of earnest 
longing upon my arm. We wore, as was 
customary, short-sleeved frocks, and liow 
often, in those little prayer-meetings, be- 
tween the light of day and the lamp of 
eventide she gathered us around her knee 
for "a talk with the Lord!" 

And it was indeed a talk with Him as 
face to face — a soul-outpouring of her 
deepest, tenderest wishes for her children, 
and yet so simply spoken, so clearly dem- 
onstrated, by tone and tear and look, that 
«veu the youngest among us could under- 
standi 

I remember with what- earnestness she 
would tell the Lord that she would rather 
her boys should be chimney-sweeps. and 
her girls the poorest of servant-maids and 
thorough unflinching disciples of Christ, 
than princes and princesses to join the 
half-hearted multitude who hold His doc- 
trines in the one hand and the world in the 
other. And though perhaps some of us 
could not gauge the full meaning of every 
word, we realized the genuine earnestness 
of her choice, and echoed "Amen" with 
all the strength of our young souls. 

I think I see her, the folds of her care- 
fully protected dress concealed bj' the 
large checked apron, her face as bright 
and her smile as uplifting as the sunny 
rays which shot through the kitchen win- 
dow upon the busy scene. Piles o£ raisins 
here — potatoes freshly peeled there — 
dough newly kneaded, placed temptingly 
to rise within reach of the fire's glow, 
while our mother's clever hands are busily 
engaged on some other dainty which is to 
serve as a happy surprise to the children. 

And ever and anon she would turn to 



the pen, ink and paper that were placed 
ready at hand on the side- table, to jot 
down the thoughts and inspirations that 
were to make her audiences alternately 
weep, or tremble, as the shafts of divine 
conviction pierced the r way into each 
conscience-smitten soul. Perhajis that 
was what lent such special pungency to 
my mother's sermons, gave them such an 
atmosphere of sanctified common sense, 
that they were not manufactured in the 
seclusion of a library, but dotted down 
with a babe at her bosom, or in the midst 
of household duties that were necessarily 
heavy, with eight children to care for, and 
the limits of a narrow i)ocketbook to 
keep within. 

Few who saw our neat, well-fitting 
clothes imagined that they had been 
home-made. Often would my mother be 
questioned as to who her tailor might be. 
A sui»prised visitor would often catch her 
cutting out our garments with her own 
hands, and at night, when we had lovingly 
been tucked up to sleep, the hum of the 
sewing-machine would serve as lullaby, 
lasting ofren till a late hour, onlj- inter- 
rupted by the voices of the General, my 
mother and others engaged in earnest 
council on the future of the work. 

"Here, Kate!" I seem to hear my father, 
the General's voice ring through the 
house, as he would call from his study for 
my mother to review some article, letter 
or newly foi-med plan. In a moment, and 
without a seeming effort, she would bring 
to bear upon the absorbing topic of the 
hour her clear judgment and far-reaching 
intellect. To us children it was in itself 
an education to listen to our parents' con- 
versation, and as we came to years of dis- 
cretion, one bj' one we entered into those 
miniature councils of war, which were 
the embryo of the greater gatherings of 
later years. 

As we grew up, our home somewhat 
changed its character. I think I see it 
now, eacli bedi-oom strewn with papers, 
reports, correspondence — the busy centre 
of some department of the work. By 
force of circumstances, when officers were 
scarce and funds were low, we became 
one by one the General's staff. He 
could rely upon us for understanding, 
and, to the uttermost of our ability, 
carrying out his wishes. Indeed, our 
home became more like a general's tent 
upon the battlefield, with the hurried, 
ceaseless tramp of soldiers marching here 
and there, and with the continuous boom 
of cannon in our ears. And yet it was a 
strange combination of peace with war, of 
rest with ceaseless activity, of joy in the 
midst of tribulation. 

But it was on the platform that my 
mother was best known to the public. I 
often wondered what could be the secret 
of her popularity as a preacher, for she 
was one who never held back her sword 
from blood. The straightest truth was 
given forth in the most pointed words, 
and yet with an unction and a tenderness 
that, disarmed either criticism or oppo- 
sition. Week after week the same rows of 
carriages would be drawn up before her 
hall, the same crowds of eager listeners 
would hang upon her lips, and each series 
of meetings would conclude with contin- 
ually increasing congregations, while 
numbers of all classes and characters of 
sinners would throng the mercy-seat for 
salvation. 

I think I see her in those early Army 
days, when our soldiers were few, bands 
had not been heard of, and my mother 
had often to stand, single-handed and un- 
aided, to face the large and refined 
audiences drawn together by the mere 
announcement of her name. Her vehe- 
ment denunciations of wrong-doing still 
ring in my ears— her bold advocacy of 
the right, her championship of the op- 
pressed, her zeal for the cause, her beau- 
tiful self-forgetfulness, her transparent 
simplicity, her invincible courage, all, all 



are written as with iron pen in the rock 
of my memory forever. 

She is gone! And yet her spirit seems 
to hover over our Army host. Her teach- 
ings are engraven upon our banners! The 
inspiration of her life is still present with 
us. Her example has encouraged a glori- 
ous crowd of women warriors to rise up 
and follow in her footsteps. 



THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 

Most of us have seen in the shop win- 
dows a picture of a very small dog, sitting 
in a melancholy attitude, and wearing 
around his neck a huge iron ring, which 
is attached on each side to a chain thick 
enough to restrain an elephant. Under- 
neath is written, "The country is safe." 
This picture is recalled to mind by the 
elaborate precautions taken for fear the 
small party of Armenian refugees sent 
over by Lady Henry Somerset and Frances 
Willard should become a public charge. 

There were only 347 of them, all told. 
With few exceptions, they were young 
men in the prime of life. They were able 
and willing to work; and the Salvation 
Army, the W. C. T. U. and a number of 
private individuals were able and willing 
to take care of them till work was found 
for them. Moreover, the Armenians have 
this excellent quality (from a civic point 
of view) that they very seldom become a 
public charge, even when they have no 
influential American friends. They take 
care of one another. 

There are more Armenians in Massa- 
chusetts than in any other State, and 
more in Worcester than in any other city. 
Worcester has been for years the head 
centre for Armenians in the United States. 
While negotiations were pending for the 
admission of the refugees, the Worcester 
Armenians telegraphed to Washington, 
calling attention to the fact that not an 
Armenian was on the rolls of the city 
chai:ities. " During the past four hard 
years," they said, "the Armenians have 
taken care of each other." The Armenian 
colonies in the different towns about Bos- 
ton offered to be responsible each for a 
given number of the refugees, and to take 
care of them till they found work. Alto- 
gether, it is safe to say that no immigrants 
have landed this year who were less likely 
to become a public charge. 

Nevertheless, it was thought that Uncle 
Sam must be still further protected. 
Bonds were required. It was demanded 
at first that two securities of $500 each 
should be found for every refugee; but 
petitions for leniency poured in upon the 
authorities at Washington, and they 
finally instructed the immigration com- 
missioners to accept one bond of $100 for 
each refugee. The bonds were furnished,- 
and the Armenians were at last released. 
But the negotiations had dragged on so 
long that a bill of $475 had accumulated 
for their board at Ellis Island; and this 
had to be paid before they could be 
allowed to land. It was paid by the Sal- 
vation Army and the W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, president of the 
Massachusetts W. 0. T. U., went on to 
New York three times, engineered the 
matter through, and finally returned in 
triumph with her party. The W. C. T. U.'s 
of Maine, Massachusetts, New York and 
Delaware, each took charge of a number 
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of the refugees, and individual friends, 
the present writier included, took cbarge 
of others. Mr. M. H. Gulesian gener- 
ously gave the use of one floor of his fac- 
tory, at 12 to 16 Waltliam Street, Boston, 
rent free, as a temporary home for our 
party. Many friends contributed clothes; 
others sent money to pay for food; the 
papers vrere most friendly and helpful in 
advertising the fact that Armenian refu- 
gees could be hired for farm and house 
work; and they are rapidly being placed 
in situations where tliey can be earning 
wages and learning English at the same 
time. Anybody who wishes to hire 
one, for farm work or housework, is 
invited to call at the temporary home 
and select his man. There are no women 
among them. "We have been flooded with 
applications for Armenian women to do 
housework, some of the requests coming 
from as far away as California. 

That there is a demand for help nearer 
home is proved by such letters as the 
following, from a farmer in South Biller- 
ica, Mass. : 

Mrs. , of Concord, has called my 

attention to your article. 

You are right in saying, practically, 
that the most serious problem in the 
country is that of help. On the farm it is 
almost impossible to secure trusty, care- 
ful men, who will take interest in their 
work; and as to house servants, that is 
almost out of the question. I have been 
into intelligence ofiioes full of girls, and 
not been able to find one willing to go a 
few miles into the country. A short time 
ago I drove half a day trying to find a 
woman to help my wife get dinner for a 
lot of extra hands, and did not succeed. 
We cannot find a woman who will come 
to the house to do our washing, at fifteen 
cents per hour. If that is the case eigh- 
teen miles from Boston, close to several 
towns, and in a populous neighborhood, 
what must it be further back, where 
houses are scattered and neighbors few? 
I shall take the first opportunity to call 
upon you and ask about your Armenians. 

This is commended to those who fear 
we are displacing American workers to 
make room for Armenians. a. s. b. 



a fireman for a time. But, as she re- 
marked with a smile, "It wore him all out, 
as lie wasn't used to it." It seems that 
he fired too much from the front and ex- 
perienced the discomforts felt by those 
employees of Nebuchadnezzar who sought 
to use the three Hebrew children for fuel. 

The work in which Mrs. Cherbborne is 
engaged has proved a financial benefit to 
herself and family, as she can employ a 
woman in the kitchen for much less than 
would pay an engineer, and she also en- 
joys her work. She says: "Of course it 
is easier than housekeeping. It is a man's 
work and there is only one thing to at- 
tend to, while in housekeeping one must 
think of a hundred things at once." 

The subject of this sketch is a woman 
of ideas and an enthusiastic equal suffrag- 
ist, and those who have listened to her 
public utterances say that she makes an 
able and convincing argument for woman's 
advancement. 



A WOMAN AS AN ENGINEER. 

"One of the pleasures of camping at 
Mountain Home, California," says the 
Tulare Beffister, "is an occasional visit to 
the lumber mill, and a pleasant chat with 
the engineer, Mrs. Cherbborne, of Porter- 
ville, wife of the proprietor of the mill." 
This lady learned her profession many 
years ago, from her father, who was a 
mill owner. An emergency arising, he 
wisely concluded that the accident of sex 
need not deprive him of the assistance of 
his capable daughter. He therefore in- 
structed her in the mysteries of steam 
propulsion. She has since added to her 
practical knowledge the theoretical part 
taught in books, and expects soon to re- 
ceive a diploma showing her competency 
to run a locomotive. Mrs. Cherbborne is 
found amid the whirling machinery and 
flying sawdust, arrayed not in bloomers, 
but in a neat pink gingham dress, straw 
hat and strong buckskin gloves. She has 
usually done her own firing, with the 
, assistance of a small son, but this summer 
she injured one of her hands, just as a 
man might do, and was obliged to employ 



THE CALIFOENIA AMENDMENT. 

While men and women alike watched 
eagerly for the result of the national eleo 
tion, many women all over the country 
have been looking in anxious suspense for 
news of the woman suffrage amendment 
in California. A despatch from Mrs, 
Ellen C. Sargent, president of the Califor- 
nia W. S. A., received on the morning of 
the day the Woman's Jouenai, goes to 
press (Nov. 5), says: 

As far as heard from. State outside city, 
between four and five thousand majority 
in favor; San Francisco, sixteen thousand 
majority against. 

The only surprising thing about this 
result is the closeness of the vote. An 
actual majority of the men in California 
are of foreign birth, and wine-growing is 
one of the chief business interests of the 
State. Under the circumstances, it would 
have been little less than a miracle if the 
amendment had carried. That woman 
suffrage should carry all California outside 
of San Francisco is a triumph, and will be 
an astonishment to the opponents of suf-. 
frage, as well as to many of its friends. 
It shows what thorough and admirable 
campaign work had been done. 

The lines were clearly drawn, even more 
clearly than usual. Every religious con- 
vention held in California while the 
amendment was pending passed resolu- 
tions in its favor. The Liquor League 
organized from one end of the State to the 
other to oppose it. The colleges, the 
churches, the teachers' conventions, the 
philanthropic societies, the women's clubs, 
the educated and respectable people gen- 
erallv, favored it. But the ignorance and 
vice of California were against it, and the 
slums of San Francisco turned the scale. 

The women of California, with their 
Eastern helpers, made the finest campaign 
ever yet made for a suffrage amendment 
in any State— the most thorough, the most 
systematic and the best organized. Heroic 
work was done by a multitude of women. 
Miss Anthony, at seventy-six, went up and 
down the State, speaking day and night, 
putting her whole heart into the campaign, 
working as few young women are able or 
willing to work. The disappointment to 
her will be a real grief to thousands of 



women who love her, and who know how 
unsparing of herself she has been in this 
campaign. 

But the work done has not been wasted. 
The seed so freely sown will yet siiring up 
and bear a golden harvest in the Golden 
State. In going over my mother's old 
letters, while preparing, her biography, I 
have lately been reading those written in 
1877, when woman suffrage was defeated 
in Colorado. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
and the other brave women who had trav- 
elled up and down over the mountains, 
and borne cold and hunger and fatigue in 
preaching the gospel, were sorely dis- 
appointed; and the enemy boasted that 
woman suffrage was buried forever. But 
this year, at the fifth presidential election 
after that defeat, Colorado women have 
voted for president side by side with their 
husbands and brothers. 

The great educational work that has 
been done in California has laid a solid 
foundation for the triumph that is sure 
to come sooner or later. The Colorado 
women waited sixteen years. But woman 
suffrage sentiment is increasing in geome- 
trical progression, and California women 
may not have to wait nearly so long. 
Meanwhile, the memory of the magnifi- 
cent campaign they made will remain as 
an inspiration in the hearts of reform 
workers, long after the storm and fury of 
the presidential election have died away. 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but 
flying, 

Streams, like the thunder storm, against 
the wind ; 

Thytrumpet voice, though broken now and 
dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves be- 
hind. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



CONGBESSMAN BAEEOWS. 

The election of Rev. Samuel J. Barrows 
as Congressman from the Tenth Massachu- 
setts district is a matter of congratulation 
among all good citizens, irrespective of 
party. It is especially gratifying to woman 
suffragists, to civil service reformers, to 
the advocates of prison reform, of justice 
to the Indians, of protection to the perse- 
cuted Armenians, and of every progressive 
measure that can be promoted by national 
legislation. s. b. b. 



"Woman's Place in Civilization" is the 
subject of a course of twelve lectures 
which Bev. George W. Cooke began in 
FoUen Church, East Lexington, Mass., on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 1. They treat of 
woman in the home, in social life and in 
the State. The first lecture was a general 
outline of the subject. It also discussed 
the relations of men and women to each 
other as factors of civilization, and how 
they differ from and supplement each 
other. These lectures are deeply inter- 
esting and profoundly suggestive. They 
should he widely heard and warmly wel- 
comed. 

Among the contents of this week's 
Woman's Journal are: a report of the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnaj, and State Correspondence 
from Maine, Texas, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and California. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE HAKVARD TOECH- 
LIGHT PROCESSION. 

On Friday evening, Oct. 30, the Harvard 
students of the Republican persuasion 
joined with other college students in a 
torch-light procession through the streets 
of Boston. 

We were visiting in Cambridge at that 
time. One of the students presented him- 
self to us beforehand in marching cos- 
tume — a flowing gown of red furniture 
calico, with a square yellow cap surmount- 
ing his youthful head, and a torch, con- 
sisting of a long stick terminating in a 
. little kerosene lamp. 

In this gay costume the students 
marched eight abreast, filling the narrow 
streets from side to side. The streets 
were crowded to the curbstone with spec- 
tators. Occasionally the torches came to 
grief, flaring up, dripping streams of 
lighted kerosene, or exploding altogether. 

Two young men marching in the pro- 
cession were annoyed somewhat by the 
doings of the student before them. He 
waved his torch so wildly that it was soon 
di'ipping with streams of burning oil, 
which his neighbors avoided as best tliey 
could in the close contiguity of their 
crowded quarters, until the final explo- 
sion at length relieved them. 

The crowded sidewalks were quiet and 
orderly until the procession reached an 
inferior part of the city, where the spec- 
tators consisted largely of shop girls and 
boys, and a poorly educated class. Then 
some of the girls, in a spirit of reckless 
fun, would catch the students by their 
flowing sleeves, to the peril of these im- 
posing garments. At first the students 
were taken unawares, but they quickly 
learned to keep a hand ready to repay 
these demonstrations by a thrust, a tickle, 
or a pinch, according to the disposition of 
the individual. So long as it was but the 
return of an unbecoming aggression, this 
was considered by the students as fair 
play. But a beginning of this kind soon 
develops a rowdy spirit among the in- 
ferior members, and our two students be- 
came greatly annoyed at the behaviour of 
the wild one before them, who soon ceased 
to discriminate between the ill-behaved 
and the well-behaved girls lining the side- 
walk, and kept making sudden dives and 
pinches at every attractive girl that he 
could reach. The two students behind 
him, jealous for the gentlemanly chai-ac- 
ter of their procession, and the honor of 
"Fair Harvard," determined to express 
their indignation. On an especially aggra- 
vated and uncalled-for assault, they simul- 
taneously planted a vigorous kick in a 
convenient region of the offender before 
them— such a kick as he was likely to 
feel the effects of for many a day after. 
Then they drew themselves up solemnly, 
laughing in their sleeves at the well-de- 
served punishment. 

• This was so far satisfactory. But it is 
sorrowful to think of the mass of ill-bred 
girls, who, by their foolish behavior, do 
so much to develop rowdyism, and to 
lessen the respect for their sex in the men 
that they are constantly meeting in every 
department of life. Such crowds of girls, 
thrust out at an early age from poor 
homes to earn a living in factories, stores, 
domestic service, boarding-houses, hotels, ! 



bar-rooms, etc., untaught, devoid of the 
nobler influences ! Surely it is incumbent 
on our educated and philanthropic ladies 
to take part in the movements to organize 
thesB girls, and inspire them with an idea 
of noble and self-respecting manners, and 
a sense of the great influence that they 
must necessarily exert for good or for evil 
— for the elevation or for the degradation 
of their sex. s. e. b. 



MISS PHELPS ON SUFFEAGE. 

The new autobiography of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps is a charming book. Miss 
Phelps frankly avows her sympathy with 
the woman suffrage movement. She says: 

"It is almost impossible to understand 
now what it meant when I was twenty-five, 
for a young lady reared as I was, on 
Andover hill, to announce that she should 
forthwith approve and further the enfran- 
chisement of her own sex. Seen beside 
the really great martyrdoms and dedica- 
tions of the 'causes' which throb through 
our modern life, this seems an episode 
only large enough to irritate a smile. Xet 
I do not to this hour like to recall, and I 
have no intention whatever of revealing, 
what it cost me. . . . I believe in women; 
and in their right to their own possibili- 
ties in every department of life. I believe 
that the methods of dress practised among 
women are a marked hindrance to the 
realization of those possibilities, and 
should be scorned or persuaded out of 
society. I believe that the miseries con- 
sequent on the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors are so great as imperi- 
ously to command the attention of all con- 
secrated lives; and that while the abolition 
of American slavery was numerically first, 
the abolition of the liquor trafiic is not 
morally second. ... I believe that the 
condition of our common and statute 
laws is behind our age to an extent unper- 
ceived by all but a few of our social re- 
formers; that wrongs mediaeval in charac- 
ter, and practically resulting in gi'eat 
abuses and much unrecorded suffering, 
are still to be found at the doors of our 
legal system; and that they will remain 
there till the fated fanatic of this undevel- 
oped 'cause' arises to demolish them." 



WOMAN SXJFFKAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to "Massachu- 
setts Woman .Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold In numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address okly Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, 

Boston, Mass. 



SINGLE LEAFLETS. ' 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Thfe Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 



The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Eev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal SuiJrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Bights Fables, by Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf-' 
fragists. 

Henry WardBeecher on Woman Suffrage 

Woman Suffrage Man's Bight, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win WomauSuffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Beasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. ' 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Bights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Eev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacob! on Woman Suffrage 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. 
Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superinten 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin 0. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 



Also for sale : 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, oO cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
LucT E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
JouKNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, .W cents. 
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A TWO-THIRDS VOTE IN IDAHO. 

State i^o. 4 lias -wheeled into line for 
woman suffrage. 

An unexampled victory for woman suf- 
frage lias been achieved in the State of 
Idaho. Hitherto, suffragists have only 
sought to attain for woman suffrage consti- 
tutional amendments the customary ma- 
jority of votes for the question, whereby 
amendments of State constitutions are 
usually adopted. But in Idaho, on Nov. 3, 
more than two-thirds of the votes cast on 
the question were recorded for woman 
suilrage. 

And yet it is claimed by the opponents of 
woman suffrage that by a peculiar word- 
ing of the suffrage clause of the Idaho 
State- Constitution, two-thirds of all the 
votes east at a general election are needed^ 
and that these not having been given for 
suilrage, the amendment is lost! 

Such a provision was never intended by 
the men who voted for the new con.stitu- 
tion; It would be unjust, unusual, un- 
democratic, and unrepublican. We do 
not believe that the Supreme Court of 
Idaho will so interpret the State Constitu- 
tion. Henry B. Blackwell. 



candidate for the same seat— thus realiz- 
ing the situation in that silly attempt at 
stage moralizing contained in Hoyt's "A 
Contented Woman." But so far as is 
known the Cannon family is at peace with 
itself, and this is what the Salt Lake 
Tribune says of the work and influence of 
the women in the recent campaign: 

In the late campaign the ladies of Utah 
did flLrst-iate work. They organized their 
clubs; they sjiokein the various meetings; 
they were as earnest in enthusiasm for 
their cause as the men, and while at this 
writing we cannot yet tell what the effect 
of their vote is to be upon the election, all 
people of all shades of opinion will agree 
that the campaign was softened and in a 
measure electrified by the earnest and pa- 
tient work of the female voters. 

And in another place the Tribune com- 
ments on the fact that "the late campaign 
was the most respectable one ever carried 
on in Utah; there was hardly anything 
that passed in the press or anything that 
was heard on the stump which was per- 
sonally abusive or malicious. Orators on 
both sides treated their opponents with 
perfect fairness and consideration, and 
while the campaign was warm, and while 
all sides strove earnestly to win, there 
were forbearance and respect all through, 
which were most commendable. " — 
SpringUeld Bepublican. 



■WOMEN IN THE FAR WESTERN RESULT. 

Among the notable results of the elec- 
tion was the probable adoption of a 
woman suffrage amendment in Idaho. It 
appears that a majority of those voting on 
this amendment were favorable to it, but 
they fail to constitute a majority of all 
who went to the polls, and so the courts 
will be asked to settle the question. 2fo. 
doubt the decision will override the tech- 
nicality which has been raised, and Idaho 
will join its neighbors— Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah— in extending the elective 
franchise to women. 

This group of States forms a nucleus 
for practical demonstration of most en- 
couraging proportions. Nor does it rest 
altogether on untried experiment. Wyo- 
ming's earlier experience has been watched 
and studied, and the best evidence of its 
success is to be found in the adoption of 
the reform by neighboring States which 
are in a position best to judge of the re- 
sults. Some of the Eastern papers are 
having much fun over the election of 
ilattie Hughes Cannon to the Utah State 
■Senate by a large plurality over her 
husband, Angus M. Cannon, who was a 



REGISTER, WOMEN, REGISTER 1 

The women of Boston and other Mas- 
sachusetts cities, who wish to vote for 
school committee, must go at once to the 
office of the Board of Kegistrars and have 
their names placed on the list. The regis- 
tration will close in Boston Nov. 25, at 
5 P. The office is in the old Court 
House, back of City Hall. Hours daily 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P M. . No evening reg- 
istration. Eemember the text, "Be faith- 
ful over a few things, and I will make you 
ruler over many things." 



Legislature of another State; with the 
choice of presidential electors in yet 
another State determined by the balance 
of power in the ballot-holding hands of 
women last Tuesday; with the govern- 
ment of a great number of municipalities 
in the hands of women in various States; 
it is just a little too late in the day to as- 
sume that when men, in the exercise of 
their sacred trust and the fulfilment of 
their oaths of office, vote to grant a meas- 
ure of political justice to women, it is 
done out of mere mockery. 

The people in Massachusetts who have 
heavy pecuniary interests vested in gam- 
bling - houses, drunkard - manufactories, 
and nameless institutions of vice and 
crim0, were, to do them justice, much too 
shrewd to take any such view of the situ- 
ation a couple of years ago, when the pop- 
ular branch of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture voted by a large majority to grant 
Municipal suffrage to women. The men 
whose trade is to destroy homes took 
fright, with good reason, and exerted 
themselves with desperation and success. 
— Boston Advertiser, xffov. 10. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 

People and j^apers that are saying, ac- 
cording to the methods of treating the 
subject which has been familiar for forty 
years, that, of course, the members of 
that branch of the Vermont Legislature 
whicli has voted unanimously to grant 
municipal suffrage to women do not 
mean anything by it, except to amuse the 
petitioners with false pretences, will do 
well to bear in mind the fact that tlie time 
when woman suifrage was thought to be 
a good joke has gone by. 

With three States of the Union where 
women enjoy the exercise of all the politi- 
cal rights possessed by men; with women 
two years ago sitting as members, and 
very influential members, in the Legisla- 
ture of one State; with a woman just 
elected to sit in the upper branch of the 



The annual convention of the National- 
American W. S. A. will be held the last 
week in January. The place will probably 
be Des Moines, la. 

Miss Grace E. Patton, of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College, has just been 
elected State superintendent of public in- 
struction, to succeed Mrs. Angenette M. . 
Peavey. 

Mp.s. M. S. Wade, of Chicago, manu- 
factures the peculiar yellow tissue-paper 
used by the Associated Press and the tele- 
graph companies, etc., and she has gained 
a fortune by it. The process is a secret. 
She never advertises, but she has all she 
can do to fill the orders she receives. 

The Vermont Senate, last Thursday, Nov. 
■5, passed the Municipal Woman Suffrage 
bill by an almost unanimous vote, only 
one Senator voting against it. This bill, 
in previous years, has several times passed 
the House, but hitherto has always been 
defeated in the Senate. Now the Senate 
takes the lead. The world moves! 

Mbs. Maegaeet W. Campbell, whose 
years of service have endeared her to all 
Iowa suffragists, has, with her invalid 
husband, closed their beautiful home in 
the environs of Des Moines, and gone to 
Joliet, 111., to reside. Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell's only son lives in Joliet. 

Miss Vivian Saetoeis, Gen. Grant's 
granddaughter, will "come out" in Wash- 
ington this winter, and a number of 
parties are being arranged for her. Mrs. 
Nellie Grant Sartoris, as well as her 
mother, lives in Washington, with her 
children. Her son, Algernon, who has 
been travelling in Europe with a tutor, 
has just returned and entered the Colum- 
bian Law School. 
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POLITICS AT WELLESLEY. 

A. LIVELY ACCOUNT BY A STUBENT WHO IS 
A GOLD BUG. 

During the last few weeks of the presi- 
dential campaign, the girls of Wellesley 
College manifested much interest. On 
Saturday night, seventeen days before 
election, they gave a gold rally in the 
barn. The interior was gayly decorated 
with pictures of MoKinley and Hobart, 
flags, lanterns and transparencies, some 
of which were quite cleverly gotten up. 
The cheer was: 

Flippity, flippity flopj 
McKinley Is on top! 

Many other cheers and exclamations were 
shouted throughout the rally, somewhat 
interrupting the speakers. A large num- 
ber of the girls gave short talks upon the 
silver question, which were fully as intel- 
ligent as many that are delivered upon 
the subject. The silver faction did all in 
their power to break up the meeting, and 
became so boisterous that they were re- 
moved from the barn by force. But even 
this did not disconcert them. They 
marched around under the windows, 
serenading the "gold bugs" with such 
cries as: 

We are few, but we are true, 

Bryan, Bryan, we're for you. ■. 

After the rally, about 500 of the girls 
took part in a torchlight prooessfon. The 
night was dark, but a starry effect was 
produced as the lights travelled up and 
down the hills of the college grounds. 
The air fairly resounded with songs, 
cheers and laughter. 

The next Saturday night there was a 
silver rally. As there were only about 
twenty-five silverites in college, many of 
the girls changed their sentiments for the 
occasion. Some of them formed a "Fifty- 
cent Club," and adorned their dresses 
with silver paper half-dollars. They had 
numerous placards and signs. One of 
their cheers was: 

Tra la la la, tra la la la, 

We are the Fifty-cent Club, ha ha ! 

There was also another club, whose 
members were decorated with gold paper, 
and carried placards reading, "We are 
open to conviction," and "Talk is cheap." 
The silverites and their temporary con- 
verts carried flags, pictures of Bryan and 
transparencies with the phrases, "Bryan 
the people's friend," "Silver the people's 
money," "The masses, not the classes," 
etc. The speeches passed off glibly. One 
of the features of the evening was the 
band. The musicians wore dark dresses 
and caps with the correct pompons, while 
the drum-major had the white sash and 
huge plume, comme il faut. The instru- 
ments consisted of one drum and about, 
fifteen combs. This band furnished much 
entertainment, especially when they 
"tuned up" before each selection. 

It was not only from the speeches of 
the girls, however, that the college re- 
ceived enlightenment upon the financial 
question. On Monday evening of the 
week before election, Edward Atkinson 
spoke from the gold standpoint, and the 
Saturday afternoon following, in the "cur- 
rent topic" hour, Robert Treat Paine lec- 
tured upon the fid vantages of free coinage 
of silver. 

Flag day was duly observed by the col- 



lege. The large silk flag belonging to the 
political society was hung in the Centre, 
rooms were decorated with smaller flags, 
and most of the girls wore tiny flags, 
Some hung the national colors from their 
windows, and one enthusiastic silverite, 
who possessed a bow-window, ornamented 
it most gorgeously with Bryan pictures, 
banners and flags. 

All this preliminary interest led natu- 
rally to a mock ballot. In the last week 
of the campaign, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, oflice hours were held for registra- 
tion. A poll-tax of one cent was paid, 
and then by the usual process each person 
was made a voter. Tuesday the polls 
were open from to 6. In the Centre 
three booths were formed by screens, and 
in these booths the voters cast their bal- 
lots. The results of the mock ballots 
were as follows: McKinley and Hobart 
447, Palmer and Buckner 23, Bryan and 
Sewall 21, Levering and Johnson 3, Bryan 
and Wat-on 0. 

The interest of the whole college was 
duly excited over the real election. , All 
were so anxious to hear the returns that 
arrangements were made with the operator 
at the station to telephone the results as 
fast as they were received. By 9 o'clock 
it was known that Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, 
and Kentucky were all for McKinley. At 
one o'clock the final result was learned, 
Several of the girls who had set alarm 
clocks went from room to room with the 
tidings. Demonstrations of any sort were 
forbidden at that hour, but the next 
morning the jubilee began. The girls all 
wore the national colors, the buildings 
were draped, inside and out, and even the 
breakfast-tables were gay with the red, 
white and blue. The newsboys were 
bought out- in no time, and the air fairly 
resounded with songs and cheers. Then 
all flocked to the chapel, which was also 
decorated with flags. The Bryanites en- 
tered in a body, dressed in deep mourning. 
The president made a short speech and 
prayer, and "America" was sung. All 
pushed their way again to the Centre and 
kept up the cheering until silenced by the 
firm but gentle voice of the president, 
saying:. "Citizens! remember that the 
labors of the next campaign begin at nine 
o'clock." 

In the evening, the whole college went 
to an adjoining field and circled around a 
huge bonfire. Once again all shouted 
and clieered for the United States and for 
McKinley. — Springfield JiepuLbUcan. 



MOEE PLACES WANTED. 

A young woman who is partially through 
a course of study in Boston finds herself 
unexpectedlj' without means to continue 
unless she can work for her board. . Will 
not some home open its doors and give her 
shelter and the privilege of woi-king to 
pay for what she shall receive? Address 
Mrs. Barrows, for X. Y. Z., 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 

A strong young American Protestant of 
twenty four wishes work of some kind. 
Has been a bookkeeper in an insurance 
office, also a shipper in wholesale clothing 
house. Is very practical, and can adapt 
himself to almost anything. Best of 
references. Address W. T. M., 164 Bigelow 
Street, Brighton, Mass. 



A shoe-dealer writes: 

I am an Englishman, seven years in this 
country, and as such am badly handi- 
capped; for there seems to be, for no 
fault of mine, a strong feeling against 
everything English among a certain class, 
who will not patronize me. I keep a 
custom shoe shop, and do first-class work 
■at prices the lowest consistent with good 
stock and getting a living, but I am sur- 
rounded by Jews, Italians, Swedes, etc., 
who can live cheaper, use inferior stock, 
and work for prices I cannot compete 
with; and I am very anxious to get away 
from it. I have tried and tried; have 
advertised in vain. I have none of that 
quality vulgarly called "gall," and no 
friends of influence to speak a word for 
me. It seems so hard to me, knowing as 
I do that I should fill any position I might 
get, with the utmost faithfulness and zeal. 
I am not looking for big money, simply a 
fair living. I would jump at a night 
watchman's job, or janitor, or anything 
where faith and trust would be appreci- 
ated. I am forty-five, have been a bands- 
man in the English army, have a wife and 
three sons, two of whom have been out of 
work for some time until recently. Ad- 
dress V. D., Box 363S, Boston, Mass. 



PErVATE ADVICES FEOM CALIEORNIA. 

Mrs. X. W. Palmer, of Oakland, Cal., in 
a private letter to Miss Anna Warner, at 
present visiting in Boston, gives the fol- 
lowing Interesting particulars, which we 
are kindly permitted to print: 

San Fraxcisco, Cal., Nov. 5, 1896. 

My dear Anna: — ^We were "snowed un- 
der" on election day, of which you may 
have heard from the Woman's Journal. 
The only consolation is that "snow" 
sometimes melts, and we shall immedi- 
ately reorganize and try to get up suffi- 
cient enthusiasm to do the melting. For. 
the three days before election, I did not 
believe we should win, and when on Sun- 
day the Catholics came out in a circular, 
telling the faithful ones to vote "Jfo," I 
gave up. The Liquor Association also 
made arrangements to get all the bad 
women in Oakland to go around in car- 
riages, and to act loudly. and boisterously, 
and so disgust men, who might believe they 
represented the suffrage cause. We found 
out this contemplated action on Monday 
A.M., and the Monday night papers ex- 
ploited the fact that these women would 
be at the polls, and telling the public they 
did not represent our cause. The Liquor 
Association did have them there, and Mr. 
Fitzmorris said they climbed up on the 
gas poles on Washington Street, shouting 
to men to "vot« for the sixth amendment T' 
It was the liquor interest that killed us, 
and the Republican party that followed 
their behest to vote "No." Some of the 
knowing ones say that the bill was passed 
in the Legislature by the advice of the 
liquor men, who knew they could defeat 
us at the polls, and wished to make a test 
and settle it, as they said. But" so far 
from "settling it," they have only aroused 
good men and women to much greater 
zeal and enthusiasm, and the women are 
to keep up all the organizations and go 
on fighting. 

Margaret and I watched the count at 
the eighth precinct of the First Ward. 
We got there just as the polls were de- 
clared closed (5 o'clock), and from then 
to 11.35 we kept tally in the front part 
of a store which had served for the polls. 
We had our credentials and authority, 
and were treated in the most courteous 
and pleasant manner, and it was not at all 
disagreeable to do. Tiresome it was, and 
to watch the "noble" men trying to put 
down straight marks and find their places 
on the tally sheets, to say nothing of the 
way in which some, of the tickets were 
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marked, helped to humiliate and incense 
me. One man went into the booth, and 
simply folded up his ticket without put- 
ting a mark of any kind on it, and de- 
posited it in the ballot-box, and went 
home feeling that he had made the men 
believe he had exercised the "greatest 
privilege of the American citizen." So 
proud of it was he that he would not 
admit that he could not read or write! 
We ran behind from the start, and ended 
in this precinct, 51 for, to 125 against. 
The* only ward that carried the amend- 
ment was the seventh (East Oakland). 
There we had a majority of 200. 

We got home as soon as we could, took 
a cup of coffee and went up to headquar- 
ters, where we immediately knew that the 
amendment was lost. W. was' watching 
3,t 619 San Pablo, Tth precinct of our 
ward, with Mrs. McMath. They were 
treated nicely, too, and so say all the 
women who "watched" the count, even 
here in the city, so that the stock argument 
of women being treated badly at the polls is 
also "snowed under." We got home about 
2 A. M., tired and w-eary, humiliated and 
faint at heart, as we realized the mighty 
power which was against us, and very sad 
over the fact that we were killed by the 
Kepublican party. Alameda, on which 
we had relied, went against us. Berkeley 
carried by a small majority. The city 
went solid against us, not a precinct car- 
rying, and voting three to one against. 
The returns are not all in, and the country 
news is encouraging, but whatever we 
may get there w-ill not do away with the 
majority which San Francisco and Oak- 
land have given against it. 

Well, we are standing it beautifully, 
and I am proud of the women. The State 
Association meets to-day; reception to the 
Eastern w-omen to-night, and the last rally 
to-morrow night. 1 am all right, and 
ready to begin over again. Mrs. Campbell 
has called a ^meeting of the Third Ward 
Club for Monday night, to make plans for 
the next campaign. It remains to be seen 
how stanch and loyal and enthusiastic the 
members are. Miss Mills never had any 
hope that we would carry, and I do not be- 
lieve the other women did. Miss Hay says 
that "AuntSusan" said, "She did not care 
for herself; she was used to defeat; but 
she did feel sorry for the women of Cali- 
fornia, who were not." I will mail you 
pajjers and clii>pings about the election 
soon. The State has probably gone for 
MoKinley, and for his election I am glad, 
but for the Republicans of California I 
have nothing but contempt, for their 
slavish adherence to the liquor men. 



THE FOETNIGHTLY MEETING. 

There was a good attendance last Tues- 
■day at the Fortnightly. Mrs. Esther T. 
Boland took the chair vmtil the arrival of 
Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

Miss E. U. Yates, the gifted young 
lecturer, who is now taking a special 
•course at Kadcliffe College, gave an account 
of the California campaign, in the earlier 
months of which she participated. She 
described the result of the election as 
"the most encouraging defeat we have 
■ever had." 

Brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Howard, of Oakland, Cal., a daughter of 
Judge Shafter, of Vermont, and by Miss 
Warner, also of California. 

A telegram was read from Hon. Edgar 
Wilson, of Idaho, and the following reso- 
ution was P(issed unanimously : 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the woman 
suffrage amendment's having obtained 
more than two-thirds of all the votes cast 
.upon the question in Idaho, and we tender 



our thanks to the just and generous men 
of that State. 

Women were urged to register at once 
to vote for school committee. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. 



THE ARMENIAN EEFUGEES. 

The Armenian refugees who have been' 
sent to places on farms and elsewhere are 
opening the way for others of their coun- 
trymen by the good satisfaction that they 
give. 

A farmer in Keene, IS". H., who hired 
three, now writes asking whether we can 
send more, to supply his neighbors. 

A store-keeper in Somers, Conn., writes 
of the Armenian sent to him: "He seems 
quite contented, and easy to learn. Our 
children have taught him his letters 
already, and he is beginning to read. Have 
you more good bright fellows like him to 
find places for? I might place two or 
three more in good families here." 

A farmer in Blandford, Mass., writes: 

"I saw the man you sent to Mr. , of 

Russell, last Tuesday, and I want one at 
once." 

A lady in Dublin, N. H., writes, after 
trying one for a week: "If the young 
Armenian holds out as he has begun, we 
shall be perfectly satisfied witli him. He 
is very willing to do, eager to learn every- 
thing, and very neat. I wish we could 
take another." 

"He catches onto English very fast, and 
he is as neat as wax," a gentleman from 
West iSTewton said of the man he had 
hired. 

A lady in the same neighborhood, who 
employed another, expresses herself as 
delighted with him. She finds him quick 
to learn and very grateful for teaching. 

A lady in Winter Hill says that the 
young man whom she took was able with- 
in a week to understand almost everything 
she said to hiin. She is satisfied with his 
willingness, and more than satisfied with 
his quickness in learning. 

A lady in Roxbury, who took a par- 
ticularly bright and deft man, tells us it 
is really against her conscience to keep 
him, because she feels that he is worth so 
much more wages than she can afford to 
pay him. She is going to pass him on to 
some place where he will have higher pay, 
while she takes a less intelligent man and 
trains him. 

Among forty or more who have been 
sent out, only two have been returned to 
us as unsatisfactory. This was not be- 
cause of any dishonesty, but because they 
were not found sufficiently strong and 
brisk for the work required of them. 

Tlie Massachusetts W. C. T. TJ. has 
transferred its party of refugees from 
Revere to the Gulesian building at 16 
Waltham St., Boston, because in the city 
they are more accessible. Persons wish- 
ing .to hire one for farm or house work 
can call and select their man. 

Mrs. Baker, of the W. 0. T. U., tells me 
that some of the white-ribbon women have 
reproached her, under the impression that 
the ^y. C. T. U. had abandoned its ref- 
uo-ees. This is an entire mistake. Mr. 
M. H. Gulesian generously gives them 
their lodging free, but the W. C. T. U. 
provides for their other expenses, sends 



benevolent women daily to give them les- 
sons in English, solicits contributions of 
food, etc., for them, and exerts itself to 
get them situations. 

Mr. Gulesian has been lodging smaller 
parties of refugees in his building, free of 
charge, for two or three years past; and 
during the last week or two he has spent 
a great part of his time and energy in 
seeing the present large party of his coun- 
trymen bathed, clothed, shaved and gen- 
erally looked after, as well as taught 
American ways. He has also arranged to 
have them attend evening school every 
night until they get situations. 

A sufiicient amount of clothing has now 
been sent in by kind friends for all the 
refugees, except in the line of underwear 
and overcoats. Gifts of this kind would 
still be acceptable. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



The annual executive committee meet- 
ing of the National Council of Women of 
the United States will be held in Boston, 
Deo. 2, 3 and 4. 

The women's Republican clubs of the 
State of Illinois will hold a ratification 
meeting in Chicago, Nov. 24, in honor of 
the election of Mary Turner Carriel, of 
.lacksonville. 111., to the position of trustee 
of the University of Illinois. 

There is a good deal of interest in the 
mid-year meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
beheld at Augusta, Me., during the session 
of Legislature. The -president, Mrs. H. 
J. Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, and Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood, of Portland, are committee 
of arrangements, and Miss Ella Adams, 
of Portland, and Mrs. S. F. Hamilton, of 
Saco, committee on entertainment. It is 
hoped each New England State will send 
two delegates, who will be entertained by 
the State Association. ' 

"> he Woman's Charity Club of this city 
will open the "Noah's Ark Bazar" in Me- 
chanics' Building, next Monday, Nov. 16. 
Tlie proceeds are for the free hospital for 
women. The numerous women's clubs 
are taking an interest in this unique af- 
fair, and furnish tables of salable goods. 
Mrs. Annie G. Murray, who will be in 
charge of the New England Woman's 
Press Association table at "Noah's Ark," 
has a wonderfully interesting collection 
of autographs and photographs of cele- 
brated people, these being the only arti- 
cles that will be offered at this booth. ■ 

Miss S. F. LoEiNG, of Concord, Mass., 
while visiting in Fredericksburg, Va., last 
summer, became very much interested in 
that historic city, and has prepared a 
paper on the subject which she will- be 
glad to give before any organization hav- 
ing a place in its winter programme for 
such a paper. Miss Loring had access to 
manuscripts and pamphlets not usually 
made public, and has photographs of old 
historic mansions both externally and in- 
ternally, the Mary Washington monument, 
etc. She has many anecdotes of the time 
of Washington and his associates, as well 
as tales of the Civil War, and is prepared 
to discuss the Fredericksburg of the past 
centvuy and of to-day. 
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PEOfiEESS AND EEOGEESSIVE WOMEN IN 
SOUTH CAHOLINJL. 

• Editor Woman's Column: 

Xiast month I visited our beautiful 
South Carolina metropolis, the city of 
■Charleston. The town is always full of 
attractions to me, not only oa account of 
its- old historic jjlaces, but for its natural 
ibeauties, the chief of which is its mag- 
nificent bay and necklace of -emerald 
.islands. The city is ju-t now felicitating 
itself on the establishment of direct trade 
with JSurope, an arrangement having been 
effected by the Carolina & Georgia Kail- 
road, .in .partnership with a Liverpool firm, 
by .means of which a new steamship line 
will in a iew -weeks begin operations. This 
trans-Atlantic service will be known as 
the "Johnson Blue Cross Line," and will 
mos-t assuredly bring a huge volume of 
business linto our lovely old city, s'o that I 
hope when next I invite the JJ". A. W. S. A. 
to hold it« annual meeting there, our sis- 
ters of the East, West and Middle States 
will be eleetrifled by as lively a spirit of 
enterprise as that which stirred their 
hearts in Atlanta in 1695. The "Johnson 
Blue Cross Line^' has already steamships 
operating out of Boston, New York, Balti- 
more and MontreaL 

While in Charleston, I called on Doctor 
Sarah Campbell Allan, a Charleston young 
lady who, in a med eal examination at 
Columbia, two years ago, distanced fifteen 
male competitors. She was appointed 
physician to the woman's department of 
the State Insane Asylum at Columbia, and 
has served most acceptably ever since. 
The doctor is a sweet-faced, sweet-voiced 
young woman, winsome in manner, and 
with an air of the highest breeding. She 
recently issued an appeal for aid in fur- 
nishing a new woman's hospital, an 
adjunct of the Insane Asylum, especially 
asking for donations of pictures and arti- 
cles that will please the eye and attract 
the fancy of those under treatment. She 
finds the unfortunates under her dare, 
even the children with most imperfectly 
developed brains, exquisitely sensitive to 
their surroundings, as well as to kindness, 
and her idea is to bring something of the 
beauty of art, as light, into those darkened 
lives. Those who desire to aid this ten- 
der charity can write to Doctor Sarah 
Campbell Allan, at Columbia, S. C. 

The readers of the Woman's Colujin 
are familiar with the name of Hemphill, 
through the faithful countenance given 
our cause by General Robert E. Hemphill, 
of South Carolina. A true "chip of 
the old block" (we don't mean to in- 
sinuate that the General is old) is his 
daughter Mary, who has been press 
reporter for the South Carolina E. K. A. 
since 1895. ' Mary is full of talent, energy 
and "vim," and has virtually edited her 
father's paper, the Abbeville Medium, 
for the past eighteen months. On Tues- 
day last, election day, she knocked into 
pi the "stock argument against woman 
suffrage," as invariably paraded bj' our 
brother men when we express a desire 
for representation by. a vote. It struck me 
as such a bright idea for Mary to give an 
experiment along this well-beaten track 
of our opponents, that I at once concluded 
to send you her own account of her expe- 
rience, which to my mind clearly demon- 



strates how altogether safe it would be for 
women in South Carolina to go. to the 
polls now or hereafter. I append her 
editoiial on the subject. 
Nov. V, 1896. Virginia D. Toung. 

A VISIT TO THE POLLS. 

Plan's stock argument against woman 
sutfrage is that the polls are such a dirty 
place that no woman could afford to go to 
them and vote. We have often wondered 
if this could possibly be the truth, and 
last Tuesday we went down to the oolls 
to >ee. The election was being held in 
the Court-House, and the boxes were on 
each side of the enclosure used for the 
lawyers' desks. On the right hand side 
two desks were used for the State boxes, 
and they were put in a row with the 
tickets to be voted lying near. On the 
left hand side were the boxes for presi- 
dential electors, and beside them were 
the tickets. Two benches were placed in 
front of the boxes, making a passageway 
for the voter to go through The court- 
room was thrown open, and any one could 
go in. 

We made great preparation for the trip. 
We got Frazier Lyon for an escort, and 
Miss Edith Riggs and George Gambrell 
as chaperones, and in much trembling 
and fear, we started out to see the greatest 
sight of our lives, a man smarter than a 
woman, exercising the rights of citizen- 
ship. 

From the arguments men use, we w ere 
sure that there would be great turmoil, 
cursing and vulgarity, the fumes of whiskey 
mixed with tobacco smoke, roughs and 
toughs to push and shove us,negroes by the 
wholesale, and general rowdyism. There 
was nothing of the kind. When we went 
into the court-room, about twenty-five or 
thirty men were seated around, talking in 
a quiet tone of voice, and when we walked 
in even this ceased entirely. One man 
ventured on a small sixteen-year-old-girl 
giggle, but it soon died away. We had 
the whole court-room to ourselves for a 
while. It was wonderfully quiet after all 
the excitement we had expected. 

The argument against the negro did not 
pan out, either. We looked everywhere 
for the negro at the polls,, but he wasn't 
there. There was a good crowd of them 
on the streets, and they were quiet and 
orderly. It is to be supposed that the 
white women could manage the negro 
women in the same manner. 

Not an act or a word of the managers 
or voters could have offended the most 
modest of women. Everybody was sober, 
and their behaviour -was fit for the parlor 
or a religious meeting. 

Mart Heiiphill. 



WOMEN LEGISLATOES IN COLOEADO. 

Mrs. Olive C. Butler, Mrs. Evangeline 
Heart z and Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, of Den- 
ver, have been elected members of the 
Colorado House of Representatives on the 
Populist fusion ticket. One of these leg- 
islators-elect, Mrs. Butler-, is entitled to 
especially cordial congratulations from 
Massachusetts, since she is a Massachu- 
setts emigrant, a Boston woman, born 
under the very shadow of Bunker Hill 
Monument, and educated in the public 
and private schools of Massachusetts. 
She was married in 1866, to Simpson D. 
Butler, of Lynn, Mass., where they re- 
sided until 1880. Then they went to Den- 
ver. Mrs. Butler is a prominent worker 
in the Woman's Relief Corps, and is a 
post department secretary ' of Colorado 
and Wyoming. Mrs. Butler has always 
taken a deep interest in public affairs, 



says the Denver News, more especially 
since the right of suffrage was granted' 
the women of that State. 

Mrs. Heartz is a native of Prince. Ed- 
ward Island. While she is not extensively 
known in public life, she has many friends 
in her domestic relations. She has taken 
an interest in city affairs, and is closely- 
allied to the labor element through her 
husband, Mr. John Heartz, who was for- 
five years president of the Bricklayfers' 
International Union, iSTo. 1, of Denver, and 
is now its treasui-er. 

Mrs. Conine is a "club woman." She is 
serving her second term as president of 
the Korth Side Woman's Club, an organ- 
ization of over 200 members, having been 
unanimously reelected last spring. She 
has for about the same length of time been 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
the reform department of the Woman's^ 
Club of Denver, in which capacity she has 
spent much time and effort in thoroughly 
informing herself concerning legislation 
specially needed by the State. Mrs. 
Conine has been Interested in reform 
movements for several years, especially 
since the ballot was granted to Colorado 
women. According to the Denver News, 
she was nominated and elected without 
ever having sat in a convention or at- 
tached herself to any party, and that she 
will do herself, her sex and the parties 
which selected her credit in the Legisla- 
ture goes without saying among all who- 
know her. 



LUCY STONE'S POETEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stonfr 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 



The Hawaiian Government has granted 
a full pardon and the restoration of her 
civil rights to ex-Queen Liliuokalani. 



Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, factory inspector 
of Massachusetts, addressed the members 
of the Union for Industrial Progress, an 
organization composed exclusively of 
women, last Sunday afternoon, in Perkins 
Hall, this city, on "Why Women Workers 
Should be Classed Separately from Men 
Workers." She said, in part: "The intro- 
duction of machinery has changed wom- 
en's status in society, and by taking them 
out of their homes has seemed to intro- 
duce new problems. Every census shows 
that women are gaining more employment 
in the higher and better paid fields of 
endeavor. Several good results have fol- 
lowed upon women becoming workers out- 
side of their own homes, chief among 
these being a greater independence and 
a growing interest in the well-being of 
I society." 
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With hardships hemmed the wanderers 
round, 

When danger lurked behind — 
Nay, in death's very teeth, they found 
Faith and a thankful mind! 

— Youth's Companion. 



WESTEBN WOMEN'S VOTES. 

There seems to be a wrong impression 
among certain of our contemporaries re- 
garding the votes of Western women in the 
recent election. Thus the Boston Herald 
announces that "the participation of 
women in the political affairs of our coun- 
try does not appear to have been produc- 
tive of the best results, when judged of 
by the outcome of the last election;" and 
that "in this late contest, in which, more 
than in any other we have had for the last 
quarter of a century, a moral issue was 
presented, those States in which suffrage 
was granted to women threw their vote, 
without an exception, upon what is con- 
sidered to be the immoral side of the 
question." Hence it is argued that the 
women must have voted on the immoral 
side. 

The sole ground for this assertion is 
that the Democrats seem to have carried, 
by majorities large or small, three West- 
ern States that were known to be in favor 
of free silver. Because these States on 
other issues went Republican in other 
years, the anti-suffrage organs of this sec- 
tion assume that the change was brought 
about by the vote of the women to a note- 
worthy extent. As a matter of fact, there 
is good reason to believe that the Western 
women as a rule voted for McKinley. 

This, at least, is the view held out in 
the very States where the women voted. 
Some influential women were undoubt- 
edly on the Bryan side, but the most of 



the women who voted are supposed to 
have supported the honest-money move- 
ment. To such an extent is this true 
that in Colorado it is admitted that 
"more than 12,000 of the 25,000 votes cast 
for McKinley and Hobart in Colorado 
were oast by the women voters." This 
statement speaks for itself. 

In Utah, of course, practically all of the 
leading Republicans were working for 
silver. In Wyoming, the Democratic 
ticket achieved success by only a small 
plurality. Colorado cast the largest 
Bryan plurality of any State in the Union. 
Tet it appears that the women oast "fully 
half of the sound-money vote." A recent 
despatch to the J^ew York Sun from Colo- 
rado confirms this statement, and adds 
that "it may be safely stated that the 
women voters here are a conservative ele- 
ment, and lorm a great and material ad- 
dition to the independent vote." The 
Sun's despatch also says: 

"They were subject to about the same 
influences as the ordinary run of male 
voters, but many of them could not be 
made to believe that the free coinage of 
silver was so important that the entire 
Chicago platform should be swallowed. 
The women of Colorado are great readers 
of current magazines, and with all the 
standard publications coming out weekly 
and monthly in a united stand against the 
Chicago platform, they were not so ready 
to accept the doctrines of the silverites as 
business men in toiich with the mining 
operators of the State." — Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 



REGISTEE, WOMEN, EEGISTEE ! 

The women of Boston and other Mas- 
sachusetts cities, who wish to vote for 
school committee, must go at once to the 
office of the Board of Registrars and have 
their names placed on the list. The regis- 
tration will close in Boston Nov. 25, at 
5 P. M. The office is in the old Court 
House, back of City Hall. Hours daily 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P M., and in the even- 
from Friday, jSTov. 20, to Wednesday, Nov. 
25, inclusive. 

THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held at the 
headquarters of the Association, 3 Park 
Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 24, at 2.30 P. M. 
The essayist will be Miss Maria E. Spare, 
a teacher in the English. High School at 
Cambridge. Her topic will be "Festal 
Days in Foreign Lands." She will describe 
the Christmas, New Tear and Luther cele- 
brations in Germany, the Garden Ffite at 
Dresden, the Queen's Jubilee in England, 
the Fourteenth of July in France, Distri- 
bution of Prizes at the Sorbonne, Day of 
the Assumption of the Virgin at Bordeaux, 
and the Festival of St. Lawrence at the 



Escorlal. Miss Spare has witnessed the 
festivals she describes. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will preside. 
Tea, cocoa, and refreshments will be 
served, as usual. All members of the 
Association will be admitted on presenta- 
tion of their membership tickets. All 
others will be expected to pay fifteen 
cents at the door. 

Maby a. Liveemoke, 
President. 



ARMENIAN HELP. 

Applications for Armenian women to do 
housework continue to flow in upon us 
from all sides, in spite of our repeated 
explanations in the papers that all the 
refugees are men. It has given us a "re- 
alizing sense" of the widespread and press- 
ing nature of the domestic problem. In 
answering the many afflioted housekeepers 
who beg us to send them "a strong Arme-' 
nian girl," we can only urge them to try 
an Armenian man instead. These young 
men are, most of them, bright and quick 
to learn. They are as easy to train as a 
raw girl, and stronger when trained. 
Those who have tried them praise their 
gentleness and neatness. 

A great deal of blame has been poured 
upon the starving seamstress who will not 
do housework, but what shall be said of 
the distressed housekeeper who has deliv- 
erance within her reach and will not take 
it? Some women are so situated that they 
could not conveniently employ a young 
man for household work; but there are 
many who could do it perfectly well, and 
who nevertheless prefer to struggle on 
with an endless series of incompetent and 
impertinent girls, rather than try a new 
departure. 

ALICE Stone Blaclwell. 



In Idaho the opponents of woman suf- 
frage are trying to defeat the will of the 
people as expressed at the polls Nov. 3, 
by a majority of 5,000 for the Amendment. 
It is claimed that all votes not cast at all 
are to be counted against the measure, 
and that therefore the woman suffrage 
amendment is defeated. The Supreme 
Court of the State will decide. Mrs. Ida 
M. Weaver writes from Boise to the 
Woman's Journal: 

"Good honest work was done for the 
amendment — both by local speakers and 
by those sent into the State by the Na- 
tional Society. We have won a fair 
majority of the votes cast on the subject, 
but are told that a majority of all the 
voters of Idaho (Indians, Chinamen and 
negi'oes included (must be had ere the 
constitution can be amended. If tjjls 
construction of our constitution prevail, 
it is fair to presume that neither the suf- 
frage amendment nor any other amend- 
ment will ever be added to the constitu- 
tion of Idaho." 



AT THE FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 

BY DOKA HEAD GOODALK. 

Does Plenty throng your neighbors' gates, 

And many a lamp blaze merrily, 
While Toil like a lean mistress waits 

To dole your wage out charily ? 
Though lingering Sickness haunt your bed, 
Hope like a changeling turn to dread, 

And Sorrow skulk behind. 
Yet when the yearly feast is spread. 

Eat with a thankful mind! 

Not for broad lands and gold, I w'is, 
Fat crops and ripening weather, 

Our fathers in tho wilderness 
Knelt and praised God together ; 

W^hen the grim forest's icy bound 
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CLOSING SCENES OF CALIFOENIA CAM- 
PAIGN. 

A private letter from a bright young 
journalist of San Francisco to her aunt 
in Boston, published by permission, gives 
graphic and entertaining details of the 
closing scenes of the campaign : 

Oakland, Cal., Nov. 6, 1896. 
I never saw such a crowd as the Oakland 
procession the Saturday before election. 
The procession was three hours in passing. 
I never saw such a long one before, and 
hope I never shall again. We wanted to 
go and see you off, but it was absolutely 
impossible. 

Sunday we rested. The next day, at ten, 
Nellie and I started out for the race track 
to hear Miss Shaw and Tom Eeed. It 
commenced at 2 P. JI., but nearly every 
one came early in order to get a good seat, 
and brought his lunch. There were about 
10,000 people there, and Tom Reed is one of 
the finest speakers I ever heard. He has a 
remarkably good face and a very pleasant 
manner. Miss Shaw was in her element. 
When she began to speak, a good deal of 
noise was made by those who did not 
wish her to be heard, and she simply 
stopped in the middle of a sentence and 
waited till they quieted down. Hr. Eeed 
introduced her and spoke in favor of suf- 
frage. When Miss Shaw asked if the men 
would do their duty by the women of 
California, there were loud cries of "We 
will! We will!" It was all very encourag- 
ing," and after Miss Anthony spoke they 
gave her three cheers, and we went away 
happy. Nellie came home with me to 
dinner, and then we went down to head- 
quarters to see the big parade. It was 
two hours in passing. There has never 
been such a time in Oakland before. The 
University of California boys were in it, 
and when they got under the headquarters 
windows, they took off their hats and 
gave three cheers for woman suffrage. 

The next day was that day of days, 
Nov. 3, and Carrie, Mag, Evelyn, Nel- 
lie and I went over to San Francisco 
to have our photos taken with Aunk Susan 
and the rest; but they were too busy, so 
we staid and helped them make out blanks 
for those who were to watch the count. 
While we were busy there, the liquor 
men were busy, and they hired all the 
fast women in town to go to the polls and 
work for the sixth amendment, knowing 
that that would kill it. On Washington 
Street these women climbed up on the 
telegraph poles and waved yellow hand- 
kerchiefs and cried, "Vote for the sixth 
amendment!" In some places they threw 
their arms around the men's necks and 
asked them to vote for suffrage. Is it a 
wonder we lost Oakland? Well, we got 
home at 4, and at 5 Nellie and Mag took a 

precinct at ' the Point," and Mrs. 

and I went out on San Pablo Avenue. 
The polls closed at 5, but they didn't 
begin to count until 7.30 in our booth. 
One of the inspectors had a toothache, so 
they had to stop all proceedings while he 
went up town and had it pulled. Talk 
about women's not knowing enough to 
vote! If women couldn't arrange a vot- 
ing booth better than ihose men did, I 
would like to know the reason why. They 
took the longest-and hardest way to do 
everything, and their fingers were all 
thumbs. Thej' had to follow printed 
directions for everything they did, and 
even then would do it wrong and have big 
-4iscussions as to 'what the directions 
meant. When we went in the men were 
nearly all smoking, but as soon as we 
'cSme in they all (with the exception of 
one very young deputy sheriff) stopped at 
once. The booth was in a bird store! 
Imagine the odor! It was simply awful. 
We: showed our permit from the super- 
visors, and the judge of the election read 
it to the members of the board — and very 



hard work he had to read it, too. Commas 
and periods were unknown to him, and he 
couldn't tell where a sentence ended or 
where it commenced. 

We were given chairs where we could 
see every ballot, and were treated with the 
utmost respect during the entire night. 
It was against us from the very first— two 
noes to every yes. It made me terribly 
blue, but the reporter, who kept coming 
in with the returns, told us that this was 
the only precinct in the city where the 
sixth amendment was behind, and that 
cheered us up. One old man came in and 
looked over my shoulder, and said: '-How 
is it going?" ' I told him, "Against us. 
here, but for us in the other places, 1 
guess." At that he said, patting me on 
the shoulder, "I hope so, my dear: have 
courage; you are a young girl, but you are 
working for a noble cause, and you will 
live to see many victories in j-our day." 
That nearly broke me up, I can tell you, 
for I never can stand sympathy. If peo- 
p e will let me alone I can grit my teeth 
and stand it, but when they say kind 
things to me, I go to pieces. However, 
as I was bound I would not show those 
men how badly I felt, and give them a 
chance to say women were hysterical, I 
smiled weakly — very weakly, lam afraid— 
but still it was a smile and passed as such. 
Then I began to get sick — Ye gods! how 
sick! The woman who owned the bird 
store had taken the birds into the back 
room, and some one came into the booth 
with a dog. The dog got into the back 
room, and caught one of the old lady's 
parrots, which at once began to scream 
enough to take the roof ofi, and all the 
others immediately took it up, and of all 
the nqise I ever heard, it was the worst. 
Of course, they had to get the bird away 
and put the dog out, and all that time the 
door between was open. Now when the 
door was closed, there was the usual bird- 
store odor in the booth, but when it was 
open, in came waves of hot bird-store 
odor. It is impossible to describe it. The 
woman had a hot fire to cook by, and 
waves of this heated air came in and 
filled the booth. 

The excitement in the booth stopped, 
but there was an excitement in my head 
that had not been there before! Every 
thing got black and began to go round; 
they could have counted us out a dozen 
times, and I should never have known the 
difference. At last one of the men said to 
me: 

"See here, little girl, you want a bit of 
fresh air and a drop of coffee, don't 
you?" 

I must have said "Yes," for I know he 
took me to the door and gave me some 
coffee which he said his wife had sent. in. 
The nectar of the gods could not have 
tasted better than that did to me, and yet 
it was so riley that I fairly had to chew it. 
It made me all right, though, and I went 
back feeling ready for anything. Oh, the 
intelligent voter of America, who repre- 
sents the women! One of them voted for 
29 electors ! One wrote at the top of his 
ballot, "I vote for the whole damned 
ticket." One stamped a cross, X, after 
what he wanted, and then wrote in lead- 
pencil "yes" or "no," "North" or 
"Mitchell," just as he chose. One, wish- 
ing to vote for McKinley, and not know- 
ing about the electors, wrote in the name 
Wm. McKinley, and then put his stamp 
after it. Several did not vote at all. 
They could not i'ead, and so did not know 
where to stamp, but rather than appear 
disfranchised before their friends, they 
just went in and 'folded their ballot and 
placed it in the box. They realize that to 
keep the respect of their associates they 
must at least appear to have the franchise. 
Imagine being governed by such men! 
I boiled and boiled, and my disappoint- 
ment soon gave vray to indignation, and 
righteous indignation at that. I never 
before had so felt the humiliation of my 



position. I feel it now, and I wish every 
woman in the United States could see 
herself as she really is — her real position 
regarding political affairs. Why, there's 
not a woman, if she once saw things as 
they are, but would work for her freedom 
while there was a breath left in her body. 
Some negroes who came in and stood be- 
hind iny chair were delighted that the 
vote was going against us, and they 
laughed and made remarks about women's 
not knowing enough, etc. One native-born 
Chinaman said, "Oh, woman no vote, she 
no lead (read) enough!" There is a sweet 
pill for you to swallow! Oh, why won't 
people see that women are degraded by 
their position? 

At half-past one Nell and Mag came in 
and said that we might as well go home, 
for it was going against us all over, and 
there was no hope. Alameda, upon which 
we had such hopes, and Berkeley went 
against us. San Francisco gave 20,000 
majority against us. So we went home. 
The next morning, at headquarters here, 

Mrs. W was so tired and disappointed 

that she broke down. 

At noon Nell and I went over to the 
San Francisco headquarters, and there 
was Miss Hay, smiling and jolly as ever. 
Southern California was for us. Banning 
gave SI votes for, and .51 against. Three 
cheers for Banning! We only stayed there 
about an hour, and then Nell went home 
and to bed, and X went to the meeting of 
the executive board, where I had to re- 
port for the press work and tell my expe- 
rience as a watcher. Mrs. Babcock waxed 
eloquent and had the meeting in tears, but 
they soon got over it. Poor Nellie was 
done up, but she was brave about it, and 
will go right to work again. 

Thursday we went to the convention, 
and Nellie and I were chosen as pages and 
ushers. Kate O. sat right behind me, when 
Miss Hay said, "Please give your creden- 
tial cards to Miss W. W.^ for she has them 
in charge." I had to stand, so that they 

could see who I was, and so knows 

who I am now. 

In the evening they gave a reception to 
Miss Anthony and the others. We had a 
splendid time, and we "kids" were kissed 
by them all. The next day ;Ss-e were at the 
convention all day. Mrs. Swift was 
chosen as president. Mrs. Catt was sell- 
ing some calendars and wanted us to help 
her, so Miss Shaw asked us to come for- 
ward. She didn't see us at first; when 
she saw Nellie she said, "Here is Miss S. 
Go right to the left." When she saw me, 
she said: "Here is Miss W. W., whom I 
wish to introduce to this convention as 
the little girl who has won votes by writ- 
ing some excellent newspaper articles." 
Then they applauded, and I wanted to go 
through the floor. It was so unexpected 
that it took me "all of a heap." Miss 
Hay mentioned those who had helped in 
the campaign, and then Miss Shaw said 
she wanted to speak of one who had been 
forgotten, because she came here before 
any of the rest, and worked so hard that 
she had ruined her health, and lay pale 
and white on her couch at home. Then 
she paid the most beautiful tribute to 
Lucy Anthony I ever heard. She stood 
there and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she didn't try to wipe them 
away. She was pathetic when she spoke 
of her mother and father that Sunday in 
Alameda, but it was nothing compared to 
her words for Lucy. Every one was cry- 
ing, and then they rose without a word, 
as a tribute of their esteem for her. Mrs. 
Sargent then asked Mrs. Blinn to speak 
of Miss Hay, for she said she had not the 
words at her command to praise Miss Hay. 
Mrs. Blinn said, "I cannot— I feel too 
much to say anything"— and then she 
broke down and cried. Then Mrs. Mc- 
Cann, a lawyer, got up and made one of 
the most eloquent speeches I ever heard. 
She soon had everybody crying about Miss 
Hay, and when Miss Hay herself got up, 
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she was crying, too. So we had" a very 
weepy morning, you see. 

In the evening we had the big rally at 
Metropolitan Temple, and it was jammed 
We took up a collection of over $120, the 
largest we ever took up. Oh, no, l' for- 
got. In the afternoon Miss Hay raised 
$1,140 at the convention, and so we closed 
out of debt. Kellie and I each pledged 
ourselves to raise §5.00. I shall sell 
badges to the suffragists. 

The rally was a great success, and pub- 
lic sentiment is with us. Mag and I wave 
Mrs. Sweet and Miss Hay each a key rino- 
after it was over. " " 

Saturday we had our photos taken, and 
Miss Shaw nearly spoiled it by getting us 
laughing. She made puns and joked 
Molly and poked fun at Aunt Susan, till 
we nearly died. Once, just before the 
photographer took the cap off, when we 
were all quiet, she snickered right out. 
and then we all had to get quiet again. She 
signed our photo "Yours for justice," and 
Miss Hay gave us each a photo, with 
"With much love to my little friend," on it. 

We went to see them off, and rode to 
16th Street with them. On the boat we 
all walked around and talked. It was a 
regular reception. People stared, and re- 
porters wrote, and ^ve were miserable and 
in the seventh heaven by turns. Xellie 
carried Miss Shaw's cape, Mag carried 
Miss Hay's papers, and I had Miss Shaw's 
satchel. They were all lovely to us. Miss 
Shaw kissed us each three times, and let 
us sit beside her, and so did Miss Hay. 
The good-byes were hard to make. Mrs. 
Sperry gave Mrs. Sweet a lovely gold 
watch with a narrow black ribbon, and 
on the ribbon for a slide was a star of 
pearls with a diamond in the centre for 
California. When I said good-by to Miss 
Anthony she said: "My dear, I am glad 
to have known you. I have watched you, 
and read all your articles. They are good, 
and you can do a noble work if you will. 
You are young, with a lifetime before you. 
Do not give up, but keep on and on and 
on." Poor dear old lady, how we all 
love her; and as we said good-bye, it was 
to wonder if we should ever see her again. 
As she spoke to me her lips trembled and 
her eyes filled with tears, and I just broke 
down. As I turned away, Miss Shaw 
stood there and held outlier arms to me. 
They are all so kind! I couldn't say good- 
bye to Miss Hay, for I had no voice. I 
just put my head on her shoulder with 
my face in her neck, and she put her arms 
around me and said, "My dear, dear little 
girl!" Mrs. Sweet said, "You don't know 
how we have grown to love you girls." 
Then she cried, and Miss Hay's voice 
caught, and I saw her cheeks were wet, too. 
Ah, it was awful ! awful ! The whole thing 
was like a funeral. When they tried to 
cheer Miss Anthony and one after another 
broke down and Miss Anthony sat there 
crying, I wished I had never gone. Miss 
Shaw was cracking jokes with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. But they all 
said they had not known what dear, true 
friends they had here, and they would 
come back. They all found it hard to 
leave us. 

So it is over. I have not told it very 
graphically, because there were so many 
things to remember that they would not 
come in order. 

Now, as to what defeated us. It was 
the Liquor Association and the Kepub- 
lican party. The liquor men paid the 
Republican party and promised their votes 
and influence for McKinley if the Kepub- 
iicans would turn down the sixth amend- 
ment. This they did, and you see the result. 
We were sold out. That is the truth of 
the matter. We got more votes from 
Democrats than we did from Eepublicans. 
But we are going right to work again. 
Lovingly, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton passed her 
eighty-first birthday Nov. 12. ' 



HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLEE-WirE AND 
MOTHER. 

Mrs. H. M. Tracy-Cutler's daughter 
writes to the Woman's Journal, which 
lately published the autobiography of that 
pioneer suifragist: 

"As I turn from the last chapter of 
Mrs. Cutler's modest sketch of her public 
labors, so little is told of her active and 
beneficent work as wife, mother and 
home-maker, that I am constrained to 
speak of my dear mother in those rela- 
tions. 

The common belief has been that a suf- 
fragist must be ignorant of or indifferent 
to the arts of housewifery, but there was 
no kind of domestic handicraft in which 
Mrs. Cutler was not proficient. For in- 
stance, she was an exquisite needlewoman, 
capable in her youth of executing eighteen 
different kinds of lace stitches. Spinning, 
weaving, knitting, tailoring, baking, 
dairying, basket-weaving, shoe-making, 
and hat-braiding, were all done by her 
skilful yet shapely hands. Out-of-doors, 
she was an expert gardener, and before 
tlie Civil War received a medal for making 
sugar from the African sorghum, and her 
syrups were awarded the premium at our 
County Pair. 

With all these accomplisliments, it is- 
not surprising that she had the faculty of 
making her family comfortable with 
scanty means. Twice she underwent the 
hardships of pioneering; first as a girl 
coming from Massachusetts to Ohio, and, 
later, after her second marriage and re- 
moval to Illinois. In all our adversities 
and discomforts, her cheerful courage up- 
held the household, and she was always 
ready to point out compensations in our 
new situation for the advantages left 
behind. 

As we were deprived of school atten- 
dance for some years, she personally con- 
ducted our studies; but what we learned 
from our text-books was little, compared 
with the wider instruction received from 
her conversation and her example. Love 
of "all classes and conditions of mankind" 
inspired her soul, and gave her interest in 
all who came near her. Hundreds of lives 
were uplifted and broadened by her gen- 
erous influence. Her hospitality was as 
unbounded as her charitj-, and aid was 
never denied when asked of her, either in 
the capacity of neighbor, physician, or 
judicious adviser. 

She trained her daughters to believe in 
the dignity of housewifely service and in 
the sacred and binding character of the 
marriage tie. 

The versatility of her abilities was 
shown in the ease with which she turned 
from large public interests to perform the 
sheerest drudgery, but I fear that the un- 
intermitting toil, either mental or phy- 
sical, with which she taxed herself, caused 
the breaking-down of her system. 

The long illness and death of her older 
daughter, Mrs. Parker Earle, was followed 
by glaucoma, which greatly reduced my 
mother's strength. A few months later 
she recovered enough to come to me in 
California. The change of climate bene- 
fited her, and for two years she kept up 
her interest in her life work, attending 
W. C. T. U. conventions and woman's 
clubs, occasionally speaking in public, hut 



with little of her old spirit and magnetism. 
In September, 1892, she had a light para- 
lytic attack, and with the death of her 
only and idolized son, the artist, J. M. 
Tracy, her life really ended, though she 
was a prisoner in the worn-out body for 
nearly two years longer. 

Happily she was free from sufiering, 
and the sweet serenity of her nature often 
triumphed over restlessness and weariness. 
Her speech was greatly impeded, but when 
she spoke, it was with the dignity and 
propriety that had always characterized 
her language. When the hour of her en- 
largement from the prison-house of clay 
arrived, the empty garment of flesh was 
laid beside the dear daugliter and son who 
had gone before. A dutiful daughter, a 
faithful wife, a loving mother, she had 
also complied with the command to "heal 
the sick, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and visit those in prison." 

Maey Teacy Mott. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The ISTational Council of Women of iS'ew 
South Wales held its first meeting at 
tlie Town Hall, Sydney, Aug. 26. Lady 
Hampden, president of the Council, pre- 
sided. The societies present were: The 
Infants' Home, represented by Mrs. B. F. 
Marks, honorary treasurer of the Home; 
the New South Wales Shorthand Writers' 
and Typists' Society, represented by Mrs. 
D. E. Armitage, secretary of the Society, 
and Miss Barrow; the University Women's 
Association, represented by Miss Louisa 
Macdonald, M. A., president of the Asso- 
ciation, and by Miss J. F. Kussell, 
M. A.; the Women's Hospital, repre- 
sented by Lady Windeyer, president of 
the Hospital Committee, and by Mrs. 
H. W^. Fell; the Women's Literary 
Society, represented by Miss Hamilton; 
the Women's Cooperative and Silk Grow- 
ing Association, represented by Mrs. 
Woodward, president of the Association, 
and by Mrs. W. H. Armstrong; the 
Women's Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, represented by Mrs. 
G. K. Mann, vice-president, and Miss 
Levvy, secretary of the Society; The 
Working and Factory Girls' Club, repre- 
sented by Mrs. M. H. Stephen, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Edwards, secretary; Lady 
Renwick, vice-president of the National 
Council of Women; Mrs. Eobjohns, re- 
cording secretary; Miss M. Windeyer, 
corresponding secretary of the Council; 
and Madame Eougier and Mrs. Ward, as- 
sociates of the Council. 



LUCT STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. ■ ■ 
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It is intended to givo the Armenian ref- 
ugees and some of tlieir friends a joyous 
Thanksgiving dinner. Gifts of turkeys, 
minoe pies, cranberries, plum-puddings 
or other edibles appropriate to the season 
■will be gratefully received at the tempo- 
rary home, 12 to 16 Waltham Street. 

Last Saturday evening a large number of 
the Armenians of Boston and vicinity, with 
many American friends, assembled at the 
home of Mr. Samuel J. Barrows and Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, 51 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass., and presented the Con- 
gressman-elect and his wife with a huge 
Bokhara rug as a token of gratitude for 
their services in the Armenian cause. An 
extended report is given in the Woman^s 
Journal. 

JoiiANXA Ambrosius ( Frau Voigt), 
the German peasant woman whose jjoems 
have made her famous all over Germany 
and even in the outside world of letters, 
was a year ago living in a little snow- 
covered hut, earning her own bread, 
mending her fathei-'s nets, oiling his 
boots, digging potatoes, cutting wheat, 
gathering pine-needles to fill beds, shear- 
ing sheep, chopping wood, caring for 
cattle and laboring in the fields. But, like 
all poets, she had to write. When "The 
Last Song" appeared and was brought to 
the attention of the Empress, the latter 
immediately dispatched a messenger to 
her with gifts and honors, and her ob- 
scure peasant life ended. 

Dr. Emma W. Mooers, of Arlington, 
Mass., has been appointed a member of 
the medical staff of the Michigan Insane 
Asylum. Dr. Mooers is a graduate of the 
medical department of the Univei'sity of 
Michigan of the class of 1884. She has 
been in general practice in Arlington since 
graduation, with the exception of two 
years spent in Europe. Six months ago 
she gave up active practice to devote spe- 
cial attention to pathology, and has spent 
the time in the laboratory of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, in the 
Harvard laboratory of pathology, and in 
Dr. 'William T. Councilman's laboratory 
in Boston. 

Mes. Frances Sorcho, of Baltimore, 
has worked for several years at deep-sea 
diving. She is probably the only woman 
in the world who follows this perilous 
calling. Mrs. Sorcho is the wife of Capt. 
Louis Sorcho, a veteran deep-sea ijiver, 
and ex-captain of the United Stares Life- 
saving Service. She had not been married 
long before she determined to assist her 
husband and share the dangers of his 
occupation. She prepared herself by tak- 
ing a year's, course of physical training, 
and at the end of that time she had devel- 
oped the muscles of an atlilete. Tiien she 
put on twenty-seven-pound shoes and the 
rest of a diver's armor, weighing about 
250 pounds. Captain Sorcho was engaged 
in the business of collecting rare seashells 
and coral for several nortliern universities. 
Mrs. Soroho's first dive was oft" the south- 
ern coast of Florida. She did no work 
that time, but after a few more dives grew 
accustomed to the sensations, and helped 
her husband complete his contract. Since 
then she has taken part in almost all his 
undertakings, and has many times done 
work on her own account. 



MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Massachusetts "Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting on Monday afternoon and 
evening, Jan. 11, 1897, at 2.30 and 1.30 
P. M., in Association Hall, corner of Boyl- 
ston and Berkeley Streets, Boston. The 
business meeting will be held next day in 
Park Street Church Parlor, on Tuesday 
afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock. Auxiliary 
Leagues are requested to prepare their 
annual reports of work. 

Mary A. Livekmorb, Pres. 



MOEE GOOD "WOEDS POR ARMENIANS. 



at greater length of these interesting; 
people. 

It occurred to me that possibly some- 
one might be considering the feasibility 
of trying an experiment like ours, and that 
a word of encouragement might decide^ 
them" favorably. I realize that not all 
families can equal the one we have, but 1 
do believe the national characteristics 
may be found in all — honesty, faithful- 
ness, and aptness in acquiring knowledge. 

We were prompted to act upon your ap- 
peal by a genuine sympathy for these per- 
secuted people, and now we feel over- 
whelmed by the compensation. We gave 
a little, and receive from this cultured, 
grateful family so much more that we are 
constantly in their debt. May the hearts, 
homes and purses of America be open to 
these brave refugees! 



Good reports of the refugees who have 
gone out to work continue to come in. 
A lady writes from South Canterbury, 
Conn., after a month's experience: 

We like our Armenian. He is quick to 
learn, and auxioiis to please; is quiet, 
gentle, cheerful and reasonable. 

A lady who conducts a large dairy farm 
in one of the Middle States writes: 

jUay I express to you our thanks for 
your articles in tlie Woman's Journai, 
regarding the employment of Armenians? 
The idea of giving practical help to these 
refugees appealed to us, and we took steps 
immediately to secure some farm help. I 
want to tell you of our success, and I wish 
I might urge others to undertake the same 
experiment. 

Some wise old farmers shook their 
heads, and thought foreigners who could 
not speak English would be worthless as 
help, and I confess I had some misgivings. 
Our assistant farmer lives in a cottage 
near by, and of course heretofore each 
man filling that position has furnished 
the house himself. In taking an Arme- 
nian family we had to put the house in 
order, which interested friends helped us 
to do. When the family of five arrived 
(sent by Dr. Greene), mother and I feared 
greatly that we had been unwise to attempt 
combining philanthropy with practical 
dairy farming. Several weeks have now 
passed since this tiuly delightful family 
came to us, and we are daily amazed at 
their quickness of comprehension, their 
eagerness to learn, their. powers of imita- 
tion, and their anxiety to give satisfaction. 
They were a family of great wealth and 
evident culture, living in Constantinople, 
and at the time of the massacre barely 
escaped with their lives. The daughter of 
eighteen is married, and is absolutely 
fascinating in every way. She was two 
years in a French school, and speaks that 
tongue beautifully. In addition to French 
and her own language, she speaks Greek, 
Turkish, and English after six months' 
study. Her vocabulary amazes me, and 
although she had never before faced an 
audience, she addressed a large union 
meeting last Sunday night, and told their 
own terrible experiences in Constantinople 
in such a thrilling manner that every one 
was spellbound. 

Her fatlier and husband, although utter- 
ly unused to manual labor of any kind, 
work faithfully, and are already more val- 
uable as farm helpers than half the men 
one can employ. Their hands became 
blistered and swollen, but they persisted 
in working, bravely declaring: "We will 
keep on until our hands are hardened." 
They seem contented, and deeply grateful 
for friends and shelter. 

It is a constant wonderment to us to 
watch their brave 'acceptance of their 
changed position, to say nothing of the 
horrors they have witnessed and the ter- 
rible anxiety they have suffered. I can 
not express the admiration and respect 
they awaken. It is a temptation to write 



HO"W WOMEN PROPOSE TO LEGISLATE. 

The three women, Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, 
Mrs. Olive C. Butler and Mrs. Evangeline 
Heartz, .members-elect of the Assembly of 
Ooloi-ado, are zealous in the interests of a 
number of reform measures. They have 
already begun to plan for systematic work, 
and to secure the support of organizations. 
According to the Denver News, Mrs. 
Conine considers the city charter a matter 
of supreme importance to Denver. She 
expects that the women's clubs of the 
city will cooperate with the Chamber of 
Commerce and other bodies that will have 
a revised charter under discussion. She 
is earnestly in favor of having the State 
take some action for the protection of 
homeless and friendless girls. At present, 
she says, the State and city take no cogni- 
zance of a girl until she commits some 
offence against the laws. Then she is 
sent to the industrial school, where she 
is instructed but not clothed, and as soon 
as her time is up she is again turned upon 
the world without friends or assistance of 
any kind. Mrs. Conine is in favor of an 
institution for the better protection of 
these friendless girls, that will take 
them before they become vicious and 
criminal, and save them from careers of 
crime. Something should be done, too, 
for the boys, the street gamins from whom 
the criminal ranks are recruited. Mrs. 
Conine is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Woman's Club, and has had 
under consideration for some time a new 
primary election law, which will be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Mrs. Butler will support every measure 
that she considers advisable. Aside 
from her interest in home rule for Den- 
ver, she desires to see some legislation in 
favor of the old soldier. She is opposed 
to taking veterans from their wives and 
cooping them up in a State institution. 
She favors furnishing married soldiers 
with a garden patch and a separate cot- 
tage, and allowing them to keep their 
families with them. In this way, the sol- 
diers' pensions and the produce of their 
gardens would go toward their mainte- 
nance, and thus reduce the expense to the 
State. 

Mrs. Heartz is ready to do her share for 
any measures that will give Denver home 
rule. She says that if the labor organiza- 
tions decide upon any measures they will 
find in her a champion of their cause. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 
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BISHOP DOANE'S STATISTICS. 

Bishop Doane says: "In Massachusetts, 
ninety-flve per cent, of the population of 
the State declined it [woman suffrage] by 
a popular vote." The only popular vote 
ever taken on the subject in Massachu- 
setts was the so-called "referendum" of 
1895. By the census of 1895, the number 
of men qualified to register and vote in 
.Massachusetts was 561,699. Of these, 
186,9'70 voted against woman suffrage. Ac- 
cording to an anti-suffrage estimate, there 
were "at least 575,000 women" who could 
have registered and voted. Of these, only 
864 voted against woman suffrage. In 
other words, the total negative vote on 
woman suilrage comprised less than 
thirty-four per cent, of the men of the 
State, and less than one-sixth of one per 
cent, of the women. How the Bishop of 
Albany can make it out that this was 
ninety-flve per cent, of the population 
would puzzle the keenest mathematician. 
The alBrmative vote was 109,204. Bishop 
Doane thinks women ought not to vote 
because they might be moved by "senti- 
ment and feeling; " but when equal suf- 
frage is under consideration, the Bishop 
himself is evidently too rnuch blinded by 
sentiment and feeling to see figures clearly. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



SUFrEAGISTS AND POPULATION. 

Bishop Doane professes to give, from 
the Woman's Journal, statistics show- 
ing "the proportion of women suffragists 
to population." The statistics given 
showed the proportion of paid-up mem- 
bers of the Suffrage Association to the 
population, which is a very different thing. 
Thus, in 1895, tlie Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association and its branches had 
only about 1.100 paid-up members, but in 
that year, on the so-called "referendum," 
109,204 persons in 3Iassachusetts voted 
for' woman suffrage. In California and 
Idaho, many thousands of persons have 
just voted for suffrage who were not 
members of the California and Idaho 
TVoman Suffrage. Associations. At the 
time of the last New Tork Constitutional 
Convention, the New Tork State Woman 
Suffrage Association and its branches had 
only 1,600 members, but some 600,000 
persons petitioned the Constitutional Con- 
vention for woman suffrage. 

Of course, every one who believes in 
suffrage ought to join the Suffrage Asso- 



ciation, but it is notorious that all do not. 
It would be as reasonaBle to reckon the 
number of persons who believe in civil 
service reform ' by the membership of the 
Civil Service Reform League. The num- 
ber of persons in the United States who 
have paid dues to any Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation would be an infinitesimal fraction 
of the population, yet there are still in 
the United States a good many persons 
who do not believe in woman suffrage. 

Moreover, the New York Anti-Suffrage 
Association, of which Bishop Doane is the 
champion, has been organized for the 
avowed purpose of preventing a woman 
suffrage amendment from being submitted 
to the voters. If the "Antis" really be- 
lieved that there were only 1,600 suffrag- 
ists in New Tork State, they would just 
as soon have the' question submitted to 
the voters as not. They object to its 
submission because they fear it might 
carry. This is a case where actions speak 
louder than words. — Woman's Journal. 



CRIME, PAUPEEISM AND INSANITY. 

The Massachusetts Legislature of 1894 
ordered the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
to make a thorough personal investigation 
of the relation of the liquor traffic to 
pauperism, crime and insanity. The col- 
lection of information occupied the year 
closing August, 1895. Horace G. Wadlin, 
chief of the Bureau, has just published the 
results, summarized as follows: 

1. Of all convictions for crime, 82 
cases out of every 100 were induced by 
intemperate habits; 66 out of every 100 
convictions were for drunkenness. Of all 
adults convicted of crime, 96 out of every 
100 were "addicted to the use of liquor." 

2. Fifty-three towns and cities licensed 
the sale of liquor, and showed 36.24 arrests 
for drunkenness per 1,000 of population; 
260 towns and cities refused to license, 
and showed only 9.94 such arrests per 
1,000 of population. For offences other 
than drunkenness in the license cities and 
towns there were 22.34 of every 1,000 of 
population, while in no-license cities and 
towns there were 10.26 of every 1,000. 

3. Where tlie same towns and cities 
changed from license to no license or 
vice versa, a corresponding change in the 
number of arrests resulted. Thus, in 
Haverhill, Lynn, Medford, Pittsfield, and 
Salem, under license, the monthly arrests 
averaged 81.63 in each 1,000 of population: 
under no license, 26.50; in Lynn under 
license, 315; under no license, 111.63; in 
Medford under license, 20.12; under no 
license, 1.3.25; in Pittsfield under license, 
93.25; under no hcense, 36.75; in Salem 
under license, 140.50; under no license, 
29.63. 

It appears from the foregoing that more 
than three-fourths of all crimes directly 
result from th.e licensed sale of liquor, and 
cease when the sale is prohibited. 

In cases of insanity, it is harder to trace 



effects to causes, yet Mr. Wadlin finds 
that in 69 cases out of 100, one or both of 
the parents of the insane were intemper- 
ate ; while 25 out of every 100 lunatics have 
themselves been intemperate. 

Of paui)ers, 75 of every 100 have been 
addicied to the use of liquor, and nearly 
one-half of all paupers have had drunken 
parents. Thirty-nine of every 100 paupers 
attributed their pauperism to their own 
intemperate habits. 

If these figures had been compiled by a 
temperance society or by an advocate of 
prohibition,they would have seemed almost 
incredible. But in this case they are not 
gathered for a purpose. They are the 
scientific record of facts, ascertained by 
personal, ofiioial investigation. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend how any benevolent 
or just man can vote for license after 
studying these amazing figures. 

But it is said that we cannot induce a 
majority of men to look these facts in the 
face. Here comes in an argument for 
extending the suffrage to women. Women 
as a rule do not drink, but are often the 
victims of drunken men. AVomen are the 
natural enemies of the liquor traffic. It 
is "the home versus the saloon." The ar- 
gument for woman suffrage may be 
reduced to a syllogism thus : 

1. Human hapifiness will be promoted 
by restricting the sale of liquor. 

2. Restriction will be promoted by 
woman suffrage. 

3. Therefore, woman suffrage will pro- 
mote human happiness. 

Hexky B. BLACIvWELL. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

"Festal Days in Foreign Lands" was 
the subject of a very interesting lectuife 
delivered by Miss Marie E. Spare, at the 
Fortnightly Meeting. of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association held at the 
headquarters. No. 3 Park Street, last Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 24. Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney presided. 

Miss Spare, a teacher in the English 
High School at Cambridge, witnessed 
these various festivities during a holiday 
tour in Europe. 

She described the Christma,s, New Tear 
and Luther celebrations in Germany, the 
garden fete at Dresden, the Queen's 
jubilee in England, the Fourteenth of 
July in France, distribution of prizes at 
the Sorbonne, day of the Assumption of 
the Virgin at Bordeaux:, and the festival of 
St. Lawrence at the Escorial. 



A Nevada correspondent, under date 
of Nov. 19, says tliat press despatches 
announce that the Supreme Court of Idaho 
has declared the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment carried. AVe hope the news will 
prove authentic, and are awaiting de- 
spatches from Boise City. 
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THE NEW CHURCH. 

A Thanksgiving Story- 
BY MAET T. MOTT. 

The Presiding Elder was to blame for 

the state of affairs at Q , so the officers 

insisted. It had been carefully explained 
to him that none but a brilliant and rather 
sensational, minister, Prof. Sims prefer- 
ably, could extricate them from their dif- 
ficulties; and there was wrath as well as 
disappointment when the conference .as- 
signments were read. 

"A saintly man !" exclaimed Mrs. Jane- 
way, who for her efficiency had been 
chosen a steward, as she read the- Presid- 
ing Elder's letter recommending the new- 
pastor. "Yes, but how far will that go to 
paying oft our church debt? What we 
want is somebody to draw a crowd." 

The society at Q had for years en- 
joyed prosperity and harmony, worship- 
ping in the old church, which was usually 
filled, and if at times a little crowded, only 
made people more neighborly; but when 
the Congregationalists built a smart mod- 
ern chapel, the spirit of emulation urged 
the Methodists to erect a statelier house. 
The Bishop, coming to dedicate it, found 
a heavy debt outstanding, and refused to 
perform the ceremony. The congrega- 
tion were kept for hours while efforts 
were made to clear the obligation, the 
Ladies' Aid Society at last heroically 
pledging itself to make up the deficiency. 

The new church home was duly con- 
sec-ated, the old one being sold to the 
Masons for a hall, but it proved far less 
comfortable than the one abandoned; it 
was unnecessarily large, and the assem- 
blage that had been compact and inspirit- 
ing in the old room looked scattering and 
discouraging in the ampler space. Soon, 
also, the sense of indebtedness rested 
heavily on all connected with the f-ooiety. 
The members of tlie Ladies' Aid were over- 
whelmed with care, and felt it incumbent 
on them to try every possible scheme for 
raising money to pay the interest and 
small instalments of the principal. Spix-it- 
ual life was gradually crushed out by the 
pressure of the obligation resting on the 
church. The building itself became "a 
house of merchandise," in which bazaars, 
where money was extorted from the 
pockets of the unwary, were held. The 
monthly social, once conducted in the in- 
terest of innocent recreation and Chris- 
tian fellowship, now demanded an admis- 
sion fee, and young men of doubtful stand- 
ing who assisted financiallj- were cordially 
welcomed. 

Prospective members were valued by 
their ability to pay liberally, while the 
intrusive contribution box and subscrip- 
tion paper drove away tlie poorer at- 
tendants and disgusted the irreligious. 
The financial straits of the church and its 
diminishing congregation had occasioned 
the appeal to the Presiding Elder to send 
a young and fashionable minister to at- 
tract the indifferent and restore the dis- 
affected; it was also hoped that his wife 
might be skilled in all the recent devices 
for filling the treasury of the society; and 

the seiiding to Q of old Dr. Hinsdale, 

once a man of power, but now aged and 
infirm, was resented as a pei-sonal affront. 



To him likewise the appointment, after 
fifty years of distinguished service, to 
this small country charge, had been a 
direct intimation that he had ceased to be 
acceptable to the important churches of 
the conference, and was only preliminary 
to his banishment to the ranks of the 
superannuated. 

The Ladies' Aid had planned an enthusi- 
astic housewarming for the new incum- 
bent, but in its arlnoyance and displeasure 
failed to make preparation for the Hins- 
dales. Fortunately, a neighbor, belonging 
to "another household of faith," learned 
of the condition of things, borrowed the 
key of the parsonage, and was there to 
receive them. It was some days before the 
doctor and his delicate wife knew that this 
kindness came from one on whom they 
had no claim. 

The first Sabbath was full of pain for 
the sensitive, refined old clergyman. Ac- 
customed to a large and sympathetic con- 
gregation, he looked around at abstracted 
or critical faces, and saw that his scholarly 
and spiritual discourse had no message 
for them. Three-fourths of the audience 
were women, not lacking in culture and 
discernment, but so dominated by the 
ever present financial demands that the 
question of taxes, insui-ance and interest 
seemed more important than the salvation 
of souls. After the services it was evident 
that no cordiality animated the member- 
ship. Chilly, perfunctory hand - shakes 
were given, but the pastor felt that the 
invitations to visit his people were en- 
tirely formal. 

As weeks went by he made the required 
calls, and occasionally, with his wife, went 
out to dine, but at every house the dire 
necessity for raising funds to maintain 
the credit of the church was brought be- 
fore him, till it seemed as if the pittance 
doled out to him must take the bread out 
of the mouths of his flock. He had been 

in Q for two months without receiving 

a dollar from his parishioners, when a dona- 
tion party of "sinneie and publicans" 
descended upon him with generous offer- 
ings, and in the meantime delicate atten- 
tions from those outside of his people 
had only emphasized their neglect. 

Never in his long labors for the gospel 
had he experienced such a sense of lone- 
liness and humiliation, such "wounding 
in the house of his friends," as he did 
after the service at which he had read the 
President's proclamation of Thanksgiving 
Day. Ko one of the congregation had ex- 
tended an invitation to. the old people for 
the festival, and as they were far from 
children and grandchildren, the slight 
was keenly felt. 

Heretofore, Mrs. Janeway, as being the 
most influential woman, and having the 
wealthiest husband in the connection, had 
usually insisted upon entertaining the 
minister's family on Thanksgiving Day, 
but she now wished to let that honor de- 
volve upon some other matron. Feeling 
rather ashamed of her intention, she drove 
by on Tuesday to take Mrs. Gregg, treas- 
urer of the Ladies' Aid, to the society's 
weekly meeting. 

"Pm afraid. Sister Gregg, that I've 
stirred up hard feeling before this, by mak- 
ing a point of always having the minister's 
family for Thanksgiving. Mr. Janeway 



has said so, and now this year, with all the 
arrangements for giving a really prof- 
itable Dime Social at my house that 
night, and the drama for Friday evening, 
I see that I couldn't make it pleasant for 
the doctor's folks. I have to invite a lot 
of young people that are going to sing at 
the Social, and there'll be so much gig- 
gling and laughing I should be on nettles 
with strait-laced old folks to hear it. Be- 
sides, you know my husband isn't a pro- 
fessor, though he gives as liberally to the 
church as anybody; but, confidentially. 
Sister Gregg, he thinks I overdo things, 
always filling the house up with preachers. 
I rather thought you would feel as 
though you'd ought to have the privilege 
of having 'em this year." 

"I'm real sorry. Sister Janeway, I 
wanted to have them the worst way last 
year, but you got in ahead of me, and so I 
s'posed you would claim 'em this time; so 
I've got arrangements made for all our 
table '11 hold, and my brother Sam is 
coming, and you know what an outspoken 
infidel he is, and since we've been having 
such a time oveir our church debt, he's 
always throwing out slurs on religion, so 
I really wouldn't dare to have him and 
Dr. Hinsdale at the same time; but I know, 
in reason. Sister Milsap will be glad to ' 
ask 'em. She was real out of humor year 
before last at your having the minister's 
folks." 

Unfortunately, inquiry at the Society 
meeting developed the fact that Sister 
Milsap and family were going to be absent, 
and that for excellent causes no one of the 
fifteen ladies present could permit herself 
the pleasure of adding the pastor and his 
wife to her list of guests; but each was 
confident that either Sister Purdy or Sis- *■ 
ter Amos, both kept at home by house- 
hold cares, would be overjoj-ed to extend 
her hospitality to the Hinsdales. It was 
generally understood that an informal 
committee of the whole should see that 
the matrons thus designated should be 
informed, and all went away relieved. 

3Irs. Janeway, plunged in preparations 
for her state dinner, and in arrangements 
for the Dime Social with its fish-pond and 
its fortune-telling booth, and busied in 
making costumes for the performers in the 
drama, was at a high state of nervous 
tension when her husband came home at a 
white heat of anger. Mr. Janeway was-a 
thrifty business man, indulgent to his 
family, rather patronizing in his view of 
religious observances, but extremely proud 
of his wife's position in the church, and 
very generous in his contributions; and 
when on the eve of Thanksgiving he came 
into the dining-room to say, "What do 
you mean by slighting Dr. Hinsdale and 
his wife this year?" the children stared 
in consternation, and Mrs. Janeway stood 
dumbfounded. 

"A pretty set of Christians you Metho- 
dists are!" he continued. "I went into 
Eosenshine's store, and it was full of the 
neighbors. I saw the old doctor there, and, 
knowing that you always plume yourself 
on showing attention to the ministers, I 
said, 'Pll come around for Mrs. Hinsdale 
and you about two to-morrow.' He looked 
at me very queer, and said he guessed I 
was laboring under a mistake, that you 
had not invited him. Gregg spoke up and 
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said his wife told liim that the doctor's 
folks -were to dine -with the Purdys, and 
Beeves said no, they were to be at the 
Ames's. 'You mistake, gentlemen,' said 
the old man in his dignified way, 'no 
member of my congregation has asked me 
to break bread with him to-morrow.' 

"I tell you I felt sneaking, though I 
don't profess to be pious, and Eosenshine 
said with a grin, 'My wife asked the doc- 
tor and his wife a fortnight ago to share 
our Jewish Thanksgiving dinner.' 'And 
I am very ' grateful for the hospitality of 
my Hebrew friends,' said your pastor." 

Mrs. Janeway burst into a flood of tears. 
"It was on your account," she feebly 
recriminated, "you've said you were tired 
of having preachers under your nose every 
holiday, and I supposed Sister Ames or 
Sister Purdy had been notified. Oh, dear! 
what will outsiders think of us? " 

"Don't try to lay it on me, Julia," re- 
torted her husband. "I joke a little hard 
sometimes, but I'm not mean enough to 
begrudge having those old people at 
my table. If I had known in time 
I'd have ordered a dinner at the hotel 
and gone there with them. If it had 
been that dudish young professor, much 
attention you'd have paid to my likes or 
dislikes, but since you set out to build 
that fine church, money is all you think of. 
Confound the new church! it's been a 
curse to the community. Societies have 
no more right to go beyond their means 
than individuals, and since you women 
shouldered that debt two of you have died 
of overwork, one is broken down with 
nervous prostration, and the rest of you 
do things a heathen ought to be ashamed 
of. Tou've all mistreated that good old 
minister because he can't cut shines at a 
church fair to tickle a crowd. I tell you, 
Julia, there's a thousand dollars too much 
of my money in that building already. 
JTot a cent more goes into it, and I'll never 
set foot in it again." 

Mrs. Janeway was pallid with shame; 
heretofore, in all her married life, her hus 
band had treated her with profound re- 
spect; and this dreadful scene in the 
presence of her children overwlielmed 
her. 

"I wish we were only back in the old 
church; it is true that we liaven't had any 
comfort in the new," she sobbed, "and if 
you won't help us any more, I don't see 
what we shall do." 

Mr. Janeway was silent, rather vexed 
with himself as well as angry with his 
overtaxed %vife, and neither spoke again. 
The astonished children sat quietly till bed- 
time, and retired with a sense of domestic 
calamity. 

Mrs. Janeway tossed on her pillow, 
wounded and trying vainly to feel that she 
had not deserved her husband's severity. 
He had not made any overtures toward 
reconciliation, and she felt that he, too, 
was sleepless though silent. She listened 
to the clock from hour to hour, and sighed 
as she heard it strike twelve; then the 
sudden clanging of a bell made her start 
up, saying, "Edward, that's the Congre- 
gational bell." She sprang out of bed 
and pulled aside, the curtain. A great 
blaze lighted up the viUage half a mile 
away. 

"Oh, it's our church!" she cried in 



alarm, and Mr. Janeway roused his farm 
hands, harnessed his team to a spring 
wagon into which his wife climbed in 
haste, and all hurried to the spot. There 
was no fire company, a scant supply of 
water, and the structure of pine and red- 
wood burned so rapidly that nothing 
was saved. An hour later, a great crowd 
stood to watch the remains of the build- 
ing." The members of the Ladies' Aid So- 
ciety were huddled together weeping over 
the ruins, but suddenly Mrs. Janeway 
rose to the dignity of her olHce as presi- 
dent. 

"Come with me," she said, and they fol- 
lowed her to the place where, the Congre- 
gational pastor stood condoling with Dr. 
Hinsdale. "I've come in the name of our 
society and as an officer of the church to 
ask your forgiveness, doctor," she said; 
"we have shamefully neglected you: we 
have been so completely absorbed in the 
dreadful effort to clear off our obligations 
that we have forgotten that we had any 
souls, or that a minister had any other 
duties than to help us pay off these debts. 
The Lord has sent this judgment on us 
for our f orgetfulness ; and if you can only 
overlook our unkindness in the past, we 
shall try to make you amends and to lead 
a truer Christian life." 

The doctor held out his hand while he 
said, brokenly, "I can make every allow- 
ance, my sisters. Let us begin our work 
anew ; perhaps we may be able to rebuild 
this house." 

"Xo, no," interposed Mr. Janeway, "it's 
been enough of a Jericho already. My 
wife calls this fire a judgment, but I say 
it's only the answer to her prayers. She 
has been asking the Lord for three years 
to help pay the church debt, and He has 
done it. The insurance will clear it off 
and leave a little surplus. Tou can buy 
back the old church — you've found out 
that it's plenty big enough for you — and 
paint it and paper it, and have a little time 
after this for charity and religion." 

"That's what we'll do," joyfully cried 
Mrs. Gregg, "and if the Masons will let us 
have it to-day, we'll hold the first genuine 
Thanksgiving service we've had for four 
years." 

The sisters shook hands with happy 
tears, and then Mrs. Janeway's strong, 
clear soprano rang out, 
"Praise God from whom all blessings flow," 
the whole assembly joining in, and the 
emancipated Ladies' Aid Society went 
gratefully home.— TFoTOan's Journal. 



dr. abbott's misstatement. 

Beltok, Texas, Nov. 20, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

I read to-night in Dr. Abbott's Outlook, 
Nov. 14, speaking of California: 

It is a significant fact that a principal 
influence exerted against suffrage came 
from the women themselves, etc. 

If this is true, the women who worked 
in that campaign ought to know it. (They 
all say the exact contrary. The saloons 
of San Francisco and Oakland defeated 
the amendment.) Please ventilate the 
subject in your gem of a paper. People 
are too willing to believe a lie, if it lies in 
the line of their prejudices. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott is certainly queer in 



his ideas. He praises women for going 
from house to house to carry political 
elections, yet scOrns their having the bal- 
lot. My daughter says: "Thank God, we 
live in Texas." TVe are not yet in an 
effete civilization! 

[Mes.] F. H. Daitpoeth. 



N. W. C. T. U. RESOLUTIONS. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
23d Annual Convention of the National 
W. C. T. IT., at St. Louis, Nov. 13-18, were 
the following: 

We believe in a single standard of 
purity for both sexes, and rejoice in the 
awakening of public opinion on this 
subject, leading to the organization of 
societies to prevent impurity, and which, 
we hope, will result in the enactment of 
laws more worthy of a Christian nation. 

We believe in eqvial wages for equal 
work, irrespective of age, sex or jirevious 
condition. 

As all American-born or naturalized 
women are citizens of the United States, 
and are already bearing the burdens and 
performing many of the duties of their 
citizenship, it is but common justice that 
they be accorded all its privileges, equally 
with men and for the same reasons. 

Therefore, we believe' that women 
should have the ballot, and we also be- 
lieve that there should be an educational 
test for both sexes. 

AVe declare ourselves unalterably op- 
posed to lynching and all other lawless 
proceedings, affecting white or colored 
people, in our own or other countries. 

Our thought in regard to arbitration 
cannot be better expressed than in the 
words adopted by the Arbitration Confer- 
ence held at Washington in April last: 
"Religion, humanity and justice, as well 
as the material interests of civilized 
society, demand the immediate establish- 
ment, between the United States and 
Great Britain, of a permanent system of 
arbitration, and the earliest possible ex- 
tension of such a system to embrace all 
civilized nations." 

Besolced, That words are powerless 
to "express our indignation regarding 
the horrors which have been visited 
upon the ancient Christian people ,of 
Armenia, by the brutal Turk. That we 
denounce the policy based on the principle 
of the balance of power, which has pre- 
vented the nations of Europe from rescu- 
ing this devoted race from the atrocities 
which still continue to be visited upon it. 

That the Armenians have our profound 
sympathy, and that we will continue to 
aid in their rescue, so far as possible, by 
contributing to carry out such plans as 
may, after careful deliberation, be de- 
vised. 

Mes. J. Ellen Fostee is soon coming 
East, and can accept invitations to address 
Women's Clubs, Ladies' Nights of Repub- 
lican Clubs, &c., on "Women in Politics," 
"The Silver Movement in the West," etc. 
etc. 

LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the- helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Coltjmn; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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The National Farmers' Congress, re- 
cently held at Indianapolis, Ind., adopted 
a resolution recommending an amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution granting 
suffrage to women. 

Miss Beateix Hoyt and Miss Bessie 
MooEE have won athletic honors in Amer- 
ica this year. The former was lady 
champion of golf and the latter of tennis. 
Miss Hoyt won her prize at the Morris- 
town, Jf. J., links, week before last, 
making eighteen holes in ninety-five 
strokes — a remarkably good score. She 
is a granddaughter of Salmon P. Chase, 
late Chief Justice of the United States, 
and is younger than any of her competi- 
tors, being only seventeen years of age. 

Bishop Doajje asserts, on the respectable 
authority of Victoria WoodhuU, that "in 
England the subject (of woman suffrage) 
has been dropped." The first petition 
for woman suffrage presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, in 1S67, was signed by 
only 1,499 women. The petition of ISTS 
was signed by 11,000 women. The peti- 
tion brought before the members of the 
present Parliament was signed by 257,000 
women. This does not look exactly as if in- 
terest in the subject were dropping off. — 
Woman's Journal. 

Mes. Helei? Campbeee has just ended a 
short course of lectures on Household 
Economics in New York, and has spoken 
before the Public Education League on 
"Present Needs of School Children," and 
before the Nineteenth Century Club, as 
to "American Domesticity." She gives 
five lectures in Philadelphia, and will re- 
turn to Boston Dec. 2, for various club 
engagements, and to take her place as 
chairman of the section of Household 
Economics for the National Council of 
Women. She will be open to other club 
or general engagements during her month 
in Boston, and her address will be care of 
the Woman's Journal. 

Miss Ellek Key, a Swedish lady, has 
attracted much attention In her native 
land by her efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of workingmen. Jointly with Dr. 
Anton Nystrom, she founded the AVork- 
ingmen's Institute of Sweden, which now 
owns a handsome building in Stockholm 
and branch establishments in all the pro- 
vincial towns. It has coui-ses of lectures 
by the most distinguished literary and 
scientific authorities of the country, on 
historical, philosophical, scientific and 
literary subjects, adapted to the compre- 
hension of laboring men, who attend in 
large numbers. Swedish literature is the 
topic treated by Miss E:ey, who, in ad- 
dition to her philanthropic labors, has 
done literary work, publishing books, 
chiefly on sociological themes. One is a 
biography of Anne Charlotte LefHer, 
Duchess of Caianello, who is widely 
known through her sketch of the life of 
Sophie Kovalevsky. Miss Key is a sort of 
lay confessor of the working classes, who 
come in crowds every Sunday to her 
modest lodging to consult her on every 
possible question, from family tiffs to 
controversies about wages. She is a be- 
liever in Socialism for Sweden, but only 
as a transitional means to larger ends. 
She desires the enfranchisement of 
women. 



A GOOD WOEK FOE OUE LADIES. 

It is with pardonable pride and satisfac- 
tion that the Woman's Journal recalls 
the fact that it was the instrumentality 
which rescued from oblivion the wonderful 
work of Anna Ella Carroll in planning the 
Tennessee campaign, and her other im- 
portant work for the perpetuation of the 
Union Also through its appeals, bur 
benefactress received aid and comfort 
during the close of her long and invalid 
life. 

The generous friends who then came to 
her relief did a work that could be done 
then only, and its doing must be remem- 
bered with lasting satisfaction. 

During the past summer, the editor of 
Godey's Magazine, being greatly impressed 
by the biography of Miss Carroll as adver- 
tised in this paper, applied to its author 
to ascertain where the facts of the 'case 
could be seen at first hand, and having 
obtained some of the congx-essional docu- 
ments, soon perceived that the evidence 
was, as Cassius M. Clay and many other 
leading statesmen had pronounced it, 
"impregnable." The editor then had an 
article px-epared, consisting mainly of 
extracts from the biography. He applied 
to the author for permission to copy her 
portrait plates, and added to the whole 
some of the results of his own investiga- 
tions. 

This article appeared in the September 
number of Godey's Magazine, and at- 
tracted wide attention. 

In the October number a sketch followed 
of Miss Carroll's remarkable political 
papers. Some of the readers of this stir- 
x'ing record then proposed an association 
to place a monument over Miss Carroll's 
grave, and take further methods to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to her. 

It is, therefore, a good time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that no acknowledgment 
could have given such delight to Anna 
Ella Carroll as an assurance that her 
devoted sister would be duly cared for in 
her turn. 

This beloved sister, by her unremitting 
exertions, mainly supported Anna Ella 
during all the years that she was utterly 
disabled by paralysis. For about nine 
years Mary Henry Carroll did daily work 
at the Government Treasury Department 
at Washington, thus providing her sister 
with a quiet home, and such comforts as 
she was still able to enjoy. And of this 
little home Mary was the life and the joy, 
sitting down beside her sister's bedside 
daily, on returning from her work, bringing 
her papers and interesting news, reading 
to her, and surrounding her with the sun- 
beam of her bright presence and unfailing 
love: faithful and untiring to the end. 

This brave sister is now advanced in life 
and herself in failing health. Her physi- 
cians say her life would be prolonged by 
complete change and freedom from pecun- 
iary anxiety. Her lungs not being strong, 
she ought to go farther South and find a 
balmy atmosphere and easier surround- 
ings. As it was in Anna Ella's case — the 
present time is the time for action on her 
behalf. 

A moderate pension should be secured 
to her, and as there is no chance of its bein"- 
! done by a government indifferent to such 



an acknowledgment, it can be done only 
by individual help. AVhere are the ladies 
who will exert themselves in this good 
work? 

Any one applying to the Journal Office, 
3 Park Street, Boston, can be placed in 
direct communication with Mary Henry 
Carroll, who should be our unceasing care 
as the first acknowledgment we can make 
to our benefactress, now passed beyond 
our aid. — S. E. B. in Woman's Journal. 



THE AEMENIAN EEFUGEES. 

There has been such a demand for 
Armenians as farm help that all those at 
the temporary home at 16 Waltham Street 
who were able and willing to do that kind 
of work have now found places. There 
are some still left who are fitted for domes- 
tic work. 

Mx's. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the 
Maine W. C. T. U., found homes speedily 
for all her refugees, and is receiving en- 
couraging letters from the people to 
whom they went. One friend writes to 
her: "Our Armenian arrived safely. He 
seems very bright. If he is a representa- 
tive man, there will be no trouble about 
finding homes and work." 

From Bangor they write: "We were glad 
to see our Armenians. They are fine- 
appearing men. The T. M. C. A. Super- 
intendent and others are greatly interested 
in them. We will take another, if you 
have any trouble about placing them." 

From Eockland they wrote: "Our four 
Armenians arrived last night. . We are 
greatly pleased with their appearance. 
No trouble about finding plenty of work 
for men like them." This was followed 
by a telegram saying: "We have employ- 
ment for three more Armenians. Send 
them Monday." 

The officers of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. also have pleasant letters from a 
number of the places to which their men 
were sent. 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The public are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent at the meetings of the National Council 
of Women of the United States, to be held in 
the Young Men's Christian Association Hall, 
corner of Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
Boston, Mass. Morning meetings, 0.30 A. 
M., December 3 and 4; evening meeting, 
7.45 P. M., December 4. 

At the first meeting, the work of the Na- 
tional organizations composing the Council 
will be presented by the presidents and 
delegates. 

The second meeting will be given to the 
consideration of Local Councils, and of the 
work of the Standing Committees on Domes- 
tic Science, Divorce Reform, Improved 
Dress, Patriotic Instruction, and Equal Pay 
for Equal Work. 

The third session will be devoted to the 
General Departments .of the Council, includ- 
ing the Home, Foreign Eelations, Eeligion,' 
Social Economics, Moral Eeform, Art, Liter- 
ature, etc. 

Among the speakers expected are Frances 
E. Willard, May Wright Sewall, ex-presi- 
dents of the Council; Susan B. Anthony, 
Clara Barton, Eachel Foster Avery, J. Ellen 
Foster, Helen H. Gardener, Kate Brownlee 
Sherwood, Helen Campbell, and others. 

Mart Lowe Dickinson, President. 
Louise Barnum Eobbixs. Cor. Sec. 
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BLIND TO PROGEESS. 

Bishop Doane mentions several defeats 
of woman suiSrage measures. He might 
have mentioned several more, if he had 
been better posted on his subject. But it 
is hardly fair for him to quote defeats 
which have since been turned into vic- 
tories. Thus, he records with pride that 
"New York, in its Constitutional Conven- 
tion, denied suffrage to women by a vote 
of two to one " ; but he omits to mention 
that the i^ew York Legislature, at its next 
session after the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, voted in favor of a woman suffrage 
amendment by a vote of 80 to 31 in the 
Assembly and 20 to 5 in the Senate. Since 
Bishop Doane's article is entitled "Some 
Later Aspects of Woman Suffrage," this 
later aspect of the question in New York 
ought not to have escaped his notice. 

Bishop Doane seeks to give the impres- 
sion that the equal suffrage movement is 
making little or no progress. On that 
point let the "hard facts" speak for them- 
selves : 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. It 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and "Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
18T6 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Soot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington,, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jer- 
sey. In 1891, ^chool suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892, municipal suffrage 
was extended to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1893, school suffrage was granted in Con- 
necticut, and full suffrage in Colorado 
and New Zealand. In 1S94, school suf- 
frage was granted in Ohio, a limited 
municipal suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to vvomen 
both married and single. In 1895, full 
suffrage was granted in Australia to 



women both married and single. In 1896, 
full suffrage has been granted in Utah, and 
also in Idaho, if two-thirds of the votes 
oast on the question are enough to carry 
an amendment in that State, a point which 
the Idaho courts will decide. 

If Bishop Doane really regards the out- 
look for the friends of equal rights as 
"discouraging," he must have eyes fitter 
for a bat than for a bishop. But probably 
it is only a case of "None so blind as those 
who will not see." 

Alice Stoke Blackwbll. 



HIGHEK EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin writes in 
the Century: 

Mr. Romanes has lately given utterance 
to the theory that women of unusual men- 
tal powers are deserving of heartfelt pity; 
that they are destined to be very unhappy 
themselves, and to be exceedingly obnox- 
ious to all those of either sex who may 
have the misfortune to know them. As a 
matter of fact, we do not find that those 
women who have actually been distin- 
guished for their mental powers have done 
anything to confirm this theory. 

But this theory of Mr. Romanes is one 
which does not need confirmation by facts. 
It is one of those theories which the strong 
intuitive powers of his sex can perceive to 
be true at a glance, and to which the dicta 
of experience are absolutely immaterial. 
The slower-going reasoning powers of 
women, not seeing this hypothesis borne 
out by the facts, cannot help asking by 
what theoretical arguments it Is sup- 
ported; but on this point Mr. Romanes 
does not offer any assistance. He fails 
to give us any reason why clear and 
straightforward habits of thinking, which 
are admitted to be an element of agree- 
ableness in a man, should be of an oppo- 
site character in women. I admit that 
there is something rather attractive about 
the mental powers of children. I admit 
that frivolity and inconsequence have a 
certain charm in a fair young girl; she is 
so very charming that everything about 
her is seen in [an enchanted light. But is 
it to be supposed that if a good, clear 
understanding were added to her other 
attractions, she would be any less the mis- 
tress of all hearts than she is now? I do 
not believe that intelligence is a blemish 
in a woman any more than I believe that 
gentleness and virtue are blemishes in 
men. It is not to be supposed that a good 
intellect will always insure a woman's 
being lovable; but at the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that there are 
disagreeable women even among the very 
weakest-minded. It is true that a small 
amount of cleverness, a degree of learnmg 
which does not rise above pedantry, may 
make a person of either sex unadapted to 
lending charm to human intercourse; but 
that large mental powers, generously cul- 
tivated by the best attainable means, have 
not the effect of making both men and 
women more valuable for friendship, and 
more charming for love, is a proposition 
so nonsensical that it would not seem 
possible for any fair-minded person to 

hold it. -, ^ 

Neither can it be supposed that the pos- 
session of a feeble intellect, or of one 
which has been allowed to grow up wholly 
in a state of nature, is an absolutely cer- 



tain guaranty of a well-ordered house and 
of well-trained children. There was once 
a race, the name of which has not been 
preserved in history, whose women had 
very soft and flabby muscles. A lover of 
reform proposed to introduce bodily exer- 
cises among them, in order to develop in 
them a greater degree of strength. "No," 
said some; "that would unfit her for her 
duties as wife and mother. It is only her 
weakness that causes her to love her chil- 
dren. Make her strong, and she will 
insist upon digging the cabbages' and 
milking the cows, and all our children 
will die of neglect in early infancy." So 
the change was not introduced, and the 
surrounding nations, being equally favor- 
ably situated in other respects, and having 
stronger women, gradually gained upon 
this short-sighted race, until it was 
crowded out of existence. There can be 
no doubt that that nation which first adds 
the well-trained mental powers of its wom- 
en to the sum total of its intelligence will 
add vastly to its power for dealing with all 
those difficult questions which are press- 
ing for solution. 



THE IDAHO VOTE. 

From Idaho we have received the fol- 
lowing special despatch giving the exact 
status of the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment : 

No decision by Supreme Court as yet 
on the Woman Suffrage Amendment. The 
question will doubtless be submitted to 
the court this week, and the decision had 
before Christmas. The total vote of the 
State was for woman suffrage, 12,126; 
against woman suffrage, 6,282. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held in the 
Woman Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park 
Street, on Tuesday, Dec. 8, at 2.30 P. M. 
Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, of Cambridge, will 
read a paper on "The Use of Wine in the 
Family." Mrs. Adams is a very attractive 
speaker, and makes her paper very inter- 
esting. There will be opportunity for 
discussion at the close. Miss M. F. Willis 
will give a recitation, "Flags at Half- 
Mast." 

Tea, cocoa, and light refreshments will 
be served as usual. Members of the 
Association will be admitted on presenta- 
tion of their membership tickets. All 
others are required to pay an admission 

fee of fifteen cents. 

Maby a. Liveemobe, 
President. 

Remember that next Tuesday is election 
day in Boston. 

Mks. Editah Dow OHE::^Er became 
president of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children in 1887, after 
having been its faithful secretary for 
twenty-five years. Mrs. Cheney was born 
and educated in Boston, and her interests 
have long centred in great humanitarian 
movements. 
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HOW COLOEADO WOMEN VOTE. 

As a number of wild rumors (all anony- 
mous) are in circulation about election 
day in Denver, tlie graphic account given 
by Mrs. Clara B. Colby is of especial inter- 
est. Mrs. Colby spent the day in Denver 
for the express purpose of seeing bow the 
women of Colorado voted, and she speaks 
as an eye-witness. The following is 
abridged from her report in the JVo7nan's 
Tribune: 

An old school friend in Denver kindly 
put her carriage and herself at my dispo- 
sal for the day. 

Even as we left the station at the early 
hour of 7.15 A. M., we passed a polling- 
place where already quite a line was formed 
of men and women quietly waiting their 
turn to enter. I learned from various 
sources afterwards that a large vote of 
working people was cast before the day's 
labor began. My friend's laundress was 
one who thus discharged her duty as a 
citizen, without tardiness at her accus- 
tomed vocation. 

After breakfast tlie house was in eager 
commotion. Besides paterfamilias, there 
were five ladies in the family of voting 
age. Two of these were teachers who 
voted on the way to their schools, and a 
little later I accompanied the others to 
the polls. There was no possibility of the 
place being crowded at any time during 
the day, the polling-places being so numer- 
ous. This one served for the residents of 
four blocks, one street on each side. As 
people vote in the precinct in which they 
live, the polling-places in the business 
part of the town are even less thronged. 

By special courtesy^ I was allowed to 
enter this presumably mysterious and 
awful place. I had many times voted for 
school directors where my friends and 
neighbors were casting their full ballots, 
and had put my one ballot in the box 
where they put two, without any contami- 
nation; but have we not always heard 
that if women could vote tliey would be 
everlastingly degraded? As they now vote 
for school officers in half the States of the 
Union without that result, it can only 
come, if at all, when they vote the full 
State and National ticket. So here at last 
I was right in the midst of the muddy 
pool of politics, within touch of men who, 
being at that moment engaged in exercis- 
ing the highest public function of a citi- 
zen, were popularly sui^posed to have 
tempoi'arily abrogated all the virtues of 
husbands, fathers and friends, and to be 
lying in wait to destroy the virtues and 
womanly graces of the hapless females 
that they might encounter. What ac- 
tually happened was this: Each applicant 
at the gate of the enclosure was asked by 
the inspector name and address, and if 
these corresponded to those in the regis- 
tration book he lield in his hand, the per- 
sons were allowed to enter, but only as 
many at a time as tliere were little booths 
wliere they could enter and mark their 
ballots alone and unobserved. 

The large Australian ballot contained 
ten national tickets and eleven local tickets. 
There were the names of thirty-three 
women on the combined tickets, running 
for almost every office in the gift of the 
people, presidential electors, lieutenant- 
governor. State treasurer, senators, rep- 
resentatives, etc. 

It was easy enough to vote a straight 
ticket, for all one had to do was to write 
X in the blank beside the party emblem, 
which was a cottage, a portrait, a rooster, 
or some other device. With this as a 
guide, even one wiio could not read could 
be instructed how to vote for his party 
without assistance, and thus the Austra- 
lian ballot is deprived of its educational 
qualification feature. But it was quite 
another thing to scratch the ticket, as my 
friend did, for she had to mark the name ' 



of every officer for whom she wished to 
vote. The light was not good, and the 
voter is allowed but ten minutes, and in 
her desire to vote for every one she 
wanted and not to vote for one too many, 
she became quite nervous. For instance, 
she was entitled to vote for thirteen rep- 
resentatives, but had she put the X by 
fourteen names, the whole ticket would 
have been invalidated. There was an 
amendment, too, for which she did not 
forget to vote, as so many of our 
male friends, alas I do forget when a suf- 
frage amendment is on the ticket. And 
that reminds me of a funny incident of 
the election. 

Paterfamilias, aforesaid, was exceed- 
ingly anxious that this amendment should 
be carried. He had a financial interest in 
it, for it was to enable the city of Denver 
to pay some long-standing debts, of which 
a sum of over $3,000 was owing to him. 
He had duly and earnestly impressed ujion 
his wife, his sisters, his daughter and 
cousin, his man-servant -and his maid- 
servants tlie importance of voting for this 
amendment, and then he forgot to vote 
for it himself. If he liad scratched his 
ticket and gone laboriously over that bal- 
lot as his wife did, there would have been 
some excuse for him, but he voted a 
straight ticket, and yet forgot the amend- 
ment entirely. Surely it is thus that suf- 
frage amendments are lost, because even 
the most interested voter is liable to be so 
taken up with business or with the gen- 
eral interests of his party that at the criti- 
cal moment the amendment is forgotten. 

A committee woman was present to 
procure anything needed by the officials, 
to look up lady voters, and to accompany 
any woman to the polls who might wish 
for her escort. 

The voting of our party over, we hur- 
ried back, and then an opportunity was 
provided for the domestics to take their 
turn. ■ My friend lias always personally 
managed every detail for the comfort of 
her large household, and felt she had 
enough to do without taking part in poli- 
tics. Now, however, she votes, because 
she considers it her duty, and she does it 
with the same conscientious zeal that 
characterizes all her actions, and withal 
she seemed to enjoy it. 

After the wheels of houseliold affairs 
were set going for the day, we went to 
various polling-places; not to all, for tliere 
were over a hundred in the city, but cer- 
tainly to more than half that number. At 
almost all there were women to be seen 
inside, and going and coming. In one a 
neighbor lield a baby while its mother 
voted.' There was occasionally a woman 
judge or inspector. At an appointed time 
my friend gave up her carriage to the use 
of a sick lady who was determined to get 
up from her bed to go to the polls, and, 
helped by three of her friends, she made 
the effort without being injured. Other 
instances of women prizing their vote 
came to my notice afterward. On the 
train leaving Denver after the election, I 
heard women talking about having de- 
layed their departure in order to vote. 
One said her husband was then employed 
in ilinnesota. He had sent her a ticket 
to join him which would compel her to 
leave Denver Monday night before elec- 
tion. But she went to the agent and told 
him he must telegraph and get the time 
extended, for she would forfeit her ticket 
rather than lose her chance to vote. In 
District D, one of the most aristocratic of 
Capitol Hill, 571 women registered and 
570 voted, and in the jiroportion of two 
women to one man. I met a great many 
women during the day and evening, and 
I only found one who had not voted; 
and she deeply regretted her failure to 
register and consequent ineligibility. 

I saw no disorder or disturbance of any 
kind, although we were careful to drive 
through the worst parts of tlie city. The 
l)olling-places in these parts were as quiet 



and respectable looking as any other. 
The city was much quieter than on ordi- 
nary business days, as many of the firms 
closed part of the day, and their employees 
went to their suburban homes to vote. 
Country traffic and the railroad travel 
were very light. Everybody stayed in his 
own place to vote, and Denver, the bust- 
ling metropolis of the Rockies, wore al- 
most a Sunday aspect. It would require 
the magic of Aladdin's lamp to conjure 
up anything disagreeable or injurious as 
accompanying or arising from the voting 
of women in Colorado, and the testimony 
of those who have been able to compare 
elections before and since proves that 
much of the present good order is the re- 
sult of their voting, and of the good regu- 
lations which have been made in view of 
their presence at the polls. So much, at 
least, there has been of direct gain to 
the community. Then there has been an 
immense gain to women themselves. 
Their leading women have ceased to be 
preeminently society women, and have 
become conscious of their citizenship, 
with all its obligations. The Woman's 
Club numbers over 600, and its conduct is 
systematic, parliamentary, considerate and 
dignified. The members are becoming 
strong and self-poised. They look on life 
with a broader outlook. 

The philanthropic department of the 
club has been taking up the Pingree Po- 
tato Patch idea, and last year the commit- 
tee received $100 from the city charities 
for this work. They spent §40 for seed 
and §18 for tools, secured the use of a 
hundred half-acre pieces in and near the 
city, and set to work as many families, 
which had all previously been objects of 
charity. The land was irrigated free of 
charge, and this insured its productive- 
ness. The net results this year have been 
§2,000 worth of market produce. Not 
only is this an immense saving to the city, 
but it redeems a hundred families from 
pauperism, and withal establishes sj'mpa- 
thetic relations between those who help 
and those who are helped. 

The legal department of the club spent 
the whole of last season in studying three 
bills which they wished presented to the 
Legislature, and the manner in which 
they made themselves masters of the pro- 
visions of the bills and of their possible 
outcome led the Chamber of Commerce to 
request them to take up a proposed new 
city charter for consideration. Not only 
this, but a cliarter prepared in the Uni- 
versity of Denver for the students has 
been sent to the club for study. 

Surely a condition which stimulates 
women to take an interest in all matters 
pertaining to good government, and which 
wins for them the respectful attention of 
the best men as valued coadjutors, must 
be for the benefit of any community. 



LECTUEE BY PEOF. HYATT. 

Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, curator of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, will give a 
lecture to women only, upon "Woman Suf- 
frage from a Purely Biological Point of 
View," in the hall of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, on Deo. 12, at 2.30 
P.M. The proceeds are to be used for the 
investigation of evolution. It is hoped 
that the lecture may be followed by a 
discussion. Tickets are 50 cents, and may 
be obtained from Miss I. L. Johnson, 467 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, or Mrs. 
Ella F. Boyd, 313 Hyde Park Avenue, 
Hyde Park; also at the Library of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and 
at the Woman's Journal Office. 

The conclusions drawn by the lecturer 
are understood to be against equal suf- 
frage ; but, as we believe that everything 
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which stimulates thought on the subject 
makes converts to our side, we are glad to 
advertise Professor Hyatt's lecture with- 
out charge, and we hope he will have a 
large audience. ^. jj_ 



IN MEMOEIAM. 

JohnB. Campbell, a faithful friend, 
and for many years an active worker for 
woman suffrage, has passed away. He 
was formerly widely known to the suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts, Maine, Iowa 
and Colorado, in connection with the 
labors of his wife, Margaret W. Campbell, 
for whose meetings he made arrange- 
ments, going in advance to secure halls, 
newspaper notices and local cooperation. 
There was something knightly and chival- 
rous in his appreciation of the woman 
who was his ideal of feminine nobility, 
and this affection served all through his 
life as an anchor to an impulsive aud rest- 
less activity. In pursuit of business or of 
health he often left his home, but always 
returned to it as to a haven of peace and 
safety. 

Mr. Campbell died in Joliet, 111., I^ov. 
27, at the residence of his son, George, 
after a painful illness of several years. 
His wife was with him to the end. He 
was born Sept. 1.5, 1822, in Waldo County, 
Maine. He and Margaret were married 
March 22, 1847. Air ardent Republican in 
the early days of that party, he has been 
a Prohibitionist for the past twenty years. 
By profession and temperament an artist, 
he would have achieved eminence as a 
portrait painter if he had given himself 
solely to his profession. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell in Springfield, Mass., more 
than twent}--five years ago, when Dr. 
and Mrs. Church were leading suffragists 
of that vicinity. Very early Lucy Stone 
recognized in Margaret a depth of convic- 
tion and an unselfish sincerity akin to her 
own. Mrs. Campbell became a speaker at 
our numerous suffrage meetings. State 
and national, and later went with her hus- 
band to her native State of Maine as an 
organizer of the suffrage w-ork in that 
State for the American W. S. A. So great 
was the respect and interest they awak- 
ened there that it is possible woman 
suffrage might then have been secured, if 
the Society had been able to keep them 
permanently in the field. 

The removal of son and daughter to the 
West drew the parents thither. In 1876 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell canvassed Colo- 
rado and tried to have woman suffrage 
included in the new constitution of the 
Centennial State. They so far succeeded 
as to secure a provision that women might 
be at any time enfranchised by act of leg- 
islature ratified by the voters. It was 
under this provision that the women of 
Colorado were enfranchised in 1893. 

In 1877 Lucy Stone and myself joined 
Mr. and Mrs Campbell in Denver, and 
made a campaign in Colorado. Every- 
where we went those pioneers had been 
before us. No mountain was so steep, 
no wilderness so frightful, no mining- 
camp so rough, no height so bleak and 
inaccessible that they had not penetrated 
the solitudes and gathered the people to 
hear the demand for woman's equality. 
The women of the Kocky Mountains will 



be forever indebted to those brav^ souls 
for two entire years of apostolic labor, 
given without fee or reward. Generous, 
honest, unselfish, genial, brave and enter- 
prising, this man had a long struggle with 
disease, to which he at last succumbed. 

"Alter life's fitful fever he sleeps well." 

To the faithful wife whose long strain 
of care aud anxiety is at an end, the suf- 
fragists of America will tender sympathy 
and condolence. n. u. b. 



california. 

San Fbancisco, Nov. 20, 1896. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

I am sorry not to send you the full re- 
turns in time for this week's Journal; 
but they are very slow in coming in. 
There are still ten counties to hear from. 
I think the totals will be in early next 
week. As far as known, over 103,000 men 
voted for the amendment, while 130,000 
voted against it. It is curious that the 
majority against comes almost entirely 
from San Francisco and Alameda County. 

E. C. Saegent. 



NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 

Every Woman Suffrage League in Massa- 
chusetts should remember that the Execu- 
tive Committee have decided that all 
League reports of last year's local work 
should be forwarded to the office of the 
State Society, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
as soon aspossible, in order that they may 
be condensed and printed in the Decem- 
ber issues of our paper. They will after- 
wards be printed on a separate sheet for 
distribution at the annual meeting, Jan. 
11. Leagues that neglect to do so cannot 
have their reports included. 




IPo3? Cliristinas. 
mSS n. F. FI5K, 

44 Temple Place, 

has a very attractive assortment 
of Gloves for Christmas, and 
would be very pleased if you 
would examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
AdJce^s, eaflet Department, 

Woman's Journa] Office, Boston, Mass: 



Lee AND Shepard's 

NEW BOOKS 



Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By Clifton Johnson Author of "The New England 
Country" "What They Say in New England" etc. 
Cloth Illustrated with nearly one hundred. Half- 
tones from Photographs by the author Cover 
Design in Gold and Color Boxed $2 50 

The Story of the Hutchinsons 

By John Wallace Hutchinson (Tribe of Jesse) 
Edited by Charles E. Mann With an Introduc- 
tion by Frederick Douglass Cloth Illustrated 
2 volumes Crown Svo Price $$ 00 

The Story of Jane Austen's Life 

By Oscar Fay Adams Author of "Presumption of 
Sex" "Chapters of Jane Austen" etc. New edition 
Illustrated Polished Buckram cloth $2 00 

Maria Mitchell— Life and Correspon- 
dence 

By her sister, Phebe M. Kendall With Portraits 

$2 00 

The story is well told, and is a story of dramatic 
force, an unusual merit in a true narrative — Com- 
mercial Advertiser 

A rianual for China Painters 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China and Glass with Mineral 
Colors By Mrs. N.^DiK. Monachesi With 
colortd plates showing 13S mineral colors Cloth 

This is the most thorough and complete manual 
for china painters ever prepared, contaimng practical 
directions for every step ; and offering such instruc- 
tion and suggestions in the use of mineral colors as 
will enable amateurs to pursue this beautiful art by 
themselves 

Columbian Prize Charades 

By Herbert Ingalls Author of "The Boston Char- 
ades" Price $1 CO 

Prizes, in a series of ten, are offered to persons 
more or less successful in recording the solutions 
The particulars regarding the competition are given 
in the book itself The newer volume gives, in an 
appendix, the solutions of "The Boston Charades" 

A Chat about Celebrities or The Story 
of a Book 

By Curtis Guild Author of "Over the Ocean" 

"Abroad .Again" etc etc Price $1 ;o 

The author in this volume gives a series of reminis- 
cences of many literary celebrities 

Because I Love You 

K Choice Collection of Love Poems Edited by 
Anna E. Mack Cloth White and Gold or Red 
and Gold. Boxed Price Jr 50 
New volume in 
WAR OF 1812 SERIES 

Tecumseh's Young Braves 

By Everett T. Tomlinson Cloth Illustrated $1 50 
OLIVER OPTIC'S LATEST 

On the Staff 

By Oliver Optic Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies 
Illustrated Price $1 50 
ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Four Young Explorers or Sight Seeing 
in the Tropics 

By Oliver Optic Cloth Illustrated Price 25 

The Hazelwood Stories 

By Grace Le Baron Three volumes Cloth Illus- 
trated Price per volume 75 cents 
Little Miss Faith The Rosebud Chii 

Little Daughter 

Sophie flay's Stories for Young Folks 

New Editions of these Popular Books New Styles 
and New Dies 75 cents per volume 

Little Prudy Stones 6 volumes Dotty Dimple Se- 
ries 6 volumes Little Prudy's Flyaway Series 6 
volumes Flaxie Frizzle Series 6 volumes Little 
Prudy's Children 3 volumes 

By Sophie May's Sister 

The Merry Five 

By Penn Shirley Uniform with "Young Master 

Kirke" Illustrated Price 75 cents 

The above books are for sale by all book dealers 
or sent by mail on receipt of price 

Our complete catalogue mailed free 
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Mrs. Chaelotte Pebkins Stetson 
has returned from Europe, and is now 
ready to fill lecture engagements. Her 
address is 20 W. 32d Street, New York 
City. 

"Octave Thaxet," whose real name 
is Miss Alice French, lately lost her winter 
residence and valuable library at Elm- 
wood, Ark., by fire. The loss is $12,000. 
The family narrowly escaped. 

Miss Eena Chaxlenee, of Manistee, 
Mich., is said to be the only forewoman of 
a press-room in America. She belongs to 
Typographical Union No. 29, and is a 
member of the Woman's Club of Michi- 
gan. 

Db. Maey Putnam Jacobi lately read 
before the League for Political Education 
in New York an able paper entitled "From 
Massachusetts to Turkey." It has been 
printed for private circulation, price five 
cents. 

Miss Helen Moebis Lewis received 
five votes for Congressman in the ninth 
district of North Carolina. These were 
the first votes ever cdst in North Carolina 
for a woman. The congressional vote 
of North Carolina was officially canvassed 
on Nov. 27. 

Mes. H. J. TucKEE of Hartford, Conn., 
has just had a literary charade party at 
her house, to raise funds for the Equal 
Eights Club. Those who failed to guess 
the characters acted out were required to 
put "a penny in the slot." Other clubs 
might do likewise. 

The Alabama Senate has passed a bill 
admitting women to practise law. Eepre- 
sentative Timberlake's ridiculous bill, 
proposing to make it unlawful for Alabama 
women to wear bloomer bicycle costumes, 
divided skirts, shirt waists, or anything 
else which might be held to resemble male 
attire, was defeated almost unanimously. 

The Wommi's Journal this week de- 
votes large space to a report of the memo- 
rial meeting held for one of the noblest, 
purest and wisest among the pioneers of 
the equal rights movement, Mary Grew. 
Other articles are "Women's Eights in 
Ancient Egypt," by Marie N. Buckman, 
secretary Egypt Exploration Fund; Across 
the Scottish Border; Testimonial to Mary 
G. Hay; Last Days of California Cam- 
paign, by Harriet May Mills; New York 
State Annual Meeting, Suffrage Lecture 
at Bryn Mawr, College Notes, etc. 

The 14th Annual Bazaar of the Home for 
Aged Couples will open in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, on Monday evening, Dec. Y, 
and continue one week, closing Saturday 
with a New England Thanksgiving supper. 
Dinner will be served daily from 12 to 3 
and refreshments can be ordered at all 
hours. This Home,which was incorporated 
and opened in 1884, provides for a family 
of more than seventy members. It affords 
a comfortable, restful home for husband 
and wife to whom adversity has come, and 
enables them to pass their declining years 
together. It is worthy of a generous pat- 
ronage. Admission to the bazaar, twenty- 
five cents; season ticket, one dollar. Free 
admission to cafe. Tickets can be obtained 
of and communications addressed to the 
president, Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M. D., 30 Union Park, Boston, Mass. 



SITirATIONS WANTED. 

Most of our Armenian refugees have 
now found work. We are at present look- 
ing for situations for a few individuals of 
superior qualifications, who are fitted for 
a higher class of work. 

An Armenian merchant, a college grad- 
uate, who speaks and writes English, 
French, German, and several Oriental lan- 
guages, would be glad of any situation 
where his education and knowledge of 
languages might be useful. This man 
was well off, but- lost everything in the 
massacres. He bears an excellent charac- 
ter, and has a wife and child. Address, 
for the present, G. K., Care Mrs. Harriet 
A. Dickinson, Harvard, Mass. 

A young Armenian who speaks French 
and English, and has a good recommen- 
dation from the missionaries, wants a 
place where he can do enough work morn- 
ings and evenings to pay for his board, 
and attend school during the day. He has 
successfully passed the examinations for 
admission to the Polytechnic Institute at 
Worcester, but is unable to study there 
because he has found no opening in Wor- 
cester to work for his board. He would 
be glad to do this either in Boston or in 
any country town where there is a good 
academy. Address M., Box 363S, Boston, 
Mass. 

Another Armenian wishes to find work 
as a nurse. He has a certificate from the 
City Hospital on Blackwell's Island, New 
York, and recommendations from a num- 
ber of private patients whom he has 
nursed. He speaks English well, and has 
a very pleasant, kindly manner. If un- 
able to get nursing, he is ready to do any 
other kind of work. Address A., Box 
3638, Boston, Mass. 

Our efforts to get work for the Arme- 
nians have brought us into communica- 
tion with persons of other nationalities. 
One writes: 

I am an Englishman, seven years in this 
country, and as such am badly handi- 
capped ; for there seems to be, for no fault 
of mine, a strong feeling against every- 
thing English among a certain class, who 
will not patronize me. I keep a custom 
shoe shop, and do first-class work at 
prices the lowest consistent with good 
stock and getting a living, but I am sur- 
rounded by Jews, Italians, Swedes, etc., 
who can live cheaper, use inferior stock, 
and work for prices I cannot compete 
with; and I am very anxious to get away 
from it. I have tried and tried; have 
advertised in vain. I have none of that 
quality vulgarly called "gall," and no 
fi'iends of influence to speak a word for 
me. It seems so hard to me, knowing as 
I do that I should fill any position I might 
get, with the utmost faithfulness and zeal. 
I am not looking for big money, simply a 
fair living. I would jump at a night 
watchman's job, or janitor, or anything 
where faith and trust would be appreci- 
ated. I am forty-five, have been a bands- 
man in the English army, have a wife and 
three sons, two of whom have been out of 
work for some time until recently. 

This man saved two persons from 
drowning last summer, and has a testi- 
monial in recognition of his courage and 
presence of mind in putting out a danger- 
ous fire single-handed. Address V. D., 
Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 

I wish each of our readers would con- 
stitute himself or herself a committee of 



one to inquire among friends and neigh- 
bors for situations for these deserving 
cases. There are plenty of places where 
the services of each would be welcome 
and valuable, if the need and the supply 
could only be brought together. A. s. b. 



NATIONAL W. C. T. T7. NOTES. 

A novel feature of one evening during 
the great National W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion at St. Louis was a department 
parade, led by the National Superinten- 
dents, and intended to illustrate to the eye 
the work done by the forty different depart- 
ments of the organization. The partici- 
pants in the parade were nearly all young 
women or children in costume. The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat says: 

When the department of franchise, 
represented by a boy holding a ballot-box 
and a beautiful girl bearing a banner in- 
scribed, "Equal Eights for All," was 
reached, it was several minutes before the 
applause ceased, the majority of the wom- 
en present'seeming to be woman suffrag- 
ists, as well as sturdy temperance workers. 

Miss Marie C. Brehm, of Casey, 111., was 
reelected National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise. 

The equal suffrage plank adopted by 
the Convention has already been published 
in these columns. But the many allusions 
to the ballot by different speakers and 
the warmth with which they were re- 
ceived, showed the feeling of the great 
assembly. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, na- 
tional corresponding secretary, reported 
1,1*75 new unions organized. The national 
treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, gave the 
total receipts at $26,'706, and a gain in pay- 
ing membership of nearly twelve hundred. 
The forty superintendents and score of 
organizers spoke encouragingly of their 
year's efforts. Sixteen million children 
under scientific temperance instruction; 
ten thousand enrolled in Bands of Mercy; 
thousands more in Loyal Temperance 
Legions and Anti-Cigarette Leagues; 
physical education adopted by the National 
Board of Education; millions of pages of 
temperance literature distributed; tracts 
given to 640,000 minors; victories for Sab- 
bath observance ; fifty new unions of col- 
ored people; raising of the age of protec- 
tion in Ohio, Louisiana and North Caro- 
lina; striking advances in the suppression 
of impure literature; progress in railroad 
work and in the beautiful mission of the 
flowers; great activity and demand for the 
services of the sixty State and national 
evangelists; all these are among the telling 
points gleaned from the reports which 
contributed to the happiness of the 
assembly. 



The Grangers of New York have gen- 
erally favored woman suffrage, and are 
probably as yet the largest body of sup- 
porters of this reform in that State. — 
American Cultivator. 



HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping", and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell, wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 3S1 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
department officers of the Oman's Relief Corps. 
Address Mrs. A. M. C, 141 Cross St., Somerville, 
Mass. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

Mrs. Howard S. Stanstmry, of Denver, 
■was called upon for a report of equal suf- 
rage in Colorado, at a recent meeting of 
Massacliusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. SI18 said, in part: 

One of the good results of woman suf- 
frage lias been to bring out a larger vote 
of men. Thousands of men have gone to 
the primaries for the first time when they 
took their wives. It has also stimulated 
men to a closer study of public aiiairs. 
Many men had been so absorbed in busi- 
ness' that they did not even know who 
their alderman was. When we began to 
"ask our husbands at home" and they 
couldn't tell us, it was, very embarrassing 
for the dear fellows. 

These inquiries developed some surpris- 
ing facts. We found that the most beau- 
tiful ward in the city was represented by 
a man whose business was running several 
"dives" down town. A woman who had 
been a prominent "remonstrant" before 
suffrage was granted, found that the com- 
mitteeman from her ward was such a 
man. She said it was a sliame that so 
respectable a ward, containing half a 
dozen churches, should be represented, by 
so unsuitable a committeeman; and she 
began to ask her neighbors to go to the 
primaries and trv to prevent his renomi- 
nation. He sent word to her, in substance, 
that he owned that ward and meant to be 
reelected as often. as he pleased. She sent 
a courteous answer to the elfect that she 
supposed she had a right, to see what she 
could do. The- result of her efforts and 
the women's votes was that he was snowed 
under. 

There is no use in trying to get around 
it- it was because the women could vote 
that thev siot the State Home for Depend- 
ent Childi^sn, and the law raising the age 
of protection for girls to 18, and the law 
giving mothers equal guardianship of 
their" children with the fathers. The 
W. C. T. IJ. has secured more laws for 
the protection of women and children 
than any other organization. Such is the 
law forbidding the sale of liquor or 
cigarettes to minors under a certain age. 
We are now bending our eiforts to enforce 
the laws we have rather than to get more. 
The ballot is a great help to us in securing 
better enforcement. Even the women 
who were opposed to the ballot now feel 
that it has given them a power they couia 
not afford to do without. 

Men and women work together. Atter 
a few years of equal suffrage, I believe 
there will be no more women's organiza- 
tions, because it is easier for men and 
women to work side by side. 

There are almost twice as many men 
as women in Colorado, yet the women cast 
. about 52 per cent, of the entire vote. 

In answer to questions, Mrs. Stansbury 
said she thought about half of the McKin- 



ley vote in Colorado was castby the women. 

Both the matter and manner of Mrs. 
Stansbury' s address delighted the ladies 
present, and after the meeting they crowd- 
ed up to her with requests to come and 
speak before their various local societies. 



DOMESTIC HELP. 



Several Armenian young men who can 
speak Englisli would be glad to get places 
to do housework. In strength, intelli- 
gence and good manners, they are superior 
to the average of domestic help. Who 
will give them a trial? Apply at this 
oiBce. 



ANOTHER COLORADO VIEW. 

Mrs. Mabel Lee, of Denver, writes to the 
Woman's Journal: 

There will be three lady members in the 
next Legislature — Mrs. Olive C. Butler, 
Mrs. Evangeline C. Heartz, and Mrs. 
Martha Conine. 

Mrs. Conine is an enthusiastic club 
woman, representing the best element of 
the State. At the time of her nomination 
she had never attended a convention or 
primary. In fact she presents the anomaly 
of a legislator selected for special fitness 
for the position. In a recent interview, 
Mrs. Conine replied to the questions: 

1. How do representative women of 
Colorado regard the suffrage? 

2. How do representative men of Colo- 
rado regard the suffrage? 

3. How do the "demi-monde" of Colo- 
rado regard the suffrage? 

4. How do the "gang politicians" and 
"ward heelers" regard t^he suffrage? 

Mrs. Conine said: 

1. "The representative women, meaning 
by this those women who have been active 
in church, philanthropic, educational and 
club work, are almost a unit in favor of 
suffrage, and while they know that mis- 
takes "have been made, they are not dis- 
couraged, knowing that by these we learn. 
Knowing tJieir own ignorance and inex- 
perience, they are taking special study to 
inform themselves, and, through his wife, 
the average man has learned more of the 
principles of government and the condi- 
tions of his environment than he ever knew 
before. 

2. "Representative men — the average 
men of business — regard the experiment 
with favor; they realize. that they have not 
given the time and attention to these mat- 
ters that thev should receive, and regard it 
as a favorable sign that their wives and 
other women are willing to give up some 
society privileges and kindred matters to 
study tliem. They have been somewhat 
surprised at the interest women have mani- 
fested, at their ability to grasp the ques- 
tions of the hour, and are uniformly 
willing to give their aid in every possible 

3. "The 'demi-monde' of their own voli- 
tion would have taken no part in the new 
order At our first election they made an 
appeal to the Woman's Republican Club 
to be protected from those who wished to 
use their votes, but the organization had 
no power to protect them. At the next 
election they appealed to the W C. T. U. 
with the same result, and so, at the last 
election, they voted as the 'gang' dictated. 



It would seem that nothing can be done 
until the 'gang' is shorn of some of its 
strength. 

4. "The 'ward heelers' most emphati- 
cally do not like it. They have felt our 
power, and while they were forced last 
fall to change their ticket and put on 
better men, they have not yet been out- ■ 
witted, nor will they be. The way to 
silence them is by the education of re- 
spectable citizens, and this work is pro- 
gressing." • 



ISText Tuesday is the day of the munici- 
pal election in Boston. Let every regis- 
tered woman do her share to help elect a 
good school committee. 



The fair held in this city last week in 
aid of the iSTew England Hospital for 
Women, and Children was- a pronounced 
success in every respect. The gross 
receipts were about §10,000. 



Mrs. Laura ORmsToir CHAjfi, who 
this year has been unsuccessful in pre- 
venting certain music halls in London 
from obtaining licenses, has recently writ- 
ten a number of songs which she will en- 
deavor to have sung on the music hall 
stages, feeling that a better class of songs 
will do frequenters of these places good. 

Miss Frak-ces E. Willard urges all 
humane people this year to make the bulk 
of their Christmas presents to the Arme- 
nians, and to remember particularly the 
100,000 Armenian orphans now in danger 
of starving. Rev. F. D. , Greene points out 
that five cents — the price of a car fare or 
of a poor cigar— will keep an Armenian 
child alive for a week. Contributions, 
should be sent to Brown Bros. & Co., 59 
Wall Street, Xew York City. 

Mrs. Phoebe Heaest, of California, 
has given $200,000 to found a mining 
school in connection with the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley, as a memorial to her 
husband. She gives largely to the free 
kindergartens, supports several college 
settlements, and contributed a thousand 
dollars to the recent campaign for the 
woman suffrage amendment. She has 
also given §200,000 to establish a fine 
gymnasium for girls at the State Univer- 
sity. She said to Miss Anthony, "I am 
doing all this to help make girls fit to 
vote." 

Mks. L. M. Stansbury, of Colorado, re- 
cently on the staff of the Rocky Mountain 
Neics of Denver, is making a short stay in 
Boston, and is open to engagements to 
address Woman Suffrage Leagues or Wo- 
man's Clubs on '"The Practical Results of 
Woman Suffrage in Colorado," or on 
"Three Tears of Woman Suffrage in Colo- 
rado—Questions Answered." Mrs. Stans- 
bury is a charming woman and a pleasing 
speaker, thoroughly familiar with her sub- 
ject, and every Woman's Club in iSTew 
England would do well to secure her for 
an afternoon or evening. Address care of 
Woman's CoLuiiif. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The executive meeting of tlie National 
Council of Women of the United States 
was held in Boston on Dec. 2, 3 and 4. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, vice-president- 
at-large of the International Council of 
Women, and secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions for the National Council of Women 
of the United States, spoke on the "Expan- 
sion of the Council Idea." After recapit- 
ulating the circumstances which led to 
the calling of the first International Coun- 
cil at Washington in 1888, she said of its 
promoters: 

When, as the result of their labors, they 
saw convened in Washington, under the 
name of the International Council, dele- 
gates or individual representatives from 
seven foreign .countries, together with 
representatives of some fifty-three na- 
tional organizations in our own country, 
it seemed to them impossible to let such 
an unprecedented assembly be dissolved 
with no bond which should re-convene 
them at regular intervals. 

Without attempting new definitions, I 
will say that within the Council idea is 
the resolution to hold fast all that is good 
in past effort, to conserve and concentrate 
dissipating and diverging energies. With- 
in the Council idea is a conviction that the 
doctrine of correlation of forces is no less 
true and dominant in the realm of ideas 
than in the realm of matter. Within the 
Council idea is this further conviction, 
that the correlation of forces has, in the 
solidarity of human interests, its spiritual 
parallel. 

Both the International Council of Wom- 
en of the World and the National Council 
of the Women of the United States date 
their constitutions from March, 1888. The 
growth of the National Council at home 
has been an important factor in the expan- 
sion of the Council idea abroad, and in 
the preservation and upbuilding of the 
International Council of Women. 

The meeting held in 1888, under the 
guise of an anniversary fgte of a single 
organization, was most fortunate in its 
foreign guests. Of all who came, none 
saw into the very heart of the Council 
idea with clearer vision than did Madame 
Bogelot, of Paris, and the first step in the 
expansion of the Council idea abroad re- 
sulted from the sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic report given by her to the leaders 
of various advanced movements for women 
in France, on her return. Moved by the 
success of the international meeting held in 
Washington in '88, leading French women, 
under the inspiration of Madame Bogelot, 
and the practical guidance of Madame de 
Morsier, convened in August, 1889, an 
International Congress of Women. In 
this Congress were represented scores of 
charitable institutions, philanthropic as- 
sociations, and groups of reformers along 
the lines of education, industry and legal 
and social improvement. 

It is the glory of this International Con- 
gress of 1889 that it marks the first occa- 
sion in modern annals that a Congress of 
women has been held under the auspices of 
the government of a great nation. The 
expenses of the International Congress 
held in Paris were defrayed by the French 
Government, according to a special bill 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies, 
passed there, and confirmed by vote of the 
French Senate. By the same bill M. Jules 
Simon was authorized to preside over this 
Congress. Practically, M. Simon was 
merely the honorary president, as the 
honor of presiding was enjoyed in turn by 
the representatives of different move- 
ments, who, under the tactful direction of 
Madame de Morsier (secretary), main- 
tained as a unity what might otherwise 
liave become detached fragments of a 



great organization. It was my privilege 
to represent the National Council of 
Women of the United States, and by 
unanimous vote the Congress, including 
twenty-eight distinct nationalities, gave 
its adhesion to the Council idea, passed a 
resolution endorsing the constitution of 
the International Council adopted at 
Washington, and pledged itself to foster 
the growth of National Councils in the 
various countries represented within it- 
self. 

The preparations which followed 
quickly for the celebration of the dis- 
covery of this continent by the Columbian 
Exposition, really transferred the energies 
of the National Council of our own coun- 
try temporarily to other countries. The 
year '93, in which the Exposition was to 
be held, coincided with the termination 
of the quinquennial interval for the meet- 
ing of the International Council, and had 
been set as the time when the Interna- 
tional Council should hold its first formal 
session. It may be remembered by some 
of you that the World's Congress of Kep- 
resentative Women was held in Chicago 
in May of 1893. This Congress was held 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States. To it 
all nationally organized bodies of women, 
at home and abroad, were invited to send 
delegates. To it also many women of 
distinction were invited as individuals, to 
pronounce discourses, read papers and 
join in its discussions. This Congress, 
held as it was under the auspices of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary, which in its 
turn had the direct patronage and the 
authority of the U. S. Government, emu- 
lated in some small degree the prestige of 
government patronage enjoyed by the In- 
ternational Congress held in Paris in '89. 
Among the meetings held within the 
World's Congress of Representative Wom- 
en was the first quinquennial session of 
the International Council. Distinguished 
women from foreign countries were in- 
vited to be present, and to avail them- 
selves to the fullest degree of this oppor- 
tunity to learn the significance of the 
Council idea, whether in its national or 
international application. Some thirty- 
eight countries were represented in the 
informal sessions of the International, and 
the Council idea was given great impetus 
by this first quinquennial session and by 
the World's Congress of Keprese'ntative 
Women, of which it formed a part. 

Before 1893, in many countries, tenta- 
tive steps had been taken towards the 
formation of National Councils, and since 
that time hona fide Councils have been 
organized as follows: The National Coun- 
cil of Canada, 1893; National Council 
of France, 1894; National Council of Ger- 
many, 1894; National Council of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1895; National Coun- 
cil of Sweden, 1896; National Council of 
New Zealand, 1896; National Council of 
Australia, 1896. 

Besides these formal National Councils, 
national organizations, equivalent to Na- 
tional Councils in purpose, and striving to 
work into the name and form of National 
Councils, exist in Finland, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium and Italy. 

Moreover, women have accepted the 
position of vice-presidents' of the Inter- 
national Council, with the authority to 
attempt the organization of National 
Councils, as follows: . Bohemia, Madame 
Josef a Humpel Zeman; Greece, Madame 
Callirrhoe Barren; Japan, Madame Kajima 
Tazima; Syria, Madame Hannah K. Ko- 
rany; Spain, the Duchess of Veragua. 

The International Council, through its 
officers, is moving on behalf of National 
Councils in Africa, Austria, China, Corea, 
India, Norway, Roumania, South America 
and the Sandwich Islands. 

It will be seen that, as the Council idea 
originated in an informal International 
Congress, so it has expanded, both at 
home and abroad, through the interven- 



tion of similar Congresses. Following 
the initiative of France, taken as above 
indicated in 1889, wherever Expositions 
are held it has come to be, so to speak, 
the fashion to hold, in connection with 
Expositions, International • Congresses. 
Thus, International Congresses have been 
held in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and one is now being prepared for Bel- 
gium in 1897. 

Perhaps the Congress of Women held in 
Berlin during the last week of September 
of the current year, is the best illustra- 
tion that can be given of the expansion of 
the Council idea. In this Congress four- 
teen foreign countries were represented; 
among them France. The movement with 
which the French delegate is particularly 
identified is that of international peace. 
The Congress held in Berlin was not held 
under the auspices of the German Na- 
tional Council, but it resulted in augment- 
ing the German National Council to the 
extent of bringing into the latter ten organ- 
izations of women that had hitherto held 
aloof. The National Council of Women, 
as it is now constituted in Germany, con- 
sists of sixty-three organizations of wom- 
en, national, according to our own phrase, 
"either in scope or value." It is curious 
to observe that the National Council of 
Women in Germany is the first of the Na- 
tional Councils to affiliate itself formally 
with the International Council. The re- 
ports of the recent Congress in Berlin are 
a fine commentary on the great German 
poet's statement that 

"Das Ewig Weibliche fiihrt uns liiuan." 

The Rathhaus of Berlin was given by 
the civic authorities for this great meet- 
ing. Thus the municipality stood spon- 
sor for the Congress. 

The above skeleton outline of the ex- 
pansion of the Council idea indicates, in- 
deed, a marvellous development of energy, 
sympathy and tact; but, unless these 
qualities were to be applied to practical 
ends, the Council might be denounced as 
barren. What, then, are the practical 
ends which the Council idea seeks to 
realize? For what purpose are the women 
of all countries gathering themselves into 
a group of groups, tunnelling mountains 
and bridging seas with their sympathies, 
and joining hands through the Interna- 
tional Council? To the end that, keyed 
to the same note, they may all unite their 
different voices in one harmonious appeal 
to the united manhood of their respective 
nations, and to the united manhood of the 
world. All the organized efforts of women 
now being made the world over, numerous 
and divers as they are and seem, fall 
naturally under a few sub-divisions. 

First, In industry the double demand is 
equal opportunity for work, and equal pay 
for equal work. 

Second, In education the demand is 
equal opportunities for the higher as well 
as for the lower education, for the pro- 
fessional and technical as well as for the 
general and the literary. 

Third, In moral and social reform, the 
demand is the highest possible standard of 
personal purity for women, and an equal 
standard of personal purity for men ; the 
widest personal liberty of thought for 
men, and equally unrestrained liberty of 
tliought for women. 

Fourth, In civic relations, equal respon- 
sibility in making the laws, as well as 
equal amenableness to the laws. 

And, after all is said and done, all efforts 
to promote the interests of the race 
through education, through industrial ac- 
tivity, through religioustolerance, through 
civil liberty and political responsibility, 
are to the end that our children may he 
reared in homes where the atmosphere is 
charged with love, with purity, with 
peace, and that they may, leaving their 
homes, go into an outside world in which 
the atmosphere is no less pure, the rela- 
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tionship no less peaceful, the ministra- 
tions no less loving than in the home 
itself. 



WOMEN AS GOOD CITIZENS. 

One of the leading papers at the recent 
annual congress of the Woman's Council 
of Minneapolis, Minn., was read by Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, on "Women as Good 
Citizens." Dr. Smith said, in part: 

Many women are good citizens. But 
some women are very selfish citizens. Let 
us consider what constitutes allegiance, or 
unselfish citizenship. Allegiance is loyalty 
alertness to defend the State from danger' 
to seek its highest good, to further" its 
progress and to increase its prosperity. 
In times of war women do their part, the 
hardest part. They stay at home to take 
up the work the men have left. Thev go 
themselves as nurses. They give " the 
dearest beloved to fight and die for the 
country's honor. Sweet Lucy Stone said: 
"A woman risks her life every time a 
soldier is born." It must be said thev do 
a. full equivalent for fighting, and some 
even fight, as the Cuban women are doing 
to-day. ^ 

In times of peace, good citizenship se- 
cures the interests of our country in two 
ways: First, by legislation; second, by 
executive action. In other words: 
First, good laws must be made; second, 
they must be carried into effect. In 
Wyoming, where women vote, men of 
questionable character cannot be elected. 
Men who are loyal to the party and have 
other qualifications which satisfy the men 
in their constituency, fail of election be- 
cause the women demand good habits and 
good character from the leaders of their 
boys. One woman quietly puts on her 
sunbonnet and talks over the fence with 
her neighbor, who wears her sunbonnet 
over to the next fence and confers with 
the next woman's sunbonnet. There is 
no fuss, no mass-meeting; but when the 
returns are in, the man of doubtful char- 
acter finds himself one of "the unelected," 
and all because of the sterling sunbonnet 
brigade. In Wyoming, you see, the wom- 
en have gotten at the root of the matter. 

The ballot-box is the battle-ground 
where in times of peace all government 
issues are decided. Here the women war- 
riors can fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the men, with ballots instead of with bul- 
lets, defeating the enemy and making 
victorious the friend, and all as easily and 
as demurely as they would go to the post- 
office to post a letter which accepts one 
invitation or rejects another. 

My plea is the responsibility of citizen- 
ship, the duty of suffrage. It is not alone 
that by our ballots we women can do good 
work. More than that. It is our duty to 
do this work. To shirk a duty is cowardly. 
It is unwomanly. Some one says: "It is 
unwomanly to vote." Let us consider 
the matter, for we do not want to be un- 
womanly. Is it unwomanly to care who shall 
look after our children's education? No. 
Then let us vote on school questions, and 
let us serve as school officers. Is it un- 
womanly to want our city beautiful with 
parks, our streets clean and free from the 
contagion of piles of refuse? Is it un- 
womanly to be good housekeepers, and to 
want our city garbage properly disposed 
of, our city sewage system a sanitary one? 
Is it unwomanly to want the fallen women 
cared for in the jails and lock-ups by 
matrons instead of men? No, no; all these 
cares are ours as women. Then let us ask 
for municipal suffrage. 

Is it unwomanly to desire women physi- 
cians in charge of insane women in our 
. State institutions? Is it unwomanly to 
demand a matron for women in our State 
Penitentiary? Is it wrong to see that our ' 



youth are kept from temptation by a law 
forbidding the sale of intoxicants and 
tobacco to minors? Is it unwomanly to 
want our daughters protected from brutal 
villains by laws raising the age of consent 
to eighteen, and punishing the crime of 
rape by the severest penalty instead of a 
nominal one? Is it unwomanly to demand 
trial by a jury of our peers? In suits in- 
volving questions of marriage, divorce, 
assaults, and all cases involving women 
and women's interests, should we leave 
the decision to a jury of men alone? No; 
at least half the jury should be women.' 
All these duties are ours as mothers. Then 
let us ask and obtain State suffrage, and 
let us use it for all these womanly ways 
of being good citizens. 



SiiffragBjeaflets. 

The following Equal Eights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to "ilassachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address only Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal Office, 

Boston, Mass. 

single leaflets. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Bev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by{Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage 
Woman Suffrage Man's Eight, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. • 

Twelve Eeasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Eeform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Eight to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Eights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 



How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Eights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Eev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. P. Hoar. 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Bights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyugton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudlev Foulke on Equal 
Eights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Eev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 
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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 
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ALICE STONE B]vACKWEI.I.. 
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"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.'' — Clara Barton. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, 
or in the world." — EngHshivoman's Review, 

•'It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity." — Mary A . Liver- 
7nore. 

" It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— '■^ Tosiah Allen^s IVife^* (Marietta Holly). 

" The Woman's Journal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble of&ce and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." — Frances E. Willard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and' has built up for itself a soKd and un- 
blemished reputation."— ytt/ztr Ward Howe. 
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THE WOMAN'S (COLUMN. 



Let none of our W. C. T. TJ. readers be 
disturbed because, in another column, 
Matzoon is described as a "fermented" 
beverage. The fermentation is not alco- 
holic. The article is, in plain English, a 
choice and highly nutritious preparation 
of sour milk. 

Persons -wishing rattan baskets to hang 
on the Christmas tree, to hold a quarter, 
a half or a whole pound of candy — prices 
twenty, thirty and fifty cents — may order 
them from Mabel Hay Barrows, 51 Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used for Booker Washing- 
ton's work iu Alabama. 

The Woman^s Journal publishes this 
week the fullest report of the proceedings 
of the National Council of Women in Bos- 
ton given by any paper. It also contains 
reports of the annual meetings of the 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kansas and 
Delaware Woman Suffrage Associations, 
and a South Carolina letter by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young. 

Dr. William H. DBViiyE, nominated by 
the Democrats ' for the Boston School 
Board, is in favor of giving women teach- 
ers equal pay for equal work, and also 
believes that women should be eligible as 
principals of grammar and high schools 
for girls. Very likely other candidates 
share these liberal views, but Dr. Devine 
is the only one whose friends have brought 
the fact to our attention. 

Miss Wijttbb, the English governess 
who has for so many years had charge of 
Wilhelmina, the young Queen of Holland, 
has now returned to her home in England, 
pensioned for life with $2,500 per annum, 
her salary having been S-1,000 a year. She 
has also been loaded with presents by 
both the Queen and her mother. They 
really have much for which to be grateful 
to her, the education of a youthful sov- 
ereign being at all times a difficult and 
responsible piece of work. 

A commemorative service of the life 
and work of 3Irs. Mary B. Claflin, wife of 
ex-Gov. William Claflin, will be held at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Chui-ch, on Tem- 
ple Street, Sunday evening, Deo. 13, at 7.30. 
Dean W. E. Huntington, of Boston Uni- 
versity, will preside, and an address will 
be given by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Kev. C. L. Goodell, Mrs. Clafiin's pastor, 
will also speak briefly. A cordial invita- 
tion to be present is extended to all Mrs. 
Claflin's friends and associates in educa- 
tional and philanthropic work. 

Mks. Cathaeiste Waugh McCulloch, 
attorney at law, of Chicago, wrote a bright 
paper for a parlor-meeting of the Eock- 
ford W. S. A., in which she said: "If the 
old common law under which we live in 
Illinois had not changed for the better 
during the past twenty-five years, life 
would be unbearable lor even the most 
servile sufEi-age remonstrant. >We women 
workers owe our present opportunities to 
work at fair wages in varied callings to 
those pioneers who asked first and 
always for the ballot, which includes it all. 
All honor to our benefactors, Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and our 
gentle, persevering, undaunted, devoted, 
heroic and Immortal Lucy Stone!" 



Eaai DENVER'S "BAD WOMEN." 

Mrs. Howard S. Stansbury, of Denver, 
said at a recent meeting in Boston: 

An article giving a sensational account 
of the voting of bad women in Denver was 
lately published simultaneously in the San 
Francisco Examiner and the Xew York 
Journal. It was signed -'Annie Laurie,-" 
in the Examiner, and "Winifred Black"' 
in the Journal. When the lady who wrote 
it, who seems to have been twins, came to 
Denver, it was known that she came to 
write up woman suffi-age. Mrs. Mary C. 
Bradford, who is highly respected in Den- 
ver, and who has travelled a good deal in 
Colorado, had collected valuable statistics 
as to the women's vote. Mrs. Bradford 
offered to give her these statistics, but she 
declined them. The president of the 
Denver Women's Club, a very able woman 
from Massachusetts, called upon her, but 
"Annie Laurie" would not see her. She 
also refused to see the president of the 
Women's Civic .Federation of Denver. 
On election day she spent most of 
her time in the worst district of the 
city, and chose as her guide through 
it "Bat" Masterson, a notorious gambler, 
whose gambling house, with others, had 
been closed through the women's votes. 
It is this individual who figures in her 
article as the sensitive, tender-hearted, 
"broad-shouldered" man who hated to see 
good women degrade themselves by vot- 
ing. [This is the same "Bat" Masterson 
who, some months ago, in a published in- 
terview in the Boston Post, declared that 
woman suffrage had ruined Colorado by 
shutting up the gambling houses. — Ed. 
W. C] Judging from "Annie Laurie's" 
article, I should say she saw more of the 
seamy side of our city than the average 
respectable woman voter of Denver would 
see in her whole life, if she voted at every 
election. It was learned afterwards that 
she had come to Colorado under news- 
paper instructions for the express purpose 
of writing down woman suffrage. If she 
were to return to Colorado, she would 
hardly be received in good society. 




GLOVES 

Fox* Ch.x'istixLas. 

mss n. F. FiSK, 

44 Temple Place, 

has a very attractive assortment 
of Gloves for Christmas.^Tand 
would be very pleased if^ you 
would examine them. b'TL' bxf 
There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Joubnai. Office, 

Boston, Mass 



MATZOON. 



TRADE 




MARK. 



V. T. Co.'s riatzoon is the essential 
principles of cows' milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, V. T. Co.'s flatzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

V. T. Co.'s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Ifervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Xausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 

Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 

Prepared only hy . . . 

THE Y. T. riATZOON CO. 

Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 

CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 



^ Armenian Rug 
® and Carpet 

RENOVATING WORKS. 

Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 

The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and tliorougiily Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and ivoof, while our process— the native 
vegetable process of Persia — not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

"I am greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other."— (Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

"Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before."— (Mrs.) T. G. P.AGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 

"I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The' large Turkish nigs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in very 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged therefor." — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

"The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
perfoinied" -(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

"The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed."— (Mrs.) J. f. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 
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HXTERAH rOR IDAHO! 

The Supreme Court of Idalio lias decided 
that tlie woman suffrage amendment is 
carried. Any other decision would have 
been clearly unjust, since the vote in favor 
of the women was nearly two to one. The 
Political Equality Gluhs can now take out 
the stars which they had prepared to sew 
upon the suffrage flags for California, and 
sew them on for Idaho. We have bur 
fourth star, after all. 



WOMEN AND TAXATION. 

Bishop Doane quotes Mrs. ^Y. ^Y. Cran- 
nell's attempt to prove that taxation 
without representation is not tyranny. 
As Hon. George F. Hoar said, years ago: 
"We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now to be found who is not 
obliged to deny the doctrine laid down in 
the Declaration of Independence." 

Mrs. Ci-annell asserts that "the women 
who pay taxes do not want the ballot." 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, is the 
heaviest tax-payer among the women of 
Maine. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace and Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, for many years presi- 
dents of the Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Associations, are 
almost, if not quite, the largest tax-payers 
among the women of their respective 
States. Mrs. Hearst and Mrs. Stanford, 
who have probably done more good with 
their large fortunes thau any other women 
in California, were contributors to the 
funds of the suffrage campaign. Every- 
body who has worked in the suffrage 
movement knows that there are many 
women tax-payers among the rank and 
file; and there were certainly more 
tax-payers among the 300,000 women who 
petitioned the last New York Constitu- 
tional Convention for woman suffrage 
than among the 15,000 who petitioned 
against it. A large number of tax-paying 
women undeniably do desire suffrage, and 
the number is growing. 

Mrs. Crannell asserts that "there is no 
discrimination against women in taxa- 
tion." Persons who are in a position to 
know say that there often is discrimina- 
tion; that it is not uncommon for the 
property of a non-voter to be assessed 



higher than adjoining property of equal 
valiie belonging to some one with a politi- 
cal "pull." I know of at least one widow 
who was converted to suffrage by this 
injustice. 

But this is a minor point. The main 
ground of complaint is not unequal taxa- 
tion, but taxation without representation; 
not that women are made to pay more in 
proportion than men, but that they have 
no voice as to how the tax-money shall be 
spent. The usual answer is that in what- 
ever way the tax-money may be expended, 
the women share the benefits. But this 
does not meet the point. Let us illustrate 
it by the case of a Woman's Club. All 
the members have to pay the same 
entrance fee and the same annual assess- 
ments. Suppose only half the members 
were allowed to vote on the expenditure 
of the money ? Suppose (to take a con- 
crete case) it were proposed to subscribe 
for some periodical for the use of the club, 
and part of the members wanted the 
North American Review, while others pre- 
ferred the Police Gazette. If the disfran- 
chised half protested against their not 
being allowed to vote on the question, it 
would be no answer for the other half to 
say to them : "You pay no larger assess 
ments than the rest of us ; there is no dis 
crimination against you in taxation; and 
whatever periodical it is finally decided to 
subscribe for, you will have the reading 
of it as well as we." The others would 
answer: "Yes, but since we help to pay 
for it, we have a right to a voice as to 
what it shall be." 

Mrs. Crannell says: "Taxation is the 
price the citizens pay for the protection of 
their property, their life, their liberty " 
True, and it is right that women should 
help to pay for this protection. But, 
since they do help to pay for it, they are 
entitled to a voice as to what sort of pro- 
tection it shall be, and who .shall admin- 
ister it. If the police, whose duty it is to 
protect the city from disreputable resorts, 
take blackmail from them instead, and let 
them keep open; if the authorities whose 
duty it is to protect the city from cholera 
by keeping the streets clean leave them 
filthy; if the government spends money 
freely for things women do not approve, 
such" as aldermanic junketings and great 
quantities of champagne at inauguration 
balls, and refuses to appropriate money 
for things women do approve, such as 
police matrons and adequate school ac- 
commodations for the children; then it 
will not be easy to convince the thought- 
ful woman tax-payer that she and other 
women are not wronged. 

The women of New York State pay 
taxes upon five hundred million dollars' 
worth of property. It will take more 
than Mrs. Crannell' s ingenuity to prove 
that they ought not to have a vote on the 
expenditure of that money. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



A PRESENT TO -WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offers to make a free gift of the 
Woman's Journal for a year to any 
Woman's Club that has club-rooms where 
the paper can be kept on file. A number 
of Women's Clubs have already taken ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. Let other 
clubs do the same. 



Several Armenian young men are still 
available for house work. Apply at this 
office. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Stanley, of Topeka, Kan., learns 
that at the recent election twenty coun- 
ties of Kansas elected women county 
superintendents of schools. 

Woman suffragists never had so much 
cause for a merry Christmas as they have 
this year. The granting of full suffrage 
to the women of two States within one 
year is unprecedented in the history of 
the equal rights movement. 

Notice the article in another column on 
the Equal Suffrage Calendar. The calen- 
dar is exceptionally pretty and tasteful. 
Every one who has seen it praises it. All 
suffragists ought to buy it for themselves, 
and also to send copies to their friends. 

Mes. Lauea M. JohisS, in the Woman's 
Journal gives an interesting account of 
the Idaho campaign, in which she took 
part, and explains the grounds on which 
the suffrage amendment was attacked and 
defended in the courts. Other articles 
are Women Law Students, Working Girls' 
Clubs, A Russian Pioneer, Work for the 
Peace and Arbitration Societies, Threat- 
ened Regulation Revival in England, by 
Anna Rice Powell; Vacant Land for the 
Unemployed, by Bolton Hall; a report of 
the recent annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and an account of Prof. Hyatt's 
Lecture on "Woman Suffrage from a 
Biological Standpoint." 

Mes. Rachel Eostee Aveey, wliile at- 
tending the recent executive meeting of 
the Woman's National Council in Boston, 
was described by some of the papers as a 
woman worth three and a half million 
dollars. A few years ago, Mrs. Avery 
had abundant means, and gave liberally 
to the suffrage cause. A few years hence, 
she is likely to have abundant means 
again, and will then no doubt contribute 
with her usual generosity. But we have 
the best authority for saying that, through 
certain business complications, Mrs. Avery 
is at present the reverse of rich. The 
newspaper report about her millions, by 
which many women would have been 
flattered, has been a cause of sorrow to 
her, as it has brought her many applica- 
tions to which she is quite unable to 
respond. 
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THE WOMAN'S COLUMN, 



FKOM MASSACHUSETTS TO TUKKEY. 

Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, of New York, 
lately read a noteworthy paper before the 
League for Political Education, entitled 
"From Massachusetts to Turkey." She 
said, in part: 

He who, reversing the course of empire, 
traverses the civilized world from West 
to East, can hardly remain convinced that 
the social position and capacities of women 
are invariable functions of an immutable 
nature. On the contrary, he will find 
himself proceeding along a sliding scale of 
feminine circumstances whose degrees ap- 
proximate pretty closely to geographical 
degrees of latitude and longitude, and 
seem, moreover, to depend upon little else 
than these. Thus, near to the Pacific 
" coast in Wyoming, he will note that 
women enjoy at least a nominal equality 
with men. They have the same political 
rights, are invited to the same responsi- 
bilities, and in all official positions, as 
public school teaching, which they occupy, 
are paid the same salaries. In the east- 
ern section of the West, women have lost, 
or have not attained, political equality and 
the right of suffrage. Yet they share 
largely in the public life of municipalities. 
They hold positions on public boards. 
They divided the direction of the World's 
Fair. They are admitted on equal terms 
to State universities. The latter privilege 
persists even to the western end of the 
State of New York, but has become con- 
siderably modified at its eastern extrem- 
ity. At Cornell University is coeducation 
— at Columbia, a feminine annex. This 
again changes in crossing the State line 
into Massachusetts, where Harvard, stif- 
fened by the East winds, contests every 
inch of the road, and is horror-stricken at 
concessions which Columbia has long ago 
yielded with generous grace. Correla- 
tively, though women throng the avenues 
of industrial life, their salaries are inferior. 
Though their relative numbers are so 
great, the fact seems to inspire tliem less 
with courage than with timidity — fear, 
perhaps, of diminished chances. Women 
in herds are more apt to behave like cows 
than like buffalos. 

Crossing the ocean till we strike the 
meridian of Greenwich at our own lati- 
tude, the sudden drop from even Massa- 
chusetts to Spain is startling. But even 
in France the change is sufficiently'marked. 
Of political rights, not even a question, 
and even ordinary civil rights are greatly 
abridged in the land of the Salic law. A 
woman cannot be a legal witness to the 
birth of her own children. In business, 
legal restrictions, based on the inferiority 
of her sex, hamper her at every turn, and 
the proposition to entrust her with public 
school teaching was, at least within a few 
years, rejected as chimerical in the ex- 
treme. 

It is at this meridian, or even a little to 
the West of it, in the Iberian peninsula, 
that restraints on personal liberty first 
appear, and girls, or even all unmarried 
women of almost any age, are forbidden 
'to walk the streets alone. Eastward of 
the Rhine, this kind of disability dimin- 
ishes, and the dominant sex shows a 
generous willingness to accord the right 
to labor to women, in all pursuits which 
are not too lucrative or too honorable. 
From these, women are forcibly excluded, 
on the ground that, owing to the funda- 
mental inferiority of their capacities, per- 
mission to engage in difficult or intellec- 
tual work could only entail cruel disap- 
pointments, from which women must be 
preserved by the solicitude of a paternal 
State. 

In Italy also women are still children. 
In Greece the Oriental influence begins to 
be distinctly felt. Men are employed as 
cooks because, during the period of Turk- 
ish rule, women could not he allowed to 
appear in the market-place, and the cus- 



tom still holds. In Athens, pallid girls 
remain secluded in their houses till sunset,- 
when they are promenaded by their gov- 
ernesses. Outside of Athens the women 
never appear on the streets, but work in- 
dustriously in the fields, bare-legged, but 
with Oriental veils drawn over mouth and 
chin. The seclusion which was the habit 
of antique Athens persists; and if Sparta 
to-day revives her own opposite traditions, 
it is by opening silk mills, where the 
machinery is operated by a crank turned 
by the arm of a woman. The recent real- 
ization of theoretic right to education, 
from the primary school to the university, 
threatens ultimate changes in the social 
position of the Greek women, but these 
changes are yet to come. And for women 
all change ceases on the western shore of 
the .^gean Sea. Eastward, in Turkey, 
the antique ideal prevails as perfectly as 
if Europe were a thousand miles away. 

No house so poor that its windows are 
not covered with close-meshed jalousies, 
through which alone the women of the 
harem may peep down into the street. 
Harem, whether it contains one wife or all 
the four permitted by the Prophet. The 
practical prevalence of monogamy, based 
upon either economic or sentimental mo- 
tives; the liberal permission to married 
women to promenade the streets when 
properly veiled; the diffused instruction in 
French which pervades the wealthier 
classes, have not altered the essence of 
the situation. On the surface exist many 
grades of distinction, curiously symbolized 
by the varieties of veiling; the transparent 
gauze, which coquettishly reveals more 
than it conceals;, the nun-like band drawn 
over hair and chin, but leaving the face 
bare; the thicker veil, with spaces for the 
eyes; finally the heavy black that effect- 
ively hides all personality which might 
have escaped the formless mantle. All 
these permitted variations seem to mark 
so many shades of orthodoxy. The inno- 
vating party of the Young Turkey pro- 
poses monogamy, female education, and 
complete unveiling, as the correlative of 
political reforms, but the latter, of course, 
pass far above the heads of the women, 
and the mass of the twenty-six million 
souls of the Turkish Empire remains 
strictly orthodox. The conservative in- 
stinct for the Menseances, which in New 
York and Massachusetts expends itself in 
protests against woman suffrage, in Con- 
stantinople finds scope in the question of 
the veil and the feredje, or mantle. In both 
cases the women themselves constitute the 
bulk of the conservative forces, and so 
rejoice in their own limitations that they 
could not fairly be considered as op- 
pressed. "For liberty," said John Locke, 
"consists in the ability to act in accord- 
ance with one's own judgment." From 
time to time, however, the traveller de- 
tects behind the jalousies the face of some 
young girl, whose brilliant eyes and vivid 
gestures suggest a strain of paternal in- 
heritance from a Pasha of force and 
ability, which, in the daughter, has not 
become completely submerged by the 
maternal passivity. There is a young 
creature straining at the leash, panting in 
the gilded cage, eating out her heart with 
the eternal ennui of the Oriental harem — 
no less a prison when it is most luxuri- 
ously a palace. 

On Friday the Sultan goes in state to 
say his prayers at the Mosque. Three 
thousand soldiers, trained by the military 
science of Germany, are drawn up along 
the street and square. Earth from Mecca 
is scattered over the ground upon which 
the horses of the Sultan must tread. About 
half an hour before he appears, four car- 
riages emerge from the gates of the palace 
grounds, drive down tlie street, enter the 
enclosure around the Mosque, and pause 
on one side of the driveway, where they 
remain waiting, each guarded by a gigan- 
tic black eunuch. The carriages are nearly 
closed, but sufficient opening is left to 



enable the spectator to distinguish a mass 
of delicate silks, a foam of lovely colors 
breaking upon the open windows. If only 
there were nothing behind or within the 
silks! But there are. There are the 
dozen or more wives of the Sultan, who 
are thus paraded, with decorous reserve, 
among his splendid troops and his train 
of led horses — paraded as his possessions, 
but forbidden as a blasphemy to enter the 
Mosque or to share his devotions, com- 
pelled, until the Sultan shall have himself 
entered the house of God and prayed and 
returned again, to wait in the sun, in their 
stifling carriages, under the incredible 
insolence of the eunuch guard! These 
poor queens of the royal Turkish house- 
hold are the concentrated expression of 
the mildest fate of women when aban- 
doned — as is no longer possible in any 
part of the European world — to a regime 
of absolute masculine supremacy! 

If my imaginary traveller should have 
left Wyoming on the Tuesday of a Presi- 
dential election, and reached Constanti- 
nople on a Fridaj, in time to witness this 
famous ceremony of the Sultan's weekly 
visit to the Mosque, might he not be par- 
doned for doubting whether the female 
half of the crowds he saw really belonged 
to the same animal species? Between the 
Western rancher and the Turkish grena- 
dier many resemblances would be detected 
beneath all the differentiation. But be- 
tween the Western woman and the Oriental 
wife, what shade of affinity? 

On this account, formula; based upon a 
presumed uniformity of character among 
women, uniformity that should reappear 
in the most different conditions of time 
or place, may justly be questioned. Never- 
theless, events occasionally occur which 
do seem to indicate that although women 
be not everywhere and at all times like 
each other, they must always be very dif- 
ferentfrom men. Such an occurrence is the 
referendum held last November in Massa- 
chusetts on the question of woman suffrage. 

Dr. Putnam - Jacobi recapitulates the 
large number of women who did not take 
enough interest in. the question to vote 
upon it, and continues: 

Must we admit, because such a large 
number of women have shown themselves 
to be indifferent to political ques 
tions, that therefore the political sphere 
is something profoundly alien to the na- 
ture of women, and that the effort to force 
them into it is a morbid craze, doomed to 
speedy extinction and failure? 

Yes, if we also hold that the cheerful 
submission of many million of Russian 
peasants to the autocracy of their "Little 
Father," the Czar, ought to paralyze all 
efforts to change a gigantic despotism, 
and force an immense population out of a 
passivity that seems to suit them. 

It is always difficult for any class of 
people to learn to conceive or desire a 
larger range of thought or action when 
they have once become thoroughly ad- 
justed to smaller frameworks. The desire 
to know more, to be more, to act more 
energetically and on a larger sale, is an 
expression of vitality beyond the average 
of the class. It must be the expression 
of the minority — of the agitating handful. 
To all protests of the acquiescent majority 
who may declare, "Let us alone, we are 
well enough off as we are, we will not 
stir," the minority is compelled to reply, 
"But you must!" 

This is what the sharp edge of the 
axe says to the broad back; what the thin 
edge of the wedge says to the large base; 
what the navigator who rounds the Cape 
of Good Hope says to the merchant fleets 
that are constrained to follow and escape 
from the safe limits of the Mediterranean. 



The W. C. T. U. of Stoughton, Mass., 
held a mass-meeting for the relief of the 
Armenian sufferers last Sunday evening. 
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ASK YOU GOING TO DE5 MOINES ? 

Massachusetts suffragists who have any 
idea of attending the Kational American 
Suffrage Convention at Des Moines, the 
last week in January, are requested to 
send their names to this oface. The dele- 
gates from this State are to be elected at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., on Jan. 11 and 12, and if those 
who could go will let the fact he known 
beforehand, it will greatly facilitate nom- 
inations. It will also be a help to Miss 
Mary G. Hay in getting reduced railroad 
rates. a. s. b. 



Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Holiday Books. 



WOMEN OFFICIALS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

By the kindness of Mr. S. C. Wrighting- 
ton. Superintendent In-door Poor, State 
House, Boston, we give the following inter- 
esting information: 

1. On the Board of Lunacy and Charity 
(an unpaid commission of nine appointed 
by the Governor), two are women. Their 
appointment is not mandatory, but volun- 
tary on the part of Governor. 

2. In case of lunatic asylums, the boards 
of trustees have the appointment of phy- 
sicians, but there is a law making the ap- 
pointment of a woman as assistant physi- 
cian mandatory in each institution. 

3. The trustees of all hospitals and 
almshouses having women as inmates, are 
appointed by the Governor. The law re- 
requires that two of the seven shall be 
women. This is mandatory. 

4. On State Reform Schools (Lyman 
School for boys and State Industrial 
School for girls), which are under the con- 
trol of one and the same board of trustees, 
the total number of trustees is seven; two 
are women; they are appointed by the 
Governor. The appointment of women is 
mandatory. 

5. On the Board of Education two 
women are serving as members — Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. Their appointment is vol- 
untary on the part of the Governor— the 
law says "persons.'-' 

6. On the Board of Factory Inspectors, 
out of twelve two are women. Their ap 
pointment is by the Governor. The law 
is mandatory. 

7 and 8. Library Trustees and Overseers 
of the Poor are in some cases women. 
Their election, as such, is optional with 
the voters of every town and city. 

9. On School Committees more than 100 
women are serving in various towns and 
cities of the Commonwealth. Their elec- 
tion is not mandatory, but voluntary on 
the part of the voters. In Cambridge, by 
usage, each ward elects one woman. 

10. In the choice of school committees 
women may be voters. 

11. On the Board of Prison Commission- 
ers, "there shall be Ave members, two of 
whom shall be women." They are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This is man- 
datory. 

12. On Board of Almshouse and Work- 
house, of seven members, five are men and 
two are women, appointed by Governor; 
appointment of the women is mandatory. 

13. Appointments (in 1887) of police 
matrons are mandatory. They are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Police in Boston, 
and elsewhere by mayors of cities. The law 
says: "In everv city of the Commonwealth 
of over 30,000 inhabitants the Mayor shall 
select one or more stations for confinement 
of women, and appoint one or two police 
matrons at each." 



Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, 
who has been quite sick in St. Louis since 
the National W. C. T. TJ. Convention, is 
rapidly recovering. - 



The American Revolution. 

By John Fiske. Illustrated Edition. 
Containing 22 superb Photogravures of 
portraits and painting, 15 Colored Maps 
and Plates, and 280 Text Cuts and Maps. 
2 vols., 8vo, SS.OO. 

These volumes are profusely illustrated with 
superb portraits, maps, plans of bittles, pictures of 
historic buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles, etc. 

Cape Cod. 

By Heney D. Thobeau. Holiday Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with 100 water-colors 
by Miss Amelia M. Watson. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, very handsomely hound 
from designs by Mrs. Whitman, $5.00. 

The great variety of tne illustrations, the happy 
choice of subjects, and their higrh artistic character, 
make this a notable Holiday gift. 

Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book. 

By Thomas Bailey Aldeich. Printed 
in black and red and bound in antique 
leather, handsomely stamped. Long 
16mo, S1.50. 

A Year in the Fields. 

Eight of John Bueeoughs's delightful 
papers,- with 20 charming pictures from 
photograph, by Clifton Johnson. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Story of Aaron. 

The Sequel to "Little Mr. Thimble- 
finger" and "Mr. Rabbit at Home." By 
Joel Chandlee Haeeis, author of 
the "Uncle Remus" books. With 25 
illustrations by Olivee Heefoed. 
Square 8vo, illuminated cover, $2.00. 

The Supply at St. Agatha's. 

By Elizabeth Stuaet Phelps. With 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

An exceedingly good story, in an attractive vol- 
ume. 

Chapters from a Life. 

By Elizabeth Stuaet Phelps, author 
of "A Singular Life," "The Gates 
Ajar," etc. With 24 portraits and other 
illustrations, $1.50. 

One of the most deUghtful books Miss Phelps has 
written, full o! literary, personal, and biographical 
interest. 



Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Her writings, in a Nexo Biverside Edi- 
tion. From new plates. Thoroughly- 
edited and rearranged with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch and Notes. With Portraits. 
Views of Mrs. Stowe' s Homes, and other 
illustrations, on the engraved title- 
pages. In 16 vols., 12rao, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. The 
set, $24.00. 

A ^ handsome, every way desirable- edicion of the 
writings of one of the greatest and most famous 
American women. 

Nine Love Songs and a Carol. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mrs. Wig- 
gin has set to music ten lyrics by Her- 
rick. Sill, Miss Mulook and others. 
Small 4to, in decorative flexible binding, 
$1.25. 

Authors and Friends. 

By Mrs. James T. Fields. 12mo, artis- 
tically printed, $1.50. 

Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Ten- 
nyson and Lady Tennyson. 

The Country of the Pointed Firs. 

By Saeah Oene Jewett, author of 
"The Life of Nancy," "A White Heron," 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

"If we were asked to point out the most delightful 
book relating to this section of country and its peo- 
ple published in this generation, we shouJd unhesi- 
tatingly name 'The Country of the Pointed Firs.' " 
— Bosto7i Herald. 

Christianity and Social Problems. 

By Lyman Abbott, D. D., author of 
"The Evolution of Christianity," etc. 
16mo, $1.2.5. 

Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of 
tnought and obse vation on the social order and 
disorders of the age. and endeavors to apply Christ's 
teaching on social questions to present conditions. 

A Little Qirl of Long Ago. 

By Eliza Oene White, author of 
" Winterborough, " etc. A charming 
companion volume to Miss White's 
"When Molly Was Six." With other 
Hlustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Three Little Daughters of _the Revo- 
lution. 

By NoEA Pbeey. With illustrations. 
Square 12mo, tastefullj' bound, 75 cents. 



Sold hy Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 



BOSTON. 



A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc , desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care Woman's Journal, Boston, 
Mass. 



HOUSEKERPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of orrection in 
Cambridge an -I at the jail in Lowell wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffem 
\\ hitney, 3S1 Dorchester St.. So Boston, and the 
department officers of the Woman's ReUef Corps 
AdJress Mrs. A. M. C, 141 Cross St., Somerville, 
Mass. 



A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician's widow, 
desires a position of resi onsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing travefed by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of apub'ic institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. U eferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mr-. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 519 West 42nd Street, INew 
York City. 



The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Eeadiugs and Recitations, In 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
JoDBNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, itO cents. 



The Legal Status 

—OF— 

Married Women 

IN HASSACHUSETTS. 

By George A. O. Ernst. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may . be had at the office of the 
WOnAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 
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NON-TAX-PATING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Crannell says that there are more 
women who do not pay taxes than women 
who do, and that "the granting of suffrage 
to these women would more than dupli- 
cate the evils from which the tax-payer 
now suffers." It is a thoroughly snobbish 
view to regard non-tax-paying women as a 
dangerous class. The average woman 
who owns no property is in that condition 
because she has chosen to devote her life 
to a business eminently useful to the 
State, but not pecuniarily profitable to 
herself — the business of making a home 
and rearing a family. These non-tax-pay- 
ing mothers of families are, as aclass, peace- 
able, law-abiding, well-behaved women. 
On all questions that appeal to women as 
women, as well as on general questions of 
morality and good order, their views are 
substantially the same as those of tax- 
paying women. Thei-e is not a particle 
of evidence from any of the States where 
women vote that the votes of the non- 
tax-paying women have inflicted injury 
upon the community. 

But what Mrs. Cx-annell and her friends 
really object to is not the voting of non- 
tax-paying women, but the voting of any 
women. A bill was recently introduced 
in the Vermont Legislature to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to tax-paying women 
only. The "antis" outside Vermont 
flooded the Legislature with literature to 
defeat the bill, just as diligently as if it 
had proposed to extend suffrage to all 
women. So says the president of the Ver- 
mont W. S. A., herself a tax-payer. — IVo- 
maii's Journal. 



BEAUTIFUL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CALEN- 
DARS. 

To the Friends of Woman Suffrage Everywhere: 
It is a popular fad this year to give cal- 
endars for Christmas and New Tear's 
gifts. The sjtores are full of them. They 
range in price from 25 cents to $10. Jfo 
house ever had too many calendars, and 
the fad for once is in line with usefulness. 
The J^ational American Organization 
Committee has a calendar, prettier than 
any other calendar of similar price. It is 
much more artistic than that of last year, 
and cannot fail to please the most fastidi- 
ous. It consists of six cards printed on 
both sides, so that each month has the 
face of a whole card. They are hung by 
a yellow cord, so that each 'month may be 
turned as it passes by and the next one 
comes to view. They are printed in brown, 
on deep cream cardboard. The upper 
part of each card contains an oval portrait 
of a pioneer suffragist, set in a framework 
of conventional sunflowei-s. These por- 
traits are twelve in number, and men and 
women alternate through the year. 

January carries our honored president 
and leader, Susan B. Anthony, February, 
America's grandest reformer, Wendell 
Phillips; March, the sweet Quaker 
preacher, Lucretia Mott; April, America's 
favorite poet and staunch suffragist, John 
Greenleaf Whittier; May, blessed Lucy 
Stone; June, the only man who has de- 
voted his life to woman suffrage, Henry 
B. Blackwell; July, the author of Amer- 
ica's Battle- Hymn, Julia Ward Howe; 



August, our greatest philosopher, Ealph 
Waldo Emerson; September, a woman 
whose name can never be erased from the 
records of our century, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; October, the reformer, patriot and 
leader, Wm. Lloyd Garrison; November, 
the indomitable Elizabeth Cady Stanton; 
December, the finished orator, writer and 
statesman, George William Curtis. Was 
ever a movement favored with a grander 
coterie of leaders? 

Suffragists, we ask you to be in the 
fashion and send calendars to your friends 
this year. Give a portion of the profit of 
your Christmas buying to the suffrage 
cause. Our committee have performed a 
truly great work this year. We may 
justly claim the result in Idaho as the 
fruit of our labors, for the money which 
carried on their campaign was furnished 
by our committee. We are now in need 
of money to meet our obligations and 
close our accounts for the year. 

The calendars will be faithfully mailed in 
safety envelopes to any address you wish; 
and, if desired, we will insert your card, 
so that they may be mailed to your 
friends direct fr.om our office. They will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents. If you be- 
lieve in suffrage, help the work which 
will bring suffrage. 

Send in your orders to Carrie Chapman- 
Catt, 106 World Building, New York. 

Cabkie Chapmax-Catt. 



A BRAVE GIRL. 

Miss Mona Burrows, a young teacher 
in the Home for Feeble-Minded Children, 
Vineland, N. J., rescued a boy of fourteen 
from the flames when the Home was de- 
stroyed by fire a few days ago. She had 
helped to guide the children out of the 
blazing Home, and, discovering that the 
boy had been forgotten in his room, she 
dashed into the building, ascended to liis 
room, and, by main force and against his 
will, carried him into the open air. In 
performing this heroic feat, Miss Bur- 
rows was seriously injured, and is now 
under the care of a physician. The New- 
ark Advertiser says: "Heroism of men is 
recognized and rewarded by the National, 
State and municipal Governments. The 
Federal Government gives medals to life- 
savers, and has a host of pensioners on its 
rolls. The State has voted medals and 
pensions for heroic acts or injuries re- 
ceived in the performance of duty. Munic- 
ipalities have their methods of rewarding 
heroism in men. The State of New Jer- 
sey has the opportunity now to honor 
heroism in women." 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1S92, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 



MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting on Monday afternoon and evening, 
Jan. 11, 1897, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M., in Asso- 
ciation Hall, corner of Boylston and Berke- 
ley Streets, Boston. The business meeting 
will be held next day in Park Street Church 
Parlor, on Tuesday afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Among the speakers expected are Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, Dr. Lorimer and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Auxiliary Leagues are requested to pre-- 
pare their annual reports of work and for- 
ward the same to Henry B. Blackwell, cor- 
responding secretary, on or before Jan. 1, 
1897. They will be printed for distribution 
at the business meeting. 
. The Leagues will also please remember 
that they are to be represented at the annual 
meeting this year by delegates, whom they 
are to elect, and provide with credentials. 
Each League is entitled to one delegate at 
large, and one more for each 25 members. 
Each League should also nominate one mem- 
ber to represent it on the State Board of Di- 
rectors for the coming year. 

Mart A. Livermoke, Pres. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec 



Mes. Luoinda H. Stone, a , pioneer 
worker in Michigan along suffrage, educa- 
tional, • journalistic and club lines^ 
is spending the winter in Washington, 
D. C, the honored guest of a former pupil, 
Mrs. Blount, who is prominent in club 
and intellectual life in that city. In a. 
letter to the Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune, 
Mrs. Stone writes interestingly of. dis- 
tinguished persons she has recently met, 
and says: "There was Mrs. Warren, wife 
of Senator Warren of Wyoming, with 
whom I had a very interesting conversa- 
tion on the Wyoming subject, woman suf- 
frage, in which she is an enthusiastic be-, 
liever. She is a fine-looking woman and 
very interesting; a serious, earnest woman, 
who talks because she has something to. 
say; believes in woman suffrage because 
she believes in women — that they are the 
mother-heart of the nation, and just as 
necessary to it as the individual heart is 
to the individual person." 




For* Cliristmas. 
MIS5 n. F. FI5K, 

44 Temple Place, 

has a very attractive assortment . 
of Gloves for Christmas, and 
would be very pleased if you 
would examine them. 

There is no more acceptabler 
present than gloves. 
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COLORADO SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 

Because false rumors are circulating in 
other States concerning the results of 
equal suffrage in Colorado, the friends of 
the cause desire to present a truthful and 
unprejudiced statement of facts. The sig 
natures of men and -women -who have 
official recognition are appended to this 
statement, in order that the oifice may- 
give -weight -when names are unkno-wn 
The signatures include prominent society 
women, as -well as those distinguished in 
intellectual and philanthropic -work. The 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, -were 
more than a representative number pos- 
sible. 

We, citizens of the State of Colorado, 
desire, as lovers of truth and justice, to 
give our testimony to the value of equal 
suffrage. 

"We believe tliat the greatest good of the 
home, the State and the nation is ad 
vanced through the operation of equal 
suffrage. The evils predicted have not 
come to pass. The benefits claimed for it 
have been secured, or are in process of 
development. A very large proportion of 
Colorado -women have conscientiously ac 
cepted their responsibility as citizens. In 
1894, more than half the total vote for 
Governor was oast by -svomen. Bet-ween 
85 and 90 per cent, of the -svomen of the 
State voted at that time. The exact vote 
of the last election has not yet been esti- 
mated, but there is reason to believe that 
the proportional vote of women was as 
large as in previous years. 

The vote of good women, like that of 
good men, is involved in the evils result- 
ing from the abuse of our present political 
system; but the vote of women' is notice- 
ably more conscientious than that of men, 
and will be an important factor in bring- 
ing about a better order. 

Signed: 

Albert W. Mclntire, Governor of Colo. 
John Evans, ex-Governor. 
John L. Koutt, ex-Governor. 
Alva Adams, Governor-elect. 



H. M. Teller, TJ. S Senator. 
Edw'd O. Wolcott, " 
John F. Schafrotb, Member of Congress. 
John C. Bell, Member of Congress, 
i^. P. Hill, ex-Senator. 
Charles D. Hayt, Chief Justice Supreme 
Court. 

Luther M. Goddard, Associate Justice 
Supreme Court. 

John Campbell, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court. 

Gilbert B. Keed, First Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Charles I. Thompson, Judge of State 
Court of Appeals. 

Julius B. Bissell, Judge of State Court 
of Appeals. 

Owen E. LeFever, Judge Bis. Court. 
C. P. Butler, 

P. L. Palmer, " " " 

Geo. W. Allen, 

E. H. Webb, Sheriff, Arapahoe County. 
T. S. McMurray, Mayor of Denver. 

A. B. McGaffey, Sec. of State. 
H. E. Mulnix. State Treasurer. 
C. 0. Parks, State Auditor. 

Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

Lucy E. R. Scott, Asst. State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 

B. L. Carr, Attorney-General. 

James H. Baker, Pres. University of 
Colorado. 

Wm. F. Slooum, Pres. Colorado College. 

James B. Gregg, D.D 

James H. Eoob, D.D. 

Susan Kiley Ashley, Chairman of Corre- 
spondence, General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs, Colo. 

Mrs. Nath. P. Hill, Vice-Regent for Colo, 
of Mt. Vernon Association. 

Carrie S. Benjamin, Pres. of Denver Sec. 
of Jewish Women's Council. 

Eliza F. Routt, Member of State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Katherine A. G. Patterson, Pres. State 
Suffrage Association of Colorado. 

Sarah S. Piatt, Pres. Woman's Club, 
Denver. 

Martha A. B. Conine, Pres. North Side 
Club, and Representative-elect Leg. of 
Colo. ^ ^ 

Minerva C. Welch, Sec. Denver Fort- 
nightlv Club. 

Susan M. Hayward, Pres. Clio Club. 

Katherine Sumner, Pres. Monday Club. 

Isabel Hill, Pres. Tuesday Musical Club. 

Carrie O. Kistler, Pres. Four O'clock 
Club. , ^, ^ 

Mary B. Morris, Pres. Reviewers' Club. 

Marv E. Humphrey, Pres. Pi Pi Kappa 

Club- " ^ ^ ^■ 

Sue M. Hall, Pres. Civic Federation. 
Alice Polk Hill, Pres. Round Table 

Club- , ^1 , 

Nettie E. Casper, Pres. 22d .\ve. Club, 
lone T. Hanna, Chairman Educational 
Department of - Woman's Club and . ex- 
member of School Board. 

Mary Barker Bates, M.D., of Board of 
Education, District No. 1. 



A PRESENT TO -WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offers to make a free gift of the 
Woman's Journal for a year to any 
Woman's Club that has club-rooms where 
the paper can be kept on file. A number 
of Women's Clubs have already taken ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. Let other 
clubs do the same. 



A Happy New Year to all our readers! 

During the lasst year 190 patents have 
been granted to women. Among these 
are a scrubbing machine, a baby-jumper, 
a bed for invalids, an improved hook and 
eye, and an adjustable bracket for a cur- 
tain. 

The most substantial memorial of the 
Victorian jubilee will be the Victoria 
Hospital for Children, which is to be built 
in London to commemorate the sixtieth 
year of the Queen's reign. It is the only 
hospital in London that bears her name. 

It is said that the highest-paid choir 
singers in the world are two American 
ladies. Miss Clementina De Vere, at the 
Paxton Church in New York, who re- 
ceives $4,500 a year, and Miss Dutton, at 
a Baptist church in the same city, who 
receives S3,000. 

Mbs. Maby C. Bobbln's, in her article 
on Park-making as a National Art, in the 
January Atlantic, suggests the possibility 
of a system of parks from New York to 
San Francisco. This suggestion, startling 
at first, becomes more and more possible 
as time goes on and the growth of park- 
making in our cities continues. 

Mes. Alice Goedon Gulick has for 
years done excellent work in her school 
for girls, at San Sebastian, Spain. But 
she has conducted the school at great dis- 
advantage through want of books. She 
and her fellow teachers greatly need a 
library suitable for the higher education 
of women, and any gifts of money or vol- 
umes for that purpose would be appreci- 
ated. Mrs. Gulick's address at present is 
Castile, N. Y. 

Miss Victoeine Thomas Aetz, the Chi- 
cago woman who gave §10,000 to the 
Boston Public Library for the purpose of 
forming a Longfellow memorial collection, 
never made her home in this city, nor 
even visited here. Chicago knows scarcely 
more of Miss Artz, although she has 
dwelt there all her life. She is a hermit 
of her own wish, seemingly has no inti- 
mate friends, and scarcely a dozen per- 
sons, including servants, have ever seen 
her face in the Metropolitan Hotel, where 
she has lived for three years. —Boston 
Transcript. 

Mes. Ho-sVaed S. Stansbuet, of Den- 
ver, Colo., is spending a few weeks in Mas- 
sachusetts. She is probably more familiar 
than most Colorado women with the 
working of woman suffrage in that State, 
having been for a number of years on the 
staff of the Rocky Mountain A'ews, the 
leading daily paper of Denver. Mrs. 
Stansbury delighted her auditors at the 
recent Fortnightly Meeting in this city 
with her simple, unaffected, straightfor- 
ward narrative of affairs in the Centennial 
State. Many of the ladies present ex- 
pressed a wish that she would address 
their Leagues. In order to do so, Mrs. 
Stansbury will make engagements for a 
fe-w weeks to come. Address this office. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT COLORADO. 

The position of cynosure is always diffi- 
cult and painful, yet in such a position 
the newly enfranchised citizens of Colo- 
rado found themselves when newspaper 
reporters from the East and West visited 
Denver for the express purpose of noting, 
on the third of Isovember, the conduct 
and treatment of women at the polls, and 
their attitude toward the question of equal 
suffrage. 

One of these reporters, Mrs. 'VVinifred 
Black, a pronounced anti-suffragist, tele- 
graphed the result of her investigations 
to the Kew York Journal, in which paper 
they were iDublished over her own name. 
The same article was repeated in the San 
Francisco Examiner over the pseudonym 
of "Annie Laurie." 

In reporting facts coming under her 
direct observation, Mrs. Black is com- 
pelled to become an unwilling witness in 
favor of equal suffrage, and gives testi- 
mony to tlie good order and decorum 
which everywhere prevails. She says: 

I went from polling place to polling 
place in the lower part of the city. I did 
not see one person under the influence of 
liquor. Every saloon in the town seemed 
closed. The polling places were invari- 
ably clean, and in perfectly approachable 
buildings. There were no crowds, and 
absolutely no disorder of any kind. The 
men and women stood in line together, 
waiting for their tui-n to vote. The women 
were ti-eated with absolute courtesy in 
every way. I saw not the slightest sign 
of that contempt which is said by oppo- 
nents of suffrage to come with too much 
familiarity. Neither did I see the little 
self-oonsciousness which marks the ordi- 
nary woman in the ordinary crowd. The 
■women seemed serious and straight- 
forv.'ard. 

The astonishment of strangers at the 
order and respectability of a Denver elec- 
tion has been noted in other visitors. One 
of these, after careful observation, I'e- 
raarked, "Why, is this all? I can't see 
anytliing out of the way. Where is the 
mob?" Election day is more quiet than 
Sunday, and so decorous as to be posi- 
tively uninteresting to those who want to 
make out a good story. 

Mrs. Black questioned the voters as to 
the "disruption of the home" through 
equal suffrage, and ascertained that the 
majority of women vote as their husbands 
do, which is natural enough, but that, 
when difCerehce of political opinion does 
exist, it causes no unliappiness. As one 
of her interlocutors naively remarked, 
"If they are going to quarrel, they don't 
wait for a political excuse." 

The favorable testimony of an enemy is 
of more value than that of a friend. 

"I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word!" 

In matters of fact, Mrs. HIack is honest. 
In matters of opinion, she is misleading, 
because she gives to the public only the 
side of the question which coincides with 
her own views. Any person can go to 
any place and hear anything on any ques- 
tion of the day. There are in Colorado 
just as ardent McKinleyites as in Boston; 
and vice versa, just as ardent free-coinage 
men in Boston as in Colorado. One may 
hear in Denver expressions h A\i favorable 
and unfavorable to the working.s of equal 
suffrage in the same day, accoiding to the 



individual opinion of the speaker. If one 
chooses to cull out the unfavorable ones, 
and ignore the favorable, one may make a 
good case against suffrage. This is exactly 
what Mrs. Black did. She announced 
openly that she was opposed to equal 
suffrage, and desired confirmations of this 
opinion. Tlie names of prominent and 
highly respected men and women were 
given Mrs. Blaok, whom she might have 
interviewed with profit. There is abun- 
dant evidence that she oarefuUj- avoided 
those who had the reputation of being 
friendly to the cause, and refused to 
accept the proofs offered that equal suf- 
frage is not only right in theory but suc- 
cessful in practice. 

Deductions are not fair on the part of 
observers who look only for evidence to 
support personal opinions. As a matter 
of fact, no stranger can come into Colo- 
rado and, by a few days' visit in one city, 
become competent to write uuderstand- 
ingly of the workings of equal suffrage. 
No stranger can understand the complex 
local situation, or the history of the 
movement. Colorado has her own prob- 
lems to solve in local government, like 
the rest of the country, and problems take 
time. 

Certainly no one has a right to demand 
that they all should have been settled in 
the three short years since women ob- 
tained the ballot. Neither can it be ex- 
pected that there should be unanimity of 
opinion as to the expediency of woman's 
enfranchisement. Traditions and preju- 
dices which have accumulated through 
centuries of practice are not overcome in 
three years of the most successful innova- 
tion. Accordingly, one may meet in Col- 
orado intelligent and high-minded women 
who accept the duties of citizenship with 
I'eluctance, and retrospectively rejoice in 
the days of irresponsibility. Yet the i)re- 
vailing sentiment of women is in the inter- 
est of liberty. Those who object are in 
the minority, and it now i-equires in 
Colorado almost as great courage to op 
pose suffrage as is still required in the 
East to espouse it. 

The experience of Colorado demon- 
strates that women are less partisan than 
men, and more scrupulous as to the char- 
acter of candidates. Since the success of 
tlie equal suffr.age referendum, nominat- 
ing conventions, piimaries, and all slate- 
making caucuses find it more and more 
necessary to select, with reference to the 
women's vote, candidates of unobjection- 
able life and character. Every election 
makes the women's vote more independ- 
ent, and women are rapidly extricating 
themselves from party affiliations. 

The exact vote of the last election has 
not been declared, but there is reason to 
believe that the women's proportional 
vote was as great as in previous years. 
From the report of the editor of the 
Womaii'is Tribune, who was in Denver at 
the election of Nov. 3 for the purpose of 
gatliering statistics, we learn that "in 
District D, one of the most aristocratic of 
Capitol Hill, 571 women registered and 
570 voted, and in the proportion of two 
women to one man." 

Other evidences of Mrs. Black's unfair- 
ness are the section of the city to wliich 
her observations were chiefly confined, 
and the character of the man whom she 
accepted as her escort on election day. 
Nothing but ignorance would justify a 
self-respecting woman in allowing her 
name to be associated with this person in 
an investigation of any nature, and only 



the exigencies of an occupation can excuse 
the investigation. Yet Mrs. Black gives 
much weight to this chaperon — a pugilist 
who boasts of having killed several vic- 
tims, a man well known in the sporting 
and half-world. 

The class of women whom Mrs. Blaok 
most carefully observed on the 3d of 
November represent, in any city of the 
United States, but an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of its population, and the vote of 
that class in Denver is confined practically 
to three precincts out of 120. 

The question is often asked if the fran- 
chise brings respectable women into con- 
tact with these sisters of darkness. Dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, no. We have in 
Colorado the Australian ballot system. 
Kespectable women vote in their own 
respectable precincts, and meet at the 
booths their own respectable neighbors 
and friends, who are as courteous on that 
day as on every other day. 

In the 131-ecincts of vice, a district so 
small tliat its vote is a factor of no impor- 
tance, Mrs. Black spent half of election 
daj-, devoting the other half to the re- 
mainder of the city. In order to publish 
a fair statement of the situation, she 
should have drawn from the residence 
portions a typical representation of Den- 
ver. 

There is no moral test for the ballot in 
any State or country. If we could draw 
the line of social purity, it should cleave 
man suffrage as well as woman suffrage. 
The objection urged against the enfran- 
chisement of women on the score of the 
Magdalene is really one that obtains 
against a representative government. If 
the people are to be represented, it is evi- 
dent that all classes must appear in that 
representation. 

Justice, not expediency, is the ground 
for equal political privileges. Justice is 
the only ground on which women should 
claim the ballot, the only ground on 
which the State should grant it. We are 
no more concerned about the expediency 
of justice than we are about the expedi- 
ency of the law of gravitation. Yet we 
have proved in Colorado that justice is 
expedient. Tlie principle of cooperation 
between man and woman is the ideal in 
human society, and freedom for every 
individual is the requisite of a higher 
social development. 

Katheeine A. G. Patterson-, 
Helen G. Ecob. 

Denver, Colo. 



THE CASE OF MISS HUTCHINS. 

Miss Hutchins is the highly esteemed 
assistant principal of the Bowditch School. 
She has been a teacher therein for fifteen 
years. The master of the school having 
died. Miss Hutchins very naturally wished 
to be appointed its principal. Her pupils, 
and the teachers in the Bowditch School, 
and the graduates who have been under 
her supervision for many years, were 
practically unanimous in asking for her 
appointment. Had she been a man, there 
would have been no opposition. As one 
of the school committee, to who e casting 
vote Miss Hutchins owes her defeat, has 
frankly said: "She possesses every qualifi- 
cation for the position of principal of the 
Bowditch School except that she is a 
woman. I shall vote against her." And 
he did. Had that man voted for Miss 
Hutchins last Tuesday evening, when the 
vote was a tie in the committee, she would 
have been elected. So, whatever may be 
alleged to the contrary, it cannot be de- 
nied that Miss Hutchins owes her defeat 
to the fact'that she is a woman. 
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In tlie case of Miss Estelle Hall, of 
Somerville, who was recently defeated by 
some 40 votes in a jjoU of 1,500, her oppo- 
nent was nominated because Miss Hall 
was a woman. But in that case, as in 
this, the opposition took the form of un- 
founded aspersions on the qualifications 
of the woman candidate. 

All honor to the noble woman and brave 
men who stood by Miss Hutchins last 
Tuesday night! Let the women voters of 
Boston remember them at the next elec- 
tion and secure their return, if possible. 
In her advocacy of Miss Hutchins' s elec- 
tion, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames has rendered 
the cause of women good service, which 
deserves emphatic recognition. 

The friends of fair play for women will 
profit by this object-lesson. It is not suf- 
ficient to have women on the school board. 
It is not sufficient to have eleven thousand 
women voting for school committee in 
Boston. Here, as elsewhere in Massachu- 
setts, the highly paid positions in the 
schools are unjustly monopolized by men. 
"Women who aspire to fill such positions 
are made the victims of detraction. The 
average pay of the female school teachers 
of this Commonwealth is only one-third 
the average pay of the male school teach- 
ers. Contrast this shameful fact with the 
condition of women teachers in the States 
where women have equal suffrage, and 
where they fill acceptably the highest 
educational positions. "Equal Opportu- 
nities and Equal Pay for Equal Work," 
demanded by the National Republican 
platform of 1896, are denied by the Boston 
School Committee. They are accom- 
plished facts in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. 

Henhy B. Blackwell. 



highest price, it is the interests of women 
that politics most ignores. 

"Women also feej and apijreciate the 
evils resulting from the prevalence of polit- 
ical methods in the school system. They 
see the dangers to their children in the 
matter of education, one of the highest im- 
portance to careful and intelligent mothers. 
We see, too, the grave necessity for the 
appointment of women on tlie boards of 
mvmicipal and State departments, such as 
those of prisons and charities, which in- 
clude women, as well as men, in their 
subjects. Men may be willing, anxious 
and ready to deal fairly and kindly by 
women whom crime or misfortune may 
chance to bring under their charge — we 
admit that freeb- — but "only a woman 
knows a woman's needs," and in all insti- 
tutions where women are received or con- 
fined, feminine power should be repre- 
sented in the government. 

If women were given equal suffrage, I 
think they would devote their influence 
mainly to matters directly affecting home 
life, bat which politicians too often ignore. 
They would vote for better schools and 
educational systems, for the best possible 
sanitary conditions, and for matters relat- 
ing to their own better moral protection, 
which it is hard to induce the average 
legislator to legislate upon. We dislike 
publicity, and the notoriety recently 
thrust upon us by our action in demand- 
ing registration is anything but pleasant, 
but we realize that it is necessary to call 
attention to our movement, its real mo- 
tives and its honest claims. AVe are will- 
ing to submit our case, if we can do so 
plainly and frankly, to the judgment of 
the people at large, and we are willing to 
abide by the decision of the American 
sense oE fair play. 



MARYLAND NOTES. 



The little band of Baltimore women 
who recently attracted such wide attention 
by their request to be registered as voters 
and their subsequent appeal to the courts, 
have not given up tlie fight. 

ilrs. Christina Hitt, of 923 Xorth Gay 
Street, lately gave her views to a re- 
porter of the Baltimore American. She 
said, in jjart: 

Our aim in carrying tlie question to the 
courts is to call public attention to this 
reform. 

This is not a personal matter with us, 
nor do we wi.sh to assume an antagonistic 
attitude. We do not think we are better 
or wiser than men, but we wish simply 
to be put on equal terms with them 'in 
political rights. It is only equality, not 
privilege or superiority we demand. It 
is a mistake to think that only a few 
women wish this political equality; a 
large number would welcome it. And we 
have found also a great many men msym- 
nathv with us; in fact, we have been sur- 
prised at the amount of encouragement 
we have received since our movement be- 
came public. . , 

It is politics that meddles with women, 
rather than women who meddle with poli- 
tics. VVe are forced by facts to realize 
that practical politics ernes right into 
our homes, and spreads its blight over our 
hearths. For practical politics means bad 
eovern.nent, and bad governraent means 
.higher taxes an.l less public benefit. And 
it is women who are first, as the house- 
keepers and providers to f^el the expense 
-and disadvantages entailed by bad gov- 
ernment. And while women pay 



ARMENIANS AS HELP., 



Although the temporary home at 16 
Waltham Street has been closed, nearly 
all of the 123 Armenian refugees whom it 
had sheltered having now found work, 
more refugees keep arriving, singly or in 
small groups. Any one who may wish for 
an Armenian young man to do housework 
can always hear of one by applying at this 
ofSce. There are several at present who 
want such petitions. Of one, his pastor 
writes: 

"He is the most faithful and earnest 
Christian in my congregation." 

He is 28 years old, and speaks some 
English. 

A lady in Jamaica Plain who took 
another young Armenian to do housework 
was obliged to part with him, owing to 
circumstances for which he was not re- 
sponsible. She writes: 

"I found him clean in his personal 
habits, and a great help in housework. 
His dishes were washed cleaner than the 
majority of servant girls would wash 
them. When he once understood what I 
wished him to do, I did not have to show 
him a second time how to perform the 
task. Mv husband said he was quite un- 
accustom'ed to find in America a person 
who was so observant, and tried to antici- 
pate every wish. As far as 1 had any 
dealino-s with him, I found him truthful, 
willing and obedient. I lease be sure to 
have him understand that I send him 
back through no fault of his own.' 

Another man acted as colporteur for a 
year for the Bible House in Constanti- 
nople, and has a good recommendation 
from it for honesty and fidelity. He 
looks about forty years of aae, speaks 
some English, has a very pleasant and 
kind expression of face, and is anxious to 
the earn some money to support Ids wife and 



little girl in Turkey. He would he valu- 
able in any position where faithfulness 
was more important than muscular 
strength. He is a shoemaker by trade, 
but is willing to do anything. 

Another young man, who has been sev- 
eral years in this country and speaks ex- 
cellent English, would be glad of a place 
to do housework in or near Boston. There 
are several others who speak no English, 
and who, of course, would have to work 
for less wages on that account. 

One young men who is looking for a 
place as clerk or salesman, or almost any- 
thing else that is respectable, speaks 
English, French, Italian, Greek, Armenian 
and Turkish, and is as bright and keen as 
a lancet. He was a bank clerk, but had 
to flee for his life when the massacres 
broke out. 

An Armenian law student from Paris 
would like a place to do housework, and 
would also give French lesson to the fam- 
ity. A disinterested Parisian of my 
acquaintance has talked with him, and 
says he "speaks French beautifully." 

People often write us, asking, "What sort 
of people are the Armenians?" We ap- 
pend two opinions on this point, from 
good authorities. 

Dr. Grace N. Kimball, whose admirable 
work at Van has made her famous, writes, 
after fourteen years' experience among the 
Armenians in their own country: 

You ask ray opinion of the Armenians 
as immigrants. I have no mental reserva- 
tion in saying that they are a very desir- 
able class of people. They are honest. It 
would surprise me very much to hear 
anything to the contrary, though there 
might be exceptions. They are patient, 
docile, and ready to work, and work hard. 
As a class, they will be found respectful 
and polite, much more so than the native- 
born American servant. They are versa- 
tile and adaptable to a degree. Without 
any prejudice in their favor, I candidly 
regard them as among the very best of all 
our immigrants, for all purposes. Their 
chief fault will be found to be a desire 
to get along in the world rapidly, and 
when they see a chance to better them- 
selves they will surely do it! 

Dr. James L. Barton, of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, ex-president 
of Euphrates College at Harpoot, in Tur- 
key, writes: 

I know the Armenians to be, by inheri- 
tance, religious, industrious and faithful. 
They are the Anglo-Saxons of Eastern 
Turkey. They are not interior in mental 
ability to any' race on earth. I say this 
after eight years' connection with Euphra- 
tes QoUege, which has continually from 
550 to 625 Armenians upon its list of stu- 
dents, and after superintending schools 
which have 4,000 more of them. 

These are the opinions of experts, and 
should rationally carry more weight than 
the comparatively superficial judgments 
of a few persons who have never had 
much to do with any large number of 
Armenians. Alice Stone Blackwell. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Bights Beadings and Eecitations, in 
Prose and Terse, compiled by Eev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
JoDKNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, .'lO cents. 
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BISHOP DOANE AND MKS. CBANNELL. 

Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of Albany, N. T., 
has sent to the papers an article in 
answer to the present writer's criticism of 
Bishop Doane. Mrs. Crannell, in coming 
to the defence of Bishop Doane's anti- 
sulfrage statistics, shows more chivalry 
than knowledge of arithmetic. According 
to the official returns, the vote on the so- 
called I'eferendum in Massachusetts stood 
—nays ISTiSST, yeas 109,204. When Bis- 
hop Doane says, "In Massachusetts ninety- 
five per cent of the population of the State 
declined it (woman suffrage) by a popular 
vote," it is clear that his statement con- 
veys an incorrect idea of the facts. 

Mrs. Crannell calmly assumes that every- 
body who did not vote either way is to be 
counted as voting in the negative — an as- 
sumption unwarrantable under any cir- 
cumstances, and especially so in this case, 
in view of the strenuous eSorts put forth 
by the Man Suffrage Association to bring 
every opponent to the polls. But, even if we 
assume that everybody who did not vote 
either way voted in the negative, it would 
not give Bishop Doane his ninety-five per 
cent. Let any one take Mrs. Crannell' s 
statistics, and work out the problem in 
arithmetic for himself; it is a simple one. 
There is no wriggling out of the fact that 
the bishop has allowed his dislike of 
woman suffrage to betray liim into an 
untenable assertion. 

In her published pamphlet, quoted in 
the North Ami-rican Review, Mrs. Crannell 
gives the number of women registering to 
vote for school committee in Massachu- 
setts in 1891 as "only 3,000," when there 
were 6,008 in Boston alone. She says it 
was a misprint. I am, of course, bound to 
accept her statement. But if the long 
series of inaccuracies in her pamphlet are 
all of them to be set down as typograph- 
ical errors, she must have had the very 
worst proof-reader in the United States. 

Undoubtedly, the school vote of women 
is small. There is a great deal of human 
nature in women, and their vote varies 
like that of men. At a presidential elec- 
tion, the vote of men is large; at an ordi- 
nary State election, much smaller; at a 
municipal election, smaller still; and at a 
school election, wherever school elections 
are held separately, only a fraction of the 
men ever turn out to vote. Where women 
have only school suffrage, their vote is 
small; where they have municipal suffrage, 
it is much larger; and where they have 
full suffrage, they vote as generally as the 
men. 

Mrs. Crannell, in her pamphlet, points 
to the small school vote of women, and 
asks contemptuously, "Does any one sup- 
pose that women would do better if they 
had full suffrage?" It is not a question of 
supposition, but of fact. In 1861, the 
women of Kansas were given school suf- 
frage. Their vote was small. In 1887, 
they were given municipal suffrage. Their 
vote at once became very much larger, 
and has increased at succeeding elections. 
In 1876, the women of Colorado were 
given school suffrage. Their vote was 
small. In 1893, they were given full suf- 
frage; and the Denver News says that at 
every election since, they have cast fully 
forty per cent, of the entire vote. Judge 
Kingman has collected statistics showing 



that in Wyoming about nine-tenths of the 
women vote. 

Mrs. Crannell says 'that in the silver 
States the women voted for free silver. 
The Eastern papers in general have made 
a great deal of this as an argument against 
equal suffrage. But in every State where 
the women voted for free silver, the men 
voted for free silver also, and generally in 
larger proportion than the women. There- 
fore, if the result of the election in the 
silver States is an argumejit against suf- 
frage for women, it must, by the same 
reasoning, be a still stronger argument 
against suffrage for men. But the last 
thing that either Bishop Doane or Mrs. 
Crannell can ever be induced to admit is 
that sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Alice Stone Blackwell. 



MKS. SABAH B. COOPER. 

The sad death of Mrs. Sarah Bristol 
Cooper and her daughter points two 
morals. The first is that persons in whose 
family there is a taint of insanity ought 
not to marry. The second is that those 
who have any such danger hanging over 
them ought not to overwork. If Harriet 
Cooper had not been worn down by over- 
work, the hereditary taint might never 
have developed. 

Mrs. Cooper was an officer in nineteen 
charitable societies, and her daughter was 
her secretary and main stay. It was good 
work, all of it — work for the poor, for 
religion, for woman suffrage, above all, 
for little children — but there was too 
much of it. And so two useful lives were 
prematurely cut short, and all the flags of 
San Francisco went to half mast, and a 
great city was thrown into mourning. — 
Tfoman^s Journal. 



MISS ANTHONY'S BIOGEAPHER. 

Mbs. Ida A. Harper is to write the 
biography of Miss Susan. B. Anthony, 
under Miss Anthony's supervision. Mrs. 
Harper is well qualified for the work. She 
is of Xew England parentage, but has 
spent most of her life in Indiana. For 
years she was managing editor of the 
Terre Haute Daily News, besides doing 
all the paper's political writing. Later she 
was on the staff of the Indianapolis News, 
doing a full share of the editorial work 
and making a specialty of paragraphing, 
her paragraphs being widely copied in all 
parts of the country. For eleven years 
she conducted a department in the Terre 
Haute Saturday Evening 2Iail, and for 
twelve years was connected with the Fire- 
men's Magazine, the most widely circu- 
lated labor magazine in the country at 
that time. During this time Mrs. Harper 
travelled, corresponding with the Chicago 
Times a.nd Inter-Ocean, Detroit if'j-ee Press, 
Cleveland Leader, Indianapolis Journal, 
Toledo Blade, Western Christian Advocate, 
New York Christian Union, and Chicago 
Advance. Mrs. Harper was selected by 
the World's Fair Committee to write one 
of the monographs for Indiana, and read 
several papers before the World's Fair 
Congresses, receiving a diploma of "hon- 
orable mention" from the board of man- 
agers. She was State Secretary of the In- 
diana Suffrage Association. Mrs. Harper 



went to California in 1893, to place her 
daughter in Stanford University. The 
young lady graduated last. May, and has 
now gone East to study music and art. 
Mrs. Harper rendered admirable service as 
chairman of press work during the cam- 
paign for the suffrage amendment in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Harper will go to Rochester, 
N. Y., about Feb. 1, to undertake the 
biography. All Miss Anthony's corre- 
spondence and family papers will be 
placed at her service. The work is ex- 
pected to occupy at least a year. 



COL. HIGGINSON'S BIETHDAT. 

Col. T. W. Higginson this week passed 
his seventy-third birthday. It is a grati- 
fication to his friends to know that he is 
so far recovered from the long and serious 
illness that afflicted him on his last birth- 
day anniversary, and for many months 
afterwards, as to be able to follow his 
usual pursuits. The Boston Transcript 
says: "His tall figure and kindly face 
were much missed from the streets of 
Cambridge during hig long confinement to 
his home in Buckingham Street in that 
city, and it is a pleasure to be able to see 
him once more walking about the neigh- 
borhood of Harvard Square, apparently as 
vigorous as ever." 



Tie f oman^s Joiril. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in BOSTON, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 
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"It is au armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of \x-a.-nx-!L-ajAy."— Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

"It is an exceedinglj- bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— Tosiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

"The Woman's JouRXAi-has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." — Frances E. Willard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— /«ftVi Ward Hoa-e. 



